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PEEFACE. 


Though  embracing  all  the  directions  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  management  of  a  Vege- 
table Garden,  the  present  volimie  is  offered  to 
the  public  as  a  manual,  or  guide,  to  assist  in 
the  selection  of  varieties  rather  than  as  a 
treatise  on  cultivation.  Through  the  standard 
works  of  American  authors,  as  well  as  by  means 
of  the  numerous  agricultural  and  horticultural 
periodicals  of  our  time,  all  information  of  im- 
portance relative  to  the  various  methods  of 
propagation  and  culture,  now  in  general  prac- 
tice, can  be  readily  obtained. 

But>  with  regard  to  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  numerous  varieties;  their  dif- 
ference in  size,  form,  color,  quality,  and  season 
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of  perfection;  their  hardiness,  productiveness, 
and  comparative  value  for  cultivation,  —  these 
details,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  a^ 
well  to  the  experienced  cultivator  as  to  the 
beginner,  have  heretofore  been  obtained  only 
through  sources  scattered  and  fragmentary. 

To  supply  this  deficiency  in  horticultural  lit- 
erature, I  have  endeavored,  in  the  following 
pages,  to  give  full  descriptions  of  the  vegetables 
common  to  the  gardens  of  this  country.  It  is 
not,  however,  presumed  th*t  the  list  is  com- 
plete,  a«  many  varieties,  perhaps  of  much  excel- 
lence,  are  comparatively  local :  never  having 
been  described,  they  are,  of  course,  little  known. 
Neither  is  the  expectation  indulged  that  all  the 
descriptions  will  be  found  perfect ;  though  much 
allowance  must  be  made  in  this  respect  for  the 
influence  of  soil,  locality,  and  climate,  as  well 
as  for  the  diJOference  in  taate  of  different  indi- 
viduals. 

Much .  time,  labor,  and  expense  have  be^i 
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devoted  to  secure  accuracy  of  names  and  syn- 
onymes,  —  the  seeds  of  nearly  all  of  the  prom- 
inent varieties  having  been  imported  both  from 
England  and  France,  and  planted,  in  connection 
with  American  vegetables  of  the  same  name, 
with  reference  to  this  object  alone. 

The  delay  and  patience  required  in  the  prep- 
aration of  a  work  like  the  present  may  be  in 
some  degree  appreciated  from  the  fact,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  some  comparatively  unimportant 
particular  with  regard  to  the  foliage,  flower, 
fruit,  or  seed,  of  some  obscure  and  almost  un- 
known plant,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
import  the  seed  or  rootj  to  plant,  to  till,  to 
watch,  and  wait  an  entire  seaaon. 

Though  some  vegetables  have  been  included 
which  have  proved  of  little  value  either  for  the 
table  or  for  agricultural  purposes,  still  it  is 
believed  such  descriptions  will  be  found  by  no 
means  unimportant ;  as  a  timely  knowledge  of 
that  which  is  inferior,  or  absolutely  worthless. 
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is   often   as  advantageous   as  a   knowledge   of 
that  which  is  of  positive  superiority. 

That  the  volume  may  be  acceptable  to  the 
agriculturist,  seedsman,  and  to  all  who  may 
possess,  cultivate,  or  find  pleasure  in,  a  garden, 
is  the  sincere  wish  of  the  author. 

F.  B.,  Jr. 

HiNOHAM,  February,  1865. 
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THE    BEET. 

Beta  vulgaris. 

HE  Common  Beet,  sometimes  termed  the  Red 
Beet,  is  a  half-hardy  biennial  plant ;  and  is 
cultivated  for  its  large,  succulent,  sweet,  and 
tender  roots.  These  attain  their  full  size 
during  the  first  year,  but  will  not  survive  the 
winter  in  the  open  ground.  The  seed  is  produced  the  sec- 
ond year ;  after  the  ripening  of  which,  the  plant  perishes. 

When  fully  developed,  the  beet-plant  rises  about  four  feet 
in  height,  with  an  angular,  channelled  stem ;  long,  slender 
branches ;  and  large,  oblong,  smooth,  thick,  and  fleshy 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  green,  and  are  either  sessile, 
or  produced  on  very  short  peduncles.  The  calyxes,  before 
maturity,  are  soft  and  fleshy ;  when  ripe,  hard  and  wood- 
likc  in  texture.  These  calyxes,*  which  are  formed  in  small, 
united,  rounded  groups,  or  clusters,  are  of  a  brownish  color, 
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ftod  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  size,  how- 
ever, ns  well  ns  depth  of  color,  vaiying,  to  8ome  extent,  in 
the  different  varieties.  Each  of  these  clusters  of  dried 
caljxes  contains  from  two  to  four  of  the  true  seeds,  which 
are  quite  small,  smooth,  kidney-shaped,  and  of  a  deep  red- 
dbh-brown  color. 

These  dried  clusters,  or  groups,  are  usually  recoguLEed  as 
the  seeds ;  about  fifteen  hundred  of  which  wiU  weigh  one 
ounce.     They  retain  their  vitality  from  seven  to  ten  years. 

Soil  and  Fertilizere*  — The  soil  best  adapted  to  the  beet  is 
a  deep,  light,  well-eoriched,  sandy  loam.  When  grown  on 
thin«  gravelly  soil,  the  roots  are  generally  tough  and  fibrous ; 
and  when  cultivated  in  cold,  wet,  clayey  localities,  they  are 
often  coarse,  watery,  and  insipid,  worthless  for  the  table, 
and  comparatively  of  little  value  for  agricultural  purposes. 

A  well-digested  compost,  formed  of  barn-yard  manure, 
loam,  and  salt,  makes  the  best  fertilizer.  Where  this  is  not 
to  be  obtained,  guano,  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  bone-dust, 
may  bo  employed  advantageously  as  a  substitute.  Wood- 
ashes,  raked  or  harrowed  in  just  previous  to  sowing  the 
seed,  make  an  excellent  surface-dressing,  as  they  not  only 
prevent  the  depredations  of  insects,  but  give  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  young  plants.  The  application  of  coarse, 
undigested,  strawy  manure,  tends  to  the  production  of  forked 
and  misshapen  roots,  and  should  be  avoided. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  —  Beets  are  always  raised  from 
sood.  For  early  use,  sowings  are  sometimes  made  in 
November ;  but  the  general  practice  is  to  sow  the  seed  in 
April,  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  or  as  soon 
as  the  ^soil  can  be  worked.  For  use  in  autumn,  the  seed 
should  bo  sown  about  the  middle  or  20th  of  May ;  and,  for 
the  winter  supply,  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June. 
Lay  out  the  ground  in  beds  five  or  six  feet  in  width,  and  of 
a  length  proportionate  to  the  supply  required ;  spade  or  fork 
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the  soil  deeply  and  thoroughly  over ;  rake  the  surface  smooth 
and  even ;  and  draw  the  drills  across  the  bed,  fourteen 
inches  apart,  and  abont  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  Sow 
the  seeds  thickly  enough  to  secure  a  plant  for  every  two  or 
three  inches,  and  cover  to  the  depth  of  the  drills.  Should 
the  weather  be  warm  and  wet,  the  young  plants  will  appear 
in  seven  or  eight  days.  When  they  are  two  inches  in  height, 
they  should  be  thinned  to  five  or  six  inches  apart ;  extract- 
ing the  weaker,  and  filling  vacant  spaces  by  transplanting. 
The  after-culture  consists  simply  in  keeping  the  plants  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  earth  in  the  spaces  between  the  rows 
loose  and  open  by  frequent  hoeings. 

Taking  the  Crop. — Boots,  from  the  first  sowings,  will  be 
ready  for  use  early  in  July ;  from  which  time,  until  October, 
the  table  may  be  supplied  directly  from  the  garden.  They 
should  be  drawn  as  fast  as  they  attain  a  size  fit  for  use  ;  which 
will  allow  more  time  and  space  for  the  development  of  those 
remaining. 

For  winter  use,  the  roots  must  be  taken  up  before  the 
occurrence  of  heavy  frosts,  as  severe  cold  not  only  greatly 
impairs  their  quality,  but  causes  them  to  decay  at  the  crown. 

In  harvesting,  avoid  cutting  or  bruising  the  skin  ;  and  in 
removing  the  leaves,  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  wound  the 
crown.  After  being  spread  a  few  hours  in  the  sun  to  dry, 
they  should  be  packed  in  earth  or  sand,  slightly  moist,  and 
stored  out  of  reach  of  frost  for  the  winter. 

If  harvested  before  receiving  injury  from  cold,  and  properly 
packed,  they  will  retain,  in  a  good  degree,  their  freshness 
and  sweetness  until  the  new  crop  is  suitable  for  use. 

Seed. — To  raise  seed,  select  smooth  and  well-developed 
roots,  having  the  foi*m,  size,  and  color  by  which  the  pure 
variety  is  distinguished ; .  and,  in  April,  transplant  them 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  sinking  the  crowns  to  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.     As  the  stalks  increase 
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in  h^^ft^  iUs  t>««rm  to  9fUklu»  ibr  support.  The  plmts  wfll 
t^0mtfm  10  JoiMT  «fi4  Jolj,  aod  the  seeds  will  rqKn  in  Aug^tL 

In  ^Mrr*Mini^f  eut  off  the  plaots  dov  the  ground,  and 
Sf/f«iMl  ttiem  ia  *  light  nod  aiij  sitiuuioo  tiD  thej  are  siiffi- 
em$i\y  4ruA  trjr  threshing,  err  stripping  off  the  seeds ;  after 
whH^i  ttie  seeds  should  be  exposed,  to  eraporate  anj  remain- 
ifig  nn//fstnre« 

An  tmtuiH  of  seed  will  sow  from  one  hundred  to  one  hnn- 
dre/l  Mnd  fifty  feet  of  drill,  according  to  the  size  of  the  Yarietj ; 
litui  H^nmi  Umr  poumk  will  be  required  for  an  acre. 

f/iM;,— 'li/iots  of  medium  size  are  generally  to  be  preferred 
for  table  use.  When  their  growth  has  been  rapid  and 
utwhiuikisd^  they  will  be  found  succulent,  free  from  fibre,  and 
of  gmnl  quality.  The  deepest  or  brightest  colors  are  most 
mUwnmh 

The  young  plants  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  spinach ; 
and  the  leavos  of  son>o  of  the  kinds,  boiled  when  nearly  full 
grown,  and  served  as  greens,  are  tender  and  well-flavored. 

Homo  of  the  larger  varieties  are  remarkably  productive,  and 
are  oxtonsively  cuUivated  for  agricultural  purposes.  From  a 
singhi  M*n^  of  land  in  good  condition,  thirty  or  forty  tons  are 
iVoqunntly  harvostod  ;  and  exceptional  crops  are  recorded  of 
lifty,  and  oven  sixty  tons.  In  France,  the  White  Sugar-beet 
is  liirgt^ly  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  —  the 
lunount  produced  during  ono  year  being  estimated  to  exceed 
that  annually  made  from  the  sugar-cane  in  the  State  of  Lou- 
iMliuui. 

For  shoop,  dairy-stock,  and  the  fattening  of  cattle,  experi- 
onoo  hi\s  provod  the  boot  to  bo  at  once  healthful,  nutritious, 
and  ^wnomical. 

rnriV/«V«.  —  The  variotios  are  quite  numerous,  and  vary 
to  1^  iH>nsidorab1o  extent  in  ^ixo,  form,  color,  and  quality. 
They  aro  oht ainod  by  crossing,  or  by  the  intermixture  of  one 
kind  with  another.     Thi^  often  occurs  naturally  when  two 
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or  more  varietiee  are  allowed  to  run  to  seed  in  close  proxim- 
ity,  but  is  sometimes  performed  artificially  b;  transferring 
the  pollen  from  the  flower  of  a  particular  variety  to  the 
stigma  of  the  flower  of  another. 

The  kinds  now  in  cultivation  are  as  follow ;  vis. :  — 

Root    produced    entirely    within    the    earth,  Bark-skin- 
broadest  near  the  crown,   and  thence  tapering    o<ii  b.u- 
regnlarly  to  a  point ;  — average  specimens  meas- 
uring four  inches  in  their  greatest  diameter, 
and  about  one  foot  in  depth.     Skin  dark 
brown,  thick,  hard,  and  wrinkled,  or  stri- 
ated,   sometimes     reticulated    or    netted, 
much  resembling  the  bark  of  some  descri[>> 
tions  of  trees ;    whence  the  name.     Flesh 
very  deep,  purplish-red,  circled,  and  rayed, 
with  paler  red,  fine-grained,  sugary,  and 
lender.       Leaves     numerous,     spreading, 
bright  green,  slightly  stained  with  red ; 
the  leaf-stems  and  nerves  bri^t  purpUBb- 
red. 

An  early  and  comparatively  new  French 
variety,  of  fine  flavor,  excellent  for  summer 
use,  and,  if  sown  as  late  as  the  second  week 
in  June,  equally  valuable  for  the  table  dur- 
ing winter.  Not  recommended  for  field  Birt^u  Md  am. 
culture. 

Sow  in  rows  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  thin  to  six  inches 
f^iart  in  the  rows. 

Boot  similar  in  form  to  the  Castelnaudary,     Burotfi 
Nbw  Orim- 
bnt  somewhat  larger,  smooth  and  regular,  and    son.  nomp. 

cot  apt  to   fork.       Flesh   dark  crimson,   fine-grained  and 

tender.     Leaf-stalks  yellow. 
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BaoMiio.         Bulb  flattened  ;  six  or  seven  iaches  in  diameter 
BAHxra.     'by  three  or  four  incheg  in  depth ;  not  veiy  regular 
ti^rVi'I^LT   '"'  symnietrical,  but  often  Bomewhat  ribbed,  and 
'a.^"•l■D."^£'  lerminating  in  a  small,  slender  lap-root.    Skin  of 
fine  texture ;  brown  above  ground ;  be- 
low the  surface,  clear  roae-red.     Flesh 
white,  circled  or  zoned  with  bright  pink  ; 
not  close-grained,  but  very  sugary  and 
well-flavored.     Leaves  numeronx,  erect, 
of  a  lively  green  color,  forming  many 
separate   groups  or  tufts,  covering  the 
entire  lop,  or  crown  of  the  root.     Leaf- 
stems  short,  greenish-white,  washed  or 
stained  with  rose. 

An  Italian  variety,  generally  consid- 
bhhdo  BtM.  ered  the  earliest  of  garden-beets,  being 

from  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Blood  Turnip- 
rooted.  The  flesh,  although  much  coarser  than  that  of 
many  other  sorts,  is  tender,  sweet,  and  of  good  quality. 
Boots  from  early  sowings  are,  however,  not  suited  for  winter 
use  ;  as,  when  overgrown,  they  almost  invariably  become  too 
tough,  coarse,  and  fibrous  for  table  use.  To  have  them  in 
perfection  during  winter,  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  till 
near  the  close  of  June. 

In  moist,  favorable  seasona,  it  succeeds  well  In  compara- 
tively poor,  thin  soil. 

Cnltivate  and  preserve  as  directed  for  the  Early  Tumip- 

Catteii-a        Root  small,  regularly  tapering.     Flesh   deep 

Blood,      blood-red.     Leaves  small,  bright  red,  spreading, 

or  inclined  to  grow  horizontally.     Quality  good,  —  similar 

to  that  of  the  Red  Castelnaudary ;  which  variety  it  much 

resembles  in  its  general  character. 
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On  account  of  iu  small  8126,  it  requires  little  space,  and 
may  be  gn>wn  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart. 

A  sub-variety  of  the  Mangel  Wurzel,  produ-  OowoHom 
cing  its  roots  almost  entirely  above  ground ;  only    Wimol. 
a  small  portion  growing  within  the  earth.     Boot  sieiincyT-Liu 
long  and  slender,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  ^'^'JfxV!  ^^' 
and  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter,  at  its  broadest  part ; 
often  grooved  or  furrowed  lengthwise,  and  almost  invariably 
bent  and  distorted,  —  the  effect  either  of  the  wind,  or  of  the 
weight  of  its  foliage.     Flesh  greenish   white,  circled  with 
red  at  the  centre.     Leaves  of  medium  size,  green,  erect ;  the 
leaf^stems  and  nerves  pale  red  or  rose  color. 

It  derives  its  different  names  from  its  various  contorted 
forms ;  sometimes  resembling  a  horn,  and  often  assuming  a 
shape  not  unlike  that  of  a  serpent. 

The  variety  is  much  esteemed  and  extensively  cultivated  . 
in  some  parts  of  £urope,  although  less  productive  than  the 
White  Sugar  or  Long  Bed  Mangel  Wurzel. 

Aside  from  its  smaller  size,  this  variety  much  IBartar  Man- 

"^  ffelwursel. 

resembles  the   Common  Bed  Man<?el  Wurzel.  eablt  scakci- 

'^  TT.     DiSKTTB 

Boot  contracted  towards  the  crown,  which  rises  "'*^'^*-  ^*^ 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  taper- 
ing within  the  earth  to  a  regular  cone.  Skin  purplish  rose, 
deeper  colored  than  that  of  the  last  named.  Flesh  white, 
circled  or  zoned  with  pale  red.  Leaves  spreading,  green  ;  the 
leaf-stems  rose-colored. 

It  is  remarkable  for  the  regular  and  symmetrical  form  of 
its  roots,  which  grow  rapidly,  and,  if  pulled  while  young, 
are  tender,  sweet,  and  well  flavored.  Planted  the  last  of 
June,  it  makes  a  table-beet  of  more  than  average  quality  for 
winter  use. 

When  sown  early,  it  attains  a  comparatively  large  size, 
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and  ehonld  hftve  a  space  of  twenty  inclies  between  tbe  rows ; 
but  when  Bown  late,  fifleen  inches  between  the  rowe,  and  six 
inches  between  the  plants  in  the  rows,  will  afford  ample 
space  for  their  development, 

B&rlr  Blood      The    roots   of  tliis   familiar  variety  are  pro- 
Bootad.      duccd    almost    entirely  within    the    earth,   and 
B"T'        Dieasure,  when  of  aver^;e  size,  from  four  indies 
to    four    and    a   half    in    depth,   and    about    four    inches 
in    diameter.     Form    turbinate,   flatten- 
ed,   smooth,    and     eymmetrical.      Neck 
small,  tap-root  very  slender,  and   regu- 
larly tapering.     Skin  deep  purplish  red. 
Flesh  deep  blood-red,  sometimes  girclod 
and   rayed  with   paler   red,  remarkably 
sweet   and    tender.      Leaves    erect,  not 
very  numerous,  and  of  a  deep-red  color, 
sometimes    inclining   to   green ;    but  the 
stems  and  nerves  always  of  a  deep  bril- 
■  liant  red. 
The  £arly  Blood  Turnip  Beet  succeeds  well  from  Canada 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  in  almost  every  section  of  the 
United  States  is  more  esteemed,  and  more  generally  culti- 
vated   for    early   use,  than    any    other    variety.      Among 
market-gnrdeuers,  it   is   the  most   popular  of  the   summer 
beefs.     It  makes  a  rapid  growth,  comes  early  to  the  table, 
and,  when  sown  late,  keeps  well,  and  is  nearly  as  valuable 
for  use  in  winter  as  in  summer  and  autumn. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  tabic  sorts,  the  turnip-rooted 
beets  are  much  sweeter  and  more  tender  if  pidlcd  before  they 
are  fully  grown  ;  and  consequently,  to  have  a  continued  sup- 
ply in  their  greatest  perfection,  sowings  should  be  made  from 
the  beginning  of  April  to  the  last  of  June,  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  weeks. 
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The  roots,  especiallj  those  intended  for  seed,  should  be 
harvested  before  severe  frosts,  as  they  are  liable  to  decay 
when  frozen  at  the  crown,  or  even  chilled. 

Sow  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart ;  and  when  two  inches 
in  height,  thin  out  the  plants  to  six  inches  apart  in  the  drills. 
An  acre  of  land  in  good  cultivation  wiU  yield  from  seven  to 
eight  hundred  bushels. 

An  improved  variety  of  the  Long  Red  Mangel  Gtorman  Bed 

nfjftngel 

Wurzel,  almost  regularly  cylindrical,  and  ter-  Wurzel. 
minating  at  the  lower  extremity  in  an  obtuse  '^'•»-«{« *<»»«• 
cone.  It  grows  much  out  of  ground,  the  neck  or 
crown  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  rarely  forked  or 
deformed  by  small  side  roots,  and  is  generally  much 
neater  aud  more  regular  than  the  Long  Red.  Size  very 
large ;  well-developed  specimens  measure  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  inches  in  length,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  Flesh  white,  with  red  zones  or  rings ;  more  col- 
ored than  that  of  the  last  named.  Leaves  erect,  green ;  the 
stems  and  nerves  washed  or  stained  with  rose-red. 

For  agricultural  purposes,  this  variety  is  superior  to  the 
Long  Red,  as  it  is  larger,  more  productive  and  more  easily 
harvested. 

Boot  produced    half    above    ground,   nearly  German  Tel- 

low  Mangel 
cylindrical  for  two-thirds  its  length,  terminating     Wuraei. 

Gbekn  Manobl 

rather  bluntly,  and  often  branched  or  deformed  j^p^J^^5i*L,. 
by  small  side  roots.  Size  large  ;  —  when  well 
grown,  measuring  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  deep,  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds.  Skin  above  ground,  greenish  brown;  below,  yel- 
low. Flesh  white,  occasionally  zoned  or  marked  with  yellow. 
Leaves  of  medium  size,  rather  numerous,  erect,  very  pale,  or 
yellowish  green ;  the  stems  and  ribs  light  green. 
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While  young  and  small,  the  roots  are  tender  and  well- 
flavored  ;  hut  this  is  a  field  ratlier  than  a  tahle  heet.  In 
point  of  productiveness,  it  differs  little  from  the  Common 
Long  Red,  and  should  be  cultivated  as  directed  for  that 
variety. 

Half  Ifonff       Root   produced  within  the  earth,  of  medium 

Blood.  ^ 

DwAur  Blood,  sizc,  or  rather  small ;  —  usually  measuring  about 

Ff^rs  DwAKr 

KABLT^HALr   three  inches  in  thickness  near  the  crown,  and  ta- 

1.0IV0  Blood.  .  .  i       i  i    i     •         . 

BouoB  nai».  penng  regularly  to  a  pomt ;  the  length  being  ten 
or  twelve  inches.  Skin  smooth,  very  deep  pur- 
plish-red. Flesh  deep  blood-red,  circled  and  rayed 
with  paler  red,  remarkably  fine  grained,  of  firm 
texture,  and  very  sugary.  Leaves  small,  bright 
red,  blistered  on  the  surface,  and  spreading  hori- 
zontally.    Leaf-stems  short. 

An  excellent,  half-early,  garden  variety,  sweet, 
and  well  flavored,  a  good  keeper,  and  by  many 
considered  superior  to  the  Common  Long  Blood. 
Wlien  full  grown,  it  is  still  tender  and  fine- 
grained, and  much  less  stringy  and  fibrous  than 
the  last  named,  at  an  equally  advanced  stage  of 
growth.  It  may  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best 
Half  Long  Blood,  tablc-bcets,  and  is  well  worthy  cultivation. 

Improved        This  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  Common 
Ijong  Blood. 
LOKo  rmuoth  Lon<^  Blood,  attaininf^  a  much  lar<;er  size,  and 

Blood.  ... 

differing  in  its  form,  and  manner  of  growth. 
"NVlien  matured  in  good  soil,  its  length  is  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet ;  and  its  diameter,  which  is  retained  for 
more  than  half  its  length,  is  from  four  to  five  inches.  It  is 
seldom  symmetrical  in  its  form ;  for,  though  it  has  but  few 
straggling  side-roots,  it  is  almost  invariably  bent  and  dis- 
torted.    Skin  smooth,  very  deep  or  blackish  purple.     Flesh 
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dark  blood-red,  sweet,  tender,  and  fine  grained,  while  the 
root  is  young  and  small,  but  liable  to  be  tough 
and  fibrous  when  full  grown.  Leaves  small, 
erect,  red,  and  not  very  numerous.  Leaf-stems 
blood-red. 

This  beet,  like  the  Common  Long  Blood,  is 
a  popular  winter  sort,  retaining  its  color  well 
when  boiled.  It  is  of  larger  size  than  the  last 
named,  grows  more  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  has  fewer  fibrous  and  accidental 
small  side-roots.  While  young,  it  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  old  variety  ;  but,  when  full  grown, 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  much  superior.  To 
have  the  variety  in  its  greatest  perfection  for 
winter  use,  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  before 
the  10th  of  June  ;  as  the  roots  of  this,  as  well  as 
those  of  nearly  all  the  table  varieties,  are  much 
more  tender  and  succulent  when  very  rapidly 
grown,  and  of  about  two  thirds  their  full  size. 

Sow  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  thin  to 
eight  inches  apart  in  the  drills  ;  or  sow  on  ridges 

'"'bISl^'  eighteen  inches  apart. 

The  roots  of  this  familiar  variety  are  long,  Iioxiff  Blood, 
tapering,  and  comparatively  slender ;  the  size  lo^to  blood. 
varying  according  to  the  depth  and  richness  of  the  soil. 
Skin  dark  purple,  sometimes  purplish-black.  Flesh  deep 
blood-red,  very  fine  grained  and  sugary,  retaining  its  color 
well  after  being  boiled.  Leaves  rather  numerous,  of  medium 
size,  erect,  deep  purplish-red  ;  the  leaf-stems  blood-red. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  winter  beets ;  but,  for  late 
keeping,  the  seed  should  not  be  sown  before  the  middle 
of  June,  as  the  roots,  when  large,  are  frequently  tough  and 
fibrous. 
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The  Improved  Long  Blood  is  a  variety  of  this,  and  has,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  superseded  it  in  the  vegetable  garden ; 
rather,  it  would  seem,  on  account  of  its  greater  size,  than 
from  any  real  superioritj  as  respects  its  quality  or  keeping 
properties. 

Root  fusiform,  contracted  at  the  crown,  which,   Iions  Bed 

Mmnffel 
in  the  genuine  variety,  rises  six  or  eight  inches    'Wunel. 

Kkd  Mawosl 

above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Size  large ;  jJl'IiJJo 
when  grown  m  good  soil  often  measuring  eighteen  xa». 
inches  in  length,  and  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter.  Skin 
below  ground  purplish-rose  ;  brownish-red  where  exposed  to 
the  air  and  light.  Leaves  green ;  the  stems  and  nerves 
washed  or  stained  with  rose-red.  Flesh  white,  zoned  and 
clouded  with  different  shades  of  red. 

The  Long  Red  Mangel  Wurzel  is  hardy,  keeps  well,  grows 
rapidly,  is  very  productive,  and  in  this  country  is  more  gen- 
erally cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes  than  any  other 
variety.  According  to  Lawson,  the  marbled  or  mixed  color 
of  its  flesh  seems  paHicularly  liable  to  vary  ;  in  some  speci- 
mens, it  is  almost  of  a  uniform  red  ;  while,  in  others,  the  red 
u  scarcely,  and  oflcn  not  at  all,  perceptible.  These  variations 
in  color,  arc,  however,  of  no  importance  as  respects  the 
quality  of  the  roots. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  last 
of  May.  If  sown  in  drills,  they  should  be  at  least  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  the  plants  should  be  thinned  to  ten  inches  in 
the  drills.  If  sown  on  ridges,  the  sowing  should  be  made  in 
double  rows ;  the  ridges  being  three  and  a  half  or  four 
feet  apart,  and  the  rows  fifteen  inches  apart.  The  yield  varies 
with  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  state  of  cultivation  ;  thirty 
and  thirty-five  tons  being  frequently  harvested  from  an  acre. 

While  young,  the  roots  are  tender  and  well-flavored,  and 
arc  sometimes  employed  for  table  use. 


THE  BEST. 


U 


An  imptOTed  Tuiet  j  of  the  Wlilte  Sugar  idm^  Whti* 
Beet.     Boot  produced  much  above  ground,  and 


WurmoL 
of  Terr  large  sixe ;    if  well  grown,  measuring     G*KKii<Tt»r 

nearlj   six  inches  in  diameter,    and    eighteen    ^mI^eI'* 
inches  in  depth, — the  diameter  often  retained       i>is«Tr« 
for  nearly  two  thirds  the  length.     Skin  green,  co"J[.;j^^  ««'«• 
-where   exposed  to  light  and   air;     below   ground,   white. 
Flesh  white.     Leares  green,  rather  large,  and  not  so  nu- 
merous as  those  of  the  White  Sugar. 

Fkt>ductive,  and  superior  to  the  lai»t  named  for  agricultural 
purposes ;  the  quality  being  equaUj  good,  and  the  yield  much 


Root  somewhat  fusiform,   Iiona  Y«l* 

low  Mancel 
contracted  towards  the  crown,     Wurmer 

which  rises  six  or  eight  inches  Qkossk.  iu 
above  the  surface  of  the  gi*ounil.  Size 
remarkably  large  ;  when  grown  in  deep 
rich  soil,  often  measuring  twenty  inches 
in  length,  and  fivo  or  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness. Skin  yellow,  bordering  on  orange- 
color.  Flesh  pale  yellow,  zoned  or  cir- 
cled with  white,  not  close-grained  but 
sugary.  Leaves  comparatively  largo, 
pale  green ;  the  stems  and  nerves  yellow  ; 
the  neri'es  paler. 

The  variety  is  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive of  the  field-beets  ;  but  the  roots  are 
neither  smooth  nor  symmetrical,  a  major- 
ity being  forked  or  much  branched. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Paris  it  is  extensively 
cultivated,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  dairy 
LoBgT«]iovii«it«iwumL  farmers,  on  account  of  the  rich  color 
which  it  imparts  to  milk  when  fed  to  dairy-stock.     Com- 
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pared  with  the  German  Yellow,  the  roots  of  this  variety  are 
longer,  not  so  thick,  more  tapering ;  and  the  flesh  is  of  a 
much  deeper  color.     It  has  also  larger  foliage. 


Olive-  Recently  introduced.     Bulb  ovoid ;  intermedi* 

shaped 

Mangel  ate  in  form  between  the  Bed  Globe  and  common 
TV^urael. 

B«d.  Red  Man<2:el  Wurzel ;  smooth  and  symmetrical. 

woKZEil  Flesh  solid,  somewhat  variable  in  color,  usually 
white,  shaded  or  zoned  with  red,  but  sometimes  with  very 
little  coloring.  It  is  hardy,  grows  vigorously,  and  is  said  to 
yield  quite  as  much  to  the  acre  as  either  of  the  last-named 
varieties. 


Olive-  A  recently  introduced  sort,  like  the  foregoing, 
Mangel  which  it  resembles  in  form,  hardiness,  and  pro- 
Yellow,  ductiveness.    Flesh  solid,  white,  zoned  or  clouded 

Tkllow  Oval 

woMEL.  with  different  shades  of  yellow. 


Fine-Apple       Root  of  medium   size,  fusiform.     Skin  deep 
Short-Top. 

Hop.  Mag,  purplish-red.  Flesh  very  deep  blood-red,  fine- 
grained, as  sweet  as  the  Bassano,  tender,  and  of  excellent 
quality  for  table  use.  Leaves  short  and  few  in  number,  red- 
dish-green ;  leaf-stems  and  nerves  blood-red. 

In  its  foliage  as  well  as  in  the  color  of  the  root,  it  strongly 
resembles  some  of  the  Long  Blood  varieties  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
large,  is  much  finer  in  texture,  and  superior  in  flavor.  It  is 
strictly  a  garden  or  table  beet,  and,  whether  for  fall  or  winter 
use,  is  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Bed  Oastel-       This  beet  derives  its  name  from  a  town  in  the 
naudary.  .  «▼  i       .     -r* 

Tratu.       province  of  Languedoc  m  France,  where  the  soil 

is  particularly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  these  vegetables,  and 

where  this  variety,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  in  France  for 

its  nut-like  flavor,  was  originally  produced. 
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The  roots  grow  within  the  earth.  The  leaves  are  thicklj 
clustered  around  the  crown,  spreading  on  the  ground.  The 
longest  of  the  leaf-stems  do  not  exceed  three  inches :  these 
and  the  veins  of  the  leaves  are  quite  purple,  whilst  the 
leaves  themselves  are  green,  with  only  a  slight  stain  of 
purple.  The  root  is  little  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  top,  tapering  gradually  to  the  length  of  nine  inches. 
The  flesh,  which  is  of  a  deep  purple,  and  exhibits  dark  rings, 
preserves  its  fine  color  when  boiled,  is  very  tender  and  sweet, 
and  presents  a  delicate  appearance  when  cut  in  slices. 

Being  small  in  its  whole  habit,  it  occupies  but  little  space 
in  the  ground,  and  may  be  sown  closer  than  other  varieties 
usually  are. 

Kot  generally  known  or  much  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Boot  nearly  spherical,  but  tapering  to  pear-  ^^i^^®?® 
shaped   at  the  base ;  nearly  one-third  produced       vvuraei. 

*^  '  .^  IT  Bettebavc 

above  ground.  Size  large;  well-grown  speci-  no^o'i'Vi/. 
mens  measuring  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  nine 
or  ten  inches  in  depth.  Skin  smooth,  and  of  a  rich  purplish 
rose-color  below  ground ;  brown  above  the  surface  where 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Flesh  white,  rarely  circled  with  rose- 
red.  Leaves  pale  green,  or  yellowish  green ;  the  stems  and 
ribs  or  nerves  sometimes  veined  with  red. 

This  variety  is  productive,  keeps  well,  and,  like  the  Yel- 
low  Globe,  is  well  adapted  to  hard  and  shallow  soils.  It  is 
usually  cultivated  for  agricultural  purposes,  although  the 
yield  is  comparatively  less  than  that  of  the  last  named. 

In  moist  soils,  the  Yellow  Globe  succeeds  best ;  and,  as  its 
quality  is  considered  superior,  it  is  now  more  generally  cul- 
tivated than  the  Bed. 


An  improved  variety  of  the   Yellow   Globe      Button's 

Mangel   Wurzel,  recommended  for   size,   sym-   low  Globe 

Manirel 
metiy  of  form,  and  solidity.     It  is  also  hardy,     Wursel. 
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yields  abundantly,  and  appears  to  I>e  adapted  to  all  descrip- 
tioDB  of  Boil. 

White  Olobo  A  Bub-variety  of  the  Yellow  and  Red  Globe, 
Wursel.  which,  ia  form  and  maaaer  of  growth,  il  much 
resembles.  Skis,  above  ground,  green ;  below,  white. 
Leaves  green.  Flesh  white  and  sugary ;  but,  like  the  fore- 
going sorts,  not  fine-grained,  or  Buit«d  for  table  use. 

Productive,  easily  harvested,  excellent  and  profitable  for 
farm  purposes,  and  remarkably  well  adapted  tor  cultivation 
in  hard,  shallow  soil. 

'WliitA  Bu-      Itoot  fusiform,  sixteen  inches  in  length,  six  or 
whiti  sii.i-  seven  inches  in  its  greatest  diameter,  contracted 
blaVc'i.     towards  the  crown,  thickest  just  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  but  nearly  retaining  its  size  for 
half  the  depth,  and  thence  tapering  regularly  to  a  point. 
Skin  white,  washed  with  green  or 
rose-red  at  the  crown.     Flesh  white, 
crisp,    and    very    sugary.      Leaves 
green  ;  the  leaf-stems  clear  green,'or 
green  stained  with  light  red,  accord- 
ing to  the  variety. 

The  White  Sugar  Beet  is  quite 
extensively  grown  in  this  country, 
and  is  employed  almost  exclusively 
as  feed  for  stock ;  although  the 
young  roots  are  sweet,  tender,  and 
well  flavored,  and  in  all  respects 
superior  for  the  table  to  many  gar- 
den varieties.  In  France,  it  is 
largely  cultivated  for  the  manufac- 
nui*8<ifus«L  (yj^g  ^j>  g„ga,  an^  for  distillation. 

Of  the   two    sub-varieties,    some   cultivators    prefer  the 
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Green-top ;  others,  the  Bose-colored,  or  Bed-top.  The  lat- 
ter is  the  larger,  more  productive,  and  the  better  keeper; 
but  the  former  is  the  more  sagarj.  It  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  preserve  the  varieties  in  a  pure  state ;  much  of 
the  seed  usually  sown  containing,  in  some  degree,  a  mixture 
of  both. 

It  is  cultivated  in  all  respects  as  the  Long  Red  Mangel 
Wurzel,  and  the  yield  per  acre  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty 
tons. 

A  variety  of  the  Early  Turnip-rooted  Blood,  "White  Tup- 
^  .  .  nip-pooted. 

with  green  leaves  and  white  flesh  ;  the  size  and 

form  of  the  root,  and  season  of  maturity,  being  nearly  the 

same.     Quality  tender,  sweet,  and  well  flavored;   but,  on 

account  of  its  color,  not  so  marketable  as  the  last  named. 

Hoot  sixteen  inches  long,  Ave  inches  in  diam-  -."^yf^tt's 
eter,  fusiform,  and  somewhat  angular  in  conse-        "o^- 
quence  of  broad  and  shallow  longitudinal  fur-   s^k?' itifu'^B 
rows  or  depressions.     Crown  conical,  brownish.         v^ 
Skin  smooth,  slate-black.     Flesh  deep  purplish-red,  circled 
and  rayed  with  yet  deeper  shades  of  red,  fine-grained,  and 
remarkably  sugary.     Leaves  deep  red,  shaded  with  brown- 
ish-red ;    those  of  the  centre,  erect ;   those  of  the  outside, 
q>reading  or  horizontal. 

The  variety  is  not  early,  but  of  fine  quality  ;  keeps  remark- 
ably well,  and  is  particularly  recommended  for  cultivation 
for  winter  and  spring  use.     Much  esteemed  in  England. 

Root  produced  within  the  earth,  broadest  at  y?^^*'^  ^Jas- 
the  crown,  where  its  diameter  is  nearly  tliree    Troau.  vu, 
inches,  and  tapering  gradually  to  a  point ;  the  length  being 
about  eight  inches.    Skin  orange-yellow.     Flesh  clear  yellow, 
with  paler  zones  or  rings.     Leaves  spreading,  those  on  the 

2* 
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ontside  being  on  Btems  about  four  inches  in  length  ;  the  inner 
oneB  are  shorter,  numerous,  of  a  dark  green  color,  and  waved 
on  the  edges :  the  leaf-stemB  are  green,  rather  than  yellow. 
An  excellent  table-beet,  being  tender,  yet  firm,  and  very 
Bweet  when  boiled,  although  its  color  18  not  so  agreeable  to 
the  eye. 

fellow  This   is  a   dobular-fomied  beet,    measuring 

Globe  KMi.  .  .         .  ,  . 

Roi  'Wuriel.  about    ten    inches    m   diameter,   and   weignmg 

Olobe  Uui-  ten  or  twelve  pounds  ;  about  one  half  of  the 
eel  Wur»el.  '^ 

BiTTMii.i     root  growing  above  ground.    Skin  yellow,  where 

™'  it  is  covered  by  the  soil ;  and  yellowish-brown 

above  the  surface,  where  exposed  to  light  and  air.  Flesh 
while,  zoned  or  marked  with  yellow,  close-grained  and  sugary. 
Leaves  not  large  or  numerous,  rather  erect,  green  ;  the  Btems 
and  ribs  paler,  and  sometimes  yellowish. 

The  Yellow  Globe  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  all  the 
varielica ;  and,  though  not  adapted  to  table  use,  is  particu- 
larly excellent  for  stock  of  all  descriptions,  as  the  roolB  are 
not  only  remarkably  sugary,  but  contain  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  albumen.     It  retains  its  soundness  and  freshness  till 
the  season  he«  far   advauced, 
does  not  sprout  so  early  in  spring 
as  many  others,  and  is  especially 
adapted  for  cultivation  in  hard, 
shallow  soil. 

The  yield  varies  from  thirty 
to  forty  lonB  per  acre,  according 
to  soil,  season,  and  culture ;  al- 
though crops  are  recorded  of 
fifty  tons  and  upwards. 

Sow  from  the  last  of  April  to 
the  last  of  May  ;  but  early  sow- 
ings succeed  best.    If  sown  in 
Tdioir  oiDiii  uupi  worML         dHtls,    thcy    should    be    made 
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twenty  inches  apart,  and  the  pUnta  should  he  thinned  to 
ten  inches  apart  in  the  drills ;  if  sown  on  ridges,  sow  in 
double  rows,  making  the  ridges  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  the 
rows  sixteen  inches  apart.  On  account  of  its  globular  form, 
the  crop  can  be  harvested  with  great  facility  bj  the  use  of 
a  common  plough. 

A   sub-variety  of  the   Blood   Turnip-rooted,  Yellow  Tup- 
•^  '^  nip-rooted, 

diflering  principally  in  color,  but  to  some  extent 

also  in  its  form,  which  is  less  compressed.  Leaves  large, 
yellowish-green;  the  leaf-stems  and  nerves  yellow.  Flesh 
yellow,  comparatively  close-grained,  sweet  and  tender. 

Not  much  cultivated  on  account  of  its  color ;  the  red  vari- 
eties being  preferred  for  table  use. 


THE    CARROT. 

DauouB  carota. 

The  Carrot,  in  its  cultivated  state,  is  a  half-hardy  biennial. 
It  is  indigenous  to  some  parts  of  Great  Britain,  generally 
growing  in  chalky  or  sandy  soil,  and  to  some  extent  has  be- 
come naturalized  in  this  country,  being  found  in  gravelly 
pastures  and  mowing  fields,  and  occasionally  by  road-sides, 
in  loose  places,  where  the  surface  has  been  disturbed  or  re- 
moved. In  its  native  state,  the  root  is  small,  slender,  and 
fibrous,  or  woody,  of  no  value,  and  even  of  questionable 
properties  as  an  article  of  food. 

SoUy  Sowing^  and  Ctdture.  —  The  Carrot  flourishes  best 
in  a  good,  light,  well-enriched  loam.  Where  there  is  a  choice 
of  situations,  heavy  and  wet  soils  should  be  avoided ;  and, 
where  extremes  are  alternatives,  preference  should  be  given 
to  the  light  and  dry.  If  possible,  the  ground  should  be 
stirred  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  incorporating 
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a  liberal  application  of  well-digested  compost,  and  well  pul- 
verizing the  soil  in  the  operation.  The  surface  should  next 
be  levelled,  cleared  as  much  as  possible  of  stones  and  hard 
lumps  of  earth,  and  made  mellow  and  friable ;  in  which 
state,  if  the  ground  contains  sufficient  moisture  to  color  the 
surface  when  it  is  stirred,  it  will  be  ready  for  the  seed.  This 
may  be  sown  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  20th  of  May ; 
but  early  sowings  succeed  best.  The  drills  should  be  made 
an  inch  in  depth  ;  and  for  the  smaller,  garden  varieties,  about 
ten  inches  apart.  The  larger  sorts  are  grown  in  drills,  about 
fourteen  inches  apart ;  the  plants  in  the  rows  being  thinned 
to  five  or  six  inches  asunder. 

Harvesting.  —  The  roots  attain  their  full  size  by  the 
autumn  of  the  first  year ;  and,  as  they  are  not  perfectly 
hardy,  should  be  dug  and  housed  before  the  ground  is  frozen. 
When  large  quantities  are  raised  for  stock,  they  are  generally 
placed  in  bulk  in  the  cellar,  without  packing ;  but  the  finer 
sorts,  when  intended  for  the  table,  are  usually  packed  in 
earth  or  sand,  in  order  fo  retain  their  freshness  and  fiavor. 
With  ordinary  precaution,  they  will  remain  sound  and  fttesh 
until  May  or  June. 

Seed.  —  To  raise  seed,  select  good-sized,  smooth,  and  sym- 
metrical roots  ;  and  as  early  in  spring  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground,  and  the  weather  settled,  transplant  to  rows  three 
feet  apart,  and  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  sinking  the 
crowns  just  below  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  seed-stalks  are  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height,  with 
numerous  branches.  The  flowers  appear  in  June  and  July ; 
are  white;  and  are  produced  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  in  umbels,  or  flat,  circular  groups  or  clusters,  from 
two  to  five  inches  in  diameter.  The  seed  ripens  in  August ; 
but,  as  all  the  heads  do  not  ripen  at  once,  they  should  be  cut 
off  as  they  successively  mature.  The  stiff,  pointed  hairs  or 
bristles  with  which  the  seeds  are  thickly  covered,  and  which 
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cause  them  to  adhere  together,  should  be  removed  either  by 
threshing  or  by  rubbing  between  the  hands ;  clearing  them 
more  or  less  perfectly,  according  to  the  manner  of  sowing. 
If  sown  by  a  machine,  the  seeds  should  not  only  be  free 
ft'om  broken  fragments  of  the  stems  of  the  plant,  but  the 
surface  should  be  made  as  smooth  as  possible.  For  hand- 
sowing,  the  condition  of  the  seed  is  less  essential ;  though, 
when  clean,  it  can  be  distributed  in  the  drill  more  evenly 
and  with  greater  facility. 

The  seeds  of  the  several  varieties  differ  little  in  size, 
form,  or  color,  and  are  not  generally  distinguishable  from 
each  other.  They  will  keep  well  two  years ;  and  if  pre- 
served from  dampness,  and  placed  in  a  cool  situation,  a  large 
percentage  will  vegetate  when  three  years  old. 

In  the  vegetable  garden,  an  ounce  of  seed  is  allowed 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  drill ;  and,  for  field  culture, 
about  two  pounds  for  an  acre. 

An  ounce  contains  twenty-four  thousand  seeds. 

U«e.  —  Though  not  relished  by  all  palates,  carrots  are  ex- 
tensively employed  for  culinary  purposes.  They  form  an 
important  ingredient  in  soups,  stews,  and  French  dishes  of 
various  descriptions  ;  and  by  many  are  much  esteemed 
when  simply  boiled  and  served  with  meats  or  fish.  They 
are  also  considered  valuable  for  almost  all  descriptions  of 
farm  stock,  and  are  more  or  less  extensively  cultivated 
throughout  the  country  for  this  purpose.  For  horses,  they 
are  palatable  and  healthful ;  and  for  dairy  cows,  few  kinds 
cf  food  are  better  suited,  as  they  are  not  only  highly  nutri- 
tious, but  impart  color  and  flavor  to  butter. 

The  varieties  are  as  follow  :  — 

The  Altrincham  Carrot  measures  about  four-  AltrinohAm. 

Law. 

teen  inches  in  length,  by  two  inches  in  diameter.    ALTRiitonAM. 

®      '     -^  Long  Red  Ai^ 

It  retains  its  thickness  for  nearly  two  thirds      '"k*?^"' 
its  length :   but  the  surface  is  seldom  regular  or  smooth ; 
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the  genuine  variety  being  generally  characterized  by  numer* 
OU8  crosswise  elevations,  and  corresponding  depressions. 
Neck  small  and  conical,  rising  one  or  two  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Skin  nearly  bright  red ;  the  root  having 
a  semi-transparent  appearance.  Flesh  bright  and  lively, 
crisp  and  breaking  in  its  texture ;  and  the  heart,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  root,  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Long 
Orange.     Leaves  long,  but  not  large  or  very  numerous. 

According  to  Lawson,  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
Long  Orange  by  the  roots  growing  more  above  ground,  by 
its  more  convex  or  rounded  shoulders,  and  by  its  tapering 
more  irregularly,  and  terminating  more  abruptly.  It  is, 
however,  exceedingly  difficult  to  procure  the  variety  in  its 
purity,  as  it  is  remarkably  liable  to  sport,  although  the  roots 
grown  for  seed  be  selected  with  the  greatest  care. 

It  is  a  good  field-carrot,  but  less  productive  than  the  long 
Orange  and  some  others ;  mild  and  well  flavored  for  the 
table,  and  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  cultivation  for  market. 

Thompson  states  that  *'  it  derives  its  name  from  a  place 
called  Altrincham,  in  Cheshire,  Eng.,  where  it  is  supposed 
to  have  originated.  In  seedsmen's  lists,  it  is  frequently, 
but  erroneously,  called  the  Altringham/' 

Barly  Frame.  Root  grooved  or  furrowed  at  the  crown. 
Hoik,  earijbst  rouudish,  or  somcwhat  ^lobular ;  rather  more 
suSst'sc^rlbt.  than  two  inches  in  diameter,  nearly  the  same 
in  depth,  and  tapering  suddenly  to  a  very  slender  tap-root. 
Skin  red,  or  reddish  orange ;  brown  or  greenish  where  it 
comes  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Foliage 
small  and  finely  cut  or  divided,  not  so  large  or 
luxuriant  as  that  of  the  Early  Horn. 

The  Early  Frame  is  the  earliest  of  all  varieties, 

and  is  especially  adapted  for  cultivation  under 

Eari^  Fnun*.    gi<L^9  ^^  ^^  accouut  of  its  carlincss,  and  the 
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Bbortneas  and  small  size  of  its  roots.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
best  sorts  for  the  table,  being  very  delicate,  fine-grained, 
mild,  and  remarkably  well  flavored. 

Whero  space  is  limited,  it  may  be  grown  in  rows  six 
inches  apart,  thinned  to  three  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  or 
sown  broadcast,  and  the  young  plaots  thinned  to  three  inches 
^»art  in  each  direction. 

Boot  slender  and  taperiuiF,  measurinii  seven  Barlr  BMt- 
-  ,     -     .        -     ,         .  .  .     ,        .      .      liOiwBoirtot. 

or  eight  inches  m  length,  and  two  inches  in  its  aiLr-u>ii>  bu 
greatest   diameter.     Crown  hollow.     Skin  red 
below  the  surface  of   the  ground,  green  or  brown  above. 
Flesh  reddish  orange,  fine-grained,  mild,  and  well  flavored 
Foliage  similar  to  that  of  the  Early  Frame,  but  not  abundant. 

The  variety  is  remarkably  productive ;  in  good  soil  and 
favorable  seasons,  often  yielding  an  amount  per  acre  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  Long  Orange.  SeasoD  intermediate 
between  the  early  garden  and  late  field  sorts. 

Root  six  inches  in  length,  two  inches  and  a  BulrHom. 
half  in  diameter,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  taper-  ^■■'■■."eI.Vlt 
lag  abruptly  to  a  very  slender  tap-root.  Skin  ouTtn  hums. 
orange-red,  but  green  or  brown  where  it  comes  to  llie 
surface  of  the  ground.  Flesh  deep  orange-yellow,  fine- 
grained, and  of  superior  fiavor  and  delicacy. 
The  crown  of  the  root  is  hollow,  and  the 
foliage  short  and  small. 

The  variety  is  early,  and  as  a  table  carrot 
much  esteemed,  both  on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  its  heart  and  the  tenderness  of  its  fibre.  As 
the  roots  are  quite  short,  it  is  well  adapted  for 
shallow  soils  ;  and  on  poor,  thin  land  will  oflcn 
yield  a  greater  product  per  acre  than  the  Long 
Orange,  or  the  White  Belgian,  when  sown  under  chtsl 
like  circumstances. 
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Sow  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  thin  to  foor  inches  in 
the  rows. 

TlMad^n         Root  produced  within  the  earth,  fourteen  or 
Soanet.  $v.    fifteen  inches  long,  three  or  four  inches  in  diame- 

Flamubk's  Pale  ,       ,  _  /.     ./• 

B«D.  ter  at  the  broadest  part,  fusiform,  not  very  sym- 

metrical, but  often  quite  crooked  and  angular.  The  crown 
is  flat,  large,  and  nearly  covered  by  the  insertion  of  the 
leaves.  Flesh  reddish-yellow,  and  rather  coarse-grained, 
foliage  large  and  vigorous. 

The  roots  are  formed  early  and  with  great  certainty.  It 
is  also  productive,  of  large  size,  keeps  remarkably  well ;  and, 
though  of  coarse  texture,  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  cultivation 
for  farm  purposes. 

It  originated  in  Flanders,  and  is  comparatively  an  old 
variety,  but  is  little  disseminated,  and  not  grown  to  any 
extent  in  this  country. 

Zions  Oransa.  Root  long,  thickest  at  or  near  the  crown,  and 
tapering  regularly  to  a  point.  Size  very  variable,  being 
much  affected  by  soil,  season,  and  cultivation :  well-grown 
specimens  measure  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  three  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  crown.  Skin  smooth,  of  a  reddish  orange 
color.  Flesh  comparatively  close-grained,  succulent,  and 
tender,  of  a  light-reddish  vermilion  or  orange  color,  the  heart 
lighter,  and  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  root. 
Foliage  not  abundant,  but  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  col- 
lected into  a  comparatively  small  neck.  The  roots  are 
usually  produced  entirely  within  the  earth. 

If  pulled  while  young  and  small,  they  are  mild,  fine- 
grained, and  good  for  table  use ;  but  when  full  grown,  the 
texture  is  coarser,  and  the  flavor  stronger  and  less  agreeable. 

The  Long  Orange  is  more  cultivated  in  this  country  for 
agricultural  purposes  than  all  other  varieties.     With  respect 
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to  ite  valae  for  stock,  its  great  productiveness,  and  its  keep- 
ing properties,  it  is  considered  the  best  of  all  the  sorts  for 
field  culture.  A  well-enriched  soil  will  yield  from  six  hun- 
dred to  eight  hundred  bushels  per  acre.  The  seed  is  usually 
sown  in  drills,  about  fourteen  inches  apart,  but 
sometimes  on  ridges,  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
apart,  formed  by  turning  two  furrows  together; 
the  ridges  yielding  the  largest  roots,  and  the  drills 
the  greatest  quantity. 

Two  pounds  of  seed  are  usually  allowed  to  an 
acre ;  but  if  sown  by  a  well-regulated  machine, 
about  one  half  this  quantity  will  be  sufficient. 

Boot  very  long,  fusiform,  contracted  Iioac  Bod 

BeliEiaii. 
a  little  towards  the  crown,  but  nearly  ybllow  bel- 

of  uniform  thickness  from  the  top  P*" Vili!!  *"" 
down  half  the  length.  Size  large ;  M'hen  grown 
in  deep  soil,  often  measuring  twenty  inches  in 
length,  and  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
crown  rises  four  or  five  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  is  of  a  green  color ;  below  the 
surface,  the  skin  is  reddish-yellow.  Flesh  orange- 
red. 

This  variety,  like  the  White,  originated  in  Bel- 
gium. In  Europe  it  is  much  esteemed  by  agricul- 
turists, and  is  preferred  to  the  White  Belgian,  as 
it  is  not  only  nearly  as  productive,  but  has  none 
of  its  defects. 

Ixmjr  Bed  Bd- 
gtaa  Carrot. 

Boot  fusiform,  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  Zionff  Tellow. 

Lovo  Lkmov. 

crown,  and  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in 
depth.     Skin  pale  yellow,  or  lemon  color,  under  ground ;  but 
greenish  on  the  top,  or  crown,  which  rises  a  little  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil.     Flesh  yellow,  the  heart  paler,  and,  like 
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that  of  the  Long  Orange,  of  large  size.  AVhile  joung,  the 
roots  are  delicate,  mild,  and  well-flavorod ;  but  when  full 
grown,  valuable  only  for  stock. 

The  Long  Yellow  is  easily  harvested,  and  is  very  produc- 
tive, yielding  nearly  the  same  quantity  to  the  acre  as  the 
Long  Orange,  which  variety  it  much  resembles  in  its  general 
character,  and  with  whidi  it  is  frequently,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  intermixed. 

Ifonic  Bumy.  This  variety  much  resembles  the  Long  Orange  : 
jAMKi-a  Scarlet,  the  roots,  howcvcr,  are  more  slender,  the  heart 
is  smaller,  and  the  color  deeper. 

It  is  said  to  be  popular  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the  continent. 

Iionff  "Wliite.  Root  produced  entirely  below  trround,  rcffularly 
fusiform,  fifteen  inches  long,  by  about  three  inches 
in  its  largest  diameter.  Skin  white,  stained  with  russet-brown. 
Flesh  white,  and  generally  considered  sweeter 
than  that  of  the  colored  varieties. 

The  Common  White  has  been  but  little  culti- 
vated since  the  introduction  of  the  White  Belgian  ; 
a  variety  much  more  productive,  though  perhaps 
not  superior  either  in  flavor  or  fineness  of  texture. 


New  Inter-       An  Pjn;?lish  variety,  comparatively 
mediate. 

of  recent-  introduction.     Root  broadest 

at  the  crown,  and  thence  tapering  regularly  to  a 
point.  Size  full  medium ;  well-grown  specimens 
measuring  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
broadest  part,  and  about  one  foot  in  length.  Skin 
bright  orange-red.  Flesh  orange-yellow,  fine- 
grained, sweet,  well  flavored,  and,  while  young, 
excellent  for  table  use. 


Neir   Inter- 
m«dtet«. 
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Very  hardy,  and  productive ;  yielding,  according  to  the  best 
£nglish  authority,  a  greater  weight  per  acre  than  any  other 
yellow-fleshed  variety. 

Boot  fiisiform,  and  very  slender,  fourteen  inches  Purple  or 

Blood  Bed. 
in  length,  by  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter  violbttk.  viu 

at  the  top  or  broadest  part.     Skin  deep  purple,  varying  to 

some  extent  in  depth  of  shade,  but  generally  quite  dark. 

Flesh  purple  at  the  outer  part  of  the  root,  and  yellow  at  the 

centre  or  heart;   fine-grained,  sugary,  and   comparatively 

well  flavored. 

Not  much  cultivated  for  the  table,  on  account  of  the  brown 

color  it  imparts  to  soups  or  other  dishes  of  which  it  may  be 

an  ingredient.     It  is  also  inclined  to  run  to  seed  the  year  it 

is   sown.     It   has,  however,  the   reputation   of   flourishing 

better  in  wet,  heavy  soil  than  any  other  variety. 

Root  obtusely  conical,  seven  or  eight  inches  Short  "White, 
long,  by  about  four  mches  m  diameter  at  the  votoss.  vu. 
crown,  which  is  large,  flat,  greenish,  and  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Skin  white,  tinted  with  amber,  smooth 
and  fine.  Flesh  yellowish- white,  remarkably  solid,  and  fine 
in  texture ;  sweet  and  well  flavored.  Foliage  rather  finely 
divided,  and  as  vigorous  as  the  Long  Orange. 

The  Short  White  yields  well,  retains  its  qualities  during 
winter,  and  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  soils  that  are 
hard  and  shallow. 

Boot    fusiform,   very  long,   and  regular;    the    Btudler* 
crown  level  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.     In  good    bbokbwick. 
cultivation,  the  roots  attain  a  length  of  sixteen  inches,  and  a 
diameter  of  nearly  two  inches.     Color  bright  reddish-orange, 
like  the  Altrincham. 

An  excellent  table-carrot,  but  flourishes  well  only  in  deep, 
mellow  soil. 
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WUte  B«lcl«i.  Boot  xerv  long,  fnsifomi,  freqnentlj  meas- 
uring eighteen  or  twent^r  inches  in  length, 
and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  genuine  variety, 
the  crown  rises  five  or  six  inches  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  contraction  to- 
wards the  top,  the  full  diameter  is  retained  for  nearly  one 
half  of  the  entire  length.  Skin  green  ahove,  white  below 
ground.  Flesh  white,  tending  to  citron-yellow  at  the  centre 
or  heart  of  the  root ;  somewhat  coarse  in  texture.  Foliage 
rather  large  and  vigorous. 

The  White  Belgian  Carrot  is  remarkable  for  its  produc- 
tiveness, surpassing  in  this  respect  all  other  varieties,  and 
exceeding  that  of  the  Long  Orange  by  nearly  one  fourth.  It 
can  be  harvested  with  great  facility,  and  gives  a  good  return 
even  on  poor  soils. 

The  variety  is  not  considered  of  any  value  as  a  table  escu- 
lent, and  is  grown  almost  exclusively  for  feeding  stock  ;  for 
which  purpose  it  is,  however,  esteemed  less  valuable  than 
the  yellow-fleshed  sorts,  because  less  nutritious,  and  more 
liable  to  decay  during  winter. 

Since  its  introduction,  it  has  somewhat  deteriorated  ;  and, 
as  now  grown,  differs  to  some  extent  from  the  description 
given  above.  The  roots  are  smaller,  seldom  rise  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  soil,  and  taper  directly  £rom 
the  crown  to  the  point.  A  judicious  selection  of  roots  for 
seed,  continued  for  a  few  seasons,  would  undoubtedly  restore 
the  variety  to  its  primitive  form  and  dimensions. 

The  same  amount  of  seed  will  be  required  as  of  the  Long 
Orange ;  and  the  general  method  of  culture  should  be  the 
same,  with  the  exception  that,  in  thinning  out  the  plants, 
the  White  Belgian  should  have  more  space. 


Wite  BaliKlan     Root  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  two 
Horn. 

^MlTtf'KiJ*   i^<5^®s  in  its  greatest  diameter,  tapering  regularly 
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trom  ibe  crown  to  the  point.     Skin  fine,  clear  white.     Flesh 
very  white,  aod  almost  transparent,  mild,  t«nder,  and  delicate. 
A  French  variety,  remarkable  for  Ibo  peculiar,  pure  white 
color  of  its  skin  and  flesh. 


TURNIP-ROOTED  CHERVXL. 
ChsTophj'llum  bulboium. 

A  hardy  biennial   plant,  from  the   south   of      Jj^^ 
£urope.    The  root  is  fusiform,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  and  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ; 
skin,  grayish-hlack  ;  flesh,  white.    The  leaves  are 
compound,  the  leaflets  deeply  cut,  and  the  divis- 
ions of  the  upper   leaves   narrow  and  slender. 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  terminate  the  top  of 
the    plant    in    umbels,    or    large,    circular,    flat. 
Spreading  bunches.     The  seeds  are  long,  pointed, 
fitrrowed,  concave  on  one  side,  of  a  brownish    '^SlEX'* 
color,  and  retain  their  power  of  germioation  but  ooe  year. 
An  ounce  contaitu  sixty-five  hundred  seeds. 

Soil  and  Cultivation.  —  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills, 
in  October  or  April,  in  the  manner  of  sowing  the  seeds  of  the 
flonunon  carrot ;  preference  to  be  given  to  ricb,  mellow  soil. 
^le  roots  will  attain  their  full  size  by  the  following  August 
or  September,  when  they  should  he  harvested.  With  a  little 
care  to  prevent  q>routiug,  they  may  be  preserved  until  April. 

Seed,  — The  roots  intended  for  seed  should  be  set  in  the 
open  ground  ia  autumn  or  in  spring.  The  seeds  will  ripen 
in  Augtut,  and  should  be  sovra  within  a  month  or  two  of  the 
time  of  ripening,  or,  if  kept  till  spring,  should  be  packed  in 
earth  or  sand;  for,  when  these  precautions  are  neglected, 
they  will  often  remain  dormant  in  the  grotmd  throughoot 
ihe  year. 

8« 
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Use.  —  The  Tuberous-rooted  Chervil  promises  to  be*  a 
valuable  esculent  root.  M.  Vilmorin  considered  it  worthy  to 
be  classed  with  the  potato,  though  not  equally  productive. 
On  his  authority,  upwards  of  six  tons  have  been  produced  on 
an  acre  ;  an  amount  which  he  states  may  be  greatly  increased 
by  a  judicious  selection  of  the  best  roots  for  seed. 

The  roots,  which  are  eaten  boiled,  arc  nearly  of  the  size 
and  form  of  an  Early  Horn  Carrot.  The  flesh  is  white,  far- 
inaceous, and  of  a  flavor  intermediate  between  that  of  a  chest- 
nut and  a  potato. 


CHINESE  POTATO,  OR  JAPANESE  YAM. 

Dioscorea  batatas. 

Stem  twelve  feet  or  more  in  length,  of  a  creeping  or  climb- 
ing habit ;  leaves  heart-shaped,  though  sometimes  halberd- 
formed  ;  flowers  small,  in  clusters,  white.  The  roots  are 
club-shaped,  about  two  feet  in  length,  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  their  largest  diameter,  of  a  rtisty  white  or  yellowish  color 
without,  remarkably  white  within,  very  mucilaginous,  and 
so  easily  broken  that  they  are  rarely  taken  from  the  ground 
in  a  perfect  state. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation,  —  The  Chinese  Potato  re- 
quires a  deep,  light,  rather  sandy,  and  tolerably  rich  soil ; 
and  this  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
two  feet.  No  fresh  manure  should  be  used,  but  flne,  well- 
decomposed  compost  applied,  and  deeply  as  well  as  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil ;  avoiding,  however,  if  possible, 
its  direct  contact  with  the  growing  roots.  It  is  propagated 
either  by  small  roots ;  by  the  top  or  neck  of  the  large  roots, 
cut  off  to  the  length  of  Ave  or  six  inches ;  or  by  the  small 
bulbs,  or  tubers,  which  the  plants  produce  in  considerable 
numbers  on  the  stem,  in  the  axils   of  the  leaves.     These 
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should  bo  planted  the  laat  of  April, 
or  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
working  condition.  Lay  out  the  land 
ia  raised  ridges  two  feet  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  asunder,  and  on  the  sum- 
mit Bet  the  bulbs,  or  tubers,  with  the 
point  or  shoot  upwards,  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart,  and  cover  about  an  inch 
deep.  Cultivate  in  the  usual  manner 
during  the  summer  ;  and  late  in  au- 
tumn, after  the  tops  are  dead,  and  just 
before  the  closing-up  of  the  ground, 
take  np  the  roots,  dry  them  a  short 
titoe  iQ  the  sun,  and  store  in  the 
cellar  for  use.  The  roofs  are  perfect- 
ly hardy,  and  will  sustain  no  injury 
from  the  coldest  winter  if  left  unpro- 
tected in  the  open  ground.  During 
the  second  season,  the  growth  of  the 
old  root  is  not  continued,  but  gradu- 
ally decays  as  the  new  roots  are 
formed. 

Uae. — The  roots  are  eaten  either 
boiled  or  roasted,  and  require  rather 
more  than  half  the  time  for  cooking 
that  is  usually  given  to  the  boiling  or 
roasliogof  the  common  potato.  When 
cooked,  they  possess  a  rice-like  taste 
and  consistency,  are  quite  farinaceous, 
and  unquestionably  nutritive  and  val- 
uable for  food. 

Though  strongly  recommended  as  a 
vegetable  likely  to  become  a  substitute 
for  the  potato,  the  cost  of  preparing 
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the  ground  for  planting  is  so  great,  the  harvesting  is  so  diffi- 
cult and  laborious,  and  the  yield  is  generally  so  small,  that 
the  plant  must  be  classed  as  one  not  worthy  of  cultivation. 


CHUFA,  OR  EARTH  ALMOXD. 
Cyperus  esculentus. 

Edible  Oyperos.  A  perennial  plant,  from  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. The  roots  are  long  and  fibrous,  and 
produce  at  their  extremities  numerous  small,  rounded  or  ob- 
long, jointed,  pale-brown  tubers,  of  the  size  of  a  filbert.  The 
flesh  of  these  roots,  or  tubers,  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  tender, 
and  of  a  pleasant,  sweet,  and  nut-like  flavor.  The  leaves  are 
rush-like,  about  eighteen  inches  high,  a  little  rough,  and 
sharply  pointed.  The  flower-stalks  are  nearly  of  the  same 
height  as  the  leaves,  three-cornered,  hard,  and  leafless,  with 
the  exception  of  Ave  or  six  leaf-like  bracts  at  tlie  top,  from  the 
midst  of  w^hich  are  produced  the  spikelets  of  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  pale-yellow  color. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  ^^li  is  propagated  by  planting 
the  tubers  in  April  or  May,  two  inches  deep,  in  drills  two 
feet  apart,  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  drills.  They  will  be 
ready  for  harvesting  in  October.  In  warm  climates,  the 
plant,  when  once  introduced  into  the  garden,  spreads  with 
great  rapidity,  and  is  exterminated  with  much  difficulty.  In 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  the  tubers  remaining  in  the 
open  ground  are  almost  invariably  destroyed  by  the  winter. 

Use,  —  It  IS  cultivated  for  its  small,  almond-like  tubers, 
which,  when  dried,  have  somewhat  the  tast«  of  the  almond, 
and  keep  a  long  period.  They  are  eaten  either  raw  or 
roasted. 

When  dried  and  pulverized,  they  are  said  to  impart  to 
water  the  color  and  richness  of  milk. 
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GERMAN    RAMPION. 
(Enothera  biennis. 

The  German  Rampion,  or  Evening  Primrose,  q.^^^  prim- 
common  in  this  country  to  gravelly  pastures  and  '^JJ*  l?im?' 
roadsides,  is  a  hardy  biennial  plant,  and,  when  '*^**' 
in  full  perfection,  measures  three  or  four  feet  in  height, 
with  long,  flat,  pointed  leaves,  and  large,  yellow,  fragrant 
flowers.  The  seed-pods  are  oblong,  four-sided  ;  the  seeds  are 
small,  angular,  of  a  brown  color,  and  retain  their  germinative 
properties  three  years. 

Smmng  and  Cultivation.  —  The  seeds  should  be  sown  an- 
nually, in  April,  in  a  rich  and  shady  situation  ;  for  if  grown 
in  a  dry,  sunny  exposure,  and  sown  very  early  in  the  season, 
the  plants  are  inclined  to  run  to  flower  during  the  summer, 
which  renders  the  roots  worthless ;  for  they  then  become 
hard  and  fibrous.  Sow  in  drills  an  inch  deep^  and  fourteen 
inches  apart ;  thin  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  rows  ;  culti- 
vate in  the  usual  form  ;  and,  in  September,  the  roots  will  be 
ready  for  use.  For  winter  use,  take  up  the  roots  before 
freezing  weather,  and  pack  in  sand.  For  spring  use,  they 
may  be  taken  directly  from  the  ground. 

To  raise  Seed, —  Two  or  three  plants,  left  in  the  ground 
through  the  winter,  will  yield  an  abundant  supply  of  seeds 
the  following  summer. 

Use,  —  The  root  is  the  only  part  used.  This,  when  full 
grown,  is  generaUy  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  long,  fusiform, 
occasionally  with  a  few  strong  fibres,  whitish  on  the  outside, 
and  white  within.  The  thick,  outer  covering  separates  read- 
ily, and  should  be  removed  when  the  root  is  eaten  in  its  crude 
state.  It  possesses  a  nutty  flavor  ;  but  is  inferior  to  the  true 
Rampion,  having  a  slight  pungency.  If  required  as  a  raw 
salad,  it  should  be  eaten  while  young.     When  the  roots  have 
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attained  their  full  size,  they  are  usually  dressed  in  the  man- 
ner of  Skirret  and  Scorzonera. 


JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

Helianthus  tuberosus. 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  is  a  hardy  perennial.  In  it« 
manner  of  growth  and  flowering  it  much  resembles  the  com- 
mon sunflower,  of  which,  as  its  scientiflc  term  suggests,  it 
is  really  a  species.  Stpm  six  to  eight  feet  high,  very  rough, 
and  much  branched ;  leaves  alternate,  large,  rough,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  indented  on  the 
borders ;  flowers  large,  yellow,  produced  on  the  top  of  the 
plant,  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

Soil^  Propagation,  and  Culture.  —  The  Artichoke  thrives 
best  in  light,  mellow  soil,  but  will  succeed  wherever  the  com- 
mon potato  can  be  profitably  grown.  It  is  propagated  by 
planting  the  tubers,  divided  in  sections,  as  is  generally  prac- 
tised with  the  potato.  These  may  be  set  in  spring  or  autumn, 
and  should  be  covered  about  three  inches  deep.  Whether 
planted  in  hills  or  rows,  the  plants  will  soon  completely 
occupy  the  ground. 

Extra  flne  tubers  are  sometimes  raised  by  stirring  the  soil 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  flflcen  inches  before  planting,  and 
by  a  liberal  application  of  manure ;  afterwards  thinning  out 
such  plants  as  make  a  weakly  growth,  and  weeding  and  culti- 
vating thoroughly  during  the  season. 

Taking  the  Crop,  —  The  new  tubers  will  be  suitable  for 
use  in  the  autumn.  In  digging,  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  remove  the  small  as  well  as  the  full-grown ;  for  those  not 
taken  from  the  ground  will  remain  fresh  and  sound  during 
the  winter,  and  send  np  in  the  spring  new  plants,  which,  in 
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torn,  will  iacrease  so  n^iidlj,  as  to  encumber  the  groand, 
and  become  troublesome.  In  localities  where  the  crop  has 
once  been  cultivated,  though  no  plants  be  allowed  to  grow 
for  the  production  of  fresh  tubers,  jet  the  young  shoots  will 
continue  to  make  their  appearance  from  time  to  time  for 
many  years. 

Use.  —  The  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  tubers,  which  are 
pickled,  like  the  cucumber,  and  sometimes  eaten  in  their 
crude  state,  sliced  as  a  salad.  When  cooked  they  have 
somewhat  the  flavor  of  the  true  artichoke. 

Mcintosh  says  that  the  tubers  may  be  used  in  every  way  as 
the  potato,  and  are  suited  to  persons  in  delicate  health,  when 
debarred  from  the  use  of  most  other  vegetables. 

Varieties.  —  For  a  long  period  there  was  but  a  single  va- 
riety cultivated,  or  even  known.  Recent  experiments  in  the 
use  of  seeds  as  a  means  of  propagation  have  developed  new 
kinds,  varying  greatly  in  their  size,  form,  and  color,  pos- 
sessing little  of  the  watery  and  insipid  character  of  the  here- 
tofore grown  Jerusalem  Artichoke,  and  nearly  or  quite  equal- 
ling the  potato  in  flavor  and  excellence. 

Tubers  large,  and  oflen  irregular  in  form ;  skin    Oonunon 
and  flesh  white ;  quality  watery,  and  somewhat 
insipid.    It  is  unfit  for  boiling,  but  is  sometimes  served  baked 
or  roasted.     It  makes  a  very  crisp  and  well-flavored  pickle. 

A    French     variety,    produced     from     seed.     Porple- 

•^       '^  skinned. 

Tubers   purplish   rose-color ;   flesh   dryer  when 

cooked,  and  finer  flavored,  than  that  of  the  foregoing. 

Like  the  purple-skinned,  proauced  from  seed.  Hed-Akiimad. 
Skin  red.  Between  this  and  the  last  named  there  are 
various  intermediate  sorts,  differing  in  shades  of  color,  as 
well  as  in  size,  form,  and  quality. 
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Tellow-akin-     The  tubers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  yellowish 

nad.    Law.  '' 

color,  and  are  generally  smaller,  and  even  more 
irregularly  shaped,  than  those  of  the  Common  White. 
They  are,  however,  superior  in  quality,  and  of  a  more 
agreeable  taste  when  cooked. 


OXALIS,  TUBEROUS-ROOTED.  —  Law. 
Tuberous-rooted  Wood-sorreL    Oca.     Oxalis  crenata. 

Of  the  Tuberous-rooted  Oxalis  there  are  two  varieties,  as 
follow :  — 

White-         Stem  two  feet  in  length,  branching,  prostrate 
rooted.  ,  ,  c    *^ 

ooA  BLAvcA.    or  trailing ;  the  ends  of  the  shoots  erect ;  leaves 

trifoliate,  yellowish-green,  the  leaflets  inversely  heart-shaped  ; 

flowers  rather  large,  yellow,  —  the  petals  crenate  or  notched 

on  the  borders,  and  striped  at  their  base  w^ith  purple.     The 

seeds  are  matured  only  in  long  and  very  favorable  seasons. 

In  its  native  state,  the  plant  is  perennial,  but  is  cultivated 

and  treated,  like  the  common  potato,  as  an  annual. 

Cultivation,  —  The  tubers  should  be  started  in  a  hot-bed, 
in  March,  and  transplanted  to  the  open  ground  in  May,  or 
as  soon  as  the  occurrence  of  settled  warm  weather.  They 
thrive  best  in  dry,  light,  and  medium  fertile  soils,  in  warm 
situations,  and  should  be  planted  in  hills  two  feet  and  a  half 
apart,  or  in  drills  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  setting  the 
plants  or  tubers  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  treating  in  all  respects 
as  potatoes. 

The  tubers  form  late  in  the  season ;  are  white,  roundish, 
or  oblong,  pointed  at  the  union  with  the  plant,  and  vary  in 
size  according  to  soil,  locality,  and  season,  seldom,  however. 
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exceeding   an   inch   in   diameter,  or   weighing   above   four 
ounces.     The  yield  is  comparatively  small. 

Use,  —  The  tubers  are  used  as  potatoes.  When  cooked, 
the  flesh  is  yellow,  dry,  and  mealy,  of  the  flavor  of  the 
potato,  w^ith  a  slight  acidity.  The  tender,  succulent  stalks 
and  foliage  are  used  as  salad. 

Plant  similar  in  habit  to  the  White-rooted ;   Oxalls,  Bad- 
rooted. 

but  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  under  surface  oca  colohada. 
of  the  leaves,  are  more  or  less  stained  with  red.  Tubers 
larger  than  those  of  the  last  named,  roundish,  tapering 
towards  the  connection  with  the  plant,  and  furnished  with 
numerous  eyes,  in  the  manner  of  the  common  potato  ;  skin 
smooth,  purplish-red  ;  flesh  often  three-colored,  —  the  outer 
portion  of  the  tuber  carmine-red,  the  central  part  marbled, 
and  the  intermediate  portion  yellow,  —  the  colors,  when  the 
root  is  divided  transversely,  appearing  in  concentric  zones, 
or  rings.  The  flesh  contains  but  little  farinaceous  matter, 
and  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  acidity,  which,  to  many 
palates,  is  not  agreeable. 

It  is  propagated,  and  in  all  respects  cultivated,  like  the 
White.  Either  of  the  varieties  may  also  be  grown  from 
cuttings,  which  root  readily. 

According  to  a  statement  from  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  Journal,  the  acidity  may  be  converted  into  a 
sugary  flavor  by  exposing  the  tubers  to  the  action  of  the 
sun  for  eight  or  ten  days,  —  a  phenomenon  which  is  analo- 
gous to  what  takes  place  in  the  ripening  of  most  fruits. 
When  treated  in  this  form,  the  tubers  lose  all  trace  of  acid- 
ity, and  become  as  floury  as  the  best  descriptions  of  potatoes. 
K  the  action  of  the  sun  is  continued  for  a  long  period,  the 
tubers  become  of  the  consistence  and  sweet  taste  of  figs. 
Mr.  Thompson  states  that  the  disagreeable  acid  taste  may 
also  be  removed  by  changing  the  water  when  they  are  three 
quarters  boiled. 
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The  plants  are  tender,  and  are  generally  destroyed  early 
in  autumn  by  frost.  The  tubers  must  be  taken  up  before 
freezing  weather,  packed  in  sand,  and  placed  in  a  dry,  warm 
cellar  for  the  winter. 

Deppe'sOzal-     A  perennial  plant  from  Mexico,  yery  distinct 
iB.  flump,  m.  ^ .  '^  .  . 

oxALis  dkppei.    from  the  tuberous-rooted  species  before  described. 

Stalk  about  one  foot  in  height,  smooth  and  branching ;  leaves 

four  together,  the  leaflets  wedge-shaped,  pale  yellowish-green, 

the  upper  surface  marked  by  two  brownish  lines  or  stains  in 

the  form  of  two  sides  of  a  triangle ;  flowers  terminal,  of  a 

carmine-rose  or  pink-red  color,  stained  with  green  at  the  base 

of  the  petals.     The  roots  arc  fusiform,  three  or  four  inches 

long,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  white  and  fleshy, 

and  surmounted  with  numerous  small  scales  or  bulbs,  which 

serve  for  propagation. 

Soil  and  Culture,  —  The  plant  succeeds  best  in  rich, 
warm,  mellow  soil ;  and,  though  it  may  be  raised  from  seed, 
is  usually  propagated  from  the  small  bulbs,  which  are  set 
early  in  May,  six  or  eight  inches  apart,  in  shallow  drills 
fifteen  inches  asunder. 

As  the  whole  season  will  be  required  for  their  full  perfec- 
tion, the  roots  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground 
till  danger  from  freezing,  when  they  should  be  harvested, 
packed  in  dry  sand,  and  stored  in  the  cellar  for  the  winter. 

The  plant  has  been  cultivated  with  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess with  no  especial  preparation  of  the  soil ;  merely  plant- 
ing the  bulbs  in  shallow  drills,  the  ground  being  dug  and 
manured  as  for  other  kitchen-garden  crops. 

Use,  —  The  roots  are  eaten  boiled,  and  served  as  aspara- 
gus ;  and  the  young  leaves,  which  have  a  pleasant  acid  taste, 
are  used  as  salad,  as  are  also  the  flowers. 

It  is  sometimes  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
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THE    PARSNIP. 
Pasdnaca  sadva. 

The  Parsnip  iB  a  hardy  biennial,  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain  and  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  to  a 
considerable  extent  naturalized  in  this  country.  In  its 
native  state  the  root  is  small  and  fibrous,  and  possesses 
little  of  the  fineness  of  texture,  and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which 
characterize  the  Parsnip  in  its  cultivated  state. 

The  roots  are  fusiform,  often  much  elongated,  sometimes 
turbinate,  and  attain  their  full  size  during  the  first  year. 
The  flowers  and  seeds  are  produced  the  second  year,  the 
plant  then  measuring  five  or  six  feet  in  height,  with  a 
grooved  or  furrowed,  hollow,  branching  stem.  The  flowers 
are  yellow,  in  large  spreading  umbels  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  seeds  ripen  in  July  and  August;  are 
nearly  circular ;  about  one  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ; 
flat,  thin,  very  light,  membranous  on  the  borders,  and  of  a 
pale  yellowish-brown  or  yellowish-green  color.  They  vary 
but  little  in  size,  form,  or  color,  in  the  difierent  varieties, 
and  retain  their  vitality  but  two  years.  About  six  thousand 
seeds  are  contained  in  an  ounce. 

Half  an  ounce  of  seed  is  usually  allowed  for  one  hundred 
feet  of  drill,  and  six  pounds  for  an  acre. 

Soil^  Sowing^  and  CuUivcUion.  —  The  soil  should  be  mel- 
low, deep,  of  a  rich  vegetable  texture,  and  not  recently 
turned  from  the  sward.  As  the  roots  of  most  of  the  varie- 
ties  are  long  and  comparatively  slender,  the  deeper  and 
more  thoroughly  the  soil  is  stirred  the  better.  Where  the 
soil  is  thin,  and  the  sub-soil  clayey  or  hard  and  gravelly, 
the  Parsnip  rarely  succeeds  well,  the  roots  being  not  only 
abort  and  branched,  but  deficient  in  the  mild,  tender,  and 
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sugary  properties  which  they  possess  when  grown  under 
more  favorable  conditions. 

The  Parsnip  is  always  propagated  from  seeds  sown  an- 
nually. As  early  in  April  as  the  soil  becomes  dry  and 
warm,  prepare  the  land  as  for  the  carrot  and  other  esculent 
roots,  rakiug  the  surface  fine  and  smooth,  and  sow  the  seeds 
rather  thickly,  in  drills,  fitleen  inches  asunder,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  depth.  When  the  youug  plants  arc  well  up, 
thin  them  to  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  in  the 
usual  manner  during  the  season. 

The  i-oots  are  sometimes  drawn  for  use  early  in  Septem- 
ber, but  tliey  are  at  this  season  generally  small,  and  com- 
paratively flavorless.  Their  full  size  aud  excellence  are  not 
acquired  till  the  decay  of  the  leaves,  when  they  are  ready 
for  harvesting. 

Harvesting,  —  The  Parsnip  sustains  no  injury  when  left  in 
the  open  ground  during  winter ;  and  it  is  a  common  practice 
to  take  up  in  the  fall  a  certain  quantity  of  roots  to  meet  a 
limited  demand  in  the  winter  months,  allowing  the  rest  to 
remain  in  the  ground  until  spring.  The  roots  thus  treated 
are  considered  to  have  a  finer  flavor ;  that  is  to  say,  are  bet^ 
ter  when  recently  taken  from  the  ground. 

In  taking  up  the  crop,  be  careful  to  remove  the  soil  to  a 
sufHcient  depth  as  not  to  injure  the  roots.  The  thrust  of  the 
spade  that  easily  lifls  a  carrot  without  essential  injury,  will, 
,if  applied  to  the  Parsnip,  break  the  roots  of  nine  in  ten  at 
scarcely  half  their  length  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
As  the  roots  keep  much  fresher,  and  retain  their  flavor  much 
better,  when  taken  up  entire,  the  best  method  is  to  throw 
out  a  trench  beside  the  rows,  to  the  depth  of  the  roots,  when 
they  can  be  easily,  as  well  as  perfectly,  removed.  They 
should  be  dug  in  pleasant  weather,  and  laid  on  the  ground 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  few  hours  to  dry ;  af^cr  which  re- 
move the  foliage,  and  pack  in  sand,  dried  leaves,  or  common 
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louu  noi  too  moist.  Thus  treated,  ther  will  remiuQ  com- 
pdumtivelj  firesh  k^  in  almost  «ut  looatioD«  either  in  the 
cellar  or  storehouse. 

K  the  roots  which  have  remained  in  the  ground  during 
winter  be  taken  np  in  spring,  and  the  tops  renio\'ed  as  Wfore 
directed,  they  mav  be  packed  in  sand  or  earth,  and  will 
roniain  finesh  and  in  sood  condition  for  use  until  Mar  or 
June. 

To  raise  Seefl.  —  In  April  thin  out  the  roots,  that  havo 
been  in  the  ground  during  the  winter,  to  about  eighteeu 
inches  apart ;  or,  at  the  same  season,  select  a  few  good«sixotl 
and  symmetrical  roots  from  those  harvested  in  the  fall,  and 
set  them  eighteen  inches  apart,  with  the  crowns  just  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  They  will  send  up  a  stalk  to  the 
height  and  in  the  manner  before  described,  and  the  seeils  will 
ripen  in  August.  The  central  umbel  of  seeds  is  always  tlio 
largest,  and  is  considered  much  the  best. 

Use. — The  use  of  the  Parsnip  as  an  esculent  is  well- 
known.  The  roots  are  considered  healthful,  and  are 
esteemed  for  their  delicate,  pleasant  flavor. 

They  contain  a  considerable  portion  of  sugar,  and  are  con- 
sidered more  nutritive  than  carrots  or  turnips.  Thoy  also 
form  a  common  ingredient  in  soups ;  and  are  sometimes  used 
for  making  bread,  and  also  a  kind  of  wino  said  to  resemble 
Malmsey  or  Madeira. 

Aside  from  the  value  of  the  Parsnip  as  a  table  vegetable, 
iL  is  one  of  the  most  economical  roots  for  cultivation  for  farm 
purposes,  as  it  not  only  produces  an  abundant  and  almost 
certain  crop,  but  furnishes  very  nourishing  food  particularly 
adapted  to  and  relished  by  dairy-stock. 

Varieties.  —  The  vorieties,  which  arc  not  numerous,  are 
as  follow :  — 

The  leaves  of  the  Common,  or  Dutch  Parsnip,  are  strong 

4* 
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Common,  or    and  numerous ;  generally  about  two  feet  ionff 

Dutch.  Trans,  r^  \ 

8vBLLi!<o  pam-  or  high.  The  roots  are  from  twenty  to  thirty 
Smooth  DuTca.  inches  in  length,  and  from  three  to  four 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  shoulder,  regularly  tapering  to  the 
end,  occasionally  producing  a  few  strong  fangs.  The  crown 
is  short  and  narrow,  elevated,  and  contracting  gradually 
from  the  shoulder,  which  is  generally  below  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground. 

Seeds  from  America,  Holland,  and  Germany,  sown  in  the 
garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  all  proved 
alike ;  though  some  were  superior  to  others  in  the  size  of 
their  roots,  owing,  it  was  thought,  both  to  a  careful  selection 
of  seed-roots  and  to  the  age  of  the  seeds.  It  was  found  that 
new  seeds  uniformly  produced  the  largest  roots. 

Early  Short-       A  recently  introduced  variety,  similar  to  the 
Horn.    Mc/nt,  "^  -^ '         . 

Turnip-rooted,  but  shorter.     Very  delicate  and 
fine-flavored. 

Guernsey.         The  leaves  of  this  variety  grow  much  stronger 
T^oifo  SMoorn.    and  somcwhat  taller  than  those  of  the  Common 

r.\NAis  LoNu,  or 

Til.  F««iicu.  Parsnip.  The  leaflets  are  also  broader.  The 
only  distinguishable  difference  in  the  roots  is,  that  those  of 
the  Guernsey  Parsnip  are  the  larger  and  more  perfect,  being 
sometimes  three  feet  long.  Roots  produced  from  seed  ob- 
tained from  Guernsey  were  evidently  much  superior  to  those 
which  were  grown  from  seed  raised  in  other  localities :  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  Guernsey  Parsnip  is  only  an 
improved  variety  of  the  Common,  arising  from  soil  and 
cultivation  in  tliat  island.  Dr.  McCulloch  states  that,  in 
Guernsey,  its  roots  grow  to  the  length  of  four  feet.  In 
its  flavor,  it  diflfers  little  from  the  Common  Dutch 
Parsnip. 
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In  this  rariekj,  the  leaves  are  shorter  and      Hollow- 


noC  so  numerous  as  tliose  of  the  Common  Pars-        tvom. 

Lovo  Jkrsrt. 

nip.  The  roots  are  oblong,  about  eighteen  "i*^'-'g^,-;;;jj;- 
inches  in  length,  and  four  inches  in  diameter  at  ***-"*^""*^»»**** 
the  shoulder,  more  swollen  at  the  top,  and  not  tapering 
gradually,  but  ending  somewhat  abruptly  with  a  small  tap- 
root. Tlie  crown  is  short,  and  quite  sunk  into  the  shoulder, 
so  as  to  form  a  hollow  ring  around  the  insertion  of  the  stalks 
of  the  leaves ;  and  grows  mostly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

It  is  a  good  sort  for  general  cultivation,  especially  as  it 
does  not  require  so  deep  a  soil  as  either  the  Common,  or 
Guernsey.  There  is  little  difference  in  the  flavor  or  general 
qualities  of  the  three  varieties. 

This  is  said  to  bo  more  tender  and  richer  in  suaa,  or  Tel- 
flavor  than  any  of  the  other  varieties.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Neill  in  the  *^  Eneyclopsedia  Britannica,'* 
and  is  described  by  M.  Noisette  as  being  yellowish  in  color, 
and  in  form  intermediate  between  the  Guernsey  and  Turnip- 
rooted  Parsnips.  He  also  states  that  it  is  the  most  esteemed. 
It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  known  at  the  present  day 
in  this  country. 

Hoot  fusiform,  varying  in  length  from  fifteen  The  Student. 

SCTTOJt'S  STU- 

to  twenty  inches,  according  to  soil  and  culture.  <*■»»• 

The  crown  is  broad  and  rounded,  hollowed  at  the  insertion 
of  the  leaves,  and  in  well-grown  specimens  measures  nearly 
three  inches  in  diameter.  Compared  with  the  Common 
Dutch,  or  Hollow-crowned,  the  root  is  more  free  from 
fibres,  and  tapers  more  suddenly  and  with  greater  regularity 
from  the  crown  to  the  point.  The  flavor  is  peculiarly  sweet, 
mild,  and  pleasant,  and  is  described  as  excelling  that  of  auy 
other  sort  now  in  cultivation. 
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This  variety,  so  recently  brouglit  to  notice 
and  so  strongly  commended,  is  of  English 
origin,  and  was  oblaiocd  from  the  wild  Pars- 
nip by  I'rof.  lluckman,  of  ihe  Royal  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Cirencester.  It  was  iulro- 
duced  into  this  country  soon  atlur  it  was  pub- 
licly offered  into  England,  and  id  now  quite 
generally  tlisseminated. 

Turnip-  The  leavea  of  this  sort  are  few, 

rooWd, 

Tram.  and  do  not  exceed  twelve  to  six- 
Tm  I'liiiin.  teen  inches  in  length.  The  roofs 
are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  tun- 
nel-shaped, tapering  very  abruptly,  with  a. 
strong  tap-root ;  the  whole  being  from  twelve 
to  fiileen  inches  in  length.  Tlic  rind  is 
rongher  than  either  of  the  other  sorts ;  the 
shoulder   very  broad,  growing   above  the  Bur-  '        *" 

face  of  the  soil ;    convex,  with    a   small,  short  crown.     It 
13  much  the  earliest  of  the  I'arsnips ;    and,  if  left  in   the 
ground,  is  liable  to  rot  in  the  crown.      The 
leaves   also   decay  much    sooner    than   those 

It  is  particularly  adapted  to  hard  and 
shallow  soils ;  and,  from  its  coming  into  use 
much  earlier  than  any  other  kind,  very  de- 
sirable. In  flavor  it  is  mild  and  pleasant, 
though  less  sugary  than  the  long-rooted  kind.'. 
The  flesh,  when  dressed,  is  more  yellow  than 
^™"»-         that  of  auy  other  variety. 
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THE     POTATO. 
Solanum  tuberosum. 

The  Potato  is  a  native  of  Central  or  Tropical  America. 
In  its  wild  or  natural  state,  as  found  growing  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico  or  South  America,  the  tubers  rarely  exceed 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  comfMiratively  unpalatable. 
During  the  last  half  century  its  cultivation  within  the 
United  States  has  greatly  increased;  and  it  is  now  con- 
sidered the  most  important  of  all  esculent  roots,  and 
next  to  the  cereals  in  value  as  an  article  of  human  sub- 
sistence. 

Soil.  —  The  soils  best  suited  to  the  Potato  are  of  the 
dryer  and  lighter  descriptions ;  pasture  lands,  or  new 
land,  with  the  tnrf  freshly  turned,  producing  the  most 
abundant  as  well  as  the  most  certain  crops.  On  land  of 
a  stiff,  clayey  texture,  or  in  wet  soils,  they  are  not  only 
extremely  liable  to  disease,  but  the  quality  is  usually  very 
inferior. 

Where  the  land  has  been  long  under  cultivation,  they 
seldom  produce  well,  and  the  quality,  even  when  quite  free 
from  disease,  is  usually  much  inferior  to  that  of  tubers  raised 
on  comparatively  new  soil. 

Fertilizers.  —  If  the  soil  is  good,  but  little  manure  will  be 
required.  In  highly  enriched  soil  the  plants  appear  to  be 
more  liable  to  disease  than  when  grown  in  soil  that  is  natu- 
rally good. 

The  best  fertilizers  are  those  of  a  dry  or  absorbent  na^ 
ture,  as  plaster,  lime,  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  bone-dust. 
For  wet  soib  these  are  particularly  beneficial,  as  they  not 
only  promote  growth,  but  prevent  disease.  On  dry,  warm 
knd,  muck-compost  or  barn-yard  manure  may  be  applied 
advantageously.     Decaying  leaves  make  an  excellent  fertil- 
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izer,  but  all  applications  of  very  rich  manure,  particularly 
in  the  hill  about  the  sets  at  the  time  of  planting,  should  be 
avoided.  Manures  that  are  slow  in  their  decomposition  are 
■well  suited  for  the  Potato,  and  experience  has  proved  that 
these  are  quite  as  beneficial  applied  equally  over  the  ground, 
as  they  are  when  brought  more  directly  in  contact  with  the 
growing  plants.  Ashes  are  a  safe  manure,  and  crops  in  Eng- 
land treated  with  these  alone  suffered  very  little  from  dis- 
ease, while  others,  under  the  application  of  manure  in  the 
ordinary  forms,  were  more  than  half  destroyed. 

Propagation.  —  The  Potato  is  propagated  from  the  tubers, 
which  are  either  divided  into  sets  or  planted  entire.  Which- 
ever of  these  practices  may  be  adopted,  experience  has 
proved  that  plants  from  well-ripened  tubers  are  not  only 
more  healthy  and  more  productive,  but  actually  come  to  per- 
fection earlier  than  those  produced  from  immature  sets. 

Experiments  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  comparative 
value  of  the  tubers  entire  or  divided  into  sets  for  planting,  do 
not  seem  to  be  satisfactory.  At  the  Chiswick  Gardens,  Eng- 
land, the  divided  tubers  gave  nearly  one  ton  per  acre  more 
than  those  planted  entire,  this  excess  being  the  mean  of  two 
plantations,  one  made  early  in  the  season^  and  another  four 
weeks  later ;  while  another  experiment,  continued  through  a 
series  of  years,  gave  a  mean  result  in  favor  of  medium-sized 
tubers,  planted  entire. 

The  part  of  the  Potato  used  for  planting  has  been  regarded 
as  important,  the  point  or  top  being  thought  to  produce  the 
most  healthy  and  productive  plants.  Though  there  appears 
to  be  a  physiological  difference  between  the  extremities,  and 
though  the  results  of  the  experiment  made  by  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  gave  a  large  amount  in  favor  of  the 
eye  or  top  of  the  tuber,  still,  practically  considered,  the  part 
of  the  tuber  to  be  used  for  planting  is  comparatively  unim- 
portant—  a  paramount  consideration  being  its  complete 
development  or  full  maturity. 
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With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  exists  among  cuhivators.  Much,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  variety,  as  some  sorts  not  only  have  more 
numerous  eyes,  but  more  luxuriant  and  stronger  plants  than 
others.  Of  such  varieties  a  much  less  quantity  will  be  re- 
quired than  of  those  of  an  opposite  character.  From  a 
scric3  of  experiments  carefully  made  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  amount  of  seed  most  profitable  for  an  acre,  it 
was  found  that  from  six  to  eight  bushels,  if  planted  in  hills, 
answered  better  than  more ;  for,  when  too  much  seed  was 
used,  there  were  many  small  tubers ;  and  where  the  tubers 
had  been  divided  into  very  small  parts,  or  single  eyes,  the 
plants  were  more  feeble,  and  the  yield  less  in  number  and 
weight,  though  usually  of  larger  size. 

Methods  of  Planting  and  Cultivation. — Potatoes  are  usually 
planted  either  in  hills  or  ridges,  the  former  method  being 
the  more  conunon  in  this  country.  If  planted  in  hills,  they 
should  be  made  from  three  feet  to  three  and  a  half  apart ; 
the  distance  to  bo  regulated  by  the  habit  of  the  variety  under 
cultivation.  If  in  ridges  or  drills,  they  may  be  made  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart ;  although  some  of  the 
earlier  and  smaller  kinds  may  be  successfully  grown  at 
eighteen  or  twenty  inclies. 

Of  sets  formed  by  dividing  a  tuber  of  medium  size  into 
four  parts,  three  may  be  allowed  to  a  hill ;  if  planted  in 
drills,  sets  of  this  size  should  be  placed  about  ten  inches 
apart.  On  light,  warm  soil  they  require  to  be  covered 
nearly  four  inches  deep ;  but  in  cold,  wet  situations,  two  and 
a  half  or  three  inches  will  be  suificient. 

Cultivation.  —  This  should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the 
young  shoots  are  fairly  above  the  surface.  As  the  season 
advances,  gather  the  earth  gradually  about  the  hills  or  along 
the  drills,  adding  a  little  at  each  successive  hoeing  for  the 
support  of  the  growing  plants,  and  to  encourage  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  side-roots  ;  for  it  i^  at  the  extremities  of  these 
that  the  tubers  are  formed.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
blossoms  cultivation  should  be  discontinued,  and  no  further 
attention  will  be  required  till  the  time  for  harvesting. 

Forcing.  —  This  should  be  commenced  from  three  to  four 
weeks  before  the  season  for  planting  in  the  open  ground. 
The  earliest  varieties  should  be  chosen  for  the  purpose,  se- 
lecting whole  tubers  of  medium  size,  and  placing  them  close 
together,  in  a  single  layer,  among  half-decayed  leaves  or  very 
light  loam,  on  the  surface  of  a  moderate  hot-bed. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  eyes  will  have  started  sufficiently  for 
planting  out.  Divide  the  tubers  into  sets  as  before  directed, 
—  being  careful  not  to  break  or  injure  the  young  shoots,  — 
set  them  in  hills  or  drills,  and  cover  three  inches  deep.  A 
light  application  of  horse-manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills 
or  drills  will  afford  the  warmth  which  may  be  needed  early 
in  the  season,  and  afterwards  give  support  and  vigor  to  the 
growing  crop. 

Taking  the  Crop  and  Method  of  Preservation.  — The  season 
of  maturity  of  the  earlier  sorts  will  be  indicated  by  the  de- 
cay of  the  plants.  The  later  sorts  will  continue  their  growth 
until  checked  by  frost  < —  previous  to  which  time  they  will 
not  be  ready  for  harvesting. 

In  summer  weather,  when  it  is  practicable,  the  table 
should  be  supplied  from  day  to  day  directly  from  the  field 
or  garden,  as  the  tubers  rapidly  deteriorate  after  being  taken 
from  the  ground,  particularly  if  exposed  to  a  warm,  light 
atmosphere,  or  kept  in  a  warm  and  dry  cellar* 

In  the  preservation  of  potatoes  it  is  of  the  first  impor- 
tance that  they  be  excluded  from  light.  If  this  is  neglected, 
they  become  not  only  injurious,  but  actually  poisonous  ;  and 
this  is  especially  the  fact  when  they  are  allowed  to  become 
of  a  green  color,  which  they  readily  will  do  on  exposure  to 
the  light.    In  a  state  of  complete  darkness  they  should,  there- 
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fore,  be  placed  the  day  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ground ; 
and  it  were  even  better  that  they  were  stored  in  rather  a 
damp  state,  than  that  they  should  be  exposed  for  a  day  to  the 
light  with  a  Tiew  to  dry  them.  Drying  has  a  bad  effect  on 
the  skin  of  the  Potato ;  for,  if  subjected  to  this,  the  skin  and 
part  of  the  epidermis  are  made  to  part  with  their  natural 
juices,  which  ever  afterwards  renders  them  incapable  of  ab* 
sorbing  moisture,  even  if  present  3d  to  them.  Fermentation 
is  also  an  important  evil  to  be  guarded  against,  as  it  changes 
the  whole  substance  of  the  Potato,  and,  so  far  as  seed  pota- 
toes arc  concerned,  destroys  their  vegetative  principle.  As 
security  against  this,  they  should  be  stored  either  in  barrels 
or  boxes,  or  in  long,  narrow  ridges,  with  partitions  of  earth 
between.  Potatoes  once  dried  should  never  be  again  moist- 
ened until  just  before  using. 

Varieties,  —  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Sons  describe  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five,  and  other  foreign  authors  enumer- 
ate upwards  of  five  hundred  varieties,  describing  the  habit 
of  the  plant ;  size,  form,  and  color  of  the  tubers ;  quality 
and  general  excellence ;  and  comparative  value  for  cul- 
tivation. 

They  are  obtained  from  seeds,  which  are  quite  small,  flat, 
lens-shaped,  and  retain  their  germinative  properties  three 
years;  one  hundred  and  five  thousand  are  contained  in  an 
ounce. 

They  may  be  sown  either  in  spring  or  autumn.  If  in 
autumn,  collect  the  balls  or  berries,  and  plant  them,  cither 
bruised  or  entire,  in  drills  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
cover  an  inch  deep.  If  in  spring,  the  berries  should  be 
gathered  in  autumn,  and  the  seeds  extracted  and  dried,  as  is 
practised  with  the  seeds  of  the  tomato.  In  April,  sow  in 
shallow  drills,  half  an  inch  deep  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
apart,  as  directed  for  the  sowing  in  autumn.  During  the 
sammer,  treat  the  growing  plants  in  the  usual  form,  keeping 
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the  soil  loose  and  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  October,  when  the 
tops  have  been  destroyed  by  frost,  harvest  the  tubers,  keep- 
ing those  of  the  different  plants  distinct,  and  store  in  the 
cellar  for  the  winter. 

The  following  spring  these  tubers,  some  of  which  will 
measure  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  must  be  again  planted, 
which  may  be  done  in  drilb  fifteen  inches  apart,  dropping 
the  tubers  about  a  foot  asunder,  and  covering  two  inches 
deep.  During  the  summer,  earth  up  the  drills  to  a  moderate 
extent,  and  harvest  in  October,  keeping  the  various  kinds 
distinct  as  before. 

The  third  season  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent sorts  may  be  formed.  They  will  be  found  to  vary,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  size,  form,  color,  number  and 
depth  of  the  eyes,  quality,  season,  productiveness,  and  lia- 
bility to  disease.  Such  as  are  of  little  value  may  be  re- 
jected, while  such  as  appear  promising  should  be  reserved 
for  further  cultivation. 

Ash-leaved  Stem  nearly  two  feet  in  height,  erect,  with 
Sarly.  long,  smooth,  shining,  and  drooping  foliage; 
flowers  very  seldom  produced;  tubers  white,  roundish, 
rough-skinned ;  flesh  white,  of  medium  quality.  The  va- 
riety is  healthy  and  remarkably  early,  well  suited  to  open 
culture,  but  not  adapted  for  growing  under  glass,  on  account 
of  its  tali  habit. 

Ash-leaved  ^®  ^^  ^^^  earliest  of  the  garden  varieties,  well 
^*^'^*^'  adapted  for  forcing  under  glass,  or  for  starting 
in  a  hot^bed,  and  subsequent  cultivation  in  the  open  ground. 
Tlie  plant  is  of  spreading  habit,  and  about  eighteen  inches 
in  height ;  leaves  small,  recurved ;  tubers  of  medium  size, 
kidney-shaped,  white;  flesh  white,  dry,  and  well-flavored. 
Very  healthy.     Introduced. 
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Tabers  of  medium  size,  roundish,  white ;  flesh  A.tkinmm*m 
pure  white,  dry.  and  farinaceous,  and  of  delicate 
flavor.     Plant  dwarfish.  ' 

One  of  the  earliest  of  all  varieties,  exoelleht  for  garden 
culture,  and  well  adapted  for  forcing.  Originated  at  Lynn, 
Mass. 


Plant  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  spreading ;     Bisouit. 

Law, 

leaves  rather  rough,  large,  and  of  a  pale-green 
color ;  flowers  whitish ;  tubers  rather  small,  round,  smooth, 
and  of  a  light*brownish  color.     A  healthy  variety,  mealy, 
well-flavored,  and  quite  productive. 

The  plants  do  not  decay,  nor  do  the  tabers  attain  full 
maturity,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  season :  the  latter 
are,  however,  of  good  quality,  and  in  perfection  for  the 
table  soon  after  being  harvested* 


Plant  vigorous,  and  generally  of  healthy  habit ;  Blaxsk 

oer,  or  Slaok 
tubers  nearly  of  the  form  of  the  Lady's  Finger,   Oheoango. 

but  of  larger  size ;  skin  very  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black ; 
flesh  purple,  both  in  its  crude  state  and  when  cooked ;  qual- 
ity good,  usually  dry,  and  of  good  flavor. 

The  Black  Chenango  is  moderately  productive,  and  with- 
stands disease  better  than  almost  any  other  Potato ;  but  its 
dark  color  is  objectionable.  Compared  with  many  of  the 
recent  varieties,  it  has  little  merit,  and  is  not  a  profitable 
sort  for  extensive  cultivation. 

A  western  variety;  grown  also  to  a  consid-  Boeksy** 
erable  extent  in  some  parts  of  the  Middle  States.  ^^  It  Is  a 
handsome,  round  Potato ;  white  througfaont,  except  a  little 
bright  pink  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye  ;  very  early,  —  ripening 
as  early  as  the  Chenango ;  attains  a  good  maricetable  size  as 
soon  as  the  Dykeman ;  cooks  dry  and  light  f  and  is  fine- 
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flavored,  particularly  when  first  matured.  It  throws  up  a 
thick,  vigorous,  and  luxuriant  vine ;  grows  compactly  in  the 
hill,  and  to  a  large  size,  yielding  abundantly.*' 

For  planting  for  early  use,  it  is  a  promising  variety ;  but 
for  a  late  or  medium  crop,  upon  strong,  rich  ground,  is  said 
to  grow  so  rapidly,  and  to  so  great  a  size,  that  many  of  the 
tubers  are  liable  to  be  hollow-hearted,  which  considerably 
impairs  their  value  for  table  use. 

Oftlioo.  Similar  to  the  Pink-eyed ;  varying  little  ex- 

cept in  color,  which  is  mostly  red,. with  occasional  spots 
and  splashes  of  white.  It  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the 
last-named  variety  in  quality,  and  cannot  be  considered  of 
much  value  for  agricultural  purposes  or  for  the  table. 


Oalifomia       A  bright-red  Potato  from  California.    Tubers 
Bed.  *^. 

variable  in  form,  from  long  to  nearly  round,  — 

rather  smooth  ;  eyes  slightly  depressed. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  all  varieties;  but, 

on  account  of  its   extreme  liability  to   disease,  cannot  be 

recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

Oartar.  A   medium-sized,   roundish,    flattened,   white 

Potato,  once  esteemed  the  finest  of  all  varieties,  but  at  pres- 
ent nearly  or  quite  superseded  by  the  Jackson  White,  of 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  parent.  Eyes  rather  nu- 
merous, and  deeply  sunk  ;  flesh  very  white,  remarkably  dry, 
farinaceous,  and  well-flavored.  Originated  about  thirty 
years  ago,  in  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  by  Mr.  John  Carter. 

Ohurotaill.  A  variety  said  to  have  originated  in  Maine, 
and  often  sold  in  the  market  for  the  ^^  State  of  Maine," 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  size,  form,  and  color. 
Flesh  yellow.     Not  a  desirable  sort. 
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It  is  much  inferior  to  the  ^^  State  of  Maine,"  and,  in  many 
places,  the  latter  variety  has  been  condemned  in  consequence 
of  the  Churchill  having  been  ignorautlj  cultivated  in  its 
stead. 

An  earlj  sort,  of  good  quality,  but  rather  Grisly, 
unproductive.  Shape  somewhat  long,  though  often  nearly 
Toynd ;  color  white  and  purple,  striped  and  blended  together. 
It  is  of  no  value  as  an  agricultural  variety,  and,  for  table 
use,  cannot  be  considered  superior  to  many  other  varieties 
equally  healthy  and  more  prolific. 

Introduced.     Plant  upright,  stocky,  surviving      Oops, 
till  frost ;  flowers  pale  purple  ;  tubers  pink  or  reddish,  large, 
oblong,  often  irregular ;  fiesh  dry  and  farinaceous.     Very 
healthy  and  productive,  but  better  suited  for  agricultural 
purposes  than  for  the  table. 

Plant  healthy  and  vigorous.     The  large,  full-     Banven 
grown  tubers  are  long ;  and  the  smaller,  unde-  daxtb«»  rsd. 
veloped   ones,  nearly  round.     Color  light  red,  with   faint 
streaks  of  white ;  eyes  moderately  sunk ;  quality  fair. 

This  variety  originated  in  Danvers,  Essex  county,  Mass. ; 
and,  when  first  introduced,  was  not  only  of  good  size  and 
quality,  but  remarkably  productive.  It  has,  however,  much 
deteriorated  ;  and  is  now,  both  as  respects  quality  and  yield, 
scarcely  above  an  average.  At  one  period  it  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  keeping,  and  of 
entirely  withstanding  the  attacks  of  the  potato  disease. 

This  variety  originated  in  the  town  of  Sterling,      Davis's 
Mass.,  and  was  early  disseminated  through  the 
influence   of   the    Massachusetts   Horticultural   Society,   at 
whose  exhibitions   it  attracted  much  attention  on  account 

5« 
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of  its  size   and  beauty.      For   general 

cultivation  it  is    probably  one    of  the 

i  moat  profitable  sorts  known,  as  it  yields 

I  abundantly,  even  with    ordinary  atten* 

'  tton.     Under   a   high   state  of  cultiva- 

^  tion  seven  hills  have  produced  a  tnishel 

DitIABhiIUdi.         of  potatoes. 

The  tubers  are  of  good  size,  red,  nearly  round,  though 

sometimes  more  or  less  flattened,     Gyee  deeply  sunk,  and 

not  very  numerous ;  flesh  nearly  white,  slightly  tinged  with 

pink  beneath  the  skiu  when  cooked  ;  quality  good,  being  dry, 

farinaceous,  and  well-flavored.    It  requires  the  full  season  for 

ils  complete  perfection,  and  resists  disease  better  than  most 

varieties. 

As  a  winter  Potato,  or  for  extensive  cullivation  for  market, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  varieties ;  and  commends  itself  to 
the  farmer,  both  as  respects  quality  and  yield,  as  being 
greatly  superior  to  the  Peach-blow,  Pink-eye,  Vermont 
White,  and  many  sinular  varieties,  which  so  abound  in  city 
markets. 

Plant  of  medium  strength  and  vigor,  rarely  Dyksmsn. 
producing  seed  or  blossoms  ;  tubers  large,  round- 
ish, ol\en  oblong ;  color  white,  clouded  at  the  stem^nd  and 
about  the  eyes  (wliich  are  moderately  sunk  and  rather  nu- 
merous) with  purple  ;  flesh  white,  or  yellowish- white  ;  its 
quality  greatly  aflccted  by  season,  and  the  soil  in  which  the 
variety  may  be  cultivated. 

In  certain  descriptions  of  rather  strong,  clayey  land,  the 
yield  is  oflen  remarkably  great,  and  the  quality  much  above 
medium.  In  such  land,  if  warm  and  sheltered,  the  tubers 
attain  a  very  largo  size  quite  early  in  the  season,  and  iind  a 
ready  sale  in  the  market  at  greatly  remunerative  prices. 
Under  other  conditions,  it  frequently  proves  snudl,  waxy,  and 
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inferior  la  qnalitj,  and  profitless  to  the  coltiyator.  Notwitb- 
standing  these  defects^  its  size^  earlinessi  and  productiveness 
render  it  worthy  of  trial. 

Tubers  of  medium  size,  roundish,  of  a  bright  Barly  Blue, 
purple  or  bluish  color;  eyes  moderately  deep;  flesh,  when 
cooked,  white,  or  yellowish-white,  mealy,  and  well  flavored. 

This  old  and  familiar  variety  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
garden  potatoes,  of  fine  quality,  and  one  of  the  best  for  for- 
cing for  early  crops.  It  retains  its  freshness  and  flavor  till 
late  in  the  spring ;  is  of  comparatively  healthy  habit ;  and, 
though  but  moderately  productive,  is  worthy  more  general 
cultivation. 

Plant  of  medium  strength  and  vigor,  recum-  Iterly  Codkney. 
bent,  rarely  blossoming,  and  usually  ripening  and  decaying 
early  in  the  season,  or  before  the  occurrence  of  frost ;  tubers 
white,  large,  roimdish,  rough ;  flesh  yellowish- white,  or 
nearly  white,  dry,  farinaceous,  and  of  good  flavor.  Hardy, 
moderately  productive,  and  recommended  as  a  desirable  in- 
termediate variety  for  the  garden  or  for  field  culture.  Intro- 
duced. 

Plant  medium  or  small,  rarely  blossoming,  Barly  Xanly. 
and  decaying  early  in  the  season ;  tubers  of  medium  size, 
white,  roundbh ;  flesh  yellowish-white,  dry,  mealy,  and  mild 
flavored.  It  yields  well,  and  is  a  good  variety  for  early  gar- 
den culture.     Introduced. 

Plant  reclining,  of  rather  slender  habit,  rarely  Floor-Bsll. 
blossoming ;  tubers  of  medium  size,  white,  round,  the  skin 
quite  rough  or  netted ;  flesh  white,  dry,  farinaceous,  and 
mild  flavored.  It  yields  abundantly,  and  is  a  good  sort  for 
the  garden  ;  but  would  prove  less  profitable  for  growing  for 
the  market  than  many  other  varieties  of  larger  size. 
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Tlnke  Kidney.      Plant  vigorous,  with  luxuriant,  deep-green 

foliage ;  continuing  its  growth  till  late  in  the 
season,  or  until  destroyed  hy  frost.  The  tuber  is  remark* 
able  for  its  singular  shape,  of  a  flattened  oval,  frequently 
measuring  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length  by  nearly  three 
inches  in  width.  The  peel  is  thin,  and  remarkably  free 
fi-om  eyes ;  the  surface,  smooth  and  even ;  the  flesh  is  dry, 
mealy,  and  farinaceous,  exceedingly  well  flavored,  and,  in 
general  excellence,  surpassed  by  few,  if  any,  of  the  late  vari- 
eties. It  is  also  healthy,  hardy,  and  very  productive  ;  but  is 
much  better  towards  spring  than  when  used  soon  after  being 
harvested. 

The  variety  originated  near  Manchester,  Kng.,  about  the 
year  1844  ;  and  appears  to  be  a  cross  or  hybrid  between  the 
Lapstone  Kidney  and  Pink-eye. 

In  this  country  the  variety  has  never  reached  the  degree 
of  excellence  it  appears  to  have  attained  in  England.  With 
us  the  yield  has  been  small,  and  it  has  suflered  greatly  from 
disease.  The  flesh  is  also  yellow  when  cooked,  and  quite 
strong  flavored.     Not  recommended  for  cultivation. 

Forty-Fold.  An  English  variety.  Plant  healthy,  ripening 
about  the  middle  of  September,  rarely  producing  seed  or  blos- 
soms ;  tubers  white,  of  medium  size,  round ;  skin  rough  or 
netted ;  flesh  white,  comparatively  dry,  and  well  flavored. 
It  yields  abundantly  ;  is  a  good  kind  for  forcing  ;  and,  though 
the  plants  remain  green  until  frost,  the  tubers  attain  a  suitable 
size  for  use  quite  early  in  the  season.  An  English  sort, 
known  as  Taylor's  Forty-fold,  is  quite  distinct,  the  tubers 
being  oval,  much  flattened,  and  of  a  reddish  color. 

Garnet  Chili.  'Plant  of  medium  height,  rather  erect,  sturdy 
and  branching ;  flowers  abundant,  white  or  pale  purple,  showy, 
and  generally  abortive;   tubers  large,  roundish  or  oblong, 
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purplish-red  or  gamet-cclored ; 
ejes  not  abundant,  and  of  moder- 
ate depth  ;  flesh  nearly  while,  diy 
and  mealy  when  cooked,  and,  the 
size  of  the  tubera  considered, 
remark nhly  well  flavored.  Not 
early,  but  hardy,  heallhy,  prodnc-  ^^  ichui. 

live,  and  recommended  for  cultivation. 

The  Gamet  Chili,  now  very  generally  disseminated,  waa 
originated  in  1853  by  Rev.  Chauncey  E.  Goodrich,  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,from  the  seeds  of  a  variety  received  from  Chili,  South 
America. 

Tubers  large,  oval,  or  oblong,  flattened,  white,  CHUrflow«T. 
and  comparatively  smooth ;  flesh  white,  dry,  and  of  fair 
quality.  The  plants  are  healthy,  and  the  variety  is  very 
productive ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  many  others  for  table  use ; 
though  its  uniform  good  sice,  and  its  fair  form,  and  white- 
ness, make  it  attractive  and  salable  in  the  market. 

It  is  similar  to,  if  not  ideuttcal  with,  the  St.  Helena  and 
the  Laplander. 

Plant  strong  and  vigorous ;  flowers  dull  while,  Qreen-Top. 
generally  abortive ;  tubers  quite  large,  white,  roundish,  often 
irregular ;  eyes  deep-set ;  flesh  white,  comparatively  dry,  and 
well  flavored.  The  variety  is  productive,  and  of  lieahhy, 
hardy  habit,  but  not  early ;  the  plants  continuiag  greeu  till 
destroyed  by  frost.     Introduced. 

An  old  ^-ariety,  very  little,  if  at  all,  earlier  Htll't  Early. 
than  the  White  Chenango.  Quality  not  much  above  medi- 
ocrity, its  chief  recommendation  being  its  enrliness.  Skin 
and  flesh  yellowish- white  ;  eyes  rather  deeply  sunk  ;  size  me- 
dium ;  form  roundish ;  moderately  productive.     It  does  not 
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ordinarily  cook  dr^  and  meftly ;  and,  thou^  desirable  as  an 
early  Potato  for  a  limited  space  in  the  garden,  cannot  be 
1  for  general  cultivation. 


Irlali  Onpa.  Tubera  nearly  round,  jellowish-whit«  ;  eyes 
deep-set ;  flesU  yellow,  and  strong  flarored  when  cooked. 
Unfit  for  table  use. 

Aside  from  the  differonce  in  form,  the  variety  somewhat 
resembles  the  Bohan. 

JmckKm  Whltfl.  This    comparatively    new     but 

very  excellent  variely  originated 
in  Maine ;  and  is  supposed  to  bo 
a  seedling  from    tlie    celebrated 
Carter,  which  it  much  resembles. 
Tubers    yellowish- white,    varying 
in   size  from   medium  to  lai^ ; 
form  somewhat  irregular,  but  generally  roundish,   though 
sometimes  oblong  aud  a  little  flattened  ;  eyes  rather  numer- 
ous, and  deeply  sunk ;  flesh  perfectly  white  when  cooked, 
remarkably  dry,  mealy,  farinaceous,  and  well  flavored. 

The  variety  unquestionably  attains  its  greatest  perfection 
when  grown  in  Maine,  or  the  northern  sections  of  Vermont 
and  New  Hampshire  ;  but  is  nevertheless  of  good  quality 
when  raised  in  the  wanner  localities  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States.  It  is  earlier  than  the  Davis  Seedling; 
comparatively  free  from  disease  ;  a  good  keeper ;  commands 
the  highest  market  price  ;  and,  every  thing  considered,  must 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  best,  and  recommended  for  general 
cultivation. 

The  plants  are  very  erect,  the  flowers  nearly  while  ;  and 

Iho  balls,  or  berries,  are  produced  in  remarkable  abundance. 

Like  many  other  varieties,  the  plants  seem  to  be  mor« 

productive,  and  the  tubers  of  better  quality,  when  raised  from 
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eeed  obtaiiied  every  jear  or  two  from  Maine,  Canada,  or  tho 
Frovinces.  When  grown  for  successive  years  from  seed 
raised  in  the  same  locality,  the  variety  becomes  less  produc- 
tive, the  plants  less  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  the  tubers 
gradually  lose  the  dry,  floury  character  which  they  possess 
when  in  their  full  perfection,  and  for  which  they  are  so 
much  esteemed. 

A  variety  of  comparatively  recent  introdnc-  jrexmyljind. 
tio».  Flant  very  strong  and  vigorous ;  tubers  bkkdliwo. 
of  extraordinary  size  when  grown  in  strong  soils,  long  and 
somewhat  irregular  in  form,  thickly  set  on  tho  surface  with 
small  knobs,  or  protuberances,  above  which  the  eyes  are 
placed  in  rather  deep  basins,  or  depressions ;  color  red  and 
white  intermixed ;  in  some  specimens  mostly  red,  while  in 
others  white  is  the  prevailing  color;  flesh  yellow  when 
cooked,  and  quite  coarse,  but  esteemed  by  many  as  of  good 
quality  for  table  use. 

One  of  the  largest  of  all  the  varieties,  remarkably  produc- 
tive, quite  free  from  disease,  keeps  well,  and,  as  an  agricul- 
tural Potato,  rivals  the  Rohan.  Requires  the  full  season. 
It  sports  more  than  any  Potato ;  being  exceedingly  variable 
in  size,  form,  and  color. 

Stem  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  I-^^y's  Fin- 
of  straggling  habit  of  growth ;  leaves  smooth,  ^'i"? "/liir' 
and  of  a  light-green  color ;  blossoms  rarely  if  ever  produced ; 
tubers  white,  smooth,  long,  and  slender,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  diameter  throughout ;  eyes  numerous,  and  slightly  de- 
pressed. 

An  old  variety,  of  pretty  appearance,  long  cultivated,  and 
much  esteemed  as  a  baking  Potato ;  its  peculiar  form  being 
remarkably  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  is,  however, 
very  liable  to  disease ;  and  as  many  of  the  recently  intro- 
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duced  seedlings  arc  quite  as  good  for  baking,  as  well  as  far 
more  hardy  and  productive,  it  cannot  now  be  considered  as  a 
variety  to  be  recommended  for  general  culture. 

I<ap8tone        A  variety  of  English   origin.     Mcintosh  de- 
j/ci»/.       scribes  it  as  being  decidedly  the  best  kidney  po- 

NiCHOL's  Eablt. 

tato  grown,  and  an  excellent  cropper.  Tubers 
sometimes  seven  inches  in  length,  and  three  inches  in  breadth. 
It  is  longer  in  coming  through  the  ground  in  spring  thaa 
most  other  varieties,  and  the  stems  at  first  appear  weakly ; 
but  they  soon  lose  this  appearance,  and  grow  most  vigorously. 
It  is  a  good  potato  in  August  and  September;  and  will 
keep  in  excellent  condition  till  May  following,  without  losing 
either  its  mealiness  or  flavor. 

IionsBed.  Form  long,  of\en  somewhat  flattened,  —  its 
general  appearance  being  not  unlike  that  of  the  Jenny  Lind, 
though  of  smaller  size  ;  color  red ;  flesh  marbled  or  clouded 
with  red  while  crude,  but,  when  cooked,  becoming  nearly 
white.  The  stem-end  is  often  soggy,  and  unfit  for  use  ;  and 
the  numerous  prongs  and  knobs  which  are  ofleu  put  forth  on 
the  sides  of  the  tubers  greatly  impair  their  value  for  the 
table. 

A  few  years  since,  this  variety  was  exceedingly  abundant 
in  the  market,  and  was  esteemed  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  use 
late  in  spring  and  early  in  summer.  It  was  also  remarkably 
healthy  and  productive,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  kinds  for  general  cultivation.  It  has  somewhat  im- 
proved in  quality  by  age,  although  not  now  to  be  classed  as 
a  potato  of  first  quality.  The  Jenny  Lind  and  other  vari- 
eties are  now  rapidly  superseding  it  in  most  localities. 

Mercer.  An  old  and  familiar  variety;  at  one  period 
whitk  ciiKKAw-  almost  every  where  known,  and  generally  ac* 
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knowledgcd  as  the  best  of  all  \a.' 

rieties.  AsaPotaloforearlyplan:- 

ing,  whether  for  faniil3r  use  or  for 

the  m&rket,  it  was  a  general  favor- 

ite ;    but,  wilhia  a  few  years  past, 

it  has  not  only  greatly  deteriorated 

in  quality  and  productiveness ,  but  has  been  peculiarly  liublo 

to  disease  aud  premature  decay  of  the  plants. 

When  well  grown,  the  tubers  are  of  good  size,  rather  loug, 
a  lillle  flattened,  and  comparatively  smooth ;  eyes  slightly 
Bunk  ;  color  white,  with  blotches  of  piirptc, —  before  cooking, 
Boroewhat  purple  under  the  skiu  ;  flesh,  when  cooked,  often 
stained  with  pale  purple ;  in  its  crude  slate,  zoned  with 
bright   purple.     Quality   good ;   dry,   mealy,  and   well   fla- 

It  originated  in  Mercer  county,  New  York,  whence  the 
oame.  Mr.  Paschal  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  states  that  it 
went  west,  taking  the  name  of  Meshannock,  from  the  name 
of  the  stream,  in  Mercer  County,  along  which  it  originated. 
In  Canada,  the  Provinces,  and  throughout  moat  of  New 
England,  it  b  known  as  the  Chenango,  or  White  Chenango. 

A  handsome  white  variety,  long  and  smooth,  HMdoan. 
like  the  St.  Helena,  but  not  quite  so  largo;  eyes  very  slightly 
depressed.  It  is  of  poor  quality,  quite  unproductive,  rots 
badly,  and  not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

This  old  variety  at  one  period  was  very  ex-  Nov&-8ootl> 
teosively  cultivated,  and  for  many  years  was  con- 
ddered  the  most  profitable  of  all  the  sorts  for  raising  for 
market  or  for  family  use. 

Form  Dearly  round,  the  larger  specimens  often  somewhat 
flatteoed ;  color  light  blue ;  eyes  moderately  depressed ; 
flesh  white,  dry,  and  good.    It  yields  abundantly;  but,  id 
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consequence  of  its  great  liability  to  disease,  its  cultivation 
is  now  nearly  abandoned. 

Old  Kidney.  Tubers  kidney-shaped,  white;  flesh  yellow, 
rather  waxy,  and  of  indifferent  flavor. 

It  is  neither  productive,  nor  of  much  value  in  other  re- 
pects,  and  is  now  little  cultivated. 

Feaoh-Blow.  Tubers  similar  in  form  to  the  Davis  Seedling, 
but  rather  more  smooth  and  regular ;  color  red,  the  eyes  not 
deeply  sunk ;  flesh  yellow  when  cooked,  dry  and  mealy,  but 
only  of  medium  quality,  on  account  of  its  comparatively 
strong  flavor. 

It  is  hardy  and  quite  productive ;  keeps  well ;  and  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  for  market  in  the  northern  parts  of  New 
England  and  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  in  the  Can- 
adas.  It  is  common  to  the  markets  of  miost  of  the  large 
seaport  cities ;  and,  during  the  winter  and  spring,  is  shipped 
in  large  quantities  to  the  interior  and  more  southern  sections 
of  the  United  States. 

The  Davis  Seedling — which  is  quite  as  productive,  and 
much  superior  in  quality  for  table  use — might  be  profitably 
grown  afi  a  substitute. 

« 

Fink-Bycd.  Tubers  nearly  round;  eyes  rather  large  and 
deep ;  color  mostly  white,  with  spots  and  splashes  of  pink, 
particularly  about  the  eyes ;  flesh  yellow. 

The  Pink-eyed  is  an  old  but  inferior  variety,  hardly  supe- 
rior in  quality  to  the  Vermont  White.  Though  quite  pro- 
ductive, it  is  generally  esteemed  unworthy  of  cultivation. 


Pofcgy,  or       A  dark-colored  variety,  extensively  cultivated 

cow-DOBv.      in  the  British  Provinces,  particularly  in  Nova 

Scotia  {  and,  during  the  autumn,  imported  in  considerable 
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quantities  into  the  principal  seaports  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  by  some  preferred  to  all  others, 
especially  for  baking ;  for  which  purpose,  on  account  of  its 
size  and  remarkable  form,  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted.  It 
is  moderately  productive,  and  succeeds  well  if  seed  is  pro- 
cured every  year  or  two  from  the  East ;  but,  if  otherwise, 
it  soon  deteriorates,  even  under  good  cultivation. 

Size  above  medium ;  form  long,  broadest,  and  somewhat 
flattened,  at  the  stem-end,  and  tapering  towards  the  opposite 
extremity,  which  is  oflen  more  or  less  sharply  pointed.  It 
is  also  frequently  bent,  or  cur%-ed  ;  whence  the  name  "  Cow- 
hom,"  in  some  localities.  Skin  smooth ;  eyes  not  depressed ; 
color  dark-blue  outside,  white  within  when  cooked.  Not 
remarkably  hardy,  and  requires  a  full  season  for  its  com- 
plete perfection.  Unless  where  well  known  its  color  is  ob- 
jectionable ;  and  it  is  generally  less  salable  than  the  white- 
skinned  varieties. 

A  large,  white,  roundish,  English  Potato,  not  Quarry, 
unlike  the  variety  universally  known  and  cultivated  many 
years  since  in  this  country  as  the  Orange  Potato. 

Plant  vigorous,  and  of  strong,  stocky  habit ;  flowers  pur- 
ple, generally  abortive  ;  flesh  yellowish*white,  of  fair  quality 
for  table  use.  A  hardy,  productive  sort,  which  might  be 
profitably  grown  for  marketing  and  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses*    The  plants  survive  till  frost.     Not  early. 

Tubers  very  large,  in  form  much  resembling  Bohan. 
the  Jenny  Liud,  —  the  full-developed  specimens  being  long, 
and  the  smaller  or  immature  tubers  nearly  round;  eyes 
numerous  and  deep-set ;  color  yellowish-white,  with  clouds 
or  patches  of  pink  or  rose ;  flesh  greenish-white  when 
cooked,  yellowish,  watery,  and  strong  flavored.  The  plant 
is  strong  and  vigorous,  and  continues  its  growth  till  destroyed 
by  frost.     The  flowers  are  generally  abortive. 
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Mr.  Hyde  describes  it  as  a  variety  famous  in  history,  but 
infamous  as  a  table  Folalo,  and  (it  only  for  stock.  It  for- 
merly gave  an  immense  yield,  but  now  produces  only  mod- 
erate crops  ;  and  its  cultivation  ia  nearly  abandoned. 

Shww's  Bariy.  An  English  variety,  much  employed  for 
forcing,  and  extensively  cultivated  in  tlie  vicinity 
of  London  for  early  marketing.  It  is,  for  an  early  sort,  n 
large,  beautiful,  oblong,  while-akinned  Fotnlo.  Its  ouly 
fault  is  its  hollow  eyes.     It  ia  very  productive. 

Btate  of  This  variety,  as   implied  by  its  name,  is  of 

Maine   origin,  and  was  introduced  to  general 

notice  six  or  seven  years   ago.      In  form  the  tubers    ara 

similar  to  the  White  Chenango,  being  long,  smooth,    and 

somewhat  flnl- 

.  tened;  though 

f  the  smaller  and 

undeveloped 

bulbs  arc  often 

nearly   round. 

siau  of  Miina.  Eycs      almost 

even  with  the  surface,    and    quite   numerous ;  color  white, 

like  the  Jackson  White.     AVhen  cooked,  the  flesh  is  white, 

dry,  mealy,  and  of  good  flavor. 

It  18  quite  early,  but  more  liable  to  disease  than  the 
Davis  Seedling  and  some  other  varieties.  In  Maine  it  is 
grown  in  great  perfection,  nearly  equalling  the  Jackson  White 
and  Carter  as  a  table  Potato.  On  light  soil,  it  is  only  mod- 
erately productive ;  but  on  strong  land,  in  high  cultivation, 
yields  abundantly. 

Bt  Haleiift.        An  old  and  productive  variety.     Plant  erect, 
and  of  a  bushy  habit,  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  height ;  foliage  light  green  ;  flowers  pale  reddish-purple. 
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The  tubers  arc  of  an  oblong  form,  and  remarkably  large ; 
specimens  having  been  produced  measuring  ten  inches  in 
length.  P^ycs  numerous^  but  not  deeply  set ;  skin  white  and 
smooth  ;  flesh  white  when  cooked,  mealy,  and  of  fair  quality. 

It  is  a  healthy  variety,  and  not  easily  aiTected  by  disease  ; 
but  belongs  to  that  class  of  late  field  potatoes,  the  foliage  of 
which  docs  not  in  ordinary  seasons  decay  until  injured  by 
frost,  and  the  tubers  of  which  generally  require  to  be  kept  some 
time  before  they  are  fit  for  using  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

Plant  about  one  foot  and  a  half  hi<]^h,  slender,  Taylor's  Tot^ 

.^^   '  ty-fold.    Law. 

and   spreading  in  habit ;  foliage   light  green ;      FuHTT-roLo. 
flowers  rarely  produced ;  tubers  oval,  much  flattened,  and  of 
medium  size  ;  skin  rough,  and  of  a  dull  reddish  color. 

This  variety  is  dry  and  starchy,  well  flavored,  and  suffers 
comparatively  little  from  disease.  It  is  also  productive,  and 
a  good  early  sort  for  the  garden ;  but  not  well  adapted  for 
fleld  culture,  or  for  cultivation  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Plant  quite  low  and  dwarf,  decaying  with  the  Tolon. 

season ;  flowers  lilac-purple,  large  and  handsome,  generally 
abortive ;  tubers  of  medium  size,  roundish,  of  a  pink  or  red- 
dish color ;  flesh  yellow,  dry,  but  not  of  so  mild  a  flavor  as 
many  of  the  more  recent  kinds.  Moderately  productive. 
Introduced. 

A  fair   and  good-sized,   but    poor  variety,         Vormont 
grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  northern 
and  more  interior  portions  of  New  England.     Color  white 
outside  ;  but  the  flesh,  when  cooked,  is  yellow,  sofl,  not  dry, 
and  strong  flavored. 

It  is  a  strong  grower,  and  quite  productive,  but  rots  badly, 
and  commands  only  a  low  price  in  the  market,  on  accouut 
of  its  inferior  quality.     Not  recommended  for  cultivation. 

6* 
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Veto,  or  Ab-       Tubers  Ion?,  resemblinff  in  form  those  of  the 
ingtonBlue.  .  . 

Long  Red,  and,  like  that  variety,  often  watery 

at  the  stem-end  after  being  cooked  ;  color  blue  or  purplish  ; 

flesh  white  ;  quality  fair  as  a  table  Potato. 

This  variety  originally  was  remarkably  productive,  and  at 

one  period  was  in  general  cultivation ;    but  now  is  rarely 

planted,  as  it  is  extremely  liable  to  disease,  and  rots  badly. 

'Western  Plant  erect,  stout  and  branchino^ :  stem  and 

foliage  deep  green ;  flowers  lilac-purple ;  tu- 
bers large,  roundish  or  oblong,  like  those  of  the  Garnet 
Chili ;  purplish  red ;  eyes  not  numerous,  set  in  shallow 
basins ;  flesh  yellowish-white,  and  if  well  grown,  dry  and 
of  fair  quality. 

The  variety  is  hardy,  yields  abundantly,  and  is  extensively 
grown  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  but  can  hardly  be 
considered  superior  in  quality  or  productiveness  to  the  Gar^ 
net  Chili,  besides  being  quite  as  liable  to  disease. 

The  variety  is  considerably  aflected  by  the  soil  in  which  it 
may  be  cultivated;  in  some  localities,  being  much  more 
colored  than  in  others.  It  is  now  rapidly  giving  place  to 
new  seedling  varieties  of  quite  as  good  quality,  and  much 
more  healthy  and  productive. 

White  Oups.        Tubers  long  and  flattened,  somewhat  irregu- 
lar ;  eyes  deeply  sunk  ;  skin  yellowish  ;  flesh  white. 

It  is  a  handsome  variety,  of  Maine  origin,  but  is  only 
moderately  productive.  It  is  also  of  ordinary  quality,  rots 
easily,  and  will  probably  never  become  popular. 

Wliite  Tubers  large,  long,  white,  smooth,  uniformly 

fair  and  perfect.     Appears  to  be  nearly  identical 

with  the  St.  Helena  and  Laplander.     It  is  very  productive, 

and  a  good  agricultural  variety ;    but,  for  table  use,  can  be 

considered  only  of  second  quality. 
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Tubers  of  a  pinkisb-white  color,  and  similar  Woroestar 
in  form  to  the  Jackson  White.  Eyes  deep-set ;  dotbb.  rilbt. 
flesh  white,  more  so  than  that  of  the  Davis  Seedling.  It 
keeps  well,  and  is  an  excellent  variety  for  cultivation  for 
fanuly  use,  but  less  profitable  than  many  others  for  the  mar- 
ket.    Stalks  upright ;  blossoms  pinkish,  but  not  abundant. 

In  quality  this  comparatively  old  and  well-known  variety 
is  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  Carter ;  and,  besides,  is  much 
more  productive.  As  a  garden  Potato  it  deserves  general 
cnkivation.     Bequires  the  full  season. 


THE    RADISH. 

Raphanus  sativus. 

The  Radish  is  a  hardy  annual  plant,  originally  from  China. 
The  roots  vary  greatly  in  form  ;  some  being  round  or  ovoid, 
some  turbinate,  and  others  fusiform,  or  long,  slender,  and 
tapering.  When  in  flower,  the  plant  rises  from  three  to  four 
feet  in  height,  with  an  erect,  smooth,  and  branching  stem. 
The  flowers  are  quite  large,  and,  in  the  different  kinds,  vary 
in  color  from  clear  white  to  various  shades  of  purple.  The 
seed-pods  are  long,  smooth,  somewhat  vesiculate,  and  termi- 
nate in  a  short  spur,  or  beak.  The  seeds  are  round,  often 
iiTegularly  flattened  or  compressed  ;  those  of  the  smaller  or 
Fpring  and  summer  varieties  being  of  a  grayish-red  color, 
and  those  of  the  winter  or  larger^rooted  sorts  of  a  yellowish- 
red.  An  ounce  contains  from  three  thousand  three  hundred 
to  three  thousand  six  hundred  seeds,  and  they  retain  their 
vitality  five  years. 

8oU^  PropagcUionj  and  Cultivation. — All  the  varieties 
thrive  best  in  a  light,  rich,  sandy  loam ;  dry  for  early  spring 
sowings,  moister  for  the  summer. 

Like  all  annuals,  the  Radish  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which 
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may  be  sown  either  broadcast  or  in  drills ;  but  the  latter 
method  is  preferable,  as  allowing  the  roots  to  be  drawn  regu- 
larly, with  less  waste.  For  the  spindle-rooted  kinds,  mark 
out  the  drills  half  an  inch  deep,  and  five  or  six  inches  apart ; 
for  the  small,  turnip-rooted  kinds,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  six  inches  asunder.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
growth,  thin  them  so  as  to  leave  the  spindle-rooted  an  inch 
apart,  and  the  larger-growing  sorts  proportionally  farther. 

Open  Culture,  —  Sow  in  spring  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked.  If  space  is  limited.  Radishes  may  be  sown  with 
onions  or  lettuce.  When  grown  with  the  former,  they  are 
said  to  be  less  affected  by  the  maggot.  For  a  succession,  a 
small  sowing  should  bo  made  each  fortnight  until  midsum- 
mer, as  the  early-sown  plauts  are  liable  to  become  rank  and 
unfit  for  use  as  they  increase  in  size. 

Radishes  usually  sufier  from  the  drought  and  heat  incident 
to  the  summer,  and,  when  grown  at  this  season,  are  gener- 
ally fibrous  and  very  pungent.  To  secure  the  requisite  shade 
and  moisture,  they  are  sometimes  sown  in  beds  of  asparagus, 
that  the  branching  stems  may  afford  shade  for  the  young  rad- 
ishes, and  render  them  more  crisp  and  tender.  A  good  cri- 
terion by  which  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  a  Radish  is  to 
break  it  asunder  by  bending  it  at  right  angles.  If  the  parts 
divide  squarely  and  freely,  it  is  fit  for  use. 

Production  and  Quantity  of  Seed,  —  To  raise  seed  of  the 
spring  or  summer  Radishes,  the  best  method  is  to  transplant ; 
which  should  bo  done  in  May,  as  the  roots  are  then  in  their 
greatest  perfection.  Take  them  up  in  moist  weather ;  select 
plants  with  the  shortest  tops  and  the  smoothest  and  best- 
formed  roots ;  and  set  them,  apart  from  all  other  varieties, 
in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  distant,  inserting  each  root 
wholly  into  the  ground,  down  to  the  leaves.  With  proper 
watering,  they  will  soon  strike,  and  shoot  up  in  branching 
stalks,  producing  abundance  of  seeds,  ripening  in  autunu. 
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An  ounce  and  a  half  of  seed  will  sow  a  bed  five  feet  in 
width  and  twelve  feet  in  length.  Ten  pounds  are  required 
for  seeding  an  acre. 

The  excellence  of  a  Radish  consists  in  its  being  succulent, 
mild,  crisp^  and  tender ;  but,  as  these  qualities  are  secured 
only  by  rapid  growth,  the  plants  should  be  frequently  and 
copiously  watered  in  dry  weather.  The  varieties  are  divided 
into  two  classes ;  viz.,  Spring  or  Summer,  and  Autumn  or 
Winter,  Radishes. 

Spring  or  Summer  Radishes. 

These  varieties  are  all  comparatively  hardy,  and  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  gpround  as  early  in  spnng  as  the  soil  is  in 
good  working  condition. 

Early  Radishes  are  easily  grown  in  a  common  hot-bed, 
and  as  the  plants  will  withstand  cold  and  moisture,  the  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  February ;  or  they  may  be  successfully 
grown  in  frames  with  early  lettuce,  sowing  the  seeds  in  any 
of  the  winter  months,  or  early  in  March.  If  the  long-rooted 
sorts,  as  the  Long  Scarlet  and  the  like,  are  grown,  the  depth 
of  earth  upon  the  surface  of  the  bed  should  not  be  less  than 
eight  inches ;  while  the  Turnip-rooted  varieties  will  succeed 
well  on  a  depth  of  four  inches.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills  four 
or  five  inches  apart,  cover  half  an  inch  deep,  and  when  well 
up,  thin  the  young  plants  to  two  inches  apart.  On  sunny 
days,  give  plenty  of  air,  water  sparingly,  and  in  severe 
weather  cover  the  sashes  at  night  with  garden  mats,  woollen 
carpets,  or  like  material. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  sow  a  few  rows  across  the  bed  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight,  which  will  insure  a  succession  of  ten- 
der, medium-sized  roots.  When  overgrown,  whether  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  ground,  most  of  the  early  sorts  become 
pungent,  dry,  and  fibrous,  and  are  worthless  for  the  table. 
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Varieties.  — 
JBarly  Black.  Bulb  nearly  spherical,  slightly  elongated  or 
tapering,  nearly  of  the  size  and  form  of  the 
Gray  Turnip-rooted ;  skin  dull-black,  rough  and  wrinkled  ; 
flesh  white,  solid,  crisp,  and  piquant ;  leaves  of  the  size  of 
those  of  the  Gray  Turnip-rooted.  Season  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  the  last  named  and  the  Black  Spanish. 


Barl7  I<onK       A  sub-variety  of  the  Long  Purple,  earlier  and 
Rate  vioLCTTit   01  Smaller  size. 

UATir.    ViL 

1Barl7  Purple     A  few  days  earlier  than  the  Scarlet  Turnip- 
Tumip- 
rootea.     rooted.     Size,  form,  and  flavor  nearly  the  same. 


JSinlj  Soarlet     Bulb  spherical,  or  a   little  flattened,  —  often 
Tumlp- 
Booted.     bursting  or  cracking  longitudinally  before  attain- 

UATir.  yu.  ing  its  full  dimensions ;  skin  deep  scarlet ;  flesh 
rose-colored,  crisp,  mild,  and  pleasant ;  neck  small ;  leaves 
few  in  number,  and  of  smaller  size  than  those  of  the  common 
Scarlet  Turnip-rooted.  Season  quite  early,  —  two  or  three 
days  in  advance  of  the  last  named. 

As  a  variety  for  forcing,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best ; 
but  the  small  size  of  the  leaves  renders  it  inconvenient  for 
bunching,  and  it  is  consequently  less  cultivated  for  the  mar- 
ket than  many  other  sorts. 

Extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 


Burly  "Wlilte     Skin  and  flesh  white  ;  form  similar  to  that  of 
Turnip-  o  m       . 

rooted,     the  Scarlet  Turnip-rooted.     It  is,  however,  of 

Bond  Blako 

UATir.  viL    smaller  size,  and  somewhat  earlier.     An  excel- 
lent sort,  and  much  cultivated. 


Gri^GliTa-      Form    similar  to  the   Scarlet  Olive-ehaped. 
Skin  gray ;  flesh  white,  crisp,  and  well  flavored. 
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The  form  of  this  variety  may  be  called  round,     Gray  Tor- 

.  .  nip-rooted, 

though  it  is  somewhat  irregular  in  shape.     It     osat  sommb. 


grows  hirge,  and  often  becomes  hollow,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  used  while  young,  or  when  not  more 
than  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  out- 
side coat  is  mottled  with  greenish-brown,  wrinkled,  and  often 
marked  with  transverse  white  lines.  The  flesh  is  mild,  not 
so  solid  as  that  of  many  varieties,  and  of  a  greenish-white 
color.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Yellow  Turnip- 
rooted,  growing  long  and  upright,  with  green  footrstalks. 
Half  early,  and  a  good  variety  for  summer  use. 

Root  long,  a  large  portion  growing  above  ground ;    IionsPar- 

pie.    T%omi*, 

skin  deep  purple ;  flesh  white,  and  of  good  flavor. 

The  seed-leaves,  which  are  quite  large,  are  used  as  a 
small  salad.  The  variety  is  early,  and  good  for  forcing. 
When  the  green  tops  are  required  for  salading,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  drills,  as  mustard  or  cress. 

This  variety  has  been  considered  8ynon3rmous      Iiong  Bal- 

,     ,  ,       men.    TVoiM. 

with  the  Lon«^  Scarlet ;  but  it  is  really  a  dis-     loxo  soaslbt 

tinct  sort.  The  neck  of  the  root  rises  about  an 
inch  above  the  ground,  like  that  of  the  Scarlet,  but  it  is  of 
a  paler  red ;  and  this  color  gradually  becomes  lighter  towards 
the  middle,  where  it  is  a  pale-pink  or  salmon  color.  From 
the  middle,  the  color  grows  pal^r  downwards,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  root  is  almost  white. 

In  shape  and  size,  this  Radish  differs  little  from  the 
Scarlet ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  earlier,  or  to  possess  any 
qualities  superior  to  the  Scarlet  Radish,  the  beauty  of  which, 
when  well  grown,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Long  Radish. 


Root  long,  a  considerable   portion   growing     lionc  Soar^ 

let*    Thowp, 

above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  —  outside,  of    earlt  scaslbt 

SlIOBT-TOP. 

a  beautiful,  deep-pink  color,   becoming  paler     BA«trF«AiiB. 
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towards  the  lower  extFemity ;  flesh  white,  transparent,  crisp, 
and  of  good  flavor,  having  less  pungency  than  that 
of  the  Scarlet  Turnip ;  leaves  small,  but  larger 
than  those  of  the  last  named  variety. 

When  of  suitable  size  for  use,  the  root  measures 
seven  or  eight  inches,  in  length,  and  five  eighths  or 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  its  largest 
part. 

The  Long  Scarlet  Radish,  with  its  sub-varieties, 
is  more  generally  cultivated  for  market  in  the  East- 
em,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  than  any  other, 
or  perhaps  even  more  than  all  other  sorts.  It  is 
extensively  grown  about  London,  and  is  every 
where  prized,  not  only  for  its  fine  qualities,  but  for 
its  rich,  bright  color.  It  is  also  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  Radishes ;  and  is  raised  readily  in  any  com- 

^^'Tuduhl^^'mon  frame,  if  planted  as  early  as  February. 

hong  White.       Root  long  and  slender,  nearly  of  the  size  and 

WlllTB  iTALtAK.  «i-r  oi  i-t« 

^Tliil'FAMi'x."  '^''"^  ^^  ^"®  '^^o  Scarlet;  skm  white, —  when 
exposed  to  the  light,  tinged  with  green ;  flesh 
white,  crisp,  and  mild. 

It  is  deserving  of  cultivation,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
excellent  qualities,  but  as  forming  an  agreeable  contrast  at 
table  when  served  with  the  red  varieties. 

tionff  Wliite        A  sub-variety  of  the  Lon^  White ;  the  por- 
Purple-Top.      .  -     ,  »  r 

tion  of  the   root  exposed  to   the   light  being 

tinged  with  purple.     In  size  and  form  it  difiers  little  from 

the  Long  Scarlet. 


"New  Ifondon       This  is  but  a  sub-variety  of  the  Lonff  Scar- 
Particular.  .  "^  *=*      , 

Wood's FsAMB.   let;    the   difference  between   the   sorts    being 
immaterial.      The    color  of   the    New  London  Particular 
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is  more  brilliant,  and  extends  farther  down  the  root.     It 
is  also  said  to  be  somewhat  esurlier. 


Oblonic 

Brown. 

Tratu, 


The  Oblong  Brown  Radish  has  a  pear-shaped 
bulb,  with  an  elongated  tap-root.  It  does  not 
grow  particularly  large ;  and,  being  hardier  than  most  varie- 
ties, is  well  adapted  for  use  late  in  the  season.  The  outside 
is  rough  and  brown,  marked  with  white  circles ;  the  flesh  is 
piquant,  Arm,  hard,  and  white ;  the  leaves  are  dark  green, 
and  rather  spread  over  the  ground ;  the  foot-stalks  are  stained 
with  purple. 


Bulb   an  inch   and  a  half  deep,     .   ^^72- 

'^      shaped  ScMv- 

three  fourths  of  an  inch  iu  diameter,  ^ot. 

Obloko  Rosb- 

COLORBD. 


oblong,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  an 


01ive-Sc«ri«t 
Badi»h. 


olive,  terminating  in  a  very  slim  tap-root;  skin 
fine  scarlet;  neck  small;  leaves  not  numerous, 
and  of  small  size ;  flesh  rose-colored,  tender,  and 
excellent.  Early  and  well  adapted  for  forcing  and 
for  the  general  crop. 


This   is   a  variety   of  the   Scarlet  Turnip-    Purple  Tor- 

xUli-rooted. 
rooted;  the  size,  form,  color,  and -quality  be- 
ing nearly  the  same.     The  skin  is  purple.     It  is  considered 
a  few  days  earlier  than  the  last  named. 


Bulb  spherical ;  when  in  its  greatest  perfec-    ®^*'llJij^?' 
lion  measuring  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  skin     CRmtosf  tub- 


mi'-BOUTBO. 


■BBfwl  Tnrnlp. 
raoCML 


flue,  deep  scarlet ;  flesh  white,  sometimes  stained 
with  red  ;  leaves  rather  large  and  numerous. 

The  variety  is  early,  and  deserves  more  gen- 
eral cultivation,  not  only  on  account  of  its  rich 
color,  but  for  the  crisp  and  tender  properties  of 
its  flesh.  It  is  much  esteemed  in  England,  and 
is  grown  extensively  for  the  London  market. 
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Small,  Early,       Bulb  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  Scarlet  Tur- 
Yellow  Tur- 
nip-rooted,    nip-rooted ;   skin  smooth,  yellow ;   flesh  white, 

flne-grained,  crisp,  and  rather  pungent;   foliage  similar  to 

that  of  the  scarlet  variety ;  season  ten  or  fifteen  days  later. 

"Wliite  Root  very  long ;  when  suitable  for  use,  meas- 

ToRTiLLBB  Do  uriu;]^  twclvc  inches  and  upwards  in  lensrth,  and 
an  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  cylindrical,  often 
irregular,  and  sometimes  assuming  a  spiral  or  cork-screw 
form ;  skin  white  and  smooth ;  flesh  white,  not  so  firm  as 
that  of  most  varieties,  and  considerably  pungent;  leaves 
very  large. 

White  Tor-         Bulb  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  Scarlet  Tur- 
nip-rooted. 

nip-rooted ;  skin  white ;  flesh  white  and  semi- 
transparent.  It  possesses  less  piquancy  than  the  Scarlet, 
but  is  some  days  later. 

Yellow  Tur-        Bulb  nearly  spherical,  but  tapering  slightly 
nip-rooted. 

TraM.        towards  the  tap-root,  which  is  very  slender.    It 

grows  large,  —  to  full  four  inches  in  diameter, 

when  old ;  but  should  be  eaten  young,  when  about  an  inch 

in   diameter.       The   flesh   is   mild,  crisp,  solid,  and  quite 

white.      The  skin  is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color ;    and  the 

leaves  grow  long  and  upright,  with  green  foot-stalks. 

Half  early,  and  well  adapted  for  summer  cultivation. 


Autumn  and  Winter  Radishes. 

These  varieties  may  be  sown  from  the  20th  of  July  to  the 
10th  of  August ;  the  soil  being  previously  made  rich,  light, 
and  friable.  Thin  out  the  young  plants  from  four  to  six 
inches  apart;   and,  in  the  absence  of  rain,  water  freely. 
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During  September  and  October,  the  table  may  be  supplied 
directly  from  the  garden.  F6r  winter  use,  the  roots  should 
be  harvested  before  freezing  weather,  and  packed  in  earth 
or  sand,  out  of  danger  from  frost.  Before  being  used,  they 
should  be  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  cold  water. 

To  raise  Seed,  —  Seeds  of  the  Winter  Radishes  are  raised 
by  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  where  they  were  sown.  As 
fast  as  they  ripen,  cut  the  stems ;  or  gather  the  principal 
branches,  and  spread  them  in  an  open,  airy  situation, 
towards  the  sun,  that  the  pods,  which  are  quite  tough  in 
their  texture,  may  become  so  dry  and  brittle  as  to  break 
readily,  and  give  out  their  seeds  freely* 

Use.  —  All  the  kinds  are  used  as  salad,  and  are  served  in 
all  the  forms  of  the  spring  and  summer  radishes* 

Varieties,  — 

Bulb  ovoid,  or  rather  regularly  pear-shaped,  Blaok  Bpan- 
with  a  long  tap-root.  At  first  the  root  is  slen- 
der, and  somewhat  cylindrical  in  form ;  but  it  swells  as  it 
advances  in  age,  and  finally  attains  a  large  size,  measuring 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter.  The  outside  is  rough,  and  nearly  black ;  the  fiesh 
is  pungent,  firm,  solid,  and  white ;  the  leaves  are  long,  and 
inclined  to  grow  horizontally ;  the  leaf-stems  are  purple.  It 
is  one  of  the  latest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  hardiest,  of  the 
radishes,  and  is  considered  an  excellent  sort  for  winter  use. 

The  large  Purple  Winter  Radish  is  a  beautiful  Iiarge  Purple 
*  ,        ^  Winter, 

variety,  derived,  without  doubt,  from  the  Black         Tran». 

Pusrut  Spavish. 

Spanish  ;  and  may  therefore  be  properly  called 
the  Purple  Spanish.     In  shape  and  character  it  much  re- 
sembles the  Black  Spanish ;  but  the  outside,  when  cleaned, 
is  of  a  beautiful  purple,  though  it  appears  black  when  first 
drawn  from  the  earth ;  and  the   coat,  when  cut  through, 
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shows  the  purple  very  finely.  The  footstalks  of  the  leaves 
have  a  much  deeper  tinge  of  purple  than  those  of  the  other 
kinds. 

Ii^ofs  Black      A  sub-variety  of  the   Black  Spanish.     Root 
long  and  tapering.     With  the  exception  of  its 
smaller  size,  much  resembling  a  Long  Orange  Carrot. 

tionfc-leav-ed     Root  fusiform,  sometimes  inversely  turbinate, 
T^hite  Chi-  ,  \  ... 

nese.  vu,  about  five  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter ;  skin  white,  and  of  fine  texture ;  flesh  fine-grained, 
crisp,  and  though  somewhat  pungent,  yet  milder  flavored  than 
that  of  the  Black  Spanish  ;  leaves  large,  differing  from  most 
other  varieties  in  not  being  lobed,  or  in  being  nearly  entire 
on  the  borders.  Its  season  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Rose-colored  Chinese.     The  plants  produce  but  few  seeds. 

Purple  Chi-       A  sub- variety  of  the  Scarlet,  with  little  varia- 
nese. 

tion  except  in  color ;  the  size,  quality,  and  man* 

ner  of  growth,  being  nearly  the  same. 

Cb^^]^^.  Bulb  rather  elongated,  somewhat  cylindrical, 
/»" wuttkr!  contracted  abruptly  to  a  long,  slender  tap-root ; 
size  full  medium ;  average  specimens  measuring  about  five 
inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  broadest 
part ;  skin  comparatively  fine,  and  of  a  bright  rose-color ; 
flesh  Arm,  and  rather  piquant ;  leaves  large,  —  the  leaf-stems 
washed  with  rose-red.  Season  between  that  of  the  Gray 
Summer  and  that  of  the  Black  Spanish. 


^Winter  Root  somewhat  fusiform,  retaininor  its  diameter 

^VhiteSpan-  . 

^^'         for  two  thirds  the  length,  sharply  conical  at  the 

AiTTVMic  Whits.  *^  "^ 

^noo«<fc  '^ri*'  base,  and,  when  well  grown,  measuring  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  length  by  nearly  three  inches  in  its  fullest 
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diameter;  skin  white,  slightly  wrinkled,  sometimes  tinged 
with  purple  where  exposed  to  the  sun ;  flesh  white,  solid, 
and  pungent,  though  milder  than  that  of  the  Black  Spanish. 
It  succeeds  best,  and  is  of  the  best  quality,  when  grown  in 
light  sandy  soil.     Season  intermediate. 


RAMPION. 
Campanula  rapunculus. 

The  Rampion  is  a  biennial  plant,  indigenous  to  the  south 
of  Europe,  and  occasionally  found  in  a  wild  state  in  England. 
The  roots  are  white,  fusiform,  fleshy,  and,  in  common  with 
the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  abound  in  a  milky  juice ;  the 
lower  or  root  leaves  are  oval,  lanceolate,  and  waved  on  the 
borders;  the  upper  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed. 
Stem  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  height,  branching ;  flow- 
ers blue,  sometimes  white,  disposed  in  small,  loose  clusters 
about  the  top  of  the  plant,  on  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
The  seeds  are  oval,  brownish,  and  exceedingly  small  —  up- 
'wards  of  nine  hundred  thousand  being  contained  in  an  ounce. 
They  retain  their  germinative  property  five  years. 

The  plant  flowers  in  July  of  the  second  year,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  in  autumn.     There  is  but  one  variety. 

Sail  and  GuUivation,  —  The  finest  roots  are  obtained  from 
a  rich,  loamy  soil,  with  a  northern  aspect ;  or  in  localities 
not  exposed  to  the  too  direct  influence  of  the  sun.  Stir  the 
ground  thoroughly  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches,  rake 
the  surface  smooth  and  fine,  and  sow  the  seeds  either  in 
April  or  May,  in  very  shallow  drills  ten  inches  asunder. 
When  well  up,  thin  to  four  inches  apart  in  the  lines. 

In  protracted  dry  and  warm  weather  the  plants  sometimes 
run  to  seed  the  first  season,  when  the  roots  become  fibrous, 
strong  flavored,  and  unfit  for  use. 

7* 
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Taking  the  Crop.  —  The  roots  will  be  fit  for  use  from  Oc- 
tober till  April.  They  may  be  taken  from  the  ground  for 
immediate  use ;  or  a  quantity  may  be  taken  up  in  autumn, 
before  the  closing-up  of  the  ground,  and  packed  in  sand,  for 
use  during  the  winter. 

•  To  raise  Seed,  —  Leave  or  transplant  some  of  the  best 
yearling  plants,  and  they  will  produce  an  abundance  of  seed 
in  autumn. 

Use.  —  The  roots,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  have  a  pleasant, 
nut-like  flavor,  and  are  generally  eaten  in  their  crude  state  as 
a  salad. 


RUTA-BAGA,   OR  SWEDE  TURNIP. 

Russian  Turnip.     French  Turnip.    Brassica  campestris  Ruta-baga. 

Be  Cand, 

The  Ruta-baga,  or  Swede  Turnip,  is  supposed  by  De  Gan- 
dolle  to  be  analogous  to  the  Kohl  Rabi ;  the  root  being  devel- 
oped into  a  large,  fleshy  bulb,  instead  of  the  stem.  In  its 
natural  state  the  root  is  small  and  slender ;  and  the  stem 
smooth  and  branching,  —  not  much  exceeding  two  feet  in 
height. 

The  bulbs  or  roots  are  fully  developed  during  the  first 
year.  The  plant  flowers  and  produces  its  seed  the  second 
year,  and  then  perishes.  Although  considered  hardy,  —  not 
being  affected  by  even  severe  frosts,  —  none  of  the  varieties 
will  withstand  the  winters  of  the  Northern  or  Middle  States 
in  the  open  ground.  The  crop  should  therefore  be  harvested 
in  October  or  November,  and  stored  for  the  winter  out  of 
danger  from  freezing.  Most  of  the  sorts  now  cultivated  re- 
tain their  freshness  and  solidity  till  spring,  and  some  even  into 
the  summer ;  requiring  no  particular  care  in  their  preserva- 
tion, other  than  that  usually  given  to  the  carrot  or  the  potato. 
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SoU  and  Gtdtivation,  —  All  the  varieties  succeed  best  in  a 
deep,  well-enriched,  mellow  soil ;  which,  previous  to  planting, 
should  be  very  deeply  ploughed,  and  thoroughly  pulverized 
by  harrowing  or  otherwise.  Some  practise  ridging,  and 
others  sow  in  simple  drills.  The  ridges  are  usually  formed 
by  turning  two  furrows  against  each  other ;  and,  being  thus 
made,  are  about  two  feet  apart.  If  sown  in  simple  driUs,  the 
surface  should  be  raked  smooth,  and  the  drills  made  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  the  distance  to  be  regulated 
by  the  strength  of  the  soil. 

Seed  and  Sowing,  —  About  one  pound  of  seed  is  usually 
allowed  to  an  acre.  Where  the  rows  are  comparatively 
close,  rather  more  than  this  quantity  will  be  required ;  while 
three  fourths  of  a  pound  will  be  amply  sufficient,  if  sown  on 
ridges,  or  where  the  drills  are  eighteen  inches  apart.  The 
sowing  may  be  made  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  Ist 
of  July ;  the  latter  time  being  considered  sufficiently  early 
for  growing  for  the  table,  and  by  some  even  for  stock.  Early 
sowings  will  unquestionably  give  the  greatest  product ;  while 
the  later-grown  bulbs,  though  of  smaller  dimensions,  will 
prove  of  quite  as  good  quality  for  the  table. 

To  raise  Seeds,  —  Select  the  smoothest  and  most  symmet- 
rical bulbs,  and  transplant  them  in  April,  two  feet  asunder, 
sinking  the  crowns  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  gpround. 

The  seeds  are  similar  to  those  of  the  common  garden  and 
field  turnip,  and  will  keep  from  five  to  eight  years. 

Varieties,  —  The  varieties  are  as  follow  :  — 

Bulb  of  medium  size,  ovoid,  smooth  and  sym-  Ajdioroft. 
metrical;  neck  very  short,  or  wanting.  Above  ground, 
the  skin  is  purple  ;  below  the  surface,  yellow.  Flesh  yellow, 
solid,  fine-grained,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  It  forms  its 
bulb  quickly  and  regularly ;  keeps  in  fresh  and  sound  con- 
dition until  May  or  June ;  and  well  deserves  cultivation, 
either  for  agricultural  purposes  or  for  the  table. 
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OommMi^^nil^Top       Aq   o!J   and    long-ciiltivated    sort, 
from  which,  in  conacciioD  wilh   th« 
Grccn-top,  have  oi-iginatcd   most  of 
the  more  recent  nnd  improved  yellow- 
fleshed     varieties.      Form    rc^larly 
I  egg-shaped,  smoolh,  but  usually  scad- 
I  JDg  out  a  few  sraull,  straggling  roots 
'  at  il9  base,  near  the  tap-root ;    neck 
short ;    eiie    rather    large,  — usually 
measuring  six  or  seven  inches  in  depth, 
and  four  or  live  inches  iu  its  lat^est 
diameter  ;  skin  purple  above  ground, 
—  below   the    surface,  yellow;    flesh 
yellow,  of  close,  firm  texture,  and  of 
good  quality.    It  is  very  linrdy ;  forms 
il9  bulb  promptly  and  uniformly  ;  and 
in  rich,  deep  soils,  yields  abundantly.     For  thin  and  light 
eoiU,  some  of  the  other  varieties  should  be  selected. 

Dmromond's     A  largo,  handsome,  oval  variety.     Above  the 
Bxtra  Im- 
proTod.      surface  of  the  ground   the  skin  is  bright  purple ; 

below,  yellow. 

It  is  described  as  being  a  vigorous  grower  and  remarkably 

productive.     Now. 

Bkrlr  Stab-     Bulb  round,  smooth,  and  regular.     The  skin, 
where  exposed  to  light  and  air,  is  of  a  brownish- 
green  ;  but,  where  covered  by  the  soil,  yellow.     The  flesh  is 
firm,  and  well  flavored. 

The  Karly  Stubble  is  recommended  as  forming  its  bulbs 
quickly  and  uniformly,  and  as  being  well  adapted  for  late 
sowing.  It  yields  nbundanlly ;  keeps  well;  is  a  good  sort 
for  the  tabic  ;  and,  in  some  localities,  is  preferred  to  the  Com- 
mon Yellow  for  cultivation  for  farm  purposes. 
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In  form  and  foliage  this  rarietj  resembles  the  (}reen-Top 
Common  Purple-top  ;  but  usually  attains  a  larger 
size  M'hen  grown  in  similar  situations.  Skin  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  green ;  below  ground,  yellow.  The  flesh 
is  solid,  sweet,  and  well-flavored,  but  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Purple-top.  It  keeps  well,  is  of  fair  quality  for  the  table, 
and,  on  account  of  its  great  productiveness,  one  of  the  best 
of  all  varieties  for  growing  for  feeding  stock. 

Bulb  turbinate,  smooth,  and  symmetrical.  The  Graen-Top 
skin  above  ground  is  of  a  fine,  clear,  pea-green  ; 
often  browned  or  mellowed  where  exposed  to  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  sun ;  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  is 
uniformly  white.  The  flesh  is  also  white,  comparatively 
solid,  sweet,  and  of  fair  quality  for  table  use.  ItdiflTers  from 
the  Purple-top  White,  not  only  in  color,  but  in  size  and  qual- 
ity ;  the  bulbs  being  larger,  and  the  flesh  not  quite  so  firm 
or  well  flavored.. 

The  Green-top  White  is  productive  ;  continues  its  growth 
till  the  season  has  far  advanced  ;  is  little  aflected  by  severe 
weather ;  and,  when  sown  in  good  soil,  will  yield  an  agri- 
cultural crop  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  tons  to  an  acre. 

This  variety  diflers  from  most,  if  not  all,  of  liaing's  Im- 

proved  Pur- . 
the  varieties  of  Swedish  turnips,  in  having  en-      pie-Top. 

,.,      ,  1  •  1     ^       1     •     1       •  Law.tmd  Gen. 

tire  cabbage-like  leaves,  which,  by  their  horizon-  Farmer. 
tal  growth,  often  nearly  cover  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
form,  hardiness,  and  quality,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  of  the 
other  sorts.  Growing  late  in  the  autumn,  it  is  not  well 
adapted  to  a  climate  where  the  winter  commences  early.  It 
has  little  or  no  tendency  to  run  to  seed  in  the  fall ;  and 
even  in  the  spi:ing,  when  set  out  for  seed,  it  is  a  fortnight 
later  in  commencing  this  function  than  other  varieties  of 
Rutarbagas.     It  requires  good  land,  in  high  condition ;  and, 
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tinder  such  circumstances,  will  yield  abundantly,  and  is  wor- 
thy of  cultivation. 

The  bulb,  when  well  grown,  has  an  almost  spherical  form ; 
a  fine,  smooth  skin,  purple  above  ground,  yellow  below,  with 
yellow,  solid,  and  well-flavored  flesh. 

Naw  Hardy  A  hardy,  productive,  white-fleshed  variety,  of 
recent  introduction. 

When  sown  early,  in  strong  soil,  the  roots  attain  a  large 
size,  and  the  flesh  becomes  coarse  ;  bulbs  from  later  sowings 
are  fine  grained,  tender,  and  of  good  quality  for  table  use. 

It  keeps  remarkably  well,  and  appears  to  be  adapted  to 
poor  soil. 

Purple-Top  Bulb  oblong,  tapering  towards  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  depth,  and  less  smooth  and  regular  than  many 
of  the  yellow-fleshed  varieties.  The  skin  is  of  a  clear  rich 
purple  where  it  comes  to  air  and  light,  but  below  the 
ground  pure  white ;  flesh  white,  very  solid  and  fine-grained, 
sugary,  and  well  flavored. 

The  variety  is  hardy,  productive,  keeps  remarkably  well, 
is  good  for  table  use,  and  may  be  profitably  grown  for  agri- 
cultural purposes.  Upwards  of  twenty-eight  tons,  or  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  bushels,  have  been  raised  from  an  acre. 

Biver'8.  Root  regularly  turbinate,  or  fusiform,  of  full 
medium  size,  smooth,  and  with  few  small  or  fibrous  roots ; 
neck  two  inches  long ;  skin,  above  ground,  green,  washed 
with  purplish-red  where  most  exposed  to  the  sim,  — below 
ground,  yellow  ;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  sweet  and  well  flavored. 

Esteemed  one  of  the  best,  either  for  stock  or  the  table. 
Keeps  fresh  till  May  or  June. 
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Balb  ovoid,  or  regularly  turbinate,  and  rather   ^Sf^^'" 
deeper  in  proportion  to  ita  diameter  than  the  ptoveVpckplb- 
common  Purple-top  Yellow  ;  surface  remarkably      iivittpooh. 

*^  "^  •'     800TBOLD  Turn- 

smooth  and  even,  with  few  fibrous  roots,  and     'i^A^iTiM* 

seldom  deformed  by  larger  accidental  roots,  although  in  un- 
favorable soils  or  seasons  a  few  coarse  roots  are  put  forth  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tap-root ;  size  full  medium,  —  five  to  seven 
inches  in  length,  and  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter.  Some- 
times, when  sown  early  in  good  soil,  and  harvested  late,  the 
average  will  considerably  exceed  these  dimensions.  Neck 
short,  but,  when  grown  in  poor  soil,  comparatively  long ; 
skin  above  ground  fine,  deep  purple,  below  ground  yel- 
low, —  the  colors  often  richly  blending  together  at  the  sur- 
face ;  flesh  yellow,  of  solid  texture,  sweet,  and  well  flavored. 

This  variety  was  originated  by  Mr.  William  Skirving,  of 
Liverpool,  Eng.  In  this  country  it  has  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated, and  is  now  more  generally  cultivated  for  table  use  and 
for  stock  than  any  other  of  the  Swede  varieties.  The  plants 
seldom  fail  to  form  good-sized  bulbs  ;  it  is  a  good  keeper ;  is 
of  more  than  average  quality  for  the  table  ;  and  long  expe- 
rience has  proved  it  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  cultivation  on 
land  that  is  naturally  shallow  and  in  poor  condition.  On 
soils  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  upwards  of  nine  hundred 
bushels  have  been  obtained  from  an  acre. 

In  sowing,  allow  twenty  inches  between  the  rows,  and  thin 
to  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  the  rows. 

An  English  prize  sort,  said  to  have  received     Button's 

Ohampion. 
twelve  silver  cups  in  six  years. 

Skin  bright  purple  above,  yellow  below  ground.  Form 
smooth  and  regular ;  size  large ;  flesh  yeUow,  comparatively 
fine,  and  of  good  quality. 

It  yields  abundantly,  keeps  well,  and  deserves  cultivation, 
either  for  farm  stock,  or  for  the  table. 
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Bulb  four  or  five  iDchcs  in 
diameter,  eix  or  seven  inches 
in  depth,  turbinate,  sometimes 
nearly  fusiform.  Id  good  soil 
And  favorable  seasons,  it  is 
comparatively  smooth  and  reg- 
ular ;  but,  under  opposite  cou- 
ditioas,  ofleu  braoehed  and 
uneven.  Neck  two  or  three 
inches  io  length  ;  skin  green- 
ish-brown above  ground,  white 
beneath ;  fleah  pure  white,  of 

extraordinary  solidity,  very  sweet,  mild,  and  well  flavored. 
It  retains  its  solidity  and  freshness  till  spring,  and  oilen  at 

midsummer  has  no  appearance  of  sponginess  or  decay.     As 

a  table  variety,  it  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best,  and  is 

recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

^^to  The  roots  of  this  variety  are 
'^fmiJih.'"  produced  entirely  within  the 
earth.  They  ai^  invariably  fusifomi ;  and, 
if  well  grown,  measure  four  or  five  inches 
in  diameter,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  length.  Foliage  not  abundant,  spread- 
ing ;  skin  white  ;  flesh  white,  solid,  mild, 
sweet,  and  delicate.  It  is  not  so  produc- 
tive as  some  other  varieties,  and  is  there- 
fore not  BO  well  adapted  to  field  culture  ; 
but  for  table  use  it  is  surpassed  by  few,  if 
any,  of  its  class. 

A  rough-leaved,  fusiform-rooled  vaiiety 
of  the  common  garden-liirnip  :  is  known 
by  the  name  of  "  White  French  "  in  many 
localities  ;  but  according  to  the  most  reli- 
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able  authority,  the  terra  has  not  only  long  been  used  in  con- 
nection with,  but  properly  belongs  to,  the  white  turnip  above 
described. 


SALSIFY,   OR  OYSTER-PLANT. 

Leek-leaved  Salsify.     Vegetable  Oyster.     Purple  Goat's  Beard. 

Tragopogon  porrifolius. 

The  Salsify  is  a  hardy  biennial  plant,  and  is  principally 
cultivated  for  its  roots,  the  flavor  of  which  resembles  that  of 
the  oyster;  whence  the  popular  name. 

The  leaves  are  long  and  grass-like,  or  leek-like  ;  the  roots 
are  long  and  tapering,  white  within  and  without,  and,  when 
grown  in  good  soil,  measure  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  and  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
crown. 

Soil  and  Cultivation,  —  The  Oyster-plant  succeeds  best  in 
a  light,  well-enriched,  mellow  soil ;  which,  previous  to  sow- 
ing the  seeds,  should  be  stirred  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  annually,  in  the 
same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  seeds  of  the  car- 
rot and  parsnip.  Make  the  drills  fourteen  inches  apart ; 
cover  the  seeds  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth ;  and  thin, 
while  the  plants  are  young,  to  four  or  five  inches  asunder. 

Early  sowings  succeed  best ;  as  the  seeds,  which  are  gen- 
erally more  or  less  imperfect,  vegetate  much  better  when  the 
earth  is  moist  than  when  dry  and  parched,  as  it  is  liable  to 
become  when  the  season  is  more  advanced.  Cultivate  in  the 
usual  manner  during  the  summer ;  and,  by  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember or  beginning  of  October,  the  roots  will  have  attained 
their  full  growth,  and  be  ready  for  use.  The  plants  will 
sustain  no  injury  during  the  winter,  though  left  entirely  un- 
protected in  the  open  ground ;  and  the  tabic  may  be  supplied 
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directly  from  the  gfurden,  whenever  the  frost  will  admit  of 
their  removal.  A  portion  of  the  crop  should,  however,  be 
taken  up  in  autumn,  and  stored  in  the  cellar,  like  other 
roots;  or,  which  is  perhaps  preferable,  packed  in  earth  or 
sand.  Roots  remaining  in  the  ground  may  be  drawn  for  use 
till  April,  or  until  the  plants  have  begun  to  send  up  their 
stalks  for  flowering. 

Seeds, — production  and  quantity.  —  For  the  production 
of  seeds,  allow  a  few  plants  to  remain  during  the  winter  in 
the  open  ground  where  they  were  sown.  They  will  blossom 
in  June  and  July.  When  fully  developed,  the  stem  is  about 
three  feet  in  height,  cylindrical,  and  branching.  The  flowers 
are  large,  of  a  very  rich  violet-purple,  and  expand  only  by 
day  and  in  comparatively  sunny  weather.  As  the  flowers 
are  put  forth  in  gradual  succession,  so  the  heads  of  seeds 
are  ripened  at  intervals,  and  should  be  cut  as  they  assume  a 
brownish  color. 

The  seeds  are  brownish,  —  lighter  or  darker  as  they  are 
less  or  more  perfectly  matured, — long  and  slender,  fur- 
rowed and  rough  on  the  sides,  tapering  to  a  long,  smooth 
point  at  the  top,  often  somewhat  bent  or  curved,  and  measure 
about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  will  keep  four 
years. 

An  ounce  contains  three  thousand  two  hundred  seeds,  and 
will  sow  a  row  eighty  feet  in  length.  Some  cultivators  put 
this  amount  of  seed  into  a  drill  of  sixty  feet ;  but  if  the 
seed  is  of  average  quality,  and  the  season  ordinarily  favor- 
able, one  ounce  of  seed  will  produce  an  abundance  of  plants 
for  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet. 

Use,  —  The  roots  are  prepared  in  various  forms ;  but, 
when  simply  boiled  in  the  manner  of  beets  and  carrots,  the 
flavor  is  sweet  and  delicate.  The  young  flower-stalks,  if  cut 
in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  and  dressed  like  asparagus, 
resemble  it  in  taste,  and  make  an  excellent  dish. 
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The  TOota  are  sometimes  thinly  sliced,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper,  served  as  a  salad.  They 
are  also  recommended  as  being  remedial  or  alleviating  in 
cases  of  consumptive  tendency. 

There  is  but  one  species  or  variety  now  cultivated. 


SCOLYMUS. 
Spanish  Scolymus.     Spanish  Oyster-plant      Scolymus  Hispanicus. 

In  its  natural  state  this  is  a  perennial  plant ;  but  when 
cultivated  it  is  generally  treated  as  an  annual  or  as  a  bien- 
nial. The  roots  are  nearly  white,  fleshy,  long,  and  tapering 
in  their  general  form,  and,  if  well  grown,  measure  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  crown. 
When  cut  or  bruised,  or  where  the  fibrous  roots  are  broken 
or  rubbed  off,  there  exudes  a  thick,  somewhat  viscous  fluid, 
nearly  flavorless,  and  of  a  milk-white  color.  The  leaf  is 
large,  oflen  measuring  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  and  three 
inches  in  diameter,  somewhat  variegated  with  green  and 
white,  deeply  lobed ;  the  lobes  or  divisions  toothed,  and  the 
teeth  terminating  in  sharp  spines,  in  the  manner  of  the 
leaves  of  many  species  of  thistles.  When  in  flower  the 
plant  is  about  three  feet  in  height.  The  flowers,  which  are 
put  forth  singly,  are  of  an  orange-yellow,  and  measure  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  The  seeds  are  flat,  and  very 
thin,  membranous  on  the  borders,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
retain  their  vitality  three  years.  An  ounce  contains  nearly 
four  thousand  seeds. 

Soil  and  CuUivation,  —  Any  good  garden  loam  is  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  the  Scolymus.  It  should  be  well  and 
deeply  stirred  as  for  other  deep-growing  root  crops.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  10th 
of  May,  in  drills  an  inch  deep,  and  fourteen  inches  asunder. 
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Thin  the  joang  planU  to  five  inches  distant  in  the  rows ; 
and,  during  the  summer,  treat  the  growing  crop  as  parsnips 
or  carrots. 

Une.  —  It  is  cultivated  exclusively  for  its  roots,  which  are 
usually  taken  up  in  September  or  October,  and  served  at 
table,  and  preserved  during  the  winter,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Salsify,  or  Oyster-plant.  They  have  a  pleasant,  deli- 
cate flavor ;  and  are  considered  to  be  not  only  healthful,  but 
remarkably  nutritious. 


SCORZOXERA. 
Black  Oyster-plant.    Black  Salsify.     Scorzonera  Hispanica. 

This  is  a  hardy  perennial  plant,  introduced  from  the  south 
of  Europe,  where  it  is  indigenous.  The  root  is  tapering 
and  comparatively  slender,  —  when  well  developed,  meas- 
uring about  a  foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  diameter  near 
the  crown,  or  at  the  broadest  part;  skin  grayish-black, 
coarse,  somewhat  reticulated,  resembling  the  roots  of  some 
species  of  trees ;  flesh  white ;  leaves  long,  ovate,  broadest 
near  the  end,  and  tapering  sharply  to  the  stem.  They  are 
also  more  or  less  distinctly  ribbed,  and  have  a  few  remote 
teeth,  or  serratures,  at  the  extremities.  When  in  flower 
the  plant  measures  about  four  feet  in  height ;  the  stalk  being 
nearly  cylindrical,  slightly  grooved  or  furrowed,  smooth,  and 
branched  towards  the  top.  The  flowers  are  large,  terminal, 
yellow ;  the  seeds  are  whitish,  longer  than  broad,  taper 
towards  the  top,  and  retain  their  vitality  two  years.  An 
ounce  contains  about  two  thousand  Ave  hundred  seeds. 

Soil  and  Culture.  —  Though  a  perennial,  it  is  generally 
cultivated  as  an  annual  or  biennial,  iu  the  manner  of  the  car- 
rot or  parsnip.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  April  or  May ; 
but  iu  the  warmer  sections  of  the  country  they  should  not  be 
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sown  too  early,  as  ia  long,  warm,  and  drj  seasons,  the  plants 
are  liable  to  flower  and  seed,  which  impairs  or  destroys  the 
value  of  the  roots.  Afler  thoroughly  stirring  the  soil,  and 
raking  the  surface  clear  of  stones  and  lumps  of  earth,  sow 
the  seeds  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch  deep. 
Thin  the  plants  to  six  inches  in  the  lines,  cultivate  in  the 
usual  form,  and  in  October  the  roots  will  be  ready  for  use. 
Such  as  are  required  for  the  table  during  winter,  should  be 
taken  up  and  stored  as  salsify ;  the  remainder  may  be  lefl  in 
the  open  ground,  —  as  the  parsnip  and  other  hardy  biennial 
roots,  —  and  in  spring,  when  the  frost  will  admit,  drawn  as 
required  for  use. 

To  raise  Seed,  —  Allow  a  few  well-grown  plants  to  remain 
in  the  ground  during  winter ;  or  select  a  few  good-sized 
roots  from  those  harvested  in  autumn,  and  reset  them  in 
April,  about  eighteen  inches  apart,  covering  them  to  tlie 
crowns.  The  seed  will  ripen  at  the  close  of  the  summer  or 
early  in  autumn.  Seed  saved  from  plants  of  the  growth  of 
two  seasons  is  considered  best ;  that  produced  from  yearling 
plants  being  greatly  inferior. 

Use.  *-  It  is  cultivated  exclusively  for  its  roots  ;  no  other 
portion  of  the  plant  being  employed  in  domestic  economy. 
The  flesh  of  these  is  white,  tender,  sugary,  and  well  flavored. 
They  are  boiled  in  the  manner  of  the  parsnip,  and  served 
plain  at  the  table  ;  or  they  may  be  cooked  in  all  the  forms  of 
salsify  or  scolymus.  Before  cooking,  the  outer,  coarse  rind 
should  be  scraped  off,  and  the  roots  soaked  for  a  few  hours 
in  cold  water  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  their  bitter 
flavor* 
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SKIRRET. 
Crummock,  of  the  Scotch.    Slum  sisarum. 

Skirret  is  a  hardj  perennial,  and  is  cultivated  for  its  roots, 
which  are  produced  in  groups,  or  bunches,  joined  together  at 
the  crown  or  neck  of  the  plant.  They  are  oblong,  fleshy,  of 
a  russet^brown  color  without,  white  within,  very  sugary,  and, 
when  well  grown,  measure  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  leaves  of  the  first  year  are  pinnate,  with  seven  or  nine 
oblong,  finely  toothed  leaflets.  When  fully  developed,  the 
plant  measures  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height ;  the  stem 
being  marked  with  fine,  parallel,  longitudinal  grooves,  or 
lines.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  are  produced  in 
umbels  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The  seeds,  eight 
thousand  of  which  are  contained  in  an  ounce,  are  oblong,  of 
a  greenish-gray  color,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  the  com- 
mon caraway.  They  will  keep  but  two  years ;  and,  even 
when  newly  grown,  sometimes  remain  in  the  ground  four  or 
five  weeks  before  vegetating. 

Soil  aiid  Culture,  —  Skirret  succeeds  best  in  light,  mellow 
soil,  and  is  propagated  by  suckers,  or  seeds.  The  best 
method  is  to  sow  the  seeds  annually,  as,  when  grown  from 
slips,  or  suckers,  the  roots  are  liable  to  be  dry  and  woody ; 
the  seeds,  on  the  contrary,  producing  roots  more  tender,  and 
in  greater  perfection. 

Sow  the  seeds  in  April,  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  and  about 
an  inch  in  depth ;  thin  to  five  or  six  inches ;  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, some  of  the  roots  will  be  sufliciently  grown  for  use. 
Those  required  for  winter  should  be  drawn  before  the 
closing-up  of  the  ground,  and  packed  in  sand. 

To  propagate  hy  Slips^  or  Suckers.  —  In  the  spring  re- 
move the  required  number  of  young  shoots,  or  sprouts,  from 
the  side  of  the   roots   that  have  remained  in   the  ground 
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daring  winter,  not  taking  any  portion  of  the  old  root  in 
connection  with  the  slips,  and  set  them  in  rows  ten  inches 
asunder,  and  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Thej  will  soon 
strike,  and  produce  roots  of  suitable  size  for  use  in  Augnst 
or  September. 

To  raise  Seeds.  —  The  plants  that  have  remained  in  the 
ground  daring  the  winter,  if  not  disturbed,  will  send  up 
stalks  as  before  described,  and  ripen  their  seeds  at  the  close 
of  the  summer.  Two  or  three  plants  will  yield  all  the 
seeds  ordinarily  required  for  a  single  garden. 

Use,  —  The  roots  were  formerly  much  esteemed,  but  are 
now  neglected  for  those  greatly  inferior.  When  cooked  and 
served  as  salsify  or  scorzonera,  they  are  the  whitest  and 
sweetest  of  esculent  roots,  and  afford  a  considerable  portion 
of  nourishment. 

There  are  no  varieties. 


SWEET    POTATO. 

Spanish  Potato.     Carolina  Potato.     Convolvulus  batatas. 

Ipomoea  batatas. 

The  Sweet  Potato  is  indigenous  to  both  the  East  and  West 
Indies.  Where  its  growth  is  natural  the  plant  is  perennial ; 
but,  in  cultivation,  it  is  always  treated  as  an  annual.  The 
stem  is  running  or  climbing,  round  and  slender ;  the  leaves 
are  heart-shaped  and  smooth,  with  irregular,  angular  lobes  ; 
the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  small  groups  of  three  or 
four,  are  large,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  violet  or  purple  color ; 
the  seeds  are  black,  triangular,  and  retain  their  vitality  two 
or  three  years,  —  twenty-three  hundred  are  contained  in  an 
ounce. 

The  plants  rarely  blossom  in  the  Northern  or  Middle  States, 
and  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  seeds  is  of  still  more  rare 
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occarrence.  Tlie  latter  are,  however,  never  employed  in 
ordinary  culture ;  and  are  sown  only  for  the  production  of 
new  varieties,  as  is  sometimes  practised  with  the  common 
potato. 

Soil,  Planting,  aiid  Cultivation.  —  In  warm  climates,  the 
Sweet  Potato  is  cultivated  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
the  common  potato  is  treated  at  the  North.  It  succeeds  best 
in  light,  warm,  mellow  soil,  which  should  be  deeply  stirred 
and  well  enriched.  The  slips,  or  sprouts,  may  be  set  ou 
ridges  four  feet  apart,  and  fifleen  inches  from  plant  to  plant ; 
or  in  hills  four  or  five  feet  apart  in  each  direction,  three 
plants  being  allowed  to  a  hill.  During  the  summer  give  the 
vines  ordinary  culture ;  and  late  in  September,  or  early  in 
October,  the  tubers  will  have  attained  their  growth,  and  be 
ready  for  harvesting.  The  slips  or  sprouts  are  generally 
obtained  by  setting  the  tubers  in  a  hot-bed  in  March  or  April, 
and  breaking  off  or  separating  the  sprouts  from  the  tubers 
as  they  reach  four  or  five  inches  in  height,  or  attain  a 
suitable  size  for  transplanting.  In  favorable  seasons  the 
plucking  may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times.  In  setting  out 
the  slips  the  lower  part  should  be  sunk  from  one  third  to 
one  half  the  entire  length  ;  and,  if  very  dry  weather  occurs, 
water  should  be  moderately  applied. 

Keeping,  —  The  essentials  for  the  preservation  of  Sweet 
Potatoes  are  dryness  and  a  warm  and  even  temperature. 
Where  these  conditions  are  not  supplied,  the  tubers  speedily 
decay.  By  packing  in  dry  sand,  and  storing  in  a  warm,  dry 
room,  they  are  sometimes  preserved  in  the  Northern  States 
until  the  time  of  starting  the  plants  in  spring. 

Varieties,  — Though  numerous  other  varieties,  less  marked 
and  distinctive,  are  described  by  different  authors,  and  are 
catalogued  by  gardeners  and  seedsmen,  the  principal  are  as 
follow :  — 
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Tabers  red,  or  purplish-red,  of  medium  size  ;     Kentuckr 

SIftrly  fiod. 
fiesh  yellow,  dry,  sweet,  and  of  good  quality.     A       Murray. 

very  proline,  hardy  variety;   recommended  as 

the  best  red  Sweet  Potato  for  Northern  culture. 


Tubers  from   six   to  ten  inches  in  length ;  Iiarge  "Wliite. 

Pa  t  a  tb*  b  l  a  X  c  h  b 

thickest  at  the  middle,  where  they  measure  from  <>'  thk  frewch. 
two  to  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter ;  weight  from  six 
ounces  to  a  pound  and  upwards ;  skin  dusky  white ;  flesh 
nearly  white,  but  with  a  shade  of  yellow.  Not  so  fine- 
grained or  so  sweet  as  the  Yellow  or  Purple,  but  quite  fari- 
naceous and  well  flavored. 

It  requires  a  long  season  in  order  to  its  full  development ; 
but,  being  remarkably  hardy,  it  will  succeed  well  in  any  of 
the  Middle  States,  and  attain  a  fair  size  in  the  warmer  sec- 
tions of  New  li^ngland. 

A  variety  said  to  have  originated  in  Nanse-  Nansemond. 
mond  county,  Va. ;  whence  the  name.     Tubers         >«o»»>- 
large,  yellow,  swollen  at  the  middle,  and  tapering  to  the  ends  ; 
fiesh  yellow,  dry,  unctuous,  sweet,  and  well  flavored. 

It  is  early  fit  for  the  table  ;  matures  in  short  seasons ;  is 
very  productive ;  succeeds  well  in  almost  any  tillable  soil ; 
and,  having  been  long  acclimated,  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for 
cultivation  at  the  North,  —  very  good  crops  having  been 
obtained  in  Maine  and  the  Canadas. 

Tubers  swollen  at  the  middle,  and  tapering  in  Furple-Bkin- 

ned. 
each  direction  to  a  point,  —  measuring,  when    nbw-orlkakb 

PURPI.K.  PaTATB- 

well  grown,  from  seven  to  nine  inches  in  length,  ^'«»"ttb.   nt 
and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  diameter ;  skin  smooth,  red- 
dish-purple ;  flesh  fine-grained,  sugary,  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity.    The  plants  attain  a  remarkable  length,  and  the  tubers 
are  rarely  united  about  the  neck  as  in  most  other  varieties. 
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The  Purple-ski naed  is  early  and  productive,  but  keeps 
badly.  It  would  probably  succeed  much  better  in  cool  cli- 
mates than  either  the  White  or  the  Yellow.  It  id  much 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

Bed-skiixned,  Tubers  fusiform,  long,  and  comparatively 
or  Amerloan 

Bad.        slender,  —  the   length   often    exceeding  twelve 

inches,  and  the  diameter  rarely  above  two  inches ;  wei^t 
from  three  to  ten  ounces ;  skin  purplish-red,  smooth  and 
shining;  flesh  yellow,  very  flne-grained,  unctuous,  sugary, 
and  farinaceous  ;  plant  long  and  slender. 

This  variety  is  early,  quite  hardy,  productive,  and  excel- 
lent, but  does  not  keep  so  well  as  the  yellow  or  white  sorts. 
It  is  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  cooler  sections  of 
the  United  States,  where,  in  favorable  seasons,  the  crop 
has  proved  as  certain,  and  the  yield  nearly  as  abundant,  as 
that  of  the  common  potato. 

Bo8e-oolored.  Tubers  somewhat  ovoid,  or  egg-shaped,  often 
grooved,  or  furrowed,  and  of  extraordinary  size. 
Well-grown  specimens  will  measure  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  four  inches  or  more  in  diameter;  frequently 
weighing  two  and  a  half,  and  sometimes  greatly  exceeding 
three  pounds.  Skin  rose-colored,  shaded  or  variegated  with 
yellow ;  flesh  sweet,  of  a  pleasant,  nut-like  flavor,  but  less 
soft  or  unctuous  than  that  of  most  varieties. 

It  is  hardy,  remarkably  productive,  and,  its  excellent 
keeping  properties  considered,  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  culti- 
vation. 


TeUow*akin-     Tubers  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length,  thick- 
nod. 
Tbllow  gabo-  est  at  the  middle,  where  they  measure  from  two 

to  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  pointed  at  the 

extremities  ;  weight  varying  from  four  to  twelve  ounces  and 
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upwards;  skin  smooth,  yellow;  flesh  yellow,  fine-grained, 
unctacQS,  and  remarkably  sugary,  —  surpassing,  in  this  last 
respect,  nearly  all  other  varieties*  Not  so  early  as  the  Red- 
skinned  or  the  Purple. 

When  grown  in  the  Southern  States,  it  yields  well ;  per- 
fectly matures  its  crop ;  and,  in  color  and  flavor,  the  tubers 
will  accord  with  the  description  above  given.  When  grown 
in  the  Middle  States,  or  in  the  warmer  parts  of  New  Eng- 
Jand,  it  decreases  in  size  ;  the  tubers  become  longer  and  more 
slender ;  the  color,  externally  and  internally,  becomes  much 
paler,  or  nearly  white  ;  and  the  flesh,  to  a  great  extent,  loses 
the  fine,  dry,  and  sugary  qualities  which  it  possesses  when 
grown  in  warm  climates. 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  CHICKLING  VETCH. 
Tuberous-rooted  Pea.    Eatable-rooted  Pea.     Lathyrus  tuberosus. 

Perennial ;  stem  about  six  feet  high,  - —  climbing,  slender, 
four-sided,  smooth,  and  of  a  clear  green  color ;  flowers  rather 
large,  in  bimches,  of  a  fine  carmine  rose-color,  and  somewhat 
fragrant ;  pod  smooth ;  seeds  rather  large,  oblong,  a  little 
angular,  of  a  brown  color,  spotted  with  black ;  root  spread- 
ing, furnished  with  numerous  blackish,  irregularly  shaped 
tubers,  which  are  generally  from  an  ounce  to  three  ounces  in 
weight. 

The  roots  are  very  farinaceous,  and,  when  cooked,  are 
highly  esteemed.  In  taste,  they  somewhat  resemble  roasted 
chestnuts.  Where  the  roots  are  uninjured  by  the  winter,  the 
plant  increases  rapidly,  and  is  liable  to  become  a  troublesome 
inmate  of  the  garden. 
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TUBEROUS-ROOTED    TROPGSOLUM.     Thomp. 
Ysano.    Tropoeolum  tuberosum. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant  from  Peru,  and  deserves  mention 
as  a  recently  introduced  esculent.  It  produces  an  abundance 
of  handsome  yellow  and  red  tubers,  about  the  size  of  small 
pears,  the  taste  of  which  is  not,  however,  very  agreeable. 
On  this  account,  a  particular  mode  of  treatment  has  been 
adopted  in  Bolivia,  where,  according  to  M.  Decaisne,  they, 
are  treated  in  the  following  manner :  — 

The  tubers  designated  "  Ysano,"  at  La  Paz,  require  to  be 
prepared  before  they  are  edible.  Indeed,  when  prepared  like 
potatoes,  and  immediately  after  being  taken  up,  their  taste  is 
very  disagreeable.  But  a  mode  of  making  them  palatable 
was  discovered  in  Bolivia  ;  and  the  Ysano  has  there  become, 
if  not  a  common  vegetable,  at  least  one  which  is  quite  edible. 
The  means  of  making  them  so  consists  in  freezing  them  aAer 
they  have  been  cooked,  and  they  are  eaten  when  frozen.  In 
this  state  it  is  said  that  they  constitute  an  agreeable  dish,  and 
that  scarcely  a  day  passes  at  La  Paz  without  two  lines  of 
dealers  being  engaged  in  selling  the  Ysano,  which  they  pro- 
tect from  the  action  of  the  sun  by  enveloping  it  in  a  woollen 
cloth,  and  straw.  Large  quantities  are  eaten  sopped  in  treacle, 
and  taken  as  refreshment  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  —  The  plant  may  be  propagated 
by  pieces  of  the  tubers,  in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes ;  an 
eye  being  preserved  on  each  piece.  The  sets  should  be 
planted  in  April  or  May,  according  to  the  season,  about  four 
feet  apart,  in  light,  rich  soil.  The  stems  may  be  allowed  to 
trail  along  the  ground,  or  pea-sticks  may  be  placed  for  their 
support.  In  dry  soils  and  seasons,  the  former  method  should 
be  adopted ;  in  those  which  are  moist,  the  latter.  The  tubers 
are  taken  up  in  October,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and 
stored  in  sand. 
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THE    TURNIP. 
English  Turnip.    Brassica  rajMU 

The  common  Turnip  is  n  hardy,  bienniiil  plant,  indigonous 
to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  Tlie 
roots  of  all  the  varieties  attain  their  full  size  during  the  first 
year.  The  radical  leaves  are  hairy  and  rough,  and  are  usu- 
ally lobed,  or  lyrate,  but,  in  some  of  the  sorts,  nearly  spat- 
ulate,  with  the  borders  almost  entire.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  May  and  June  of  the  second  year,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  in  July ;  the  flower-stalk  rises  three  feet  or  more  in 
height,  with  numerous  branches ;  the  leaves  are  clasping, 
and  much  smoother  and  more  glaucous  than  the  radical 
leaves  of  the  growth  of  the  previous  year ;  the  flowers  are 
yellow,  and  are  produced  in  long,  loose,  upright,  terminal 
spikes  ;  the  seeds  are  small,  round,  black,  or  reddish-brown, 
and  are  very  similar,  in  size,  form,  and  color,  in  the  different 
varieties,  —  ten  thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce,  and  they 
retain  their  vitality  from  Ave  to  seven  years. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  —  All  the  sorts  are  propagated 
by  seeds;  which  should  be  sown  where  the  plants  arc  to 
remain,  as  they  do  not  generally  succeed  well  when  trans- 
planted. Sowings  for  early  use  may  bo  made  the  last  of 
April,  or  beginning  of  May ;  but  as  the  bulbs  are  seldom 
produced  in  perfection  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or 
under  the  influence  of  extreme  heat,  the  sowing  should  be 
confined  to  a  limited  space  in  the  garden.  The  seeds  may 
be  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills :  if  sown  in  drills,  they  should 
be  made  about  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch  in 
depth.  The  young  plants  should  be  thinned  to  Ave  or  six 
inches  asnnder.  For  a  succession,  a  few  seeds  may  be  sown, 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight,  until  the  last  week  in  July  ;  from 
which  time,  until  the  10th  of  August,  the  principal  sowing 
is  nsaally  made  for  the  winter's  supply.  In  the  Middle  States, 

9 
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and  the  wanner  portion  of  New  England,  if  the  season  is 
favorable,  a  good  crop  will  be  obtained  from  seed  sown  as 
late  as  the  last  week  in  August. 

Harvesting,  —  Turnips  for  the  table  may  be  drawn  directly 
from  the  garden  or  field  until  November,  but  must  be  har- 
vested before  severe  freezing  weather ;  for,  though  compara- 
tively very  hardy,  few  of  the  varieties  will  survive  the  winters 
of  the  Northern  States  in  the  open  ground. 

Seed,  —  As  the  various  kinds  readily  hybridize,  or  inter- 
mix, only  one  variety  should  be  cultivated  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood for  seed.  Select  the  best-formed  bulbs,  and  trans- 
plant them  out  in  April,  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows,  just  covering  the  crowns  with  earth,  or 
leaving  the  young  shoots  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

An  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  eight  rods  of  land,  and  a  pound 
will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre. 

Varieties,  —  The  varieties  are  numerous,  as  follpw :  — 


Altrinoham.       This  is  a  yellow-fieshed,  field  variety,  of  rather 

Law, 

tkllow  altsik-  less  than  averatre  size.     The  bulb,  however,  is 

CHAM.     ALTBIKO-  ^ 

"AX-  of  a  fine,  globular  shape,  with  a  lights-green  top, 
very  small  neck  and  tap-root,  and  possessed  of  considerable 
solidity. 


Border  Im-       Bulb  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter,  nearly 

perial. 
BoRDKK  iMR-    spherical,  sometimes  flattened,  and  usuaUy  very 

BIAL  PUBPLK-TOP       '  '  V  ^ 

Y«i.u»w.  smooth  and  symmetrical ;  skin  yellow,  the  upper 
surface  of  a  bright  purple ;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  and  sugary  ; 
leaves  large. 

The  variety  is  of  English  origin,  and  is  recommended  for 
its  earliness  and  great  productiveness* 

Ohivaa*!  Or-      Bulb  of  a  handsome,  round  form,  with  a  small 
ADAe  Jelly. 

ikcmp,      top ;  the  skin  is  pale  orange ;  and  the  flesh  yel- 
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low,  juicy,  gweet,  and  tender.  It  has  Tery  little  fibre ;  so 
that,  when  boiled,  it  almost  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  jelly. 
It  originated  in  Cheshire,  £ng. 


Root  prodaced  much  above  Oow.Hom. 

Lovo  £aklt 

ground,  nearly  cylindrical,  wbitb^b«to». 
rounded  at  the  end,  ten  or  twelve  inches 
in  length,  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 
pounds.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  shining, 
—  white  below  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  green  at  the  top ;  the  flesh  is  white, 
tender,  and  sugary.  Early,  very  produc- 
tive, and  remarkable  for  its  regular  form 
and  good  quality.  As  a  field-turnip,  it  is 
one  of  the  best ;  and,  when  pulled  young, 
good  for  table  use.  During  winter  the 
roots  often  become  dry  and  spongy. 


Doles's 
Hybrid. 

Law, 


This  variety  is  of  English 
cow-ium  Turnip  oHgiu,  and  is  Said  to  be  a  hy- 
brid from  the  Green-top  Swede  and  the  common  White  Globe. 
Its  prevailing  traits  are,  however,  those  of  the  White  Globe ; 
inasmuch  as  its  roots  are  similar  in  form  and  texture. 

Foliage  strong  and  luxuriant ;  root  large,  oblong,  pale  yel- 
low ;  the  upper  surface  light  green  ;  neck  and  tap-root  small. 
The  form  of  the  bulb,  though  generally  oblong,  is  sometimes 
nearly  globular ;  but  its  more  material  characteristics,  large 
size,  and  luxuriance  of  growth,  are  uniformly  the  same. 

Its  reputation  as  a  turnip  of  very  superior  quality  has  not 
been  sustained  in  this  country. 


An  old  and  well-known  early  warden  variety.    Barly  FUit 

/  o  .^         Dutch. 

Bulb     round,    much     flattened,    and   produced  early  whttk 

'  »  r  DvTCH.    White 

Dutch. 
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mosllj  within  (he  earth ;  skin  white,  somewhat  washed 
with  green  at  the  insertion  of  the  leaves,  which  are  of  me- 
dium size.  Before  the  bulb  Ims  attained  its  fuU  dimensions, 
the  flesh  in  fine-grained,  tender,  and  sweet ;  but  when  ripe, 
especially  in  dry  seasons,  it  often  becomes  spongy  and 
juiceless :  in  which  condition,  it  is  of  no  value  for  the  table, 
and,  even  for  stock,  is  comparatively  worthless.  Average 
specimens  measure  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  depth. 

BatIt  Tollow       This  variety  has  a  small,  globular  root,  of  a 

Djtoh 
Tkllov  Dutch,  pale  ycllow  color  throughout.  It  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Ycllow  Malta,  and  is  a  good  garden  variety. 
The  portion  of  the  bulb  above  ground,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun,  is  washed  with  green.  It  is  of  mcdimn  size,  early,  ten- 
der, rather  close-grained,  and  sugary ;  better  suited  for  use 
in  summer  and  autumn  than  for  winter.  By  some  the  va- 
riety is  esteemed  the  best  of  the  yellow  garden  turnips. 

Finland.   Zow.  This  is  a  beautiful  medium-sized  turnip, 

of  a  bright  yellow  throughout,  even  to  the 
neck ;  somewhat  similar  to  a  firm  Yellow 
Malta,  but  of  finer  color.     The  under  part 
of  the  bulb  is  singularly  depressed :  from 
this  depression  issues  a  small,  niouse-tail- 
liko   root.     It   is  somewhat  earlier,  and 
also  hardier,  than  the  Yellow  Malta. 
The  flesh  is  tender,  close-grained,  and  of 
HnUnd Turnip,        a  swcct,  sugary  flavor;    the   leaves  are 
small,  and  few  in  number ;  bulb  about  two  inches  in  thick- 
ness by  four  inches  in  diameter,  weighing  eight  or  ten  ounces. 
An  excellent  garden  variety. 

Fr«n«i]B«.  Root  produced  within  the  earth,  —  long,  taper* 
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iog,  and  rather  symmetrical ;  size  small,  —  average  specl- 
mcDs  measuring  five  or  six  inches  iu  length,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter  at  Ibo  crown,  and  wcigliing  eight  or  ten 
ounces ;  skin  white,  or  ye  Ho  wish- white  ;  fleah  white,  dry, 
very  firm,  and  sugary;  leaves  small,  deep  green,  spread- 
ing.     Half  early,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  dry-fleshed 


Bulb  produced  mostly  within  the  earth,  nearly   Ooldsn  BalL 
globulnr,  and  very  smooth    and   Eymmclrical ;    tlllAs  ulodl 
skin    bright  yellow  below  ground,  greenish   above;    leaves 
comparatively  small,  spreading ;  flesh  pale 
yellow,  sweet,  and  well  flavored,  but  not 
BO   fine-grained    as    that  of    many   other 
varieties.     It  is  a  good  table  turnip ;  and 
with  the  Robertson's  Golden  Stone,  which 
it  greatly  resembles,  the  most  valuable  for 
cultivation  where    large-sized  garden  tur- 
nips are  required.     Its  size  ia  about  that  "    ""*"' 
of  (he  last  named.     Average  Bpecimena  measure  four  inches 
in  diameter,  nearly  the   same   in   depth,  and   weigh   from 
twelve  to  fourteen  ounces. 

Boots  of  a  fine,  globular  shape,  with  a  small  Ofmh  Globe, 
neck  and  tap-root ;  very  white  below,  and  onKiT-mr 
green  above,  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  of 
medium  size,  hardy,  and  firm  in  texture,  but  scarcely  so 
much  so  as  tho  Green  Round ;  than  which  it  arrives  at 
maturity  rather  earlier.  It  ia  somewhat  larger  than  the 
White  Norfolk ;  has  large,  deep-green  foliage ;  grows  etron"- 
ly,  and  produces  extraordinary  crops ;  but  it  soon  becomes 
tpongy,  and  often  decays  in  autumn  or  early  in  winter. 

A  sub-variety,  of  larger  size  and  with  softer  flesh,  is  kaown 
t^  the  name  of  Hungarian  GreeiMop  Globe, 
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Qreen  "Not.        A  sub-variety  of  the  White  Norfolk,  of  nearlj 
GKBKir-TOP  Nos«  the   same  form   and   size ;    the   bulb   difiTering^ 

roLK.    Obbbit 

BouxD.        principally  in   the   color  of  the   top,  which  is 

green. 
The  Norfolk  turnips  are  all  of  a  peculiar  flattish  form ; 
rather  hollowed  towards  their  neck,  as  also  on  their  under 
side.  When  grown  to  a  large  size,  they  become  more  or 
less  irregular,  or  somewhat  angular.  The  Green-top  variety 
possesses  these  characters  in  a  less  degree  than  the  White- 
top  ;  and  is  generally  round,  flattened,  but  not  much  hol- 
lowed, on  the  upper  or  under  surface.  It  is  hardier  than  the 
White  or  Red  varieties. 

Oroen  Tank-        Roots  more  than  half  above  ground  ;  oblong, 
ard.    Law, 

or  tankard-shaped ;  of  a  greenish  color,  except 

on  the  under  surface,  which  is  white ;  flesh  white  and  sweet, 

but  of  coarse  texture. 

The  term  '^  Tankard "  is  applied  to  such  common  field 
turnips  as  are  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  roots  of  which,  in 
general,  grow  much  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Such 
oblong  varieties,  however,  as  approach  nearest  to  a  round  or 
globular  form,  are  sometimes  termed  ^'  Decanter,"  or  ^^  De- 
canter-shaped turnips." 

In  good  soils  the  Green  Tankard  sometimes  attains  a 
weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds.  As  a  garden  variety  it  is 
of  little  value. 

Qreen*Top  Similar   in   size,   form,   and   quality  to   the 

JTIftw. 

common  Purple-top  Flat;  skin,  above  ground, 

green. 
Long  grown  in  New  England  for  feeding  stock ;  and,  in 
its  young  state,  often  used  as  a  table  turnip.     Now  very 
little  cultivated. 
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An  old  and  esteemed  rarietj,  similar  in  size    Green-Top 

yellow  Ad- 
and  form  to  the  Purple-top  Yellow  Aberdeen :  erdeen.  Law, 

OSKSK-TOP  TbL- 

the  color  of  the  top  is  bright  green,  «-<>»  bui.loc«. 


This  variety  is  remarkable  for  its  large,  deep   lancolnahlre 

Bod  Olobe. 

green,  laxuriant  foliage.  Bulb  very  large, 
roundish ;  skin,  below  ground,  white,  —  above  the  surface, 
purple;  flesh  white,  firm,  and,  when  young,  well  flavored, 
and  adapted  to  table  use.  It  yields  abundantly ;  is  uniformly 
fair,  and  free  from  small  roots ;  an  average  keeper ;  and 
deserving  of  cultivation,  especially  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Except  in  the  form  of  its  roots,  this  variety  Iions  Blaok. 
much  resembles  the  Round  Black.  It  possesses  the  same 
peculiar,  piquant,  radish-like  flavor ;  and  is  served  at  table 
in  the  same  manner. 

Roots  eifi^ht  or  nine  inches  in  leni^th,  an  inch   lionfc  TVliito 
°        .  *'.'  Maltese. 

and  a  half  in  diameter,  somewhat  fusiform,  and     loko  wmitb 

Claiskoxtaixb. 

very  smooth  and  symmetrical.    The  crown  rises  ''"• 

two  or  three  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  is 
of  a  green  color,  except  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  when  it 
often  becomes  purple  or  reddish-brown.  Below  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  the  skin  is  of  a  dull  or  dirty  white.  Flesh 
white,  moderately  fine,  tender,  and  of  a  sugary  flavor. 
Half  early. 

The  variety  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Cow-horn ;  but 
is  smaller,  and  the  flesh  not  so  white. 

Bulb  of  medium  size,  flattened, — compara-         Fetroso* 

woodaks. 
tively  smooth   and  regular ;    tap-root   slender, 

issuing  from  a  basin ;  skin  blackish-purple  above  and  below 

ground,  sometimes  changing  to  yellow  about  the  tap-root  of 

large  or  overgrown  bulbs;   flesh  yellow,  fine-grained,  and 
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tender,  if  grown  in  cool  weather,  but  liable  to  be  fibrous 
and  strong-flavored  when  grown  during  the  summer  months. 
The  variety  is  early,  and  must  be  classed   as  a  garden 
rather  than  as  a  field  turnip. 

Pomeranian        Bulb  globular,  remarkably  smooth  and  regu- 
Qlobe. 

lar;  the   neck   is   small,  and   the   skin    white, 

smooth,  and  glossy ;  the  flesh  is  white,  close-grained,  tender, 

and  sweet ;  the  leaves  are  large,  and  of  a  dark  green  color, 

with  paler  or  whitish  nerves.     Half  early. 

When  in  perfection,  the  bulbs  measure  three  and  a  half  or 

four  inches  in  diameter,  about  the  same  in  depth,  and  weigh 

from  fourteen  to  eighteen  ounces.     If  sown  early  in  good 

soil,  and  allowed  the  full  season  for  development,  the  roots 

sometimes   attain   a  weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds.     It  is 

generally  cultivated  as  a  field  turnip,  but  is  also  sown  as  a 

garden  variety ;    the   roots   being  of  good   quality  for   the 

table,  if  pulled  when  about  half  grown. 


Preston,  or        An  early  sort,  somewhat  resembhng  the  1l  el- 

Iiiyerpool 
Yenow.  Law,  low  Malta :  the  bulbs  attain  a  larger  size,  the 

foliage  is  stronger,  and  the  basin,  or  depression,  about  the 

tap-root  less  deeply  sunk. 


Puiple-Top  Bulb  round,  flattened,  nearly  one-half  grow- 
R«i>-Tor  Flat,  ing  abovo  gTouud ;  neck  and  tap-root  small ; 
skin  reddish-purple  where  exposed  to  light ,  and  air,  and 
white  below  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  flesh  very  white,  close- 
grained  while  young,  and  of  a  sugary  but  often  bitter  taste. 
During  winter  it  usually  becomes  dry  and  spongy.  Average 
specimens  measure  two  and  a  half  inches  in  depth,  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
ounces. 

This  old  and  well-known  variety,  at  one  period,  was  the 
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priacipal  field  as  well  as  garden  turnip  of  the  NoTthern  and 
Hiddte  States.  It  is  now,  however,  very  tittle  cultivated ; 
being  superseded  by  the  Strap-leaved  and  other  mora  de- 
sirable sorts. 

Bulb  very  flat,  eraoolh,  and  n^lar  in  font),     Furt>l«-Tap 
produced  almost  entirely  aiMvo   ground ;  (ap-        le»«ecU 
root  slender ;   leaves  few,  upright,  broad,  rounded   at  the 
ends,  nod  tapering  to  the  neck,  which  is  very  small ;  skin 
above,  clear,  bright  purple,  —  below, 
pure   white,  oflcn   finely  clouded  or 

shaded   nt   the   union  of  the  colors ;  i 

flesh  clear  while,  firm,  solid,  sugary, 
nild,  and  remarkably  well-flavored ; 
»ze  medium,  —  measuring  about  two 
inches  and  n  half  in  depth  by  four  or 
five  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh- 

■Dg  from  ton  lo  twolvo  ouoc.  Field-  '-•"•—•■'—''•-» 
gmwn  roots,  with  the  benefit  of  a  long  season  and  rich  soil, 
attain  much  greater  dimensions;  often,  however,  greatly 
deteriorating  in  quality  as  they  Increase  over  the  avenge 


This  variety  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best  of  the  flat 
(umips,  cither  for  the  gsrden  or  field.  It  is  curly,  hardy, 
very  prolific,  will  thrive  in  almost  any  description  of  soil,  is 
of  excellent  quality,  and  rarely  fails  to  yield  a  good  crop. 
It  is  the  best  of  nil  the  flat  turnips  fur  sowing  among  com  or 
potatoes,  or  upon  small  patches  of  the  garden  from  which 
early  peas  or  beans  have  been  harvested. 

Bulb    globular,    reddish-purple    above,    and   Farpta-Top 
deep  yellow  below  ;  tap-root  small ;  leaves  deep       erdeoo. 
green,   comparatively    short,   and    inclined    to  ^"^;''y  XlSr 
grow  horizontally.  »«"«» 
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In  rich  soil  and  long  seasons  the  bulbs  sometimes  attain  a 
weight  of  eight  or  ten  pounds ;  but  specimens  of  average 
size  measure  about  four  inches  in  depth,  nearly  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weigh  from  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces.  The 
flesh  is  pale  yellow,  tender,  sugary,  and  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  Swedes  in  solidity. 

The  variety  is  hardy,  and,  although  generally  grown  for 
farm  purposes,  is  really  superior  to  many  sorts  cultivated 
exclusively  for  table  use. 

BedQlobe.  An  old,  medium-sized,  globular  turnip,  well 
suited  for  cultivation  in  light  soil  and  on  exposed 
or  elevated  situations.  Skin  red,  where  exposed  to  the  sun, 
—  below  ground,  white ;  flesh  white,  and  flner  in  texture 
than  that  of  the  White  Globe.  It  is  not  suited  for  table  use ; 
and  is  generally  fleld-grown,  and  fed  to  stock. 

Bed  iTorfolk.  This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  White  Norfolk,  the 
'^RouMD*'*  size  and  form  being  nearly  the  same.  Skin 
washed,  or  clouded  with  red  where  exposed  to  the  light.  It 
is  flrroer  in  texture,  and  more  regular  in  its  form,  than  the 
last  named ;  and,  if  there  be  any  difference  in  size,  this  is 
the  smaller  variety. 

Bed  Tftnkard.  Bulb  produced  partially  above  ground^  pyri- 
form,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  depth,  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  about  three  pounds ;  below  ground 
the  skin  is  white,  —  above,  purple  or  violet ;  flesh  white, 
rather  firm,  sugary,  and  well  flavored ;  foliage  large. 

It  is  recommended  for  its  earliness  and  productiveness, 
but  must  be  considered  a  field  rather  than  a  table  variety. 

Bobertson's      An  excellent,  half-early  variety ;  form  nearly 
MeifU»   vol  'globular ;  color  deep  orange  throughout,  some- 
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times  tinged  with  green  on  the  top  ;  size  above  medium,  *- 
average  specimens  measuring  nearly  four  inches  in  depth, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
ounces ;  flesh  firm,  and  well  fiavored. 

The  Robertson's  Golden  Stone  is  remarkably  hardy,  keeps 
well,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Yellows  for  autunm  or 
winter  use. 

Leaves  few,  small,  and  comparatively  smooth  ;  Bound  BlAok. 
bulb  produced  almost  or  altogether  under  ground, 
of  an  irregular,  rouudish  form,  often  divided,  or  terminating 
in  thick  branches  at  its  lower  extremity ;  skin  black,  and 
very  tough ;  flesh  white. 

The  variety  is  extensively  cultivated  in  some  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  peculiar,  piquant, 
somewhat  radish-like  flower.  It  is  sometimes  served  in  its 
crude  state  as  a  salad. 

Bulb  produced  much   above   ground,  rather   Biz'Weeks. 

Lam. 

large,  and  of  an  irregular,  globular  form.  It  adtumv  stcb. 
soon  arrives  at  maturity ;  but,  on  account  of  its  ^'^^w- 
natural  softness  of  texture,  should  always  be  sown  late,  and 
used  before  severe  frosts.  As  descriptive  of  its  earliness,  it 
has  received  the  above  names ,  being  suited  for  very  late 
sowing,  after  the  removal  of  early  crops,  or  for  making  up 
blanks  in  turnip-fields,  where  the  first  sowing  may  have  par- 
tially failed. 

It  is  well  flavored,  but  soon  becomes  dry  and  spongy,  and 
is  unsuitable  for  use  during  winter.  Skin  white  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  greenish  above.  Field-grown  speci- 
mens sometimes  weigh  three  pounds  and  upwards. 


Leaves  small,  and  spreading;   root  generally  Small Iiodc 

76llow. 
entirely  under  ground,  small,  and  of  an  oblong 
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or  carrot  shape,  terminating  abruptly  at  the  point ;  skin  pale 
yellow ;  flesh  yellow,  firm,  dry,  and  sugary,  with  some  de- 
gree of  piquancy.  It  is  a  good  variety  for  the  table,  and 
also  a  good  keeper. 

8now-Ball.        The  bulb  of  this  variety  is  nearly  spherical, 

NaVET  noULB  111.  «.  , 

DB  Kmoiu  viL  smooth  and  regular ;  size  medium,  —  the  average 
dimensions  being  four  inches  in  diameter,  four  and  a  half  in 
depth,  and  the  weight  about  a  pound.  The  neck  is  small, 
and  the  skin  white.  The  flesh  of  the  young  bulbs  is  white, 
fine-grained,  tender,  and  sugary ;  but,  if  overgrown  or  long 
kept,  it  is  liable  to  become  dry  and  spongy. 

The  variety  is  early,  and,  though  classed  by  seedsmen  as  a 
garden  turnip,  is  well  adapted  for  field  culture  ;  as  it  not  only 
yields  abundantly,  but  succeeds  well  when  sown  late  in  the 
season  on  land  from  which  early  crops  have  been  harvested. 

Stone  Globe.  Bulb  globular,  aud  regularly  formed,  growing 
mostly  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  belongs  to  tlic 
White-globe  varieties,  and  is  considered  the  hardiest  aud  the 
best  suited  for  winter  use  of  any  of  its  class.  The  leaves 
are  larger,  stronger,  and  deeper  colored,  than  any  of  the 
White-globe  sorts. 

Skin  and  flesh  white ;  texture  moderately  close ;  flavor 
sweet,  and  its  keeping  properties  good  ;  size  rather  large. 

Teltow,  or      This  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  of  turnips  :  its 
BmaUBerUn.  ^  J^ 

TekTAv.       leaves  not  exceeding  in  number  those  of  the 

radish.     The  root  is  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped,  not  very 

regular,  and  produced  entirely  under  ground;  skin  dusky 

white ;    flesh    dry,   dull   white,   fine-grained,   piquant,   and 

sugary;    leaves  erect,  yellowish-green.     Early.     The  roots 

measure   three   inches  long  by  about  an  inch  and   three 

fourths  at  their  largest   diameter,   and   weigh   from  three 

to  four  ounces. 
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The  Teltow  Turnip  is  much  esteemed  oq  account  of 
lis  excellent  qualities,  and  is  one  of  the  best  early  garden 
Tarieties. 

According  to  Loudon,  it  is  in  high  repute  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland ;  and  is  grown  in  the  sandy  fields  around 
Berlin,  and  also  near  Altona,  whence  it  is  imported  to  the 
London  market.  It  is,  or  was  extensively  grown  in  the 
neighborhood  oi'  Moscow. 

The  peculiar  flavor  is  in  the  outer  rind.  When  used,  it 
should  not  be  peeled.  It  bears  transplanting  well ;  uud  may 
be  set  in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  nine  inches  apart  in  the 
rows. 

A  recent  variety,  of  English  origin,  introduced  Tyalte^a  Hy- 
brid Bjllpso* 
by  Mr.  John  G.  Wiite,  a  seed-merchant  of  Lon- 
don. As  figured  and  described,  it  is  of  largo  size,  richly 
colored,  and  remarkably  smooth  and  symmetrical.  At  the 
crown,  it  is  broad  and  round-shouldered,  and  measures  about 
six  inches  in  diameter ;  which  size  is  nearly  retained  to  a 
depth  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  when  it  contracts  in  a  conical 
form  to  a  tap-root.  The  color  of  the  upper  portion  is  clear 
purple,  richly  clouded,  and  contrasts  finely  with  the  yellow 
on  the  lower  part.  It  is  recommended  as  a  turnip  of  excel- 
lent quality,  and  as  being  very  productive,  but  when  culti- 
vated in  this  country  has  generally  fallen  short  of  the  excel- 
lence it  is  represented  as  attaining  in  England.  It  ia  appar- 
ently not  adapted  to  the  dry  and  warm  summers  of  the 
United  States. 


Root  globular ;  skin  smooth,  perfectly  white  ;  White  Globe. 

Law, 

flesh  also  white  ;  neck  and  tap-root  small.     Al-  commox  fulo 

Globb. 

though  this  description  embraces  the  principal 
characters  of  the  White  Globe,  there  is  considerable  variety 
in  the  turnips  to  which  this  name  is  applied,  arising  from  the 

10 
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degree  of  care  and  attention  bestowed  bj  growers  in  selecl 
tbeir  seed-roots ;  and  the  shape  is  often  not  a  little  affected 
bj  the  soil  in  which  thej  are  grown.  Thos  Globes  of  any 
kind,  and  particolarlj  those  of  this  varietr,  when  grown  on 
a  Teiy  superior,  rich  soil,  maj  be  said  to  be  forced  bejrood 
their  natural  size,  and  thereby  acquire  somewhat  of  a  mon- 
strous or  oveigrown  appearance  ;  losing,  in  a  great  measore, 
their  natural  symmetry. 

This  variety  is  better  adapted  to  field  culture  than  to  the 
garden,  as  it  is  altogether  too  coarse  in  texture  for  table  use. 
It  is  a  poor  keeper,  and,  in  unfavorable  seasons,  sometimes 
decays  before  the  time  of  harvesting.  Specimens  have  been 
grown  weighing  fifteen  and  even  eighteen  pounds. 

White  Nor-  A  large  English  variety,  somewhat  irregular 
wmnm  Boovn.  in  form,  but  usually  more  or  less  compressed, 
and  sometimes  pyriform ;  the  upper  portion  of  the  root  being 
produced  four  or  five  inches  above  ground.  Specimens  some- 
times measure  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves 
are  large,  and. rather  numerous ;  the  skin  is  white  below  the 
surface,  and  often  white  above,  but  sometimes  washed  with 
green ;  flesh  white  and  coarse-grained,  but  sweet.  Very 
late* 

It  is  but  a  sub-variety  of  the  Common  Flat  Turnip,  and 
oftentimes  attains  a  most  extraordinary  size.  For  the  garden 
it  possesses  no  value.  It  is  grown  exclusively  as  an  agricul- 
tural or  field  turnip  ;  but  is  very  liable  to  rot,  soon  becomes 
spongy,  and  can  only  be  classed  as  third-rate  even  for  feed- 
ing stock. 


"White  Btona.       This  common  and  well-known  garden  turnip 

wiiiTK  OARDKir   somewhat  resembles  the  White  Dutch  :  but  has 

Stronger  foliage,  is  rounder  in  form,  and  finer  in 

texture.     A  carefully  selected  and  improved  \'ariety  of  this 
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is  known  bj  the  name  of  Mouse-tail  Turnip ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, some  catalogues  contain  yarieties  under  the  name  of 
Bed-topped  Mouse-tail,  Stc 

Skin  and  flesh  white ;  size  full  medium,  measuring  three 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  in  depth  by  four  and  a  half  or  five 
inches  in  diameter. 

Bulb   pjrriform,    cylindrical    at    the    crown,  White  Taak- 
which,  like  that  of  the   Red   Tankard,  rises      NATBTOiot 
two   or  three   inches  from   the   ground ;    skin 
white  in  the  earth,  green  above ;  flesh  white,  tender,  sweet, 
rather  firm,  and  close-grained.     Early. 

Vilmorin  mentions  two  varieties ;  one  having  entire  leaves, 
the  other  with  lyrate  or  lobed  leaves ;  giving  preference, 
however,  to  the  one  with  entire  leaves. 

Like  most  of  the  Tankards,  the  variety  seems  better 
adapted  to  agricultural  than  to  horticultural  purposes. 

Bulb  similar  in  siae  and  form  to  the  Green-    White-Top 

FUit. 
top  Flat ;  leaves  few  and  small ;  skin  uniformly 

white ;  flesh  white,  firm,  sugary,  and  well  flavored.     As  a 

table  variety  it  is   superior  to   the  Purple-top  Flat  or  the 

Green-top. 

This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Purple-top  Strap-    Wliite-Top 

StPftp- 
leaved;  difiering  little,  except  in  color.     The        leaved. 

leaves  are  erect,  few  and  small,  somewhat  lanceolate,  and 

nearly  entire  on  the  borders ;  the  bulb  is  of  medium  size, 

much  flattened,  pale  green  above  ground,  white  below,  and 

remarkably  smooth   and   regular  in  form ;    tap-root  very 

small;    the   flesh   is  white,    very   fine-grained,   saccharine, 

miH,  and  excellent. 

Early,  productive,  and  recommended  as  one  of  the  best 

yarieties  for  field  or  garden  culture. 
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The  Strap-leaved  Turnips  appear  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  the  Northern  States,  and  are  greatly  supe- 
rior in  all  respects  to  the  Common  White  and  Purple-top 
Flat  varieties.  Though  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion, they  liavo  been  widely  disseminated ;  and,  wherever 
grown,  are  highly  esteemed. 

Yellow  Mai-       A  beautiful,  symmetrical,  small  bulbed,  early 

tA.    A/cInt, 

maltrsk.  o<ii.i>-  variety,  slightly  flattened  above,  somewhat  con- 

BV  Maltbsk. 

cave  about  the  tap-root,  which,  as  well  as  the 
neck,  is  remarkably  small ;  skin  very  smooth,  bright  orange- 
yellow  ;  foliage  small,  and  not  abundant,  —  on  which  ac- 
count the  plants  may  be  grown  quite  close  to  each  other ; 
flesh  pale-yellow,  fine-grained*  and  well-flavored.  It  is  a 
good  garden  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  Yellows  for 
summer  use.  Average  bulbs  measure  two  inches  in  depth, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  about  ten  ounces. 

Tellow  Bulb   flattened,  smooth,  and   re<mlar;    neck 

Boarisbriok.  .  '  o         » 

small  ;  skin  pale  yellow,  —  above  ground, 
green ;  flesh  yellowish-white,  tender,  and  sweet ;  leaves  of 
medium  size,  pale  green.  Season  late.  Well-grown  speci- 
mens measure  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  three 
inches  in  depth. 

Tellow  Bton6.  Similar  to  the  Golden  Ball  or  Yellow  Globe. 
Compared  with  these  varieties,  the  bulb  of  the  Yellow 
Stone  is  produced  more  above  ground,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face is  more  colored  with  green.  One  of  the  best  of  gar- 
den turnips. 

Yellow  Root  somewhat  fusiform,  or  of  a  lon<r«  irresr- 

TankapcL  ,  ,      ^    ,  ,  .  ©»         © 

yu,  ular,  tankard  shape ;  the  crown  rismg  just  above 

the  ground.     Average  specimens   measure  seven  or  eight 
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inches  in  length,  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
weigh  about  twenty-four  ounces.  Skin  yellowish-white  be- 
low ground,  green  above;  flesh  pale  yellow,  firm,  and 
sugary ;  leaves  large.  It  is  esteemed  for  the  solidity  of  its 
flesh,  and  for  its  earliness  and  productiveness.  A  good 
variety  for  either  field  or  garden. 

10* 
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CHAPTER  n. 
ALLIACEOUS    PLANTS. 


THE  GIVE. 
ChiTe.  Allium  BcIuEnopra<um. 
a  HE  Give  is  a  hanil^,  bulbous-rooted,  perennial 
i  plant,  indigenous  toFranceand  GreatBritain. 
1  The  leaves,  whicli  are  produced  in  tufts,  ara 
P  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  erect  and 
_  cylindrical,  or  awl-shaped.     The  bulbs    are 

white,  oval,  and  of  small  size ;  usually  measuring  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  flower-stalk  rises  to  the 
height  of  the  leaves,  and  produces,  at  its  extremity,  a  globu' 
lar  group  of  purplish,  barren  flowers. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  —  As  the  plant  seldom,  if  ever, 
produces  seeds,  it  is  always  propagated  by  a  division  of  the 
roots,  or  bulbs.  These  are  produced  in  compact  groups,  or 
bunches,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Tlie  bulbs  are  planted  in  May,  two  or  three  together,  in 
rows  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  twelve  or  flfteen  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  covered  two  or  three  inches  deep. 
They  require  little  attention,  increase  rapidly,  and  will  be 
ready  for  use  the  following  spring.  If  not  cut  to  excess,  a 
plantation  will  continue  ten  years. 

U»e.  —  The  yoimg  leaves  are  the  parts  of  the  plant  used ; 
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bat,  whether  used  or  not,  to  keep  them  in  a  fresh  and  tender 
condition,  the  plants  should  be  frequently  shorn  to  the  ground. 
Thej  possess  the  flavor  peculiar  to  the  onion  family;  and 
are  principally  used  in  flavoring  soups,  and  as  an  ingredient 
in  spring  salads.  The  leaves  and  bulbs  are  sometimes  taken 
together,  and  eaten  crude,  as  a  substitute  for  young  onions. 
In  omelets,  the  Give  is  considered  almost  indispensable. 
There  are  no  varieties. 


COMMON    GARLIC. 
Allium  satiyum. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant,  from  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
root  is  composed  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  small  bulbs,  called 
"  cloves,"  which  are  enclosed  in  a  thin,  white^ 
semi-transparent  skin,  or  pellicle.  The  leaves 
are  long  and  narrow.  The  flower-stem  is 
cylindrical,  about  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
and  terminates  in  an  umbel,  or  group,  of  pale 
pink  flowers,  intermixed  with  small  bulbs 
The  seeds  are  black,  and,  in  form,  irregular ; 
but  are  seldom  employed  for  propagation  ;  the 
cloves,  or  small  bulbs,  succeeding  better. 

Planting  and  Cultivaiion,  —  Garlic  thrives  ^'"** 
best  in  a  light,  well-enriched  soil ;  and  the  bulbs  should  be 
planted  in  April  or  May,  an  inch  deep,  in  rows  or  on  ridges, 
fourteen  inches  apart,  and  five  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Keep  the  soil  loose,  and  the  plants  clear  of  weeds,  and  when 
the  tops  wither,  the  bulbs  will  have  attained  their  growth, 
and  be  ready  for  harvesting. 

TJie.  —  It  is  cultivated  for  its  bulbs,  or  cloves,  which  pos- 
sess more  of  the  flavor  of  the  onion  than  any  other  alliaceous 
plant.     These  are  sometimes  employed  in  soups,  stews,  and 
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other  dishes ;  and,  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  are  eaten  in  a 
crude  state  with  bread.  » 

The  bulbs  of  the  Common  Garlic,  as  seen  in  the  markets 
of  this  country,  generally  average  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
but  Mcintosh  states  that  where  they  are  skilfully  treated 
they  sometimes  attain  a  circumference  of  seven  and  a  half 
inches.     Twenty  well  grown  bulbs  weigh  one  pound. 

Early  Bose       This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Common  Garlic. 
Garlic.  .  ^ 

EASLr  PiKx.    The  pellicle  in  which  the  small  bulbs  are  enclosed 

is  rose-colored ;  and  this  is  its  principal  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic.    It  is,  however,  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier. 

For  culinary  purposes,  it  is  not  considered  superior  to  the 
Common  Garlic.  Propagation  and  cultivation  the  same ; 
though,  in  warm  climates,  the  bulbs  are  sometimes  planted  ia 
autumn. 

Great-head-       This  species  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  is  re- 
ed Garllo.  .  . 

vu,         markable  for  the  size  of  its  bulbs  ;  which,  as  in 

Allium  ampblo-  «  .  . 

PEAtuM.  the  foregoing  species  and  variety,  separate  into 
smaller  bulbs,  or  cloves.  The  leaves  and  stem  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  the  leek ;  the  flowers  are  rose-colored,  and 
are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  stalk,  in  large,  regular, 
globular  heads,  or  umbels  ;  the  seeds  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Common  Garlic,  but  are  seldom  used  for  reproduction  — 
the  cloves,  or  small  bulbs,  being  generally  employed  for  this 
purpose.     It  is  used  and  cultivated  as  the  Common  Garlic. 


THE    LEEK. 
Allium  porrum. 

The  Leek  is  a  hardy  biennial,  and  produces  an  oblong, 
tunicated  bulb ;  from  the  base  of  which,  rootlets  are  put  forth 
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in  great  DUmbers.  The  plant,  when  full  grown,  much  ro- 
Bembles  what  arc  commonly  known  as  "  Scallions ; "  the 
lower,  blanched  portion  being  the  part  eaten.  This  varies  in 
length  from  four  to  eight  inches,  and  in  diameter  from  less 
than  an  inch  to  more  than  three  inches.  The  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  smooth,  and  pointed ;  and  spread  in  opposite 
directions,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  fan.  The  flower-stem 
proceeds  from  the  centre  of  this  collection  of  leaves,  add  is 
about  four  feet  in  height.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a 
stripe  of  red,  and  are  produced  in  terminal,  globular  groups, 
or  umbels ;  the  seeds  are  black,  irregular,  but  somewhat 
triangular  in  form,  and,  with  the  exception  of  their  smaller 
size,  arc  similar  to  those  of  the  onion.  About  twelve  thou- 
sand seeds  are  contained  in  an  ounce  ;  and  they  retain  their 
vitality  two  years. 

SoiL  Soxoing^  and  Cultivation*  —  The  Leek  is  very  hardy, 
and  easily  cultivated.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  light  but  well- 
enriched  soil.  When  fine  leeks  are  desired,  it  can  hardly  ba 
made  too  rich.  It  should  also  be  thoroughly  spaded  over, 
and  well  pulverized  to  the  depth  of  at  least  twelve  inches. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April,  at  the  bottom  of  drills 
made  six  or  eight  inches  deep,  and  eighteen  inches  asunder. 
Sow  the  seeds  thinly,  cover  half  an  inch  deep,  and  thin  the 
young  plants  to  nine  inches  distant  in  the  drills.  As  the 
plants  increase  in  size,  draw  the  earth  gradually  into  the 
drills,  and  around  the  stems  of  the  Iccks,  until  the  drills  are 
filled.  By  this  process  the  bulbs  are  blanched,  and  rendered 
tender  and  mild  flavored.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  sown 
broadcast,  and  in  July  transplanted  to  trenches,  and  subse- 
quently cultivated  as  before  directed.  The  plants  are  also 
sometimes  set  on  the  siirface,  and  afterwards  earthed  up  to 
the  height  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  process  of  cultivation. 
In  October  the  leeks  will  be  suitable  for  use ;  and,  until  the 
closing-up  of  the  ground,  may  be  drawn  from  time  to  time 
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as  required  for  the  table.  For  winter  use,  thej  should  be 
preserved  in  earth  or  sand. 

Early  leeks  may  be  obtained  by  sowing  the  seeds  in  a  hot- 
bed in  February  or  March,  and  transplanting  to  the  open 
ground  in  June  or  July. 

Seed,  —  To  obtain  seed,  some  of  the  finest  plants  of  the 
growth  of  tlie  previous  year  should  be  set  out  in  April,  fifteen 
inches  apart,  and  the  stems  sunk  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches. 

The  flower-stem,  which,  as  before  described,  is  often  four 
feet  high,  should  be  supported  by  stakes,  as  is  practised 
with  the  onion,  to  prevent  injury  from  wind.  The  seeds 
ripen  in  September,  and  are  said  to  retain  their  vitality  best 
if  left  in  the  heads,  which  should  be  exposed  in  a  dry,  airy 
situation. 

Use.  —  The  whole  plant  has  the  flavor  and  general  prop- 
erties of  the  onion ;  but  the  lower  or  blanched  portion  is  the 
part  generally  eaten,  and  this  is  used  in  soups,  or  boiled  and 
served  as  asparagus. 

Varieties.  —- 

Oomxnon  The  stem,  or  blanched  portion,  of  this  variety  . 

Flag.    yU'      ,  ,  .  ... 

Loxo  Flag,  is  about  six  iuches  in  depth,  and  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. The  leaves  are  put  forth  in  opposite  directions,  are 
comparatively  erect,  and  of  a  glaucous-green  color. 

The  variety  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  well  suited  for  open 
culture. 


J 


Itacjro  Bcmen.  Leaves  very  dark  green,  broad,  and  of  thick 
substance;  stem  rather  short,  but  remarkably 
thick,  sometimes  measuring  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  now  the  variety  most  cultivated  near  Paris  ;  and,  since 
its  general  dissemination,  has  been  much  approved  by  all 
who  have  grown  it.     It  is  found  to  be  the  best  kind  for  for- 
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cing,  as  it  acquires  a  sufficient  thickness 
of  stem  sooner  than  any  other.  In  Eng* 
land,  it  is  pronounced  one  of  the  best,  if 
not  the  best,  of  all  varieties. 


Stem  short  and  slender ;  foli-  Idttle  Uon- 

tagne.    VU, 
age  deeper  green  than  that  of 

the  Common  Flag.     It  is  the  smallest  of 

the  leeks.     Not  much  cultivated. 


Stem  about  four  inches  in     Iiondon 

Fla«. 
lenfilh,  and  nearly  an  inch  and  laros  flao. 

°  •'  Broad  Flao. 

a  half  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  larger,  of  a  eitolish  flao, 
paleV  color,  and  softer  in  their  texture,  than  those  of  the 
Common  Flag. 

The  London-flag  Leek  is  hardj,  and  of  good  quality,  and 
is  more  generally  cultivated  in  this  country  than  any  other 
variety. 


Stem  somewhat  shorter  than  that  of  the  Loo-  UusMlbtirsh. 

Thomp, 

don  Flag,  but  of  equal  thickness.    The  swelling    sootcr  flao. 


£DIirBVROU 

Improyrd. 


at  the  base  has  the  same  form.  The  leaves  are 
broad  and  tall,  and  spread  regularly  in  a  fan-like  manner. 
Their  color  is  deeper  than  that  of  the  Long  Flag  or  the 
Large  Rouen,  but  paler  than  the  London  Flag.  Hardy,  and 
of  excellent  quality.     It  originated  in  England. 


This  IS  a  viviparous  variety  of  the  common     Froliferoua 

,  Iieek.    Trant, 

leek,  producing  young  plants  on  its  flower-stalk 
instead  of  flowers.  The  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
London  Flag ;  and  the  plant,  in  its  young  state,  before  it 
inns  to  flower,  exactly  resembles  it.  The  flower^scape  is 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  supports  a  compact,  irregu^ 
lar,  globose  imibel,  composed   of  numerous   small  bulbsy 
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intermixed  with  flowers.  Some  of  these  bulbs  occasionallj 
produce  a  second  umbel,  on  scapes  of  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  length,  but  of  much  smaller  dimensions  than  the  princi- 
pal one. 

The  variety  is  cultivated  in  rows,  like  other  leeks ;  and 
the  bulbs  will  remain  sound  several  months  after  they  have 
ripened. 

Small  Early  Leaves  long,  narrow,  dark  green  ;  stem  small. 
Netherland. 

Thomp,       On  this  account,  it  is  not  so  valuable  as  many 

Small  8rMMKB  ,  «  .  i       •  i         ./•  i 

bbabaxt.  others  for  a  mam  crop  :  besides,  if  sown  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  liable  to  run  to  seed  before  winter.  A  small 
sowing,  however,  may  be  made  with  advantage  for  early  use. 

Yellow  Foitoa.     A  remarkably  large  variety ;  the  leaves  hav- 

TTiomp. 

lug  sometimes  measured  Ave  feet  in  length,  and 
six  inches  in  breadth.  They  are  of  a  yellowish-green  color. 
The  underground  or  blanched  portion  of  the  stem  is  yellow- 
ish-white, and  is  more  tender  than  that  of  any  other  variety. 
On  this  account,  and  also  for  its  large  size,  it  deserves  culti- 
vation. The  great  length  of  the  leaves  makes  it  important 
that  more  space  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants  than  is 
usually  allotted  to  other  varieties. 


THE    ONION. 
Allium  cepa. 

The  Onion  is  a  half-hardy  biennial  plant :  the  roots  and 
leaves,  however,  are  annual,  as  they  usually  perish  during 
the  first  year.  The  bulbs,  for  which  the  plant  is  generally 
cultivated,  are  biennial,  and  diifer  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
their    size,  form,  and    color.     The    flower-stalk,  which   is 
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developed  the  second  jear,  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
height,  leafless,  hollow,  swollen  just  below  the  middle,  and 
tapers  to  the  top.  The  flowers  are  either  white  or  rose- 
colored,  and  are  produced  at  the  extremity  of  the  stalk  in  a 
regular,  globular  group,  or  umbel.  The  seeds  ripen  in 
August.  Thej  are  deep  blue-black,  somewhat  triangular, 
and  similar  in  size  and  form  in  all  the  varieties.  An  ounce 
contains  about  seventy-five  hundred  seeds,  which  retain  their 
vitality  two  years. 

Soil  and  Ctdtivation.  —  The  Onion  requires  a  light,  loamy, 
mellow  soil ;  and,  unlike  most  kinds  of  garden  or  field  vege- 
tables, succeeds  well  when  cultivated  on  the  same  land  for 
successive  years.  With  the  exception  of  the  Top  and  the 
Potato  Onion,  all  the  varieties  are  raised  from  seed.  Pre- 
vious to  sowing,  the  ground  should  be  thoroughly  spaded 
over  or  deeply  ploughed,  and  the  surface  made  smooth  and 
even.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
soil  may  be  in  good  working  condition.  Sow  in  drills  four- 
teen inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch  in  depth.  When  the 
plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  thin  them  to  two  inches 
asunder ;  and,  in  the  process  of  culture,  be  careful  not  to  stir 
the  soil  too  deeply,  or  to  collect  it  about  the  growing  bulbs. 
The  onions  will  ripen  in  August,  or  early  in  September, 
and  their  full  maturity  will  be  indicated  by  the  perfect  decay 
of  the  leaves,  or  tops.  The  bulbs  may  be  drawn  from  the 
drills  by  the  hand,  or  by  the  use  of  a  common  garden-rake. 
After  being  exposed  for  a  few  days  to  the  sun  for  diying, 
they  will  be  ready  for  storing  or  the  market. 

FreservcUion.  —  The  essentials  for  the  preservation  of  the 
bulbs  are  a  low  temperature,  freedom  from  frost,  dryness, 
and  thorough  ventilation. 

Seed,  —  For  the  production  of  seed,  select  the  ripest,  firm- 
est, and  best-formed  bulbs ;  and,  in  April,  transplant  them  to 
lines  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  distant,  and  from  nine 

11 
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to  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  lines,  sinking  the  crowns  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  As  the  plants  advance  in 
height,  tie  them  to  stakes  for  support.  The  seeds  ripen  in 
August,  and  the  heads,  or  umbels,  should  be  out  off  when 
thej  assume  a  brown  color ;  for  then  the  capsules  begin  to 
open,  and  shed  their  seeds.  Ailer  being  threshed  out,  the  seed 
should  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  until  it  is  thoroughly 
dried ;  for,  when  stored  in  a  damp  state,  it  is  extremely 
liable  to  generate  heat,  and  consequently  to  lose  its  vitality. 

An  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  two  hundred  feet  of  drill,  and 
three  pounds  are  usually  allowed  to  an  acre. 

Varieties.  —  Few  of  the  numerous  varieties  are  cultivated 
to  any  extent  in  this  country.  Many  of  the  kinds  succeed 
only  in  warm  latitudes,  and  others  are  comparatively  unim- 
portant. The  Danvers,  Large  Bed,  Silver-skin,  and  the 
Yellow  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate.  The 
annual  product  of  these  varieties  greatly  exceeds  that  of  all 
the  other  sorts  combined. 

Blood-Bed.        Bulb  middle-sized,  or  rathe^  lai^9  flattened ; 

Thomp, 

fbkvoii  Blood-  skiu  duU  red, — the  coatinof  next  within  fflossy, 
8T.*TnoMA8.  «id  very  dark  red.  The  internal  layers  are 
palest  at  the  base ;  and,  except  at  the  top,  are  only  colored 
on  their  outsides.  Each  layer  is  paler  than  the  one  which 
surrounds  it ;  till  the  centre  is  reached,  which  is  white. 

It  is  a  good  keeper,  but  one  of  the  strongest  flavored  of  all 
varieties.  It  imparts  to  soups,  or  other  dishes  of  which  it 
may  be  an  ingredient,  a  brownish  or  blackish  color. 


Brown  For-       A  medium-sized,  roundish,  or  flattened  onion  ; 
Bw>trv  spakuh.  ucck  Small ;  skin  yellowish-brown,  — next  inte- 

Cambrai. 

orosTo.  pJqj.  lajer  not  tinged  with  red.  It  is  a  popular 
variety  in  some  parts  of  France  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
productiveness,  excellent  quality,  and  keeping  properties. 
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This  comparatively  recent  variety  was         Daavera. 
obtained  by  selection  from  the  Common 
Yellow.     It  IS  somewhat  above  medium 
size,  and  inclined  to  globular  in  its  form. 
Average  bulbs  measure  three   inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  inches  and  three  fourths 
in  depth.     The   skin  is  yellowish-brown, 
but  becomes  darker  by  age,  and  greenish- 
brown  if  long  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  the  flesh       D«iTei»  o&ioa. 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Yellow,  —  white,  sugary,  compara- 
tively mild,  and  well  flavored. 

The  superiority  of  the  Danvers  Onion  over  the  last  named 
consists  principally,  if  not  solely,  in  its  greater  productive- 
ness. When  grown  under  like  conditions,  it  yields,  on  the 
average,  nearly  one  fourth  more ;  and,  on  this  account,  the 
variety  is  generally  employed  for  fleld  culture.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  so  good  a  keeper ;  and,  for  shipping  purposes,  is 
decidedly  inferior  to  the  Yellow,  its  globular  form  render- 
ing it  more  liable  to  decay  from  the  heat  and  dampness  inci- 
dent to  sea  voyages. 

When  cultivated  for  the  market,  the  land  is  thoroughly 
ploughed,  and  well  enriched  with  fine  decomposed  manure. 
The  surface  is  then  harrowed,  and  next  raked  free  of  stones 
and  lumps  of  earth.  The  seed  is  sown  in  April,  usually  by 
machines,  in  rows  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  in  depth ;  three  pounds  of  seed  being  allowed  to  an 
acre.  The  crop  is  treated  in  the  usual  form  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  ripens  the  last  of  August,  or  early  in  September. 
When  the  tops  have  entirely  withered,  the  bulbs  are  raked 
from  the  drills,  and  spread  a  few  days  in  the  sun  for  drying ; 
after  which  they  are  sorted,  and  barrelled  for  storing  or  the 
market.  The  yield  varies  from  five  to  eight  hundred  bushels 
per  acre. 
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D«Dtford.  Very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  En<y- 

Tkomp.  /  ^ 

Bsowv  DKrr-  lish  Strasburg.  ^'  It  sometimes  exact! j  agrees 
with  the  description  of  that  variety ;  but  it  occa- 
sionally has  a  pale-brown  skin,  without  any  tinge  of  red ; 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  its  flavor  is  milder  than  that  of 
the  last  named." 

With  the  exception  of  its  more  globular  form,  the  bulb 
much  resembles  the  Yellow  Onion  of  this  country. 

Barly  Silver      This  is  a  small  variety  of  the  Early  Silver- 
earlthxall    skin,  with  an  occasionally  roundish,  but  gener- 

SiltbrNocicra.  '  ^  o 

"^"'Yhon.p"^'  ally  oblate  bulb.  The  skin  is  white ;  but  the 
layers  beneath  are  striped  with  bright-green  lines.  The 
leaves  are  very  small.  Sometimes  the  bulb  has  only  a  single 
leaf,  frequently  but  two ;  and,  if  there  arc  more  than  four, 
the  plant  has  not  its  true  character. 

It  is  an  excellent  sort  for  pickling,  and  is  the  smallest  and 
earliest  variety  known,  —  being  fifleen  or  twenty  days  earlier 
than  the  Early  Silver-skin ;  but  it  is  liable  to  increase  in  size, 
and  to  degenerate.  Very  little  known  or  cultivated  in  this 
country. 

Early  Red       A  sub-variety  of  the  Large  Red  Wethersfield, 
Wethep«fleld.  •'  °      ,  ' 

and  the  earliest  of  the  red  onions.  Form  and 
color  nearly  the  same  as  the  Large  Red ;  bulb  small,  measur- 
ing about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  It  is  close-grained,  mild,  a  good 
keeper ;  forms  its  bulbs,  with  few  exceptions,  and  ripens,  the 
last  of  July,  being  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  than  the 
Large  Red.  Cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  in  various  places 
on  the  coast  of  New  England,  for  early  consumption  at 
home,  and  for  shipment  to  the  South  and  West. 

This  variety  and  the  Intermediate  arc  liable  to  degenerate  : 
they  tend  to  grow  larger  and  later,  approaching  the  original 
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varietj,  and  can  be  preserved  in  a  pure  state  only  bj  a  care- 
ful selection  of  the  bulbs  set  for  seed. 

This  is  a  small,  early  variety  of  the  Silver-skin,  Early  Bilver- 

«        ,  BUn. 

measuring  two  inches  and  three  fourths  in  diam- 
eter, and  an  inch  and  three  fourths  in  depth.  The  neck  is 
small,  and  the  skin  silvery-white.  It  is  much  esteemed  for 
its  earliness  and  mild  flavor,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
varieties  for  pickling.  When  cultivated  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, it  should  be  sown  and  treated  as  directed  for  the 
Silver-skin. 

This  is  a  large  onion,  growing  from   eight  Fusiform,  or 

Cow-ECom. 
inches  to  a  foot  in  length.      It  tapers   rather  VU- 

regularly  from  the  base  to  the  top,  and  is  frequently  bent  or 
curved  in  the  form  of  a  horn ;  whence  the  name.  Skin 
copper-red.  It  is  late,  lacks  compactness,  is  liable  to  degen- 
trate*,  decays  soon  after  being  harvested,  and  must  be  con- 
sidered more  curious  than  useful. 

An  early  variety  of  the  common  Lars^e  Red.  Intermadiata 
,  .  BedWeth- 

Bulb  of  medium  size,  flattened ;   neck  small ;      ersfleld. 

color  deep  purple. 

It  is  rather  pungent,  yet  milder  than  the  Large  Red; 

keeps  well,  and  is  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  certain 

localities  in  New  England,  for  shipping. 

This  is  an  English  hybrid,  said  to  have  been         James's 

Eeapins. 
originated  by  a  Mr.  James,  an  extensive  mar-      jamrb's  lojco 

KBuriiio. 

ket-gardener  in  Surrey,  England.     The  bulb  is 
pyriform,   or  pear-shaped,   and  measures  four  inches  and 
upwards  in  depth,  and  two  inches  or  more  at  its  broadest 
diameter.     Skin  copper-yellow,  —  the  coating  next  under  it 
reddish-brown ;  flavor  strong.     It  b  not  early,  but  is  much 

11* 
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prized  for  its  long  keeping ;  the  bulbs  not  sprouting  so  early 
in  spring  as  those  of  most  varieties. 

IiaTKeBed.         Bulb  sometimes   roundish,  but,  when  pure, 

"WkTIIKRIIFIRLD  »         y  m     a  t        »  I*  i 

laboe  iud.  comparatively  flat.  It  is  of  very  large  size  ; 
and,  when  grown  in  favorable  soil,  often  measures  five 
inches  or  more  in  diameter,  and  three  inches  in  depth.     Skin 

deep  purplish-red ;  neck  of  medium  size ; 
flesh  purplish-white,  moderately  fine-grained, 
and  stronger  flavored  than  that  of  the  Yel- 
low and  earlier  Ked  varieties.  It  is  quite 
productive ;  one  of  the  best  to  keep ;  and  is 
grown  to  a  large  extent,  in  many  places  on 
wethe^ddLw  ^^®  sea-coast  of  New  England,  for  shipping 

to  the  South  and  West.  It  is  almost  every- 
where seen  in  vegetable  markets ;  and,  with  perhaps  the 
exception  of  the  Yellow  or  Danvers,  is  the  most  prominent 
of  the  sorts  employed  for  commercial  purposes.  It  dcrivefS 
its  name  from  Wethersfield,  Conn. ;  where  it  is  extensively 
cultivated,  and  where  it  has  the  reputation  of  having 
originated. 

A  sub-variety  of  the  foregoing  is  cultivated  in  some  locali- 
ties, with  nearly  the  same  variation  in  form  that  exists 
between  the  Danvers  and  Common  Yellow.  It  will  probably 
prove  somewhat  more  productive ;  but  it  is  neither  better 
flavored,  nor  to  be  preferred  for  its  superior  keeping 
properties. 

Madeira.  This  is  a  roundish,  obovate  onion,  of  remark- 

"^'■'^h'i  *^^  ftble  Size,  often  measuring  six  inches  and  a 
half  in  depth,  and  six  inches  in  diameter ;  neck  tliick  and 
large  ;  skin  reddish-brown,  —  the  layer  next  within,  pale  red. 
The  variety  is  much  prized  for  its  extraordinary  size,  and 
for  its  mild,  sugary  flavor.     The  plants,  however,  often  fail 


-i^ 
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to  form  good  bulbe ;  and,  even  when  well  matured,  the  latter 
are  liable  to  decay  soon  after  being  haryested.  It  requires  a 
long,  warm  season  for  its  greatest  perfection.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  earlj,  in  drills  sixteen  inches  apart ;  and  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  eight  inches  i4Nirt  in  the  rows. 

Not  suited  to  New  England  or  the  cooler  sections  of  the 
United  States. 


A 


Bulb   small,    flattened,  -^  two      ir«w  Deep 

.         .  Blood-Bed. 

inches   and  a  quarter  in  diam*       BaoxawtcK 

Debp  Blooo- 

eter,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  **^ 

depth ;  neck  small ;  skin  deep  yiolet-red,  ap- 
"HK^      proaching  black.     A  half  early  variety,  re- 
markable for  its  intense  purplish-red  color. 


Mfi^^ 


Bulb  roundish,  flattened  on  the  upper  side, 
but  not  80  much  so  as  tlie  Blood-red,  of  which 
this  may  be  considered  a  variety ;  size  medium,  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  one  inch  and  three  quarters  in  depth ; 
neck  small ;  skin  copper-red,  much  paler  than  that  of  the 
Blood-red.  Compared  with  the  last  named,  it  is  earlier  and 
of  milder  flavor.  This  and  the  Blood-red  are  much  esteemed 
by  some  for  their  extreme  pungency  and  for  their  diuretic 
properties. 

A  large,  somewhat  flattened  variety,  much    Paris  straw- 
®  '  ,  "^  colored.    VU, 

cultivated  about  Paris ;  skin  fine  russet-yellow  ; 

neck  small.     It  is  not  early,  but  productive,  and  of  excellent 

quality. 

Bulb  pyriform,  measuring  four  indies  and  a  Pear- 

aliaped. 
half  in  depth,  and  -two  inches  in  diameter  at 

the  broadest   part;    neck  small;    skin    copper   red.     It  is 

quite  late,  but  of  good  quality,  and  keeps  welL 
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Pbtato  On-        Bulb  flattened,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 

ion. 
uvDEvnnouvD    inches  in  diameter,  and  about  two  inches  in 

Ujiioii. 

depth  ;  skin  copper-yellow ;  flavor  sugary,  mild, 
and  excellent.  It  does  not  keep  so  well  as  many  other 
varieties ;  but  remains  sound  longer,  if  the  leaves  are  cut 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  top  of  the  bulb  at  the  time  of 
harvestinor. 

The  Potato  Onion  produces  no  seeds,  neither  small  bulbs 
upon  its  stalks,  in  the  manner  of  many  of  the  species  of  the 
onion  family ;  but,  if  a  full-grown  bulb  be  set  in  spring,  a 
number  of  bulbs  of  various  sizes  will  be  formed  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  about  the  parent  bulb.  By  means  of 
these  it  is  propagated,  and  an  abundant  supply  often  secured 
in  localities  where  the  varieties  raised  from  seed  frequently 
wholly  fail,  either  from  the  maggot,  effects  of  climate,  or 
other  causes. 

Like  other  varieties  of  onions,  it  requires  a  rich,  deep 
soil,  well  manured,  and  dry  at  the  bottom.  This  should  be 
deeply  and  thoroughly  stirred,  and  then  raised  in  ridges  of 
moderate  height,  fifteen  inches  apart.  In  April,  select  the 
large  bulbs,  and  set  them  on  the  ridges,  ten  inches  apart, 
with  the  crown  of  the  bulbs  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  subsequent  culture  consists  in  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  gathering  a  little  earth  about  them 
from  time  to  time  in  the  process  of  cultivation.  As  soon 
as  the  tops  are  entirely  dead,  they  will  be  ready  for 
harvesting. 

It  is  very  prolific,  yielding  from  four  to  six  fold.  Such 
of  the  crop  as  may  be  too  small  for  the  table  should  be 
preserved  during  the  winter,  to  be  set  in  the  following 
spring ;  planting  them  out  in  April,  in  drills  one  foot  apart 
and  three  inches  from  each  other  in  the  drills,  and  sinking 
the  crowns  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  They 
attain  their  full  size  by  September. 
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W^' 


BUver-Skln  Onion. 


Bulb   of  medium  size,  flattened,  *— average     BUTar-Sldn. 

-        ,     ^,  .      ,  .  White  Poktv- 

apecimens    measurmg   about   three    mches    m       oAi.,orKBw 
diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
in  thickness  ;  nedL  very  small ;   skin  sUverj-white.      After 
the  removal  of  the  outer  envelope,  the  upper  part  of  the  bulb 
is  often  veined  and  clouded  with  green,  while 
the  portion  produced  below  ground  is  gen- 
erally clear'  white.   Flesh  white,  fine^ained, 
sugary,  and  remarkably  mild  flavored. 

It  forms  its  bulb  early  and  regularly, 
ripens  off  well,  and  is  quite  productive  ;  an 
average  yield  being  about  four  hundred 
bushels  per  acre.  It  is  a  poor  keeper;  and  this  is  its 
most  serious  objection.  It  is  always  preserved  through  the 
winter  with  much  difliculty,  and  almost  invariably  decays 
if  kept  from  light  and  exposed  to  dampness.  The  best 
method  for  its  preservation  is  to  spread  the  roots  in  a  dry, 
light,  and  airy  situation. 

The  Silver-skin  Onion  is  much  esteemed  in  the  middle  and 
southern  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  is  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  New  England.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
sowing  in  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September,  for  early 
use,  and  for  marketing  during  the  ensuing  spring.  Where 
the  winters  are  mild,  the  crop,  with  slight  protection,  will 
sustain  no  injury  in  the  open  ground.  In  Europe  it  is  much 
esteemed,  and  extensively  grown  for  pickling,  as  its  ^'  white 
color,  in  contrast  with  the  flne  green  veins,  or  lines,  gives  it 
a  very  agreeable  appearance.  For  pickling,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  thickly,  then  slightly  covered  with  fine  soil,  and 
afterwards  rolled.  If  the  seed  is  covered  more  deeply,  the 
bulb,  from  nQt  being  quite  on  the  surface,  has  a  larger  and 
thicker  neck ;  so  that  it  loses  its  finely  rounded  form,  and  is, 
moreover,  less  compact." 

This  variety,  erroneously  known  in  New  England  as  the 
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*^  White  Portugal,"  ia  unquestionablj  the  true  Silver-ekin, 
aa  described  both  by  English  and  French  authors.  The 
application  of  the  term  ^^  Silver-skin  "  to  the  Common  Yellow 
Onion,  as  extensively  practised  by  seedsmen  and  marketmen 
in  the  Eastern  States,  is  neither  pertinent  nor  authorized. 

StTMburg.         This   is    the    variety  most 
Afelnt. 

tbllow  btkai-    generally  cultivated  in  Great 

""Es£xr"-    Britain.   Its  form  varies  from 

flat  to  globular,  or  oval ;  bulb  large,  three 

inches  wide,  and  full  two  inches  in  depth  ; 

outside   coating  brown,  of  firm   texture. 

Divested  of  this,  the  color  is  reddish-brown,       stwrtmii  onion. 

tinged  with  green.     Flavor  comparatively  mild.     It  is  a  very 

hardy  sort,  succeeds  in  cold  localities,  and  keeps  well. 

The  Strasburg  and  Deptford  Onions  much  resemble  the 
common  Yellow  Onion  of  New  England ;  and  the  difference 
between  the  sorts  is  not  great,  when  English-grown  bulbs  of 
the  first-named  varieties  are  compared  with  the  bulbs  of  the 
Yellow  Onion,  American-grown ;  but  seeds  of  the  Strasburg 
or  Deptford,  raised  in  England  and  sown  in  this  country, 
almost  invariably  fail  to  produce  plants  that  form  bulbs  so 
generally  or  so  perfectly  as  Ajnerican-grown  seeds  of  the 
Yellow  Onion. 

ToDor Tro«  Bulb  large,  a  little  flattened ;  producing,  in- 
EoTniAjr.  stead  of  seeds,  a  number  of  small  bulbs,  or 
onions,  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  which  serve  as  a  substitute 
for  seeds  in  propagation.  The  flesh  is  coarse  ;  and  the  bulbs 
are  liable  to  decay  during  winter,  unless  kept  in  a  cool  and 
dry  situation.  The  variety  has  been  considered  rather  curi- 
ous than  useful. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  —  It  is  propagated  from  the 
bulbs,  which  are  set  in  April  or  May,  in  rows  fifteen  inches 
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Apart,  and  ten  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  The  small  bulbs 
produced  upon  the  stalk  are  sometimes  used  for  propagation, 
and  are  set  at  the  same  season  with  the  undergronnd  bulbs, 
in  rows  one  foot  apart,  and  four  iuches  spart  in  the  rows. 
These  small  bulbs  are  obtained  by  setting  mature  or  fully 
dcreloped  bulbs  in  April  or  Uay,  and  treatiog  as  directed  for 
raising  the  seeds  of  the  Common  Onion. 

This  is  one  of  TripoU. 
the  largest  varieties,  rui  umnu. 
The  bulb  tapers  abruptly  from 
the  middle  to  the  neck,  and  almost 
equally  so  to  the  base.  It  is  five 
inches  and  upwards  in  diameter ; 
color  light  reddish-brown,  —  be- 
neath the  skin,  pale  brownish-red, 
tinged  with  green. 

It  requires  the  whole  season, 

and  in  some  localities  is  cunsid- 

eved   e:(cellent   for  a   late  crop. 

ii.M»  o.i«.  xi,g  fleai,  jg  goft,  and  the  bulbs 

soon   perish   after  being  taken   from  the   ground.     In   its 

season  It  is  much  esteemed  for  its  mild  and  delicate  flavor. 

Like  the  Madeira  Onion,  the   plants  fail  to  form  bulbs  so 

generally  as  other  varieties.     Not  adapted  to  the  climate  of 

the  Northern  Sutes. 

This  variety  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  Two-Bladed. 
(hat  the   small  bulbs   have  generally  but  two 
leaves.     The  larger  ones  have  more,  rarely,  however,  ex- 
ceeding four  ;  but,  unless  by  far  the  greater  portion  have  only 
two  leaves,  either  the  seed  or  the  cultivation  is  at  fault. 

The  bulbs  are  small,  flat,  light-brown,  very  firm,  and  attain 
maUirity  early ;  the  neck  is  small,  and  the  top  of  the  bulb  ia 
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depressed  or  hollowed  around  the  stem.  It  keeps  well,  and 
IS  an  excellent  variety. 

White  Globe.  Form  nearly  ovoid,  very 
^'^'  regular  and  symmetrical ;  skin 
greenish-yellow,  marked  with  rose-colored 
lines,  *—  the  pellicle  changing  to  white  on 
drying.  The  bulb  measures  about  four 
inches  in  depth,  and  two  inches  and  three 
fourths  in  its  largest  diameter.  It  keeps 
well,  and  is  an  excellent  variety.  wuiToiobt. 

YeUofw aiobe.  Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  variety;  the 
size  and  form  being  the  same.  Skin  reddish-yellow.  It  is 
hardy,  productive,  of  good  flavor,  keeps  well,  and  deserves 
general  cultivation. 

White  I*ia-        A  very  large,  globular  onion,  measuring  four 
LitBoir.  Tkmtp,  iuchcs  iu  diameter,  and  about  four  inches   in 

Eablt  LiiBOjr. 

floS"..  depth  ;  neck  comparatively  thick ;  skin  smooth, 
thin,  clear,  and  white. 

It  is  a  late  variety ;  and,  although  comparatively  hardy, 
requires  a  long,  warm  season  for  its  full  development.  Un- 
der the  most  favorable  conditions,  both  with  regard  to  soil 
and  exposure,  many  of  the  plants  fail  to  form  a  good  bulb. 
On  account  of  its  hardiness,  it  is  a  good  sort  for  sowing  in 
the  autumn  for  a  supply  of  young  onions  for  spring  salads  ; 
or,  if  these  young  bulbs  be  set  in  the  open  ground  in  April, 
fine,  large  onions  will  be  formed  towards  the  end  of  summer. 
The  variety  is  better  suited  to  the  climate  of  the  Middle 
States  than  to  that  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern. 

White  Por-        A  large,  flat  onion,  measurinir  three  inches 
tucAi,  or  ^ 

*KSw  '      *°^  upwards  in  width  by  about  two  inches  in 
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depth ;  skin  loose,  of  a  pale-brown  or  yellowish-  whit*  «rAwi««. 
brown,  falling  off  spontaneously^  and  exhibiting    CAit»»ii>o«. 
the  next  coating,  which  is  greenish-white.     It  has  a  small 
neck,  and  is  particularly  mild-flavored.     One  of  the  best  for 
early  winter  use,  but  early  decays. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  White  Portugal  of  the  New- 
England  markets. 

One  of  the  oldest  varieties,  and,  as  a  market     Yellow 

Onion, 
onion,  probably  better  known  and  more  generally    Bnm-ntK  of 

cultivated  in  this  country  than  any  other  sort. 
The  true  Yellow  Onion  has  a  flattened  form  and  a  small  neck. 
Its  size  is  rather  above  medium,  meas- 
uring, when  well  grown,  from  three 
inches  to  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter, and  from  two  inches  to  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  depth.  Skin  yellowish- 
brown,     or     copper-yellow,  —  becoming  Teller  oniM. 

somewhat  deeper  by  age,  or  if  exposed  long  to  the  sun ; 
flesh  white,  fine-grained,  comparatively  mild,  sugary,  and 
well  flavored.  It  keeps  well,  and  is  very  prolific :  few  of  the 
plants,  in  good  soils  and  seasons,  fail  to  produce  good-sized 
and  well-ripened  bulbs.  For  the  vegetable  garden,  as  well 
as  for  field  culture,  it  may  be  considered  a  standard  sort. 

The  Danvers  Onion,  which  is  but  a  sub-variety  of  the 
common  Yellow,  may  prove  somewhat  more  profitable  for 
extensive  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  globular  form ;  but 
neither  in  iia  flavor  nor  in  its  keeping  properties  can  it  be 
said  to  possess  any  superiority  over  the  last  named. 

The  term  "  Silver-skin,"  by  which  this  onion  is  very  gen- 
erally though  erroneously  known  throughout  New  England, 
has  created  great  confusion  between  seedsmen  and  dealers. 
Much  perplexity  might  be  avoided  if  its  application  to  the 
Yellow  Onion  were  entirely  abandoned.  The  genuine  Silver- 
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skin,  as  its  name  implies,  has  a  skin  of  pure,  silvery  white- 
ness ;  and  is,  in  other  respects,  very  dissimilar  to  the  present 
variety. 

When  extensively  cultivated  for  the  market,  it  should  be 
sown  and  subsequently  treated  as  directed  for  the  Danvcrs 
Onion.  The  yield  per  acre  varies  from  four  to  six  hundred 
bushels. 


ROCAMBOLE. 

Allium  scorodoprasum. 

This  plant  is  a  half-hardy  perennial  from  Denmark, 
partaking  of  the  character  of  both  the  leek  and  garlic.  The 
bulbs  or  cloves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  common  garlic. 
Leaves  large  ;  flower-stalk  about  two  feet  high,  contorted  or 
ooiled  towards  the  top,  and  producing  at  its  extremity  a 
group  of  bulbs,  or  rocamboles,  intermixed  with  flowers. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  —  It  is  propagated  by  planting 
either  the  underground  bulbs,  or  the  small  cloves,  or  bulbs, 
that  are  produced  upon  the  stem  of  the  plant.  These  should 
be  set  in  April,  in  drills  ten  inches  apart,  and  four  or  Ave 
inches  asunder  in  the  drills.  In  the  following  August  they 
will  have  attained  their  full  size,  and  may  be  used  immedi- 
ately ;  or  they  may  be  taken  up,  spread  to  dry,  tied  in  bunches, 
and  housed,  for  future  consumption.  All  the  culture  re- 
quired is  the  removal  of  weeds,  and  the  occasional  stirring 
of  the  soil. 

Use,  —  The  bulbs  or  cloves  have  the  odor  and  flavor  com- 
mon to  alliaceous  plants,  and  are  used  as  the  shallot  and 
garlic. 

There  is  but  one  variety. 


SHALLOT.  lU 


SHALLOT. 
Allium  Asoalonicum. 

The  ShaUot  (sometimes  written  E^halot)  is  a  native  of 
Palestine,  —  the  specific  term  **  Ascalonicum  "  being  derived 
from  Ascalon,  a  town  in  Syria :  hence  also  the  popular  Eng- 
lish name,  '^  Scallion.'* 

The  root  of  the  plant  is  composed  of  numerous  small  bulbs, 
united  at  their  base ;  the  whole  being  enclosed  in  a  thin  skin, 
or  pellicle,  varying  in  color  in  the  different  varieties.  Leaves 
fistulous,  or  hollow,  produced  in  tufts,  or  groups ;  flowers 
reddish,  in  terminal,  compact,  spherical  bunches.  The 
plants,  however,  very  seldom  blossom. 

Sod.  —  The  Shallot  will  thrive  in  any  soil  naturally  adapt- 
ed to  the  growth  of  the  onion.  In  wet  and  cold  soil  it  is 
said  to  be  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  maggot,  than 
when  grown  in  that  which  is  light  and  warm. 

Propagation  and  Culture, — The  roots  of  the  Shallot, 
which  are  bulbous,  are  readily  increased  by  offsets.  The 
bulbs  are  oblong,  but  somewhat  irregular  in  their  form,  and 
seldom  attain  a  large  size.  As  they  increase  into  clusters, 
they  do  not  swell  like  roots  that  grow  singly. 

They  are  propagated  by  dividing  these  clustered  roots  into 
separate  offsets,  and  planting  the  divisions  in  April,  in  shal- 
low drills  one  foot  apart,  placing  them  about  six  inches 
apart  in  the  drills,  and  covering  them  lightly  with  earth. 
Soot  mixed  with  the  surface-soil  has  been  found  of  much  ser- 
vice to  prevent  the  maggot  from  committing  extensive  depre- 
dations upon  this  plant.  The  only  after-culture  required  is 
that  of  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  occasionally  stir- 
ring the  ground. 

Harvesting,  —  The  ripening  of  the  crop  will  be  indicated 
by  the  decay  of  the  leaves.    After  being  thoroughly  dried, 
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the  bulbs  should  be  stored  in  a  light  and  warm  situation. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  damp  cellar,  or  by  exposure  to  frost, 
they  rapidly  decay. 

Use.  —  The  flavor  of  the  Shallot  is  mild  and  pleasant,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  leek.  The  largest  of  the  bulbs  are 
selected,  and  employed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  garlic  or 
onion. 

Varieties.  — 

Common  or         Bulbs  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
8mAll  8hal- 
Ipt.    Vii.       eter  at  the  base,  elongated,  and  enclosed  in  a 

reddish-yellow  skin,  or  pellicle ;  leaves  small,  ten  or  twelve 

inches  high. 

This  variety  is  early,  keeps  well,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for 

cultivation. 

Jersey*  FU.  Bulbs  of  large  size,  often  measuring  two  inches 
in  length,  and  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base  ; 
grouped  like  the  other  varieties,  and  enclosed  in  a  light-brown 
pellicle,  as  fine  in  texture  as  the  skin  of  an  onion,  —  which 
this  Shallot  much  resembles  in  form  and  odor.  Compared 
with  the  Common  Shallot,  it  is  more  round,  the  neck  is 
smaller,  and  it  is  also  more  close  or  compact.  Leaves  re- 
markably glaucous,  not  tall,  but  of  good  substance,  —  quite 
distinct  in  these  respects  from  the  Small  or  the  Large  sort. 
It  also  sometimes  produces  seeds ;  which  is,  perhaps,  a 
recommendation,  as  these,  when  sown,  frequently  produce 
new  varieties.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  sorts ;  but 
is  comparatively  tender,  and  decays  early. 

iMtge  Alen-      Bulb  remarkably  large,  exceeding  in  size  that 

of  the  Jersey  Shallot,  which  it  much  resembles 

in  form  and  color,  and  in  being  tender,  decaying  early,  and 

sometimes  running  to  seed.     It  is,  however,  not  quite   so 
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early ;  and  the  leaves  are  longer  and  more  glaucoos.  Flavor 
mild  and  pleasant. 

At  the  time  of  harvesting,  the  bulbs  should  be  long  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  in  order  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  dried 
before  packing  away.  ^^  The  bulbs  are  slow  in  forming,  and 
the  worst  keepers,  as,  when  stored,  they  soon  begin  to 
sprout." 

This  variety  and  also  the  Jersey  Shallot  closely  resemble 
the  onion.    It  is  possible  they  may  constitute  a  distinct  species. 

Bulbs  about  two  inches  in  diameter  at  the  iMrgeBhnl- 

lot.     VU, 

base,  elongated,  and  enclosed  in  a  brownish-yel- 
low skin,  or  peUide ;  leaves  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  high. 

This  variety,  in  size,  much  exceeds  that  of  the  Common  or 
Small  Shallot ;  and,  though  later  in  ripening,  is  nevertheless 
the  first  to  be  found  in  the  market,  as  it  forms  its  bulbs  early 
in  the  season.  Its  keeping  properties  are  inferior  to  the  last 
named. 


This  resembles  the  Common  Shallot;  but  is  lionsiL< 

mic. 
considered  superior  to  that  variety  in  its  keeping 

properties,  and  in  being  less  subject  to  the  attack  of  the  mag- 
got.    It  is  said  that  the  variety  may  be  kept  two  years. 


^VELSH   OXION. 
Ciboule,  of  the  French.    Allium  fistulosum. 

The  Welsh  Onion  is  a  hardy  perennial  from  Siberia.  It 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  Common  Onion,  as  it  forms  no 
bulbs,  but  produces  numerous  elongated,  angular,  tunicated 
stems,  not  unlike  scallions,  or  some  of  the  smaller  descrip- 
tions of  leeks.  The  flower-stem  is  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  swollen  near  the  middle,  and  terminates  in  a  globular 
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umbel  of  greenish-white  flowers.  The  seeds  are  small,  black, 
somewhat  irregular  iu  form,  and  retain  their  yitality  two 
jears.     About  thirtj-six  thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce. 

Sowing  and  Cultivation,  —  The  seeds  are  sown  in  drills 
about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  the  crop  subsequently  treated 
as  the  Common  Onion. 

There  are  two  varieties :  — 

OommoiL  or  Skin,  or  pellicle,  reddish-brown,  changing  to 
Onion.  silvery- white  about  the  base  of  the  leaves  ;  the 
latter  being  fistulous,  and  about  a  foot  in  height.  Its  princi- 
pal recommendation  is  its  remarkable  hardiness.  The  seeds 
are  sometimes  soMm  in  July  and  August  for  the  young  stems 
and  leaves,  which  are  used  during  winter  and  early  in  spring 
as  salad. 

VBlilto  'Welsh       This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Common  Red. 
Onion.    ViL  ,      -^ 

eablt  WBin.    The  skin  is  rose-white,  and,  like  that  of  the  last 

named,  changes  to  silvery-white  about  the  upper  portion  of 
the  stem,  or  bulb ;  the  leaves  are  longer,  deeper  colored^ 
firmer,  and  less  subject  to  wither  or  decay  at  their  extremi- 
ties, than  those  of  the  Common  Red.  The  White  is  gener- 
ally considered  the  better  variety,  as  it  is  more  tender,  and 
milder  in  flavor,  though  much  less  productive. 

The  Welsh  Onions  are  of  little  value,  except  in  cold  lati- 
tudes ;  and  are  rarely  found  in  the  vegetable  gardens  of  this 
country. 
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ASPARAGINOUS    PLANTS. 

The  Aitiehoke.    Aiperagus.    Cardoon.    Hop.    Oosung.    Phytolacca. 

THE   ARTICHOKE. 
Cynarus  BCol}inii8. 

I  HE  Artichoke  is  a  hardy  perennial.  The 
8tem  is  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  with 
numerous  branches ;  the  leaves  are  of  re- 
markable size,  frequently  measuring  three 
feet,  and  sometimes  nearly  four  feet  in  length, 
pinnatifid,  or  deeply  cut  on  the  borders,  and  more  or  less 
invested  with  an  ash-colored  down ;  the  mid-ribs  are  large, 
fleshy,  and  deeply  grooved,  or  furrowed ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  terminal,  and  consist  of  numerous  blue  florets, 
enclosed  by  fleshy,  pointed  scales ;  the  seeds  (eight  hundred 
and  fifty  of  which  are  contained  in  an  ounce)  are  of  a 
grayish  color,  variegated  with  deep  brown,  oblong,  angular, 
somewhat  flattened,  and  retain  their  vitality  flve  years. 

Sail.  —  Select  a  light,  rich,  and  rather  moist  soil,  and 
trench  it  well ;  incorporating  in  the  process  a  liberal  portion 
of  old,  well-decomposed  compost.  Sea-weeds,  kelp,  rock- 
weed,  and  the  like,  where  they  can  be  obtained,  are  the  best 
fertilizers ;  but,  where  these  are  not  accessible,  a  slight 
i^yplication  of  salt  will  be  beneficial. 

Propagation,  —  Artichokes  may  be  propagated  either  by 
seeds,  or  by  slips,  or  suckers,  from  established  plants.    If 
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l^  slips,  thef  should  be  takeo  off  in  May,  when  thej  have 
grown  five  or  six  inches  in  height,  and  transplanted  four  or 
five  inches  deep, 
in  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  two 
feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  Water 
freely,  if  dry 
,  weather  occurs 
before  the  young 
plants  are  estab- 
lished. Keep  the 
ground  loose  by 
{request  hoeings 
and  in  Aagust 
or  September  the 
heads  will  be  fit 
for  use.  Before 
severe  vealber, 
the  plants  should 
be  covered  with 
Ohm  om*  AiutiHto.  Straw  or  stable- 

liUer. 
As  plants  of  cnie  year's  growth  produce  but  few  heads,  and 
are  also  later  in  their  development  of  these  than  established 
plants,  it  is  the  practice  of  many  cultivators  to  set  a  few 
young  slips,  and  to  destroy  an  equal  part  of  the  old  planla> 
tion,  yearly. 

Wlien  propagated  from  seeds,  a  few  are  sown  broadcast, 
and  covered  about  an  inch  deep ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in 
drills  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  When  the  plants  are  well 
up,  transplant,  and  subsequently  treat  as  directed  for  sUps 
or  suckers. 

To  raite  Seed*.  —  Allow  a  few  of  the  largest  central  headi 
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to  remain;  and,  just  as  the  flowers  expand,  bend  over  the 
stalk  so  as  to  allow  the  rain  to  run  from  the  buds,  as  the 
seeds  are  oden  injured  hj  wet  weather.  In  favorable  sea- 
sons, thej  will  ripen  in  September.  Aceordiug  to  English 
authority,  little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  seedling  plants : 
many  produce  small  and  worthless  heads,  whilst  others  pro- 
duce those  of  large  size  and  good  quality. 

Taking  the  Crop.  —  The  buds  or  heads,  which  furnish  the 
scales  for  which  the  plant  is  generally  cultivated,  should  be 
cut  as  they  attain  a  suitable  size,  and  before  the  a{^)earance 
of  the  blossom.  After  the  opening  of  the  calyx  and  the 
expansion  of  the  flower,  the  scales  become  tough  and  woody 
and  are  unfit  for  the  table.  For  what  are  called  bottoms, 
the  buds  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  plant  until  they  are 
fuUy  developed. 

Use.  —  The  portions  of  the  plant  used  are  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  leaves,  or  scales,  of  the  calyx ;  and  also  the  fleshy 
receptacles  of  the  flower,  freed  from  the  bristles  and  seed* 
down.  The  latter  are  commonly  called  the  ^^  choke,"  on 
account  of  their  disagreeable  character  when  eaten. 

Sometimes,  particularly  in  France,  the  central  leafstalk  is 
blanched,  and  eaten  like  cardoons.  The  bottom,  which  is 
the  top  of  the  receptacles,  is  fried  in  paste,  and  enters  largely 
into  fricassees  and  ragouts.  They  are  sometimes  pickled, 
and  often  used  in  a  raw  state  as  a  salad.  The  French  also 
cut  them  into  thin  slices ;  leaving  one  of  the  scales,  or  calyx 
leaves,  attached,  by  which  the  .slice  is  lifted,  and  dipped  in 
oO  and  vinegar  before  using.  The  English  present  the  head 
whole,  or  cut  into  quarters,  upon  a  dry  plate;  the  guests 
picking  off  the  scales  one  by  one,  which  have  a  fleshy  sub- 
stance at  the  base.  These  are  eaten  after  being  dipped  in 
oil  and  vinegar. 

What  is  called  '^  artichoke  chard  "  is  the  tender  leaf-stalks 
Uanched,   and   cooked   like   cardoons.      The   Italians   and 
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French  often  eat  the  heads  raw  with  vinegar,  oil,  salt,  and 
pepper ;  but  they  are  generally  preferred  when  boOed. 

Varieties.  — 

Dsrk-Bed  Bud  yery  small.     The  variety  is  remarkable 

Spined.  .  . 

for  the  long  spines  in  which  the  scales  termi- 
nate.    For  cultivation  it  is  inferior  to  the  other  sorts. 


Ssrly  Par-         Heads  rather  small,  obtusely  conical ;  scales 
pvKPLE.  PuBiu  short  and  broad,  pointed,  green  at  the  base. 

Globe. 

tinged  with  purplish-red  on  the  outside,  towards 
their  extremities,  moderately  succulent,  and  of  good  quality. 
The  variety  is  early,  but  not  hardy.  In  France,  it  is  con- 
sidered excellent  in  its  crude  state,  served  lyith  vinegar  and 
oil ;  but  not  so  good  cooked. 

Green  Globe.  A  large  sort,  much  esteemed,  and  generally 
BBADBo.  globb.  cultivated  in  England.  Heads,  or  buds,  nearly 
round,  and  with  a  dusky,  purplish  tint.  The  scales  turn  in 
at  the  top,  and  the  receptacle  is  more  fleshy  than  that  of 
most  varieties.  It  is  generally  preferred  for  the  main  crop, 
as  the  scales,  or  edible  parts,  are  thicker  and  higher  flavored 
than  those  of  any  other  artichoke.  It  is  not  a  hardy  variety, 
and  requires  ample  protection  during  winter. 


Green,  or  Bud  very  large,  of  a  conical  or  oval  form ; 

Oommon. 
FBBircH.  scales  deep-green,  thick,  and  fleshy,  pointed  at 

the  tips,  and  turned  outwards.     Though  it  has  not  the  same 

thickness  of  flesh  as  the  Green  Globe  Artichoke,  it  is  much 

hardier,  more  prolific,  and  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  cultivation. 

Green  Bud   large;   scales   comparatively  long  and 

Provenoe* 

narrow,  of  a  lively  green  color,  erect,  fleshy  at 

the  base,  and  terminating  in  a  sharp,  brownish  spine,  or 
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thorn ;  leaves  of  the  plant  deep  green.  Most  esteemed  in 
its  crude  state,  eaten  as  a  salad  in  vinegar  and  oil. 

Similar  to  the  Common  Green  Artichoke,  but  IrfMm.    FIL 

of  larger  size.     Scales  rather  loose  and  open,  deep  green, 

fleshy,  and  pointed.  Much  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris,  and  there  considered  the  best. 

Bud  of  medium  size,  somewhat  globular,  but      I<anra  Flat 
flattened  at  the  top ;  scales  closely  set  together,  vu, 

green,  brownish  on  the  borders,  —  short,  thick,  and  fleshy  at 
the  base.  Earlier  than  the  Laon,  but  not  so  fleshy.  Much 
grown  in  Anjou  and  Brittany. 

Bad  conical ;  scales  green  towards  their  tips,        FurpUah- 
and    purplish-red    at    their   base.      Not  very 
fleshy,  and  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  preceding  varieties. 


ASPARAGUS. 

Asparagus  ofiicinalis. 

Asparagus  is  a  hardy,  perennial,  maritime  plant.  It  rises 
to  the  height  of  five  feet  and  upwards,  with  an  erect,  branch- 
ing stem ;  short,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical  leaves ;  and 
greenish,  drooping  flowers.  The  seeds,  which  are  produced 
in  globular,  scarlet  berries,  are  black,  somewhat  triangular, 
and  retain  their  germinative  powers  four  years.  Twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  weigh  an  ounce. 

It  is  indigenous  to  the,  shores  of  various  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia;  and,  since  its  introduction,  has  become 
nataralized  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  country.  It  is 
frequently  seen  in  mowing-flelds  upon  old  farms;  and,  in 
some  instances  has  found  its  way  to  the  beaches  and  marshes 
of  the  sea-coast. 
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Propagation.  —  It  is  propagated  from  seed,  which  may  be 
sown  either  in  autumn,  just  before  the  closing  up  of  the 
ground,  or  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  good  working 
condition.  The  nursery,  or  seed-bed,  should  be  thoroughly 
spaded  over,  the  surface  levelled  and  raked  smooth  and  fine, 
and  the  seed  sown,  not  very  thickly,  in  drills  twelve  or  four* 
teen  inches  apart,  and  about  an  indi  in  depth.  An  ounce  of 
seed  is  sufficient  for  fifty  or  sixty  feet  of  drill. 

When  the  plants  are  well  up,  thin  them  to  three  inches 
asunder ;  as  they  will  be  much  stronger,  if  grown  at  some 
distance  apart,  than  if  allowed  to  stand  closely  together. 
Cultivate  in  the  usual  manner  during  the  summer,  and  give 
the  plants  a  light  covering  of  stable-litter  during  the  winter. 

Good  plants  of  one  year's  growth  are  preferred  by  experi- 
enced growers  for  setting;  but  some  choose  those  of  two 
years,  and  they  may  be  used  when  three  years  old. 

Soil  and  Planting. — A  deep,  rich,  mellow  soil  is  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  asparagus.  In  the  forming  of  a 
plantation,  cold  and  wet  situations  should  be  avoided,  and  a 
sandy  subsoil,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  should  be  preferred 
to  a  subsoil  of  clay  or  gravel. 

Before  planting  put  the  roots,  the  ground  should  be  thor- 
oughly trenched  two  feet  or  more  in  depth.  As  the  soil  can 
hardly  be  made  too  rich,  incorporate  in  the  process  of  trench- 
ing a  very  liberal  quantity  of  well-decomposed  manure  with 
a  free  mixture  of  common  salt. 

Lay  out  the  land  in  beds  five  feet  apart,  and  running  north 
and  south  or  east  and  west,  as  may  be  most  convenient. 
Along  these  beds  set  three  rows  of  roots,  the  outer  rows 
being  one  foot  from  the  borders  of  the  bed,  and  the  roots  one 
foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 

Hie  roots  may  be  set  in  April,  or  early  in  May.  Throw 
out  a  trench,  along  the  length  of  the  bed,  ten  inches  or  a  foot 
in  width,  and  deep  enough  to  allow  the  crowns  to  be  covered 
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three  or  four  inches  beneath  the  surface.  There  are  various 
methods  of  placing  the  roots  in  the  trench.  Some  spread 
them  out  like  a  •  fan  against  the  side  ;  some  form  little  hil* 
locks  of  fine  soil,  over  which  the  roots  are  spread,  extending 
like  the  sticks  of  an  umbrella ;  others  make  a  ridge  along  the 
centre  of  the  trench,  and  spread  the  roots  on  either  side ; 
vrhile  others  remove  the  soil  from  the  bed,  rake  the  surface 
smooth,  and  spread  out  the  roots  at  right  angles  on  the  level, 
afterwards  replacing  the  soil,  covering  to  the  depth  of  about 
three  inches. 

During  the  summer  nothing  will  be  necessary  but  to  keep 
the  plants  clear  of  weeds  ;  and,  in  doing  this,  the  hoe  should 
be  dispensed  with  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  injuring  the 
roots.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  tops  have  completely  with- 
ered, they  should  be  cut  down  nearly  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  burned.  The  beds  should  then  be  lightly 
dug  over,  and  two  or  three  inches  of  rich  loam,  intermixed 
with  well-digested  compost,  and  salt  at  the  rate  of  two  quarts 
to  the  square  rod,  should  be  applied ;  which  will  leave  the 
crowns  of  the  roots  about  five  inches  below  the  surface. 

Second  Year,  —  Early  in  spring,  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves 
the  ground,  dig  over  the  beds,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the 
roots ;  rnke  the  surface  smooth ;  and,  during  the  summer, 
cultivate  as  before  directed :  but  none  of  the  shoots  should 
be  cut  for  use.  In  the  autumn,  afler  the  stalks  have  entirely 
withered,  cut  down  and  bum  as  in  the  previous  year ;  stir 
the  surface  of  the  bed,  and  add  an  inch  of  soil  and  manure, 
which  will  bring  the  crowns  six  or  seven  inches  below  ground, 
—  a  depth  preferred,  by  a  majority  of  cultivators,  for  estab- 
lished plantations. 

Third  Year,  —  Early  in  spring  stir  the  ground  as  directed 
for  the  two  previous  years.  Some  cultivators  make  a  slight 
cutting  during  this  season ;  but  the  future  strength  of  the 
plants  will  be  increased  by  allowing  the  crop  to  grow  natu- 
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» 
rally  ad  daring  the  first  and  second  years.     In  autumn  cut 

and  burn  as  before  ;  dig  over  the  surface  ;  add  a  dressing  of 

manure ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the  beds  may  be  cut 

freely  for  use. 

Instead  of  transplanting  the  roots,  asparagus-beds  are 
sometimes  formed  by  sowing  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain.  When  this  method  is  adopted  the  beds  should  be 
laid  out  and  trenched,  as  before  directed,  and  about  three 
inches  of  soil  removed  from  the  entire  surface.  The  seed 
should  then  be  sown  in  drills  an  inch  deep,  at  the  distances 
marked  out  for  the  rows,  and  covered  with  rich,  light  soil. 
When  the  seedlings  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  should 
be  thinned  to  nine  or  twelve  inches  apart ;  and,  in  thinning, 
the  weakest  plants  should  be  removed.  In  the  autumn,  cut 
down  the  plants  after  they  have  withered,  stir  and  smooth  the 
surface,  and  add  a  dressing  of  manure.  In  the  spring  of  the 
second  year  stir  the  surface  again ;  and,  daring  the  summer, 
cultivate  as  before.  In  the  autumn  the  plants  will  be  ready 
for  the  dressing,  which  consists  of  the  soil  previously  taken 
from  the  bed,  with  sufficient  well-digested  compost  added  to 
cover  the  crowns  of  the  roots  five  or  six  inches  in  depth. 
The  afler-culture  is  similar  to  that  of  beds  from  transplanted 
roots. 

"  Asparagus-beds  should  be  enriched  every  autumn  with  a 
liberal  application  of  good  compost  containing  some  mixture 
of  salt ;  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  evident,  not  only  in  the 
quantity,  but  in  the  size  and  quality,  of  the  produce.  The 
dressing  should  be  applied  afler  the  removal  of  the  decayed 
stalks,  and  forked  in,  that  its  enriching  properties  may  be 
washed  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  by  winter  rains. 

'*  In  general,  transplanted  Asparagus  comes  up  quite  slen- 
der the  first  year ;  is  larger  the  second  ;  and,  the  third  year, 
a  few  shoots  may  be  fit  for  cutting.  It  is  nearly  in  perfection 
the  fourth  year ;  and,  if  properly  managed,  will  annually  give 
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an  abnndant  supplj  during  the  life  of  the  maker  of  a  bed  or 
plantation.'' 

Cutting,  —  "  The  shoots  should  be  cut  angularly,  from  two 
to  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  taking  care 
not  to  wound  the  younger  buds.  It  is  in  the  best  condition 
for  cutting  when  the  shoots  are  four  or  five  inches  above 
ground,  and  while  the  head,  or  bud,  remains  close  and  firm. 

*^  It  is  the  practice  to  cut  off  all  the  shoots  as  they  appear, 
up  to  the  period  when  it  is  thought  best  to  leave  off  cutting 
altogether^  The  time  for  this  depends  on  the  climate,  season, 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  strength  of  the  plants.  Where  the 
climate  is  good,  or  when  the  season  is  an  early  one,  cutting 
must  be  commenced  early ;  and  of  course,  in  such  a  case,  it 
ought  not  to  be  continued  late,  as  the  plants  would  thereby 
be  weakened." 

Id  the  Middle  States  the  cutting  should  be  discontinued 
from  the  10th  to  the  loth  of  June ;  and  from  the  15th  to 
the  25th  of  the  same  month  in  the  Eastern  States  and  the 
Canadas* 

^*  If  the  plants  are  weak,  they  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  as  early  as  possible,  to  make  foliage,  and  consequently 
fresh  roots,  and  thus  to  acquire  more  vigor  for  the  ensuing 
year.  It  is  also  advisable  to  leave  off  at  an  early  period  the 
cutting  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  beds  intended  for  eariy 
produce,  in  order  that  the  buds  may  be  well  matured  early 
in  £^utumn,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  push  vigorously  early 
in  spring." 

Asparagus-beds  will  continue  from  twenty  to  thirty  years ; 
and  there  are  instances  of  beds  being  regularly  cut,  and 
remaining  in  good  condition  for  more  than  fifly  years. 

Use.  —  The  young  shoots  are  boiled  twenty  minutes  or 
half  an  hour,  until  they  become  soft;  and  are  principally 
served  on  toasted  bread,  with  melted  butter.  It  is  the  prac-^ 
lice  of  some  to  boil  the  shoots  entire ;  others  cut  or  break  the 
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sprout  just  above  the  more  tough  or  fibrous  part,  and  cook 
only  the  part  which  is  tender  and  eatable.  This  is  snapped 
or  cut  into  small  sections,  which  are  boiled,  buttered,  sea- 
soned, and  served  on  toast  in  the  usual  form.  '^  The  smaller 
sprouts  are  sometimes  cut  into  pieces  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  cooked  and  served  as  green  peas."  The  sprouts 
are  also  excellent  when  made  into  soup. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  productive,  economical,  and  healthful 
of  all  garden  vegetables. 

Varieties.  —  "The  names  of  numerous  varieties  occur  in 
the  catalogues  of  seedsmen ;  but  there  seems  to  be  little  per- 
manency of  character  in  the  plants  ;  such  slight  variations  as 
appear  from  time  to  time  being  caused,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  or  by  the  situation  in  which 
the  plants  are  grown.  What  are  called  the  Red-topped  and 
Green-topped  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  distinct,  and  con- 
sidered as  varieties."  —  Olenny, 

Soil  and  location  have  unquestionably  much  influence,  both 
as  respects  the  quality  and  size  of  the  sprouts.  A  bed  of 
Asparagus  in  one  locality  produced  shoots  seldom  reaching  a 
diameter  of  half  an  inch,  and  of  a  very  tough  and  fibrous 
character ; .  while  a  bed  in  another  situation,  formed  of  plants 
taken  from  the  same  nursery-bed,  actually  produced  sprouts 
so  large  and  fine  as  to  obtain  the  prize  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

If  any  variety  really  exists  peculiar  in  size,  form,  color,  or 
quality,  it  cannot  be  propagated  by  seed.  Large  sprouts  may 
afford  seeds,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  will  produce  finer 
Asparagus  than  seeds  from  smaller  plants ;  but  a  variety, 
when  it  occurs,  can  be  propagated  only  by  a  division  of  the 
roots. 

Mr.  Thompson  states  that  on  one  part  of  Mr.  Grayson's 
extensive  plantation,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  near 
London,  the  so-called  Grayson's  Giant  was  produced ;  and 
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in  another  section,  the  common  sort;  but,  when  both  were 
made  to  change  places,  the  common  acquired  the  dimensions 
of  the  giant,  whihtt  the  latter  diminished  to  the  ordinary  size. 
Seeds  of  the  following  named  and  described  sorts  may  be 
obtained  of  seedsmen,  and  will  undoubtedly,  in  nearly  all 
cases,  afford  fine  asparagus  ;  but  they  will  not  produce  plants 
which  will  uniformly  possess  the  character  of  the  parent 
variety  t  — 

Battersea  is  famed  for  producing  fine  Aspara-      Battanea. 
gus,  and  the  name  is  applied  to  the  particular 
variety  there  grown.     The  heads  are  large,  full,  and  close, 
and  the  tops  tinted  with  a  reddish-green  color.     It  is  prob- 
ably intermediate  between  the  Green  and  Purple-topped. 

Originated   and  named    under  like   circum-    Gravesend. 
stances  with  the  Battersea.     The  top  is  greener, 
and  not  generally  so  plump  and  close ;  but  it  is  considered 
finer  flavored.     Both  varieties  are,  however,  held  in  great 
estimation. 

This  variety,  as  also  the  Deptford,  Mortlake,      -GraTson's 

Giant. 

and  Reading,  all  originated  and  were  named 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  varieties  before  described. 
All  are  fine  sorts;  but  the  difference  between  them,  and 
indeed  between  all  of  the  kinds,  if  important,  is  certainly  not 
permanent,  so  long  as  they  are  offered  in  the  form  of  seeds 
for  propagation. 

Mr.  Grayson,  the  originator  of  this  variety,  produced  a 
hundred  sprouts,  the  aggregate  weight  of  "which  was  forty- 
two  pounds,  —  the  largest  ever  raised  in  Britain. 


This  variety  resembles  the  Giant  Purple-topped, 
but  is  a  little  earlier,  and  the  top  is  deeper  colored. 

13* 
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CHant  Purple*     Sprout  white ;  the  top,  as  it  hreaks  grQimd, 
Top.  . 

Dvvca.  rbo-top.  purple ;  size  very  large,  sometimes  measuring 
an  inch  and  three  fourths  in  diameter,  but  greatly  affected  bj 
soil  and  cultivation* 

A  hundred  sprouts  of  this  variety  have  b^en  produced^ 
which  weighed  twenty-five  pounds. 

Green-Top.  This  variety,  when  grown  under  the  s^me  ooo- 
ditioDS  as  the  Giant  Purple-top,  is  generally  smaller  or  more 
slender.  The  top  of  the  sprout  and  the  scales  on  the  sides 
are  often  slightly  tinged  with  purple.  The  plant,  when  full 
grown,  is  perceptibly  more  green  than  that  of  the  Giant 
Purple-top.  From  most  nursery-beds  plants  of  both  varie- 
ties will  probably  be  obtained,  with  every  intervening  grade 
of  size  and  color. 


CARDOON. 

Chardon.    Chardoon.    Cynara  cardunculus. 

In  its  general  character  and  appearance  the  Gardoon 
resembles  the  Artichoke.  Its  full  size  is  not  attained  until 
the  second  year,  when  it  is  '^  truly  a  gigantic  herbaceous 
plant,"  of  five  or  six  feet  in  height.  The  flowers,  which  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Artichoke,  are  produced  in  July 
and  August  of  the  second  year,  and  are  composed  of  numer- 
ous small  blue  florets,  enclosed  by  somewhat  fleshy,  pointed 
scales.  The  seeds  are  oblong,  a  little  flattened,  of  a  grayish 
or  grayish-green  color,  spotted  and  streaked  with  deep  brown  ; 
and,  when  perfectly  grown,  are  similar  in  size  and  form  to 
those  of  the  apple.  About  six  hundred  are  contained  in  an 
ounce  ;  and  they  retain  their  vitality  seven  years. 

SoU^  Propagation^  and  Culture. — The  best  soil  for  the 
Cardoon  is  a  light  and  deep  but  not  over-rich  loan).    It  ip 
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raised  from  seed ;  which,  as  the  plant  is  used  in  the  first  year 
of  its  growth  and  is  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  winter,  should 
be  sown  annually,  although  the  Cardoon  is  really  a  perennial. 
It  succeeds  best  when  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain ; 
for,  if  removed,  the  plants  recover  slowly,  are  more  liable  to 
run  to  seed,  and,  besides,  seldom  attain  the  size  of  those  that 
have  not  been  transplanted. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  spring  as  the  weather 
becomes  warm  and  settled,  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  depth,  and  the  young  plants  afterwards  thinned 
to  twelve  inches  asunder  in  the  drills.  The  leaves  are 
blanched  before  being  used. 

It  is  sometimes  raised  and  blanched  as  follows :  Sow  the 
seed  at  the  bottom  of  trenches  made  about  six  inches  deep, 
twelve  inches  wide,  three  feet  apart,  and  of  a  length  accord- 
ing to  the  supply  required.  At  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
thoroughly  mix  a  small  quantity  of  well-digested  compost, 
and  sow  the  seeds  in  sniall  groups,  or  collections  (three  or 
four  seeds  together),  at  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  cover  them  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  When 
the  young  plants  have  acquired  three  or  four  leaves,  they 
should  be  thinned  out  to  single  plants.  During  the  summer 
keep  them  ft*ee  from  weeds;  and,  as  they  require  much 
moisture,  it  is  well  to  water  frequently,  if  the  weather  is  very 
dry.  In  September  the  plants  will  have  attained  their  growth 
for  the  season,  and  be  ready  for  blanching ;  which  should 
be  commenced  in  a  dry  day,  and  when  the  plants  are  entirely 
free  from  dampness.  It  is  thus  performed :  The  leaves  of 
each  plant  are  carefully  and  lightly  tied  together  with  strong 
matting,  keeping  the  whole  upright,  and  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves  closely  together.  The  plant  is  then  bound  with  twisted 
hay-bands,  or  bands  of  straw,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter ;  beginning  at  the  root,  and  continuing  the  winding 
until  two  thirds  or  three  fourths  of  the  height  are  covered. 
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If  there  is  no  heavy  frost  the  leaves  will  blanch  quickly  and 
finely  without  further  pains  ;  but,  if  frosty  weather  occurs,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  earth  up  about  the  plants,  as  is  practised 
with  celery ;  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  raise  the  earth 
higher  than  the  hay-bands. 

One  method  of  blanching  is  simply  to  tie  the  leaves 
together  with  matting,  and  then  to  earth  up  the  plants  from 
time  to  time  like  celery ;  beginning  early  in  September,  and 
adding  gradually  every  week  until  they  are  sufficiently 
covered.  Those,  however,  blanched  by  the  banding  process, 
are  superior,  both  in  respect  to  color  and  in  the  greater  length 
of  the  parts  blanched. 

Another  practice  is  to  earth  up  a  little  about  the  base  of 
the  plant,  tie  the  leaves  together  with  thread  or  matting,  and 
then  envelop  the  whole  quite  to  the  top  with  a  quantity  of 
long,  clean  wheat  or  rye  straw,  placed  up  and  down  the 
plant,  and  tied  together  with  small  cord  or  strong  matting. 
The  leaves  will  thus  blanch  without  being  earthed  up,  and 
speedily  become  white.  This  process  is  a  good  one,  is  eco- 
nomical, and  presents  a  neat  appearance. 

In  about  three  weeks  after  being  tied  up  the  cardoons  will 
be  fit  for  use. 

Harvesting.  —  When  the  stems  and  midribs  of  the  leaves 
are  thoroughly  blanched  they  arc  ready  for  use.  Until  tho 
occurrence  of  severe  weather  the  table  may  be  supplied 
directly  from  the  garden ;  but,  before  the  closing  up  of  the 
ground,  ^^the  plant  should  be  taken  up,  roots  and  leaves 
entire,  and  removed  to  the  cellar,  where  they  should  be 
packed  in  sand,  laying  the  plants  down  in  rows,  and  packing 
the  sand  around  them,  one  course  over  another,  till  finished. 
In  this  way  they  not  only  keep  well,  but  become  more  per- 
fectly blanched.'* 

To  raise  Seed,  —  Allow  two  or  three  plants  to  remain 
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miblanched,  and  leave  them  in  the  ground  during  the  winter, 
protected  by  straw  or  other  convenient  material.  They  will 
grow  to  the  height,  and  flower  and  seed,  as  before  de- 
scribed. One  plant  will  afford  sufficient  seed  for  any  com- 
mon garden. 

Use.  —  The  plant  is  cultivated  for  the  stems  and  mid-ribs 
of  the  large  leaves,  which,  after  being  blanched,  are  used  in 
various  forms  of  cookery  and  as  winter  salad. 

In  France,  the  flowers  are  gathered,  and  dried  in  the 
shade ;  and,  when  so  preserved,  are  used  as  a  substitute 
for  rennet,  to  coagulate  milk. 

Varieties,  — 

This  kind  grows  from  four  to  five  feet  high.  Ooiiiinon,or 
The  leaves  are  large  and  strong,  though  some-  Smooth, 
what  smaller  than  those  of  the  Tours  or  Prickly  smooth  lakob 
Cardoon.  They  are  of  a  shining  green  color, 
with  little  appearance  of  hoariness  on  the  upper  surface,  and 
generaUy  destitute  of  spines ;  though  some  of  the  plants 
occasionally  have  a  few  small  ones  at  the  base  of  the 
leaflets. 

The  Cardon  Plein  Inerme  of  the  French,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  the  "  Bon  Jardinier "  as  a  novelty,  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  Large  Smooth  or  Common  Cardoon. 

Stem  five  or  six  feet  high.     The  divisions  of     I«urRe  Span- 

°  i8h.    Trans. 

the  leaflets  are  rather  narrower,  and  somewhat 
more  hoary,  than  those  of  the  Common  Cardoon.  The  ribs 
are  longer,  and  the  whole  plant  stronger  and  generally  more 
spiny;  though  on  the  whole  comparatively  smooth.  It  is 
not,  however,  always  readily  distinguished  from  the  Common 
or  Large  Smooth  Cardoon.  It  runs  up  to  seed  quicker  than 
the  other  varieties. 
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PoTis.  The  Puyis  Cardoon  is  remarkable  for  it9 

Thotmp. 

ABTicaoBB-  ttrous  growtli,  the  Urge  size  it  attains,  and  the 
UATB9.  thickness  of  the  midribs  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  almost  solid.  The  leaves  are  thick,  and  not  at  all 
prickly,  or  veiy  slightly  so.  The  terminal  lobe  is  large 
and  lance-formed ;  whence  the  name.  It  is  a  fine  variety, 
and  of  more  tender  substance  than  the  Tours  Cardoon. 


Bad.    Tramt.        The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  green,  without 

Blooikkibbbd. 

BMo-muuKD,    any  hoarioess ;  long,  narrow,  and  more  sharply 
labob  PiBPLB.    pQjjj^  than  those  of  most  of  the  other  kinds. 
The  ribs  are  large,  solid,  and  tinged  with  red.     A  recent 
sort,  excellent  in  quality,  but  wanting  in  hardiness. 


Tonrs.  Tran$.  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  very  hoary  on 
Solid.  the  uppcr  surface ;  the  divisions  are  broad, 
sharply  pointed,  and  terminate  with  rigid,  sharp  spines. 
Spines  also  grow  in  clusters  of  from  three  to  five  at  the 
base  of  the  leaflets,  and  are  very  strong,  and  of  a  yellowish 
color.  This  variety  is  not  so  tall  as  the  Spanish  or  Large 
Smooth.     The  ribs  are  large  and  solid. 

The  Tours  Cardoon  is  cultivated  by  the  market-gardeners 
around  Paris  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  its  numerous  and  rigid  spines,  it  is  considered  by  them 
as  the  best,  because  of  its  thick,  tender,  and  delicate  ribs. 


THE    HOP. 

Humulus  lupulus. 

The  Hop  is  considered  a  native  of  this  continent,  ^nd  is 
found  wild  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  roo^ 
is  perennial,  but  the  stems  are  annual.  The  latter  are  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  angular,  rough,  and  twine 
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from  right  to  left.  The  leayes  are  placed  opposite  each 
other  on  the  stem,  on  long,  winding  footsti^lks ;  the  smaller 
ones  are  heart-shaped ;  the  larger  ones  three  or  five  lobed, 
yeinj,  and  rough.  The  barren  and  fertile  flowers  are  pro- 
duced on  separate  plants ;  the  former  being  very  numerous 
and  paniculated,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  an  ament,  or  col- 
lection of  small  scales,  which  are  more  or  less  covered  with 
a  fine,  yellow  powder  called  ^^  lupulin." 

While  several  distinct  sorts  of  the  fertile  or  hop-bearing 
plant  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  only  one  variety  of  the 
male  or  barren  plant  is  known. 

Soil  and  Location,- — Though  it  may  be  cultivated  with 
success  in  a  variety  of  soils,  the  Hop  prefers  a  rich,  deep 
loam,  which  should  be  thoroughly  ploughed,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, enriched  with  well-digested  compost.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  that  '^  good  corn-land  is  good  hop-land."  Hops, 
however,  are  reputed  to  be  of  better  quality  when  raised  on 
comparatively  thin  soils. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  —  It  is  propagated  by  a  division 
of  the  roots  early  in  spring.  When  extensively  cultivated, 
the  plants  are  set  in  hills,  five  to  seven  feet  apart,  and  three 
or  four  cuttings  or  slips  allowed  to  a  hill ;  but  in  garden 
culture,  to  procure  the  young  shoots,  the  plants  are  set  in 
rows  about  three  feet  apart,  and  one  foot  from  plant  to  plant 
in  the  rows. 

Use.  —  The  plant  is  principally  cultivated  for  its  flowers, 
which  are  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  malt 
liquors.  The  young  shoots  are  cut  in  spring,  when  they  are 
five  or  six  inches  in  height,  and  eaten  as  salad,  or  ^sed  a9 
^aragua,  which  they  somewhat  resemble  in  taste. 
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HOOSUNG,  OR  OOSUNG.    Hao.  Mag, 

A  lettuce-like  plant  from  Shanghai.  Stems  cylindrical, 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  erect,  light  green,  with  a  green, 
succulent  pith ;  leaves  oblong,  tapering  to  the  base,  the 
uppermost  clasping ;  the  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  in  pani- 
cles slightly  drooping.  If  sown  in  April  or  May,  the  plants 
will  ripen  their  seed  in  August. 

Solving  and  Cultivation.  —  Sow  in  a  cool  frame,  in  either 
April  or  May,  or  continuously,  for  a  succession,  at  intervals 
during  May,  and  transplant  into  the  open  ground  in  the  usual 
manner  of  treating  lettuces  ;  making  the  rows  about  eighteen 
inches  apart,  and  placing  the  plants  about  the  same  distance 
apart  in  the  rows.     The  plants  will  be  fit  for  use  early  in  June. 

Use.  —  The  succulent  stem  is  the  part  used.  This  is 
divested  of  its  outer  rind,  and  either  simply  boiled,  with  a 
little  salt  in  the  water,  and  dressed  as  asparagus,  or  stewed 
in  soy,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter  added,  or  boiled  in  soup 
as  okra.  It  is  a  very  agreeable  and  pleasant  addition  to  the 
list  of  vegetable  esculents,  and  worthy  of  trial. 

The  plant  is  little  cultivated,  and  there  are  no  described 
varieties. 


PERENNIAL   PHYTOLACCA. 
Garget.    Poke.    Pigeon  Berry.    Phytolacca  decandra. 

A  hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  common  by  road- 
sides, in  waste  places,  and  springing  up  spontaneously  on 
newly  burned  pine-lands.  It  has  a  branching,  purplish  stem, 
five  to  seven  feet  in  height ;  and  large,  oval,  pointed,  entire 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  July  and  August,  in 
long  clusters  ;  and  are  of  a  dull  white  color.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  a  flat,  purple,  juicy  berry ;  and  is  sometimes  used  for 
dyeing  purple. 
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SoU  and  Culture.  —  It  will  thrive  in  almost  aaj  soil  or 
situation ;  and  can  be  easily  propagated  from  seed,  or  by 
dividing  the  roots.  The  plant  requires  little  cultivation,  and 
is  so  abundant  in  many  localities  as  to  afford  an  ample 
supply  for  the  mere  labor  of  gathering. 

Use.  —  The  young  shoots  are  eaten  early  in  the  season,  as 
a  substitute  for  asparagus,  which  they  resemble  in  taste. 
When  treated  in  the  manner  of  sea-kale,  the  flavor  of  the 
sprouts  is  scflircely  distinguishable  from  that  of  asparagus. 
The  root  has  reputed  important  medicinal  properties ;  and, 
when  taken  internally,  acts  as  a  violent  emetic. 


ANNUAL    PHYTOLACCA. 
Phytolacca  esculenta. 

An  annual  species,  with  foliage  similar  to  the  foregoing. 
It  is  much  less  vigorous  and  stocky  in  habit.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  April,  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart.  The 
young  shoots,  or  plants,  are  used  in  the  manner  of  the  species 
before  described. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 
CUCURBITACEOUS    PLANTS. 

The  Cucumber.  EgypUin  Caeumber.  Globe  CucumbtT.  Oaard,  or 
Cdabaah.  The  Helan.  Hiukmelon.  Persimn  Meloiii.  Wsler- 
melan.  Papanjsj,  or  Spongs  Cueuraber.  PiicUy-rroited  Qharkia. 
Fumpkia.    Snake  Cucumber.    Squuh. 

THE   CUCUMBEn. 
Cucumii  iativu*. 

iHE  Cncnmber  is  a  tender,  Rnnnal  plaut,  and 
is  a  UBtire  of  the  East  Indict,  or  of  tropical 
origin.  It  has  an  angular,  creeping  stem; 
large,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  leares  ;  and 
axillary  stamJnate  or  pistillate  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  cylindrical,  generally  elongated,  oflen  somewhat  an- 
gular, smooth,  or  with  scattering  black  or  while  spines  ;  the 
flesh  ia  white  or  greenish-white,  and  is  divided  at  the  centre 
of  the  fruit  iato  three  parts,  in  each  of  which  the  seeds  are 
produced  in  great  abundance.  These  seeds  are  of  an  ellip- 
tical or  oval  form,  much  flattened,  and  of  a  pale  yellowish- 
white  color.  About  twelve  hundred  are  contained  in  an 
ounce,  and  they  retain  their  vitality  ten  years. 

Soil  aud  Culture.  —  Cucumbers  succeed  decidedly  best  in 
warm,  moist,  rich,  loamy  ground.  The  essentials  to  their 
growth  are  heat  and  a  fair  proportion  of  moisture.  They 
should  not  be  planted  or  set  in  the  open  air  until  there  is  a 
prospect  of  continued  warm  and  pleasant  weather  ;  as,  when 
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planted  eiirly,  not  onlj  are  the  seeds  liable  to  decay  in  the 
ground,  but  the  young  plants  are  frequently  cut  off  by  frost. 

The  hills  should  be  ^vq  or  six  feet  apart  in  each  direction. 
Make  them  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  a  foot 
in  depth ;  fill  them  three  fourths  full  of  thoroughly  digested 
compost,  and  then  draw  four  or  five  inches  of  earth  over 
the  whole,  raising  the  hill  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
ground  ;  plant  fifteen  or  twenty  seeds  in  each,  cover  half  an 
inch  deep,  and  press  the  earth  Smoothly  over  with  the  back 
of  the  hoe.  When  all  danger  from  bugs  and  worms  is  past, 
thin  out  the  plants,  leaving  but  three  or  four  of  the  strongest 
or  healthiest  to  a  hilL 

Taking  (he  Crop,  —  As  fast  as  the  cucumbers  attain  a 
citable  size,  they  should  be  plucked,  whether  required  for 
use  or  Hot.  The  imperfectly  formed,  as  well  as  the  sym- 
metrical, should  all  be  removed.  Fruit,  however  inferior, 
lefl  to  ripen  on  the  vines,  soon  destroys  their  productiveness. 

jS^^e^.  —  As  cucumbers  readily  intermix  or  hybridize  when 
grown  together,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  retain  any  variety 
in  its  purity,  to  grow  it  apart  from  all  other  sorts.  When  a 
few  seeds  are  desired  for  the  vegetable  garden,  two  or  three 
of  the  finest-formed  cucumbers  should  be  selected  early  in  the 
season,  and  aDowed  to  ripen  on  the  plants.  In  September,  or 
when  fully  ripe,  cut  them  open,  take  out  the  seeds,  and  allow 
them  to  stand  a  day  or  two,  or  until  the  pulp  attached  to 
them  begins  to  separate  ;  when  they  should  be  washed  clean, 
thoroughly  dried,  and  packed  away  for  future  use. 

For  Pickling.  —  The  land  for  raising  cucumbers  for  pic- 
kling may  be  either  swarded  or  stubble ;  but  it  must  be  in 
good  condition,  and  such  as  is  not  easily  affected  by  drought. 
It  should  be  deeply  ploughed,  and  the  surface  afterwards 
made  fine  and  friable  by  being  thoroughly  harrowed.  The 
hills  should  be  six  feet  apart,  and  are  generally  formed  by 
fiirrowing  the  land  at  this  distance  in  each  direction.     Ma- 
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nure  the  hills  with  well-digested  compost,  level  off,  draw  over 
a  little  fine  earth,  and  the  land  is  ready  for  planting. 

This  may  be  done  at  any  time  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  first  week  in  July.  The  quantity  of  seed  allowed  to  an 
acre  varies  from  three  fourths  of  a  pound,  upwards.  In 
most  cases,  growers  seed  very  liberally,  to  provide  against 
the  depredation  of  worms  and  bugs ;  usually  putting  six  or 
eight  times  as  many  seeds  in  a  hill  as  will  be  really  required 
for  the  crop.  When  the  plants  are  well  established  and 
beyond  danger,  the  field  is  examined,  and  the  hills  thinned 
to  three  or  four  plants ;  or,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
plants,  replanted. 

As  fast  as  the  cucumbers  attain  the  proper  size,  they 
should  be  plucked ;  the  usual  practice  being  to  go  over  the 
plantation  daily.  In  gathering,  all  the  fruit  should  be  re- 
moved, —  the  misshapen  and  unmarketable,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  well  formed ;  for,  when  any  portion  of  the  crop 
is  allowed  to  remain  and  ripen,  the  plants  become  much  leas 
productive. 

In  favorable  seasons,  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  are  obtained  from  an 
acre ;  while,  under  opposite  conditions,  the  crop  may  not 
exceed  fifty  thousand.  The  average  price  is  about  a  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  thousand. 

Varieties,  — 
BarlyClus-  A  popular,  early  cucumber, 
eaklyurkbv  producing  its  fruit  in  clusters 
near  the  root  of  the  plant; 
whence  the  name.  The  plant  is  healthy, 
hardy,  and  vigorous ;  fruit  comparatively 
short  and  thick.  Its  usual  length  is  about 
five  inches,  and  its  diameter  about  two  inches  ; 
skin  prickly,  green,  —  at  the  blossom-end,  Eu^ctutorCueamiMr. 
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often  paler,  or  nearly  white,  —  brownish-yellow  when  ripe  ; 
flesh  white,  seedy,  tender,  and  well  flavored,  but  less  crispy 
or  brittle  than  that  of  many  other  varieties. 

It  is  a  good  early  garden  sort,  and  is  quite  productive ; 
bat  is  not  well  adapted  for  pickling,  on  account  of  the  soft 
and  seedy  character  of  its  flesh. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  garden  Early  Frame, 
sorts,  justly  styled  a  standard  vari- 
ety. Plant  healthy  and  vigorous,  six  to  ten  feet 
in  length;  fruit  straight  and  well  formed,  five 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter ;  skin  deep  green,  paler  at  the 
blossom-end,  changing  to  clear  yellow  as  it  ap- 
proaches maturity,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  of  a 
yellowish,  russet-brown  color;  flesh  ereenish- 
cvenmbcr.  -^hite,  rather  seedy,  but  tender,  and  of  an  agree- 
able flavor.     It  is  a  few  days  later  than  the  Early  Cluster. 

The  variety  is  universally  popular,  and  is  found  in  almost 
every  vegetable  garden.  It  is  also  very  productive ;  suc- 
ceeds well,  whether  grown  in  open  culture  or  under  glass ; 
and,  if  plucked  while  young  and  small,  makes  an  excellent 
pickle. 

This  comparatively  new  variety  resembles.  Early  Bus- 
in  some  respects,  the  Early  Cluster.  Fruit 
from  three  to  four  inches  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  generally  produced  in  pairs ; 
flesh  tender,  crisp,  and  well  flavored.  When  ripe,  the  fruit 
is  deep  yellow  or  yellowish-brown. 

Its  merits  are  its  hardiness,  extreme  earliness,  and  great 
productiveness.  It  comes  into  use  nearly  ten  days  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Early  Cluster,  and  is  the  earliest  garden  variety 
now  cultivated.     Its  small  size  is,  however,  considered  an 
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objection ;  and  some  of  the  larger  kinds  are  generallj  pre- 
ferred for  the  main  crop. 

IiondoB  IiODs  Fruit  about  a  foot  in  length,  tapering  towards 
the  extremities ;  skm  very  deep  green  while  the 
fruit  is  young,  yellow  when  it  is  ripe  ;  flesh  greenish-white, 
firm,  and  crisp ;  flavor  good. 

This  variety  is  nearly  related  to  the  numerous  prize  sorts 
which  in  England  are  cultivated  under  glass,  and  forced 
during  the  winter.  There  is  little  permanency  in  the  slight 
variations  of  character  by  which  they  are  distinguished  ;  and 
old  varieties  are  constantly  being  dropped  from  the  cata- 
logues, and  others,  with  diflerent  names,  substituted. 
Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  these  sub-varieties  are  the 
following :  — 

Carter's  Champion.  —  Recently  introduced.  Represented 
as  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the  forcing  varieties. 

ColeshilL  —  A  recent  sort,  measuring  on  the  average  about 
twenty  inches  in  length.  With  the  exception  of  the  neck, 
which  is  short  and  handsome,  the  fruit  is  perfectly  cylin- 
drical. The  skin  is  smooth,  pale  green,  and  thickly  covered 
with  bloom.     Hardy,  productive,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

Conqueror  of  the  West.  —  Eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in 
length.  It  is  a  fine  prize  sort,  and  succeeds  well  in  open 
culture. 

CuihilVs  Black  Spine,  —  Six  to  nine  inches  in  length, 
hardy,  early,  and  productive.  An  excellent  sort  for  starting 
in  a  hotbed.     Fruit  very  firm  and  attractive. 

The  Doctor.  —  Sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and 
contracted  towards  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  neck.  lu 
favorable  seasons,  it  will  attain  a  good  size,  if  grown  in  the 
open  ground.     Crisp,  tender,  and  well  flavored. 

Eggleston*8  Conqueror.  —  "  Very  prolific,  good  for  forcing, 
of  fine  flavor,  hardy,  and  a  really  useful  sort.     Specimens 
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have  been  grown  measuriag  twentj-eight  inches 
in  length,  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  circnmfer- 
eoce,  and  weighing  five  pounds." 

Fianigan't  Prize.  —  An  old,  established  va- 
riety ;  having  been  grown  in  England  upwards 
or  thirty  years.     Length  fifteea  inches. 

Giant  of  Amttadt.  —  Length  twea^-four 
inches;  fine  rich  color,  and  productive. 

Sendenon's  Number  One  Black-tpxned,  — 
Length  seventeen  inches,  straight  and  even. 
Color  deep  and  fine.  Of  a  hundred  tuid 
eighteen  varieties  fruited  at  the  Chiswick 
Gardens,  England,  this  proved  one  of  the 
best. 

nunltr'i  Proline.  —  Length  eighteen  inches. 
Very  crisp  and  excellent,  but  requires  more 
heat  than  most  other  varieties.  Spines  white ; 
fruit  covered  with  a  good  bloom,  and  not 
liable  to  turn  yellow  at  the  base. 

Improved  Sinn  Horue.  —  This  variety  has 
received  many  prizes  in  England,  Not  only 
is  it  well  adapted  for  the  summer  crop,  but  it 
succeeds  remarkably  well  when  grown  under 
gloss. 

Irithman.  —  Length  twenty-two  to  twenty- 
five  inches.     Handsome,  and  excellent  for  ci-   '^'JSSlr"*^ 
hibition. 

Lord  Kenyon'g  Favorite.  —  Length  twelve  to  eighteen 
ioches.     A   fine    sort  for  winter  forcing, 

Manchater  Prize. — This,  like  the  Nepal,  is  one  of  the 
hirgest  of  the  English  greenhouse  prise  varieties.  It  some- 
times measures  two  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  twelve  pounds. 
Id  favorable  seasons  it  will  attain  a  large  size  in  open  cul- 
ture', and  sometimes  perfect  its  seed. 
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Napoleon  III.  —  Hardy  and  very 
prolific.     A  line  new  sort. 

Nepal.  —  One  of  the  largest  of  r11 
varieties  ;  length  about  twenty-four 
inches  ;  weight  ten  (o  twelve  pounds, 

Norman's  Stitchwortk-Park  Hero. — 
A  recently  introduced  variety,  hardy, 
long,  handsome,  very  prolific,  and  fino 
flavored. 

Old  Sion  ffoute.  —  Length  about 
nine  inches.  This  is  a  well-tried, 
winter,  forcing  variety.  Like  the  Im- 
proved Sion  House,  it  also  succeeds 
well  in  open  culture.  Quality  good, 
though  the  extremities  are  sometimes 
bitter. 

Prize-fighter.  —  Length  about  six- 
teen inches.  Good  for  the  summer 
crop  or  for  exhibition. 

Bifiemqn.  —  This  variety  ia  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  best  pnse  cu- 
cumbers. It  has  a  black  spine ;  al- 
ways grows  very  even  from  stem  to 
point,  with  scarcely  any  handle  ;  car- 
ries its  bloom  well ;  keeps  a  good 
fresh  color ;  and  is  not  liable  to  turn 
yellow  as  many  other  sorts.  Length 
twenty-four  to  twenty-eight  inches. 
An  abundant  bearer. 

Rinqleader.  —  A   prominent   prize 
sort,  about  fifteen  inches   in   length. 
It  succeeds  well,  whether  grown  under  glass  or  in  the  open 
ground. 

Soman  Emperor,  —  Length  twelve  to  fifteen  inches. 
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Star  of  the  West.  —  Long,  hardy,  handsome ;  described 
as  extra  fine. 

Stochoood,  —  One  of  the  best  sorts  for  forcing.  It  is 
remarkably  hardj  and  prolific,  and  succeeds  well  grown  in  a 
common  hotbed.  Length  fifteen  to  twenty  inches.  It  some- 
times produces  three  or  four  fruit  at  a  joint. 

SouthgcUe.  —  This  variety  has  been  pronounced  the  most 
productive,  and  the  best  for  forcing,  of  all  the  prize  sorts. 
It  is  not  so  late  as  many  of  the  English  varieties,  and  will 
frequently  succeed  well  if  grovm  in  the  open  ground. 

Sugden's  Aldershott,  —  Remarkably  large  and  handsome, 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  prize  sorts.  The  fruit  sometimes 
attains  a  length  of  three  feet. 

Victory  of  Bath,  —  Length  about  seventeen  inches.  Well 
adapted  for  forcing  or  for  the  general  crop. 

This  is  a  large-sized  variety,  and  somewhat    Iion^  Green 

.  .  •  I*nokly. 

later  than  the  White-spined.     The  plant  is  a     loho  pkicxlt. 

*  Eaklt  Loxo 

strong  grower,  and  the  foliage  of  a  deep  green  °"***  pbxckly. 
color ;  the  fruit  is  about  seven  inches  in  length,  straight,  and 
generally  angular ;  skin  dark  green,  changing  to  yellow  as 
the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  —  when  fully  ripe,  it  is  red- 
dish-brown, and  is  often  reticulated  about  the  insertion  of 
the  stem ;  prickles  black ;  flesh  white,  somewhat  seedy,  but 
crisp,  tender,  and  well  flavored. 

The  Long  Green  Prickly  is  hardy  and  productive ;  makes 
a  good  pickle,  if  plucked  while  yoimg ;  and  is  well  deserving 
of  cultivation.  It  differs  from  the  London  Long  Green  and 
the  Long  Green  Turkey  in  its  form,  which  is  much  thicker 
in  proportion  to  its  length ;  and  also  in  the  character  of  its 
fledi,  which  is  more  pulpy  and  seedy. 

A  distinct  and  well-defined  variety;  when  ^^^^'^ 
loll  grown,  sometimes  measuring  nearly  eigh-    qSIJtmJSt. 
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teen  inches  in  length.  Form  long  and  slender,  contracted 
towards  the  stem  in  the  form  of  a  neck,  and  swollen  towards 
the  opposite  extremity;  seeds  few,  and  usually  produced 
nearest  the  blossom-end.  The  neck  is  generally  solid. 
While  the  fruit  is  young,  the  skin  is  deep  green ;  afterwards 
it  changes  to  clear  yellow,  and  finally  assumes  a  rusty  yel- 
low or  yellowish-brown.  Flesh  remarkably  firm  and  crisp  ; 
exceeding,  in  these  respects,  that  of  any  oiher  variety. 
Very  productive  and  excellent. 

Its  remarkably  firm  and  crispy  flesh,  and  the  absence  of 
seeds,  render  it  serviceable  for  the  table  after  it  has  reached 
a  very  considerable  size.  For  the  same  reasons  it  may  be 
pickled  at  a  stage  of  its  growth  when  other  more  seedy  and 
pulpy  sorts  would  be  comparatively  worthless. 

Short  Prickly.      This  variety  somewhat  resembles  the  Lon^ 

Srokt  Gkkkv  "^  *=" 

'^bhJrtg^eW^  Prickly;  but  it  is  shorter,  and  proportionally 

Pft  I CK  L  Y 

thicker.  Its  length,  when  suitable  for  use,  is 
about  four  inches.  Skin  prickly,  green,  changing  to  yellow 
at  maturity ;  flesh  transparent  greenish-white,  rather  seedy, 
but  tender,  crisp,  and  fine  flavored. 

The  variety  is  hardy  and  productive,  comes  early  into 
fruit,  and  is  one  of  the  best  for  pickling.  It  is  a  few  days 
later  than  the  Early  Cluster. 

Underwopd*B  This  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  conunon 
Short  Priok-  r  j 

ly-  Short  Prickly,  and  is  the  best  of  all  the  sorts 

for  extensive  cultivation  for  pickling.  The  plant  is  hardy 
and  productive.  The  firnit,  when  young,  is  very  symmetrical, 
and  of  a  fine  deep  green  color.  Its  flesh  is  characterized  by 
extraordinary  crispness  and  solidity.  When  more  advanced 
the  color  becomes  paler,  and  the  flesh  more  soft  and  seedy. 
The  fruit,  at  maturity,  is  yellow. 
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The  form  of  this  Tuiety  is  similar  to  thai  WhUaBpuw 
of  the  While-^ined.  The  fruit  measures  about 
fire  indies  in  kogth.  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  generally 
somewhat  ribbed.  When  suitable  for  use,  the  skin  is  white ; 
a  characteristic  by  which  the  variety  is  readily  distinguished 
from  all  others.  The  flesh  is  crisp,  tender,  and  well  flavored. 
At  maturity,  the  fruit  is  yellow. 

This  very  distinct  variety  is  extensively  grown        3??*IS' 
for  marketing,  both  at  the  North  and  SoQth.      eailt  "■■>■- 
TTie  plants  grow  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  length ;      *''"  Mimm. 
and,  like  those  of  the  Early  Frame,  are  of  a  healthy,  lox- 
urions  habit.    The  fruit  is  of  full  medium  sise,  slrai^t,  and 
well  formed ;  about  six  inches  in  length,  and  two 
inches  sod  a  half  in  diameter.    Skin  deep  green ; 
prickles  white  ;  flesh  white,  tender,  crispy,  and  of 
remarkably  fine  flavor.    As  the  fruit  ripens,  the 
skin  gradually  becomes  paler ;    and,  when  fully 
ripe,  is  nearly  white ;   by  which  peculiarity,  in 
counection  with'  its  white   spines,  the  variety  is 
always  readily  distinguishable. 

The  White-spined  is  one  of  the  beat  sorts  for 
the  table :    and  is  greatly  prized  bv  market-men  _ 

on  account  of  its  color,  which  is  never  changed  to  cacuintw. 
yellow,  though  kept  long  after  being  plucked.  It  is  generally 
thought  to  retain  its  freshness  loDger  than  any  other  variety, 
and  consequently  to  be  well  fitted  for  transporting  long  dis- 
tances ;  though,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  color,  the  fresh- 
ness may  be  less  real  than  apparent. 

For  the  very  general  dissemination  of  this  variety,  the 
public  are,  in  a  great  degree,  indebted  to  the  late  Isaac  Rand, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  whose  integrity  as  a  merchant,  and  whose 
skill  as  a  practical  vegetable  cultivator  and  borticuliurist, 
will  be  long  remembered. 
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EGYPTIAN  CUCUMBER. 
Hair}'  Cucumber.    Round-leaved  Egyptian.    Cucumis  cfaate. 

This  is  a  tender,  annual  plant,  with  an  angular,  creeping 
stem,  and  alternate,  somewhat  heart-shaped,  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  color ;  the  fruit  is  small,  oblong,  and  very  hairy. 

It  is  of  little  value  as  an  esculent,  and  is  rarely  cultivated. 
I'he  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten  in  its  green  state,  and  also  when 
cooked.  According  to  Duchesne,  the  Egyptians  prepare 
from  the  pulp  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  beverage. 

Plant  and  cultivate  as  directed  for  melons  or  cucumbers. 


GLOBE  CUCUMBER. 
Concombre  des  prophetes.    VU.     Cucumis  prophetarum. 

A  tender  annual  from  Arabia.  Stem  slender,  creeping, 
and  furnished  with  tendrils,  or  claspers.  The  leaves  are 
about  three  inches  in  diameter,  five-lobed,  and  indented  on 
the  borders ;  the  flowers  are  axillary,  yellow,  and  nearly 
three  fourth's  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  the  fruit  is  roimd, 
and  rarely  measures  an  inch  in  thickness ;  skin  striped  with 
green  and  yellow,  and  thickly  set  with  rigid  hairs,  or 
bristles;  the  seeds  are  small,  oval,  flattened,  and  of  a 
yellowish  color. 

Planting  and  Culture,  —  The  seeds  •  should  be  planted,  at 
the  time  of  planting  cucumbers  or  melons,  in  hills  four  or  five 
feet  apart,  and  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep.  Thin  to 
two  or  three  plants  to  a  hill. 

Use,  —  The  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten  boiled ;  but  is  gen- 
erally pickled  in  its  green  state,  like  the  common  cucumber. 

As  a  table  vegetable,  it  is  comparatively  unimportant,  and 
not  worthy  of  cultivation. 
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CALABASH,  OR  COMMON  GOURD. 
Bottle  Gourd.    Cucurbita  lagenaria. 

The  Calabash,  or  Common  Gourd,  is  a  climbing  or  creej^ 
ing  annaal  plant,  frequently  more  than  twenty  feet  in  height 
or  length.  The  leaves  are  large,  round,  heart-shaped,  soft 
and  velvety  to  the  touch,  and  emit  a  peculiar,  musky  odor, 
when  bruised  or  roughly  handled.  The  flowers,  which  are 
produced  on  very  long  stems,  are  white,  and  nearly  three 
inches  in  diameter.  They  expand  towards  evening,  and  re* 
main  in  perfection  only  a  few  hours ;  as  they  are  generally 
found  drooping  and  withering  on  the  ensuing  morning.  The 
young  fruit  is  hairy,  and  quite  soft  and  tender ;  but,  when 
ripe,  the  surface  becomes  hard,  smooth,  and  glossy.  The 
seeds  are  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  somewhat  quad- 
rangular, of  a  fawn-yellow  color,  and  retain  their  vitality 
five  years.     About  three  hundred  are  contained  in  an  ounce. 

Culttvation,  —  The  seeds  are  planted  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Squash.  The  Grourd 
succeeds  best  when  provided  with  a  trellis,  or  other  support, 
to  keep  the  plant  from  the  ground ;  as  the  fruit  is  best  de- 
veloped in  a  pendent  or  hanging  position. 

Use, — The  fruit,  while  still  young  and  tender,  is  some- 
times pickled  in  vinegar,  like  cucumbers.  At  maturity  the 
flesh  is  worthless :  but  the  shells,  which  are  hard,  light,  and 
comparatively  strong,  are  used  as  substitutes  for  baskets; 
and  are  also  formed  into  water-dippers,  and  various  other 
articles  both  useful  and  ornamental.  The  varieties  are  as 
follow :  — 


Fruit  about  a  foot  in  length,  contracted  at   BotaeOourd. 
the  middle,  largest  at  the   blossom-end,  but 
swollen  also  at  the  part  next  the  stem. 

There  is  a  sub-variety,  very  much  larger ;  but  it  is  also  later. 

15 
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Heroales  Fruit  very  long,  frequently  measuring  up- 

wards of  five  feet  in  length.  It  is  smallest 
towards  the  stem,  and  increases  gradually  in  size  towards 
the  opposite  extremity,  which  is  rounded,  and  near  which,  in 
its  largest  diameter,  it  measures  from  four  to  five  inches. 
Its  form  is  quite  peculiar,  and  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  massive 
dub ;  whence  the  name. 

It  is  frequently  seen  at  horticultural  and  agricultural 
shows ;  and,  though  sometimes  exhibited  as  a  ^^  cucumber," 
has  little  or  no  value  as  an  esculent,  and  must  be  considered 
much  more  curious  than  useful.  It  is  of  a  pea-green  color 
while  growing,  and  the  skin  is  then  quite  soft  and  tender ; 
but,  like  the  other  varieties,  the  surface  becomes  smooth, 
and  the  skin  hard  and  shell-like,  at  maturity. 

Powder-  Fruit  long  and  slender,  broadest  at  the  base, 

Horn. 
cooKOB  Fom  A    tapering  towards  the  stem,  and  often  more  or 

less  curved.     In  its  general  form  it  resembles 

a  common  horn,  as  implied  by  the  name.     Its  usual  length  is 

twelve  or  fourteen  inches;  and  its  largest  diameter  nearly 

three  inches. 


Siphon  Fruit  rounded,  and  flattened  at  the  blossom- 

Gourd. 
covBoi  Siphon,  cud ;  then  Suddenly  contracted  to  a  long,  slen- 
der neck.  The  latter  often  bends  or  turns  sud- 
denly at  nearly  a  right  angle ;  and,  in  this  form,  the  fruit 
resembles  a  siphon.  Pea  green  while  young,  pale  green 
when  mature.     Shell  thick  and  hard. 


THE   MELON. 


Of  the  Melon  there  are  two  species  in  general  cultiva- 
tion,—  the  Musk-melon  {Cueumis  melo)  and  the  Water-melon 
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{Cucurbiia  citruUus)^ — each,  however,  indading  many  Tarie- 
ties.  Like  the  Squash,  they  are  tender,  annual  plants,  of 
tropical  origin,  and  only  thrive  well  in  a  warm  temperature. 
"  Hie  climate  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  is  remark- 
ably favorable  for  them ;  indeed,  far  more  so  than  that  of 
England,  France,  or  any  of  the  temperate  portions  of 
Europe.  Consequently,  melons  are  raised  as  field  crops  by 
market-gardeners;  and,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  finest 
citrons  or  green-fleshed  melons  may  be  seen  in  the  markets 
of  New  Tork  and  Philadelphia  in  immense  quantities ;  so 
abundant,  in  most  seasons,  as  frequently  to  be  sold  at  half  a 
dollar  per  basket,  containing  nearly  a  bushel  of  fruit.  The 
warm,  dry  soils  of  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  are  pecul- 
iarly favorable  to  the  growth  of  melons ;  and,  even  at  low 
prices,  the  product  is  so  large,  that  this  crop  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable."  —  Downing, 

Through  the  extraordinary  facilities  now  afforded  by  rail- 
roads and  ocean  steam-navigation,  the  markets  of  all  the 
cities  and  large  towns  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  United 
States,  and  even  of  the  Canadas,  are  abundantly  supplied 
within  two  or  three  days  from  the  time  of  gathering :  and 
they  are  retailed  at  prices  so  low,  as  to  allow  of  'almost  uni- 
versal consumption  ;  well-ripened  and  delicious  grecn-fleshed 
citron-melons  being  of^en  sold  from  six  to  ten  cents  each. 

Soil  and  GuUivaiion*  —  Both  the  Musk  and  the  Water 
Melon  thrive  best  in  a  warm,  mellow,  rich,  sandy  loam,  and 
in  a  sheltered  exposure.  After  thoroughly  stirring  the  soil 
by  ploughing  or  spading,  make  the  hills  six  or  seven  feet 
apart  in  each  direction.  Previous  to  planting,  these  hills 
should  be  prepared  as  directed  for  the  Squash ;  making  them 
a  foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  in  depth.  Thoroughly  incorporate  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hiU  a  quantity  of  well-digested  compost,  equal  to 
three  fourths  of  the  earth  removed ;  and  then  add  sufiicient 
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fine  loam  to  raise  the  hill  two  or  three  inches  above  the  sur- 
rounding level.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  thus  formed,  plant 
twelve  or  fifteen  seeds ;  and,  when  the  plants  are  well  up, 
thin  them  out  from  time  to  time  as  they  progress  in  size. 
Finally,  when  all  danger  from  bugs  and  other  insect  depreda- 
tors is  past,  leave  but  two  or  three  of  the  most  stocky  and 
promising  plants  to  a  hill.  When  the  growth  is  too  luxuri- 
ant, many  practise  pinching  or  cutting  off  the  leading  shoots  ; 
and,  when  the  young  fruit  sets  in  too  great  numbers,  a  portion 
should  be  removed,  both  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
size  and  of  hastening  the  maturity  of  those  remaining. 
^'  Keep  the  fruit  from  being  injured  by  lying  on  the  ground  ; 
and  if  slate,  blackened  shingles,  or  any  dry,  dark  material, 
be  placed  beneath  it,  by  attraction  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  fruit 
will  ripen  earlier  and  better." 

The  striped  bug  {Oaleruca  vittcUa)  is  the  most  serious 
enemy  with  which  the  young  melon-plants  have  to  contend. 
Gauze  vine-shields,  though  the  most  expensive,  are  unques- 
tionably the  most  efibctual  preventive.  Boxes  either  round 
or  square,  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  depth,  and  entirely 
uncovered  at  the  top,  if  placed  over  the  hills,  will  be  found 
useful  in  protecting  the  plants.  The  flight  of  the  bug  being 
generally  nearly  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
very  few  will  find  their  way  within  the  boxes,  if  of  the  depth 
required.  Applications  of  guano,  ashes,  dilutions  of  oil-soap, 
and  plaster  of  Paris,  applied  while  the  plants  are  wet,  will  be 
found  of  greater  or  less  efiicacy  in  their  protection.  The 
pungent  smell  of  guano  is  said  to  prevent  the  depredation 
of  the  flea-beetle,  which,  in  many  localities,  seriously  injures 
the  plants  early  in  the  season,  through  its  attacks  on  the 
seed-leaves. 
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THE   MUSKMELON. 

Cucumis  melo. 

Plant  running,  —  varying  in  length  from  five  to  eight 
feet ;  leaves  large,  angular,  heart-shaped,  and  rough  on  the 
itpper  and  under  surface ;  flowers  yellow,  one-petalled,  five- 
pointed,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter;  seeds  oval,  flat, 
generally  yellow,  but  sometimes  nearly  white,  about  four 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch 
in  breadth,  —  the  size,  however,  varying  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  the  difierent  varieties.  An  ounce  contains  from 
nine  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  seeds  ;  and  they  retain  their 
germinative  properties  from  eight  to  ten  years. 

Varieties,  —  These  are  exceedingly  numerous,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  facility  with  which  the  various  kinds 
intermix  or  hybridize.  Varieties  are,  however,  much  more 
easily  produced  than  retained ;  consequently,  old  names  are 
almost  annually  discarded  from  the  catalogues  of  seedsmen 
and  gardeners,  and  new  names,  with  superior  recommenda- 
tions, offered  in  their  stead.  The  following  list  embraces 
most  of  the  kinds  of  much  prominence  or  value  now  culti- 
vated either  in  Europe  or  this  country :  — 

Fruit  nearly  spherical,  but  rather  longer  than  Beeohwood. 
broad,  —  usually -five  or  six  inches  in  diameter;  skin  green- 
ish-yellow, thickly  and  regularly  netted ;  flesh  green,  melt- 
ing, sugary,  and  excellent.     An  early  and  fine  variety. 

A  large-fruited,  late  variety  ;  form  variable,     Blaok-Book 

Cantaloups  • 
but  generaDy  round,  and  flattened  at  the  ends ;  Loud. 

size  large,  —  ten  inches  in  diameter,  eight  inches  deep,  and 
weighing  eight  or  ten  pounds.  The  skin  varies  in  color 
from  grayish-green  to  deep  green  ;  becomes  yellow  at  matu- 
rity, and  is  thickly  spread  with  knobby  bunches,  or  small 
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protuberances.  Riod  veiy  thick  ;  flesh  reddisli-oraiige,  melt- 
iog,  and  sugary.  It  requires  a  long  season  for  its  full  per- 
fectioa. 


This  variety  was  originated  by  tbe  late  Cap- 
tain Josiah  Lovett,  of  Beverly,  Afass.  Form  roundish  ;  size 
rather  small,  —  average  specimens  measuring  nearly  tbe 
same  as  the  Green  Citron  ;  skin  yellowish-green ;  flesh  yel- 
low, sweet,  juicy,  and  of  good  quality.  Ita  early  maturity 
is  its  principal  recommendation  ;  the  Green  Citron,  Nutmeg, 
and  many  other  varieties,  surpassing  it  in  firmness  of  flesh, 
sweetness,  and  general  excellence. 

It  would  probably  ripen  at  the  North,  or  in  short  seasons, 
when  other  Borta  generally  fail. 

tUbou.  Fruit  nearly  round,  but  flattened  slightly  at 

^'"c'ita""  *^^  ends, — deeply  and  very  regularly  ribbed; 
size  medium,  or  rather  small,  —  average  speci- 
mens measuring  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  five  inches 
and  a  half  in  depth;  skin  green,  and  thickly  netted, —^ when 
fully  mature,  the  green 
becomes  more  soft  and 
mellow,  or  of  a  yellow- 
ish shade;  flesh  green, 
quite  thick,  very  juicy, 
and  of  the  richest  and 
most  sugary  flavor.     It 
,  is   an   abundant  bearer, 
quite  hardy,  and  remark- 
om  cibm  M>i«.  j^y^  uniform  in  its  qual- 

ity. It  is  deservedly  the  most  popular  as  a  market  sort ; 
and  for  cultivation  for  family  use,  every  thing  considered, 
has  few  superiors. 

In   common  with  the  Carolina  Watermelon,  the  Green 
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Citron  >■  exteiuiT«tj  grown  at  the  SontL  for  sbipping  to  the 
northern  portkmB  of  the  United  States ;  •f^wMing  in  the 
markets  ot  New  York,  and  Boston  three  or  four  weeks  in 
advance  of  the  aeasoo  of  those  raised  in  the  same  viciaitr 
in  the  open  ground. 

This  Tarietj  poasesses  little  merit  aside  from  Bsrly  Oaota* 
its  very  early  maturity.  It  is  a  roundish  melon, 
flattened  a  little  at  the  ends,  ribbed,  and  of  comparatively  small 
size  ;  usually  measuring  about  live  inches  in  diameter.  Skin 
yellowish,  often  spotted  with  green,  and  sometimes  a  little 
warty ;  rind  quite  thick ;  flesh  reddish-oran^,  sweet,  and 
of  good  flavor. 

It  is  exceedin^j  variable  in  sixe,  form,  and  color. 

Fruit  rather  small,  round,  depressed,  strongly  Hardy Bldi*. 
ribbed,  and  irregularly  warted  all  over  its  sui> 
face  ;  skin  dull  yellow,  mottled  with  dull  green ;  flesh  an 
indi  thick,  bright  orange-red,  sweet,  and  well  flavored  ;  rind 
thick  ;  weight  from  tliree  to  four  pounds.  If  ot  an  early,  but 
a  productive  variety. 

Fruit  very  oval,  large,  strongly  ribbed ;  skin   Lun-rlbbed 
yellow,  very  thickly  netted,  sometimes  so  closely    comiox  Mim- 
as to  cover  nearly  the  eotire  surface  ;  flesh  sal- 
mon-yellow,   remarkably 
thick  and  sweet,  but  not 
tine-grained    or    melting, 
when  compared  with  the  i 
more  recent  and  improved 
varieties. 

Hardy  and  productive. 
In  good  soil  and  favorable 
seasons,  the  fruit  some-  i,_,  irttM  Nukmiioii. 
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times  attains  ft  length  of  fiOeen  inchesi  and  weighs  upwards 
of  twenty  pounds. 

Uonroe'a  A  comparatively  new  variety.     The  fruit  is 

Otmii  FlMh.  ,  ,      .     ,  .       . 

m.  nearly   spherical,  but   tapers   slightly  towai-os 

the  stem,  and  is  rather  regularly  as  welt  as  distinctly  ribbed. 

Its  diameter  is   about  five  inches.      Cicatrix   large ;    skin 

greenish-yellow,  thickly  and  finely  netted   over   the   entire 

surface ;    rind  tliin ;    flesh   green,   remarkably  transparent, 

comparatively  thick,  very  melting,  and  highly  perfumed. 

Natmwt-  Fruit    oval,  regularly  ribbed,  eight   or   nine 

inches  in  length,  and  about  six  inches  in  its  broadest  diam- 
eter ;  skin  pale  green,  and  thickly  netted ; 
rind  thin ;  flesh  light  green,  rich,  sweet, 
melting,  and  highly  perfnmed. 

Tlie  Nutmeg  Melon  has  been  long  in 

cultivation,  and  is  almost  every  where  to 

be  found  in  the  vegetable  garden,  though 

'  seldom  in  a  perfectly  unmixed  state.    When 

the  variety  is  pure,  and  the  fruit  perfectly 

'  ripened,  it  is  of  moat  delicious  excellence, 

HBtauc  iitim.        no^  deservedly   ranked   as  one   of  "  the 

OnuuceOan-  An  oval  variety,  about  six  inches  in  lengtii 
by  five  inches  in  diameter,  rather  prominently 
ribbed.  Skin  yellow,  marbled  with  green,  thickly  netted 
about  the  stem,  and  sparsely  so  over  the  remainder  of  the 
surface  ;  rind  thick ;  flesh  reddish-orange,  sweet,  hi^ly  per- 
fumed, and  of  good  flavor.     Very  early  and  productive. 

Fine-Applo.        Form    roundish,    inclining    to    oval,    either 
without    ribs    or   with    rib-marking    faintly    defined ;    sise 
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small,  — the  average  diameter  being  about  five  inches  and  a 
half;  skin  olive-green,  with  net-marketings  more  or  less 
abundant ;  rind  thin ;  flesh  green  melting,  sweet,  and  per- 
fumed.    Season  early. 

It  is  an  excellent  sort,  easily  grown,  and  very  productive. 

Fruit  generally  somewhat  flattened,  but  vari-  Presoott  Can- 
able  in  form,  deeply  ribbed ;  size  large,  —  well- 
grown  specimens  measuring  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  from  seven  to  nine  pounds ;  skin  thickly  cov- 
ered with  small  tubercles ;  color  varying  from  grayish-green 
to  clear  green,  more  or  less  deep,  changing  to  yellow  at  ma- 
turity ;  rind  very  thick ;  flesh  orange-red,  sugary  and  melt- 
ing, and  of  delicious  flavor. 

There  are  numerous  sub-varieties,  as  grown  by  different 
gardeners,  varying  somewhat  in  form,  color,  and  time  of  ma- 
turity; all,  however,  corresponding  nearly  with  the  above 
description,  though  known  by  different  names,  as  the  ^^  White," 
*'Gray,"  "Black,"  "  Prescott,"  &c.  Much  esteemed  in 
France,  and  extensively  grown  by  market-gardeners  in  the 
vicinity  of  Paris. 

This  Tarietv  much  resembles  the  Pine-apple.      Bkillman's 
•^  '^'^        Fine-netted. 

Form  rounded,  flattened  slightly  at  the  ends ; 

flesh  green,  sugary,  melting,  and   excellent.     It  has  been 

pronounced  "  the  earliest  of  the  green-fleshed  sorts." 

A  recently  introduced  variety  of  English  ori-  Viotoiy  of 
gin.  Fruit  egg-shaped,  faintly  ribbed,  rounded 
at  the  blossom-end,  and  slightly  contracted  towards  the  stem, 
—  at  the  insertion  of  which,  it  is  flattened  to  a  small,  plane 
surface ;  size  medium,  —  about  six  inches  deep,  and  five 
inches  in  diameter;  skin  green,  clouded  with  yellow,  and 
sparsely  covered  with  fine  net-markings ;  skin  thin ;  flesh 
green. 
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WUtaJvui.     A  recently   iairoduced,   roundish,   medium- 

sized,  or  rather  small  rnriety;   skin  cream-white  aud  veiy 

thin ;   fleah  thick,  remarkably   sweet 

and   fine   flavored,  —  if  the   fruit   is 

well  matured,  almost  rivalling  that  of 

the  Green  Citron.      It  ripens  early, 

and  is  quite  productive. 

,       Of  the   numerous  new   sorts  that 

have  been  ofTered  to  the  public  withio 

whii.  Jipan  Hiion.       (he  past  two  Of  three  years,  this  a|^ 

pears  to  be  one  of  the  most  desirable. 
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These  differ  remarkably  from  the  varieties  Gommonly  cnl- 
tivated.  They  are  destitute  of  the  thick,  hard  rind  which 
characterizes  the  common  sorts,  and  which  renders  eo  large 
a  portion  of  the  fruit  useless.  On  the  contrary,  the  FersiaD 
melons  arc  protected  by  a  skin  so  thin  and  delicate,  that  they 
are  subject  to  injury  from  causes  that  would  produce  no  per- 
ceptiblc  effect  on  the  sOrts  in  general  cultivation.  As  a  class, 
tbey  are  not  only  prolific,  but  their  flesh  is  extremely  tender, 
rich,  and  sweet,  and  flows  copiously  with  a  cool  juice,  which 
renders  them  still  more  grateful.  They  are,  however,  not 
early ;  and,  for  their  complete  perfection,  require  a  long  and 


Varieliei :  — 
Dttmpaiu.  Flesh  dark  green  near  the  skin,  rather  whitish 

towards  the  centre,  quite  melting,  and  of  excel- 
lent flavor.  The  flrst-produced  fruit  in  the  season  is  some- 
what cylindrical,  bluntly  pointed  at  both  ends ;  the  whole 
surface  being  prominently  netted,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
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dark  olive  color.  The  secondarj  crop  has  the  fruit  more 
pointed  and  less  netted,  and  the  skin  becomes  much  darker. 
Like  the  other  varieties  of  winter  melons,  it  may  be  pre* 
served  a  long  time  after  being  taken  from  the  vines,  if  sus- 
pended in  a  dry  room.     Weight  four  to  five  pounds. 

This  resembles  the  Geree  Melon  in  color,  as  Paree.  tvom. 
well  as  in  many  other  respects.  It  is  of  the  same  form ;  but 
the  rind,  when  netted,  exhibits  coarser  reticulations.  The 
flesh  is  white,  thick,  crisp,  and  melting ;  when  fully  ripened, 
very  sweet,  but  rather  insipid  if  imperfectly  matured.  It  is 
always,  however,  cool  and  pleasant. 

A  handsome  green  fruit.  In  shape,  it  is  G^eree.  Dram, 
oval,  or  ovate ;  and  measures  eight  inches  in  length  by  four 
inches  and  a  half  in  breadth.  The  skin  is  closely  mottled 
with  dark  sea  green  upon  a  pale  ground,  and  is  either  netted 
or  not.  In  the  former  case,  the  meshes  are  very  close ;  by 
which  diaracter,  it  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
Daree.  Stalk  very  short ;  flesh  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  thick,  bright  green,  melting,  very  sweet,  and  highly 
flavored.  Though  perhaps  equally  rich,  it  is  not  so  beau* 
tiful  or  so  juicy  as  the  Melon  of  Keiseng.  A  good  bearer, 
but  requires  a  warm,  long  season. 

A  handsome  large-sized,  ribbed  fruit,  shaped  Oermek. 
like  a  compressed  sphere  ;  usually  six  inches  in  labob  gbmhsx. 
lengthy  and  from  seven -to  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Skin 
deep  green,  closely  netted ;  flesh  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  thick,  clear  green,  firm,  juicy,  and  high  flavored. 
This  is  an  excellent  variety,  an  abundant  bearer,  ripens 
early,  and  exceeds  in  size  any  of  the  Persian  melons. 


A  handsome  egg-shaped  fruit,  five  inches  long    Greea  Soo- 

sainee.  Tram, 
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by  four  inches  broad ;  when  unripe,  of  a  very  deep  green ; 
but,  in  maturity,  acquiring  a  fine,  even,  light  green,  regu- 
larly netted  surface,  which,  on  the  exposed  side,  becomes 
rather  yellow.  The  flesh  is  pale  greenish-white,  tender  and 
delicate,  full  of  a  highly  perfumed,  pleasant,  sweet  juice  ;  the 
rind  is  very  thin  ;  the  seeds  are  unusually  large. 

It  is  a  variety  of  much  excellence,  a  great  bearer,  and  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  Persian  melons. 

Green  Valen-       A  winter  sort.     Although  not  rich  in  flavor, 
oi*.    Meint,      .      .  ,       .  .    . 

it  is  Arm,  saccharine,  and  juicy;  and  upon 
the  whole,  if  fully  ripened,  a  more  desirable  melon  than 
many  of  the  summer  varieties. 

Iroahan.  This  has  been  pronounced  "the  most  deli- 

BwKST  isPAHJor.  cious  of  all  melons."  The  fruit  is  egg-shaped, 
var3ring  in  length  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  and  weighing 
from  six  to  eight  pounds  ;  skin  nearly  smooth,  of  a  deep  sul- 
phur-yellow ;  flesh  nearly  white,  extending  about  half  way 
to  its  centre,  crisp,  sugary,  and  very  rich. 

It  is  a  variety  of  much  excellence,  but  is  fully  perfected 
only  in  favorable  seasons. 

Melon  of  Kei-       A  beautiful   egg-shaped   fruit,   eight  inches 
■enic.    Lattd,  .  T       . 

long,  five  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  six  inches 

wide  at  the  lower  extremity  ;  very  regularly  and  handsomely 

formed.     Color  pale  lemon-yellow ;  flesh  from  an  inch  and  a 

'half  to  two  inches  and  a  quarter  thick,  nearly  white,  flowing 

copiously  with  juice,  extremely  delicate,  sweet,  and  high 

flavored,  very  similar  in  texture  to  a  well-ripened  Beurre 

pear ;  rind  thin,  but  so  firm  that  all  the  fieshy  part  of  the 

fruit  may  be  eaten. 

It    differs    from   the    Sweet   Ispahan    in    being    closely 

netted. 
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A  fmlt  of  refi^ular  figure  and  handsome  ap-         Melon  of 

T  .  Seen, 

pearance,  seven  inches  long  bj  five  inches  wide. 

Shape  ovate,  with  a  small  mamelon  at  the  apex ;  surface 

pale  dusky  yellow,  regularly  and  closely  netted,  except  the 

mamelon,  which  is  but  little  marked ;  rind  very  thin ;  flesh 

from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  thick,  pale  green, 

sometimes  becoming  reddish  towards  the  inside,  exceedingly 

tender  and  juicy  ;  juice  sweet,  and  delicately  perfumed.     A 

good    bearer,  but   requires    a   long    season.     Named  from 

Seen,    a   village    near    Ispahan ;    where    the    variety   was 

procured. 

This  ripens  about  a  week  earlier  than  the      Small  Oer- 

.  mek.    lYant, 

Large  Germek,  but  is  not  so  valuable  a  fruit. 

In  form  it  is  a  depressed  sphere,  with  about  eight  rounded 

ribs.     It  measures  four  inches  in  depth  by  four  inches  and  a 

half  in  width.     The  skin  is  even,  yellowish,  with  a  little 

green  about  the  interstices,  obscurely  netted;  the  flesh  is 

green,  inclining  to  reddish  in  the  inside,  an  inch  and  a  half 

thick,  juicy,  and  high  flavored ;  skin  very  thin.     The  pulp 

in  which  the  seeds  are  immersed  is  reddish.     It  is  not  a 

great  bearer,  and  the  vines  are  tender. 

Fruit  oval  and  much  netted,  dark  green  in   Striped  Hoo- 
,  in  eemee.  Trana, 

broad   stripes,   with    narrow  intervals  of  dull 

white,  which  become  faintly  yellow  as  the  fruit  ripens  ;  pulp 
externally  green,  but  more  internally  pale  red,  excessi^ly 
juicy,  and  more  perfectly  melting  than  that  of  the  famous 
Ispahan  Melon. 

It  is  sweeter  and  higher  flavored  than  any  other  Per- 
sian variety,  but  requires  a  long,  warm  season  for  its  full 
perfection. 

16 
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THE   WATERMELON. 
Cucurbita  citruUus. 

Plant  running, — the  length  varying  from  eight  to  twelve 
feet ;  leaves  bluish-green,  five-lobed,  the  lobes  rounded  at  the 
ends  ;  flowers  pale  yellow,  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  fruit 
large,  roundish  or  oblong,  green,  or  variegated  with  different 
shades  of  green ;  seeds  oval,  flattened,  half  an  inch  long,  five 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  broad,  —  the  color  varying  according 
to  the  variety,  being  cither  red,  white,  black,  yellowish  or 
grayish  brown.  An  ounce  contains  from  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  to  two  hundred  seeds,  and  they  retain  their 
vitality  eight  years. 

The  Watermelon  is  more  vigorous  in  its  habit  than 
the  Muskmelon,  and  requires  more  space  in  cultivation ;  the 
hills  being  usually  made  eight  feet  apart  in  each  direction. 
It  is  less  liable  to  injury  from  insects,  and  the  crop  is  conse- 
quently much  more  certain.  The  seed  should  not  be  planted 
tiU  May,  or  before  established  warm  weather ;  and  but  two 
good  plants  allowed  to  a  hill. 

The  varieties  are  as  follow:  — 

Ainjle-  A  rather  small,  nearly  round  sort,  deriving 

Its  name  from  its  small,  peculiar  seeds,  which, 

4 

in  form,  size,  and  color,  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
the  apple.  Skin  deep,  clear  green ;  rind  very  thin ;  flesh 
bnght  red  to  the  centre,  sweet,  tender,  and  well-flavored. 
It  is  hardy,  bears  abundantly,  seldom  fails  to  ripen  per- 
fectly in  the  shortest  seasons,  and  keeps  a  long  time  after 
being  gathered. 


Blaok  Fruit  of  large  size,  roundish  or  oblong,  gen- 

Spanish.  .... 

gpAirisH.  erally  more  or  less  distinctly  ribbed ;  skin  very 

dark  or  blackish  green ;  rind  half  an  inch  thick ;  flesh  deep 
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rod  (contrestiog  floety  with 
the  deep  green  color  of  the 
skia),  fine-graiaed,  suguy, 
and  of  excellent  flavor.  The 
variety  ia  hardy,  productive, 
thrivea  well,  matures  its  fruit 
in  the  Northern  and  Eaaleni 
Slates,  and  is  decidedly  one 
of  the  best  for  general  cut- 
tivHtion.  Seeds  dark  brown, 
or  nearly  black. 


The   Bradford     Bridford. 
IS  a  highly  prized, 


South  Carolina  variety  ;  size  targe ;  form  oblong ;  skin  dark 
green,  with  gray,  longitudinal  stripes,  mottled  and  reticulated 
with  greeu ;  rind  not  exceeding  half  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
seed  yellowish-white,  slightly  mottled,  and  with  a  yellowish- 
brown  stripe  around  the  edge  ;  flesh  flne  red  to  the  centre ; 
flavor  fine  and  sugary ;  quality  "  best." 

Fruit  of  large  size,  and  of  an  oblong  form,        Carolina. 


vsoally  somewhat  swollen  towards  the  blossom-end;   skin 
deep  green,  variegated  with  pale  green  or  white  ;  flesh  deep 
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red,  not  fioe-^ained,  but  crisp,  aweet,  and  of  fair  qoalit^  ; 
fruit  frequently  hollow  at  the  centre  ;  seeds  black. 

This  variety  is  extensively  grown  in  the  Southern  Stales 
for  exportation  (o  the  North,  where  it  appears  in  tbc  markets 
about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  to  some  extent  in  July. 
Many  of  the  specimens  are  much  less  marked  with  siripes 
and  variegations  than  the  true  Carolina ;  and  some  ship- 
ments consist  almost  entirely  of  fruit  of  a  unifomi  deep  green 
color,  but  of  the  form  and  qualily  of  the  Carolina. 

Downing  mentions  a  aub-variety  with  pale  yellow  flesh 
and  white  seeds. 

Clteon 'Water-       Form  Dearly  spherical ;   size  rather  small, — 

average    specimens   measuring    six    or    seven 

inches  in  diameter ;  color  pale  green,  marbled  with  darker 

shades  of  green  ;  flesh  white,  solid,  tough,  seedy,  and  very 

squashy  and  unpalatable  in  its 

crude    state.     It  ripens   late  in 

the  season,  and  will  keep  until 

I  December.     "  It  is  employed  in 

the  making  of  sweetmeats  and 

preserves,  by  removing  the  rind 

or  skin  and  seeds,  cutting  the 

flesh    into   convenient  bits,  and 

boiling  in  sirup  which  has  been 

itavored  with  ginger,  lemon,  or  some  agreeable  article.     Its 

cultivation  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  kinds  of  melons."  — 

New  American  Cyelojtcedia. 

Clarendon.  Size  large  ;  form  oblong :  skin  mottled-Krar, 
DAik-iriciLiD.  with  dark  green,  interrupted,  longitudinal  stripes, 
irregular  in  iheir  outline,  and  composed  of  a  aucceasion  of 
peninsulas  and  isthmuses ;  rind  thin,  not  exceeding  half  an 
inch  ;  seed  yellow,  with  a  black  stripe  exlenditig  round  the 
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edge,  and  from  one  to  three  black  spots  on  each  side,  —  the 
form  and  number  corresponding  on  the  two  sides ;  flesh 
scarlet  to  the  centre  ;  flavor  sugary  and  exquisite,  and  qual- 
ity "best." 

This  fine  melon  originated  in  Clarendon  county,  Soutli 
Carolina ;  and,  when  pure,  may  at  all  times  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  peculiarly  characteristic  markings  of  the 
seeds. 

A   large,  pale  green  sort ;    when   unmixed,      Ice-Cream. 

readily  distinguishable  from  all  other  varieties.    Form  nearly 

round,  but  sometimes  a  little  depressed  at  the  extremities ; 

rind  thicker  than  in  most  varieties ;  flesh  white,  sweet  and 

tender,  and  of  remarkably  fine  flavor ;  seeds  white. 

It  is  prolific,  and   also   early ;    and  is  remarkably  well 

adapted  for  cultivation  in  cold  localities,  or  where  the  seasons 

are  too  short  for  the  successful  culture  of  the  more  tender 

and  late  kinds.     Its  pale  green  skin,  white  flesh,  and  white 

seeds,  are  its  prominent  distinctive  peculiarities. 

This  variety  is  said  to  have  been  introduced      Imperial. 

Down. 

from  the  Mediterranean.  Fruit  round,  or  ob- 
late, and  of  medium  size ;  skin  pale  green,  with  stripes  and 
variegations  of  white  or  paler  green ;  rind  thin ;  flesh  pale 
red,  crisp,  sweet,  and  of  excellent  flavor;  seeds  reddish- 
brown.  Very  productive,  but  requires  a  warm  situation  and 
a  long  season  for  its  complete  perfection." 

This  variety  is  similar  to  the  Mountain  Sweet.     Mountain 

Sprout. 
It  is  of  large  size,  long,  and  of  an  oval  form. 

Skin  striped  and  marbled  with  paler  and  deeper  shades  of 

green ;    rind  thin,  —  measuring   scarcely  half  an   inch   in 

thickness ;  flesh  scarlet,  a  little  hollow  at  the  centre,  crisp, 

sugary,  and  of  excellent  flavor. 

16* 
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Like  the  Mountain  Sweet,  it  is  &  favorite  market  sort. 
a   not  only  of  fine   quality,  but  very  productive.     Sec 


Mountain  A  large,  long,  oval  variety,  often  contracted 

towards  the  stem  in  the  form  of  ;.:  neck ;  skin 

striped  and  marbled  with  different  shades  of  green;  rind 


rather  thin,  measuring  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
flesh  scarlet,  and  solid  quite  to  the  centre ;  seeds  pale  mssel>- 
brown,  but  often  of  greater  depth  of  color  in  perfectly  ma.- 
tured  specimens  of  fruit. 

A  popular  and  extensively  cultivated  variety,  quite  hardy, 
productive,  and  of  good  quality.  "  For  many  years  it  was 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  market  sort  cultivated 
in  the  Middle  States,  but  of  lal«  has  lost  some  of  the  proper- 
ties that  recommended  it  so  highly  to  favor.  Tliis  deteriora- 
tion has  probably  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  pollen  from 
inferior  kinds  grown  in  its  vicinity." 

Odell*aliWK«  A  remarkably  large  variety,  the  fruit  some- 
W.D.-Brincite.  times  Weighing  siity  pounds;  form  round; 
akin  gray,  with  fine  green  network  spread  over  its  uneven 
surface ;  rind  nearly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness ; 
seeds  large,  grayish-black,  and  not  numerous ;   flesh  pale 
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red ;  flavor  fine ;  quality  very  good.  Productiveness  said  to 
exceed  that  of  most  other  kinds. 

This  remarkably  large  melon  originated  with  a  negro  man 
on  the  property  of  Colonel  A.  G.  Sumner,  of  South  Carolina. 
Its  large  size,  and  long  keeping  quality  after  being  separated 
^m  the  vine,  will  recommend  the  variety,  especially  for  the 
market. 

Form  oval,  of  medium  size ;  skin  pale  green,  Orange, 

marbled  with  shades  of  deeper  green ;  rind  half  an  inch  in 
depth,  or  of  medium  thickness ;  flesh  red,  not  fine-grained, 
but  tender,  sweet,  and  of  good  quality.  When  in  its  mature 
state,  the  rind  separates  readily  from  the  flesh,  in  the  manner 
of  the  peel  from  the  flesh  of  an  orange. 

When  first  introduced,  the  variety  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  quality ;  but  it  appears  to  have  in  some  degree 
deteriorated,  and  now  compares  unfavorably  with  many 
other  sorts. 

Plant  running, — the  foliage  and  general  habit  Fi»-Melon. 
resembling  the  Common  Watermelon,  but  yet  mbloh. 
distinguishable  by  its  larger  size,  more  hairy  stem,  and  its 
more  stocky  and  vigorous  character;  fruit  oblong,  very 
large,  often  sixteen  inches  and  upwards  in  length,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  diameter ;  skin  yellowish-green,  mar- 
bled with  diflerent  shades  of  light  green  or  pea  green ;  fiesh 
white,  succulent,  somewhat  tender,  but  quite  unpalatable,  or 
with  a  squash-like  flavor,  in  its  crude  state.  As  intimated 
by  the  name,  it  is  used  only  for  culinary  purposes. 

This  melon  should  be  cooked  as  follows :  After  removing 
the  rind,  cut  the  flesh  into  pieces  of  convenient  size,  and 
stew  until  soft  and  pulpy.  Lemon-juice,  sugar,  and  spices 
should  then  be  added;  after  which,  proceed  in  the  usual 
manner  of  making  pies  from  the  apple  or  any  other  fruit. 
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If  kept  from  freezing,  or  from  dampness  and  extreme  cold, 
the  Pie-melon  may  be  preserved  until  March. 

BaTensoroft.  Size  large  ;  form  oblong ;  skin  dark  green, 
faintly  striped  and  marked  with  green  of  a 
lighter  shade,  and  divided  longitudinally  by  sutures  from  an 
inch  and  a  quarter  to  two  inches  apart ;  rind  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  thickness ;  seed  cream-color,  tipped  with 
brown  at  the  eye,  and  having  a  brown  stripe  around  the 
edge ;  flesh  fine  red,  commencing  abruptly  at  the  rind,  and 
extending  to  the  centre  ;  flavor  delicious  and  sugary  ;  quality 
«'  best." 

This  valuable  watermelon  originated  with  Colonel  A.  G. 
Sumner,  of  South  Carolina. 

Boater.  Size   large,    sometimes  weighing   twenty  or 

FFl  D*  Jirinckl^,        ^ 

thirty  pounds ;  form  oblong,  occasionally  round- 
ish ;  skin  peculiarly  marked  with  flnely  reticulated,  isolated 
gray  spots,  surrounded  by  paler  green,  and  having  irregular, 
dark  green,  longitudinal  stripes  extending  from  the  base  to 
the  apex ;  rind  thin,  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  seed  pure 
cream-white,  with  a  faint  russet  stripe  around  the  edge ; 
flesh  deep  red  to  the  centre ;  flavor  sugary  and  delicious ; 
quality  "  best."  Productiveness  said  to  be  unusually  great. 
This  excellent  variety  originated  in  Sumter  District, 
South  Carolina. 


PAPANJAY,  OR  SPONGE  CUCUMBER. 

Cucumis  acutangulus. 

This  is  an  East  Indian  plant,  with  a  creeping  stem,  and 
angular,  heart-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers  (several  of  which 
are  produced  on  one  stem)  are  yellow ;  the  fruit  is  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
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deeply  furrowed  or  grooved  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
forming  ten  longitudinal,  acute  angles  ;  the  skin  is  hard,  and 
of  a  russet-yellow  color ;  the  seeds,  five  hundred  of  which 
arc  contained  in  an  ounce,  are  black,  hard,  and  rough,  and 
quite  irregular  in  form. 

Use.  —  The  fruit  is  eaten  while  it  is  quite  young  and  small, 
served  in  the  manner  of  cucumbers,  or  like  vegetable  mar- 
row. When  fully  ripened  it  is  exceedingly  tough,  fibrous, 
and  porous,  and  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  sponge  ; 
whence  the  name. 


PRICKLY-FRUITED  GHERKIN. 

Gherkin.     West  Indian  Cucumber.    Jamaica  Cucumber.     Cucumis 

anguria. 

This  species  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Jamaica.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Globe  Cucumber,  and 
its  season  of  maturity  is  nearly  the  same.  The  surface  of 
the  fruit  is  thickly  set  with  spiny  nipples,  and  has  an  appear- 
ance very  unlike  that  of  the  Common  Cucumber.  It  is  com- 
paratively of  small  size,  and  of  a  regular,  oval  form,  — 
generally  measuring  about  two  inches  in  length  by  an  inch 
and  a  third  in  its  largest  diameter ;  color  pale  green ;  flesh 
greenish-white,  very  seedy  and  pulpy.  The  seeds  are  quite 
small,  oval,  flattened,  yellowish-white,  and  retain  their 
vitality  five  years. 

It  is  somewhat  later  than  the  Common  Cucumber,  and 
requires  nearly  the  whole  season  for  its  full  development. 
Plant  in  hills  about  five  feet  apart ;  cover  the  seeds  scarcely 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  leave  three  plants  to  a  hill. 

The  Prickly-fruited  Gherkin  is  seldom  served  at  table 
sliced  in  its  crude  state.  It  is  principally  grown  for  pickling ; 
for  which  purpose  it  should  be  plucked  when  about  half 
grown,  or  while  the  skin  is  tender,  and  can  be  easily  broken 
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by  the  nail.  As  the  season  of  maturity  approaches,  the  rind 
gradually  hardens,  and  the  fruit  becomes  worthless.  In  all 
stages  of  its  growth,  the  flesh  is  comparatively  spongy; 
and,  in  the  process  of  pickling,  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of 
vinegar. 


THE   PUMPKIN. 
Cucurbita  pepo. 

Under  this  head,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr.  T.  W. 
Harris,  should  properly  be  included  ^^  the  common  New 
England  field-pumpkin,  the  bell-shaped  and  crook-necked 
winter  squashes,  the  Canada  crook-necked,  the  custard 
squashes,  and  various  others,  all  of  which  (whether  rightly 
or  not,  cannot  now  be  determined)  have  been  generally  re- 
ferred by  botanists  to  the  CucurhUa  pepo  of  Linnaeus." 

The  term  ^'  pumpkin,"  as  generally  used  in  this  countiy  by 
writers  on  gardening  and  agriculture,  and  as  popularly  un- 
derstood, includes  only  the  few  varieties  of  the  Common 
New  England  Pumpkin  that  have  been  long  grown  in  fields 
in  an  extensive  but  somewhat  neglectful  manner ;  the  usual 
practice  being  to  plant  a  seed  or  two  at  certain  intervals  in 
fields  of  com  or  potatoes,  and  afterwards  to  leave  the  grow- 
ing vines  to  the  care  of  themselves.  Even  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  ton  is  frequently  harvested  from  a  single  acre, 
in  addition  to  a  heavy  crop  of  com  or  potatoes. 

The  Pumpkin  was  formerly  much  used  in  domestic  econo- 
my ;  but,  since  the  introduction  of  the  Crook-necks,  Boston 
Marrow,  Hubbard,  and  other  improved  varieties  of  squashes, 
it  has  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  and  is  now  cultivated 
principally  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Varieties.  —  The  following  are  the  principal  varieties,  al- 
though numerous  intermediate  sorts  occur,  more  or  less 
distinct,  as  well  as  more  or  less  permanent  in  character :  — ^ 
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The  Canada  PumpkiQ  is  of  an  oblate  form,       Oaiuidft 

Pumpldii. 
inclining  to  conic,  and  is  deeply  and  regularly    yisMoirT  pomf- 

ribbed.     When  well  grown,  it  Is  of  compara* 

tively  large  size,  and  measures  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in 

diameter,  and  about  ten  inches  in  depth.     Color  fine,  deep 

orange-yellow ;  skin  or  shell  rather  thick  and  hard ;  flesh 

yellow,  fine-grained,  sweet,  and  well  flt^vored.     Hardy  and 

productive. 

Compared  with  the  common  field  variety,  the  Canada  is 
much  more  flattened  in  its  form,  more  regularly  and  deeply 
ribbed,  of  a  deeper  and  richer  color ;  and  the  flesh  is  gener- 
ally much  sweeter,  and  less  coarse  and  stringy  in  its  texture. 
It  seems  adapted  to  every  description  of  soil ;  thrives  well  in 
all  climates;  and  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  agricultural 
parpoees,  as  well  as  of  good  quality  for  the  table. 

Tlie  plants  of  this  variety  are  remarkably         OhaMo 

Pumpkin. 

Strong  and  vigorous,  with  large,  deep  green 
leaves.  The  firuit  is  much  flattened,  deeply  and  rather  regu- 
larly ribbed,  broadly  dishing  about  the  stem,  and  basin-like 
at  the  opposite  extremity.  It  is  of  lai^  size ;  and,  when 
well  grown,  often  measures  fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  depth.  Skin  fine,  deep  red- 
dish-orange, and,  if  the  fruit  is  perfectly  matured,  quite  hard 
and  shell-like ;  flesh  very  thick,  yellow,  fine-grained,  sweet, 
and  well  flavored.  The  seeds  are  not  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Common  Field  Pumpkin. 

The  Cheese  Pumpkin  is  hardy,  remarkably  productive, 
and  much  superior  in  all  respects  to  most  of  the  field-grown 
sorts.  Whether  the  variety  originated  in  this  country, 
cannot  probably  now  be  determined ;  but  it  was  extensively 
disseminated  in  the  Middle  States  at  the  time  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  and  was  introduced  into  certain  parts  of  New 
England  by  the  soldiers  on  their  return  from  service.     After 
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a  lapse  of  more  than  seventy-fiTe  yeara, — during  which  time 
it  must  have  experienced  great  diversity  of  treatment  and 
culture,  —  it  still  can  be  found  in  its  original  type ;  havin;; 
the  same  form,  color,  size,  and  the  same  thickness  and 
quality  of  flesh,  which  it  possessed  at  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction. 


Plant  of  Tigorous,  stocky  habit,   extending 

TollowPiold        ,        „ 
Pumpkin,     twelve    feet    and    upwards    in    length  ;    iruit 

rounded,  usually  a  little   more   deep   than  broad,  flattened 
at  the  ends,  and  rather  regularly,  and  more  or  less  promi- 
nently, ribbed.     Its  size  is  much  afiected  by  soil,  season,  and 
the  purity  of  the   seed. 
Average  specimens  will 
measure  about  fourteen 
1  inches    in    length,    and 
'  eleven  or  twelve  inches  - 
in  diameter.    Color  rii^, 
clear     orange  -  yellow  ; 
skin,  or  rind,  if  the  fruit 
is  well  matured,  rather 
dense  and  hard ;    flesh, 
variable  in  thickness,  but 
averaging  about  an  inch 
and  a  half,  of  a  yellow  color,  generally  coarse-grained,  and 
often  stringy,  but  sometimes  of  fine  texture,  dry,  and  of  good 
quality ;  seeds  of  medium  size,  cream-yellow. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Common  Yellow  Field  Pumpkin  in 
this  country  is  almost  coeval  with  its  settlement.  For  a  long 
period,  few,  if  any,  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  squashes, 
now  so  generally  disseminated,  were  known  ;  and  the  Puiii]>- 
kin  was  not  only  extensively  employed  as  a  material  for  pies, 
but  was  much  used  as  a  vegetable,  in  the  form  of  squash,  at 
the  table.     During  the  struggle  for  national  independence, 
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when  the  excessively  liigh  prices  of  sugars  and  molasses  pre- 
vented their  general  use,  it  was  the  practice  to  reduce  by 
evaporation  the  liquid  in  which  the  pumpkin  had  been 
cooked,  and  to  use  the  saccharine  matter  thus  obtained  as  a 
substitute  for  the  more  costly  but  much  more  palatable  sweet- 
ening; iuCTedients.  When  served  at  table  in  the  form  of  a 
vegetable,  a  well-ripened,  fine-grained  pumpkin  was  selected, 
divided  either  lengthwise  or  crosswise ;  the  seeds  extracted  ; 
the  loose,  stringy  matter  removed  from  the  inner  surface 
of  the  flesh  ;  and  the  two  sections,  thus  prepared,  were  baked, 
tiU  soft,  in  a  common  oven.  The  flesh  was  then  scooped  from 
the  shell,  pressed,  seasoned,  and  served  in  the  usual  form. 
By  many  it  is  still  highly  esteemed,  and  even  preferred  for 
pies  to  the  squash,  or  the  more  improved  varieties  of  pump- 
kins ;  but  its  cultivation  at  present  is  rather  for  agricultural 
than  for  culinary  purposes. 

A  large,  yellow,  field  variety,  not  unlike  the    Oonnectiout 
/  Field  Pumi>- 

Common   Yellow  in  form,  but  with   a  softer  km. 

skin,  or  shell.  It  is  prolific,  of  fair  quality  as  an  esculent, 
and  one  of  the  best  for  cultivating  for  stock  or  for  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

Plant  hardy  and  vigorous,  not  distinguishable  Iiong  Tellow 
from  that  of  the  Common  Yellow  variety  ;  fruit  kin. 

oval,  much  elongated,  the  length  usually  about  twice  the 
diameter ;  size  large,  — well-grown  specimens  measuring  six- 
teen to  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter ;  surface  somewhat  ribbed,  but  with  the  markings 
less  distinct  than  those  of  the  Common  Yellow ;  color  bright 
oraDge-yellow ;  skin  of  moderate  thickness,  generally  easily 
broken  by  the  nail ;  flesh  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thick- 
ness, yellow,  of  good  but  not  fine  quality,  usually  sweet,  but 
watery,  and  of  no  great  value  for  the  table. 

17 
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It  yields  abundantly  ;  is  well  adapted  for  planting  among 
corn  or  potatoes ;  may  be  profitably  raised  for  feeding  out 
to  stock;  keeps  well  when  properly  stored;  and  selected 
specimens  will  afford  a  tolerable  substitute  for  the  squash  in 
the  kitchen,  particularly  for  pies. 

Between  this  and  the  Common  Yellow  there  are  varions 
intermediate  sorts ;  and,  as  they  readily  hybridize  with  each 
other,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  these  varieties  can  be  preserved 
in  a  pure  state.  Only  one  of  the  sorts  should  be  cultivated, 
unless  there  is  sufficient  territory  to  enable  the  cultivator  to 
allow  a  large  distance  between  the  fields  where  the  dififerent 
varieties  are  grown. 

Nantucket.  Form  flattened  or  depressed,  but  sometimes 
•'NfooKB-BBAD.'*  obloug  Or  bcll-shaped,  often  faintly  ribbed ;  size 
medium  or  rather  small ;  color  deep  green,  somewhat  mel- 
lowed by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  at  full  maturity ;  skin  or 
shell  thick  and  hard,  and  more  or  less  thickly  covered  with 
prominent,  wart-like  excrescences ;  flesh  comparatively  thick, 
yellow,  sweet,  fine-grained,  and  of  excellent  flavor,  —  com- 
paring favorably  in  all  respects  with  that  of  the  Sugar 
Pumpkin.  It  is  a  productive  sort,  and  its  flesh  much  drier 
and  more  sugary  than  the  peculiar,  green,  and  warty  appear- 
ance of  the  fruit  would  indicate. 

When  cooked,  it  should  be  divided  into  pieces  of  con* 
venient  size;  the  seeds,  and  loose,  stringy  parts  removed 
from  the  inner  surface  of  the  flesh,  and  then  boiled  or  baked 
in  the  skin  or  shell ;  afterwards  scooping  out  the  flesh,  as  is 
practised  with  the  Hubbard  Squash,  or  other  hard-shelled 
varieties  of  pumpkins.  It  is  an  excellent  pie-variety,  and 
selected  specimens  will  be  found  of  good  quality  when  served 
as  squash  at  the  table.     Season  from  February  to  March. 

®^S^£^^      Habit  of  the  plant,  and  form  of  the  fruit, 
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rioular  to  the  CommoD  TeUow  Field  Pumpkin.  The  size, 
boirever,  will  average  less ;  although  specimens  may  some- 
times be  procured  as  large  as  the  dimension  given  for  Ihe 
Common  Yellow.  Color  yellow,  striped  and  variegated  with 
green,  —  aft«r  being  gathered,  the  green  becomes  gradually 
softer  aud  paler,  and  the  yellow  deeper  j  flesh  yellow,  mod- 
erately thick,  and,  though  by  soiue  considered  of  superior 
quality,  has  not  the  fine,  dry,  and  well-£avored  character 
csBential  for  table  use  ;  seeds  similar  to  the  foregoing  sorts. 
The  Striped  Field  Pumpkin  is  a  hardy  sort,  and  yields 
well.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  liable  to  hybridize  with 
hU  the  varieties  of  the  family,  and  is  with  difficulty  preserved 
ID  an  nomized  condition. 

Plant  similar  in  its  character  and  seneral  ap-         Sukwt- 
Pumpkin, 
pearancc  to  the  Common  Field  PnmpkiD ;  fruit     skill  bvoai- 

small,  eight  or  nine  inches  at  its  broadest  diam- 
eter, and  about  six  inches  in  depth  ;  form  much  depressed, 
lunally  broadest  near  the  middle,  and  more  or  less  distinctly 
ribbed ;    skin  br^ht  orange-yellow  when  the  fruit  is  well 
ripened,  bard,  and  shell-like,  and  not 
easily  brokeu  by  the  nail ;  stem  quite 
long,  greenish,  furrowed,  and  some- 
what reticulated ;  flesh  of  good  thick- 
ness, light  yellow,  flue-grained,  sweet, 
aud  well  flavored ;  seeds  of  smaller 

size  than,  but  in  other  respects  eimi-  i 

lar  to,  those  of  the  Field  Pumpkin.  | 

The  variety  is  the  smallest  of  the 
sorts  usually  employed  for  field  cul- 
tivation.     It   is,  however,   a   most  to^i-^oniun. 
abundant  bearer,  rarely  faib  in  maturing  its  crops  perfectly, 
is  of  first-rale  quality,  and  may  be  justly  styled  aa  acquisi- 
tioD.     For  pies,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  family ; 
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and  it  is  superior  for  table  use  to  many  of  the  garden 
squashes.  The  facility  with  which  it  hybridizes  or  mixes 
with  other  kinds  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the 
variety  pure ;  the  tendency  being  to  increase  in  size,  to  grow 
longer  or  deeper,  and  to  become  warty ;  either  of  which 
conditions  may  be  considered  an  infallible  evidence  of  de- 
terioration. 

Varieties  sometimes  occur  more  or  less  marbled  and  spotted 
with  green ;  the  green,  however,  often  changing  to  yellow 
after  harvesting. 


SNAKE  OR   SERPENT  CUCUMBER. 
Cucumifl  flezuosuB. 

Though  generally  considered  as  a  species  of  cucumber,  this 
plant  should  properly  be  classed  with  the  melons.  In  its 
manner  of  growth,  foliage,  flowering,  and  in  the  odor  and 
taste  of  the  ripened  fruit,  it  strongly  resembles  the  musk- 
melon.  The  fruit  is  slender  and  flexuous ;  frequently  meas- 
ures more  than  three  feet  in  length ;  and  is  often  gracefully 
coiled  or  folded  in  a  serpent-like  form.  The  skin  is  green  ; 
the  flesh,  while  the  fruit  is  forming,  is  greenish- white,  —  at 
maturity,  yellow;  the  seeds  are  yellowish-white,  oval,  flat- 
tened, often  twisted  or  contorted  like  those  of  some  varieties 
of  melons,  and  retain  their  vitality  five  years. 

Planting  and  Cultivation,  —  The  seeds  should  be  planted 
in  May,  in  hills  six  feet  apart.  Cover  half  an  inch  deep, 
and  allow  three  plants  to  a  hill. 

Use,  —  The  fruit  is  sometimes  pickled  in  the  manner  of 
the  Common  Cucumber,  but  is  seldom  served  at  table  sliced 
in  its  crude  state.  It  is  generally  cultivated  on  account 
of  its  serpent-like  form,  rather  than  for  its  value  as  an 
esculent. 

Well-grown  specimens  are  quite  attractive ;  and,  as  curi- 
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0118  vegetable   productions,  contribute  to   the   interest  and 
varietj  of  horticultural  exhibitions. 


THE    SQUASH. 

All  the  varieties  are  tender  annuals,  and  of  tropical  origin. 
They  only  thrive  well  in  a  warm  temperature  ;  and  the  seed 
should  not  be  sown  in  spring  until  all  danger  from  frost  is 
past,  and  the  ground  is  warm  and  thoroughly  settled ;  as, 
aside  from  the  tender  nature  of  the  plant,  the  seed  is  ex- 
tremely liable  to  rot  in  the  ground  in  continued  damp  and 
cold  weather. 

Any  good,  well-enriched  soil  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
the  Squash.  The  hills  should  be  made  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  depth,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  then  filled  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the  surface  with  well-digested  com- 
post ;  afterwards  adding  sufficient  fine  loam  to  raise  the  hill 
an  inch  or  two  above  the  surrounding  level.  On  this  plant 
twelve  or  fifteen  seeds,  covering  about  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  deep.  Keep  the  earth  about  the  plants  loose  and  clean, 
and  from  time  to  time  remove  the  surplus  vines,  leaving  the 
most  stocky  and  vigorous.  Three  plants  are  sufficient  for  a 
bill ;  to  which  number  the  hills  should  ultimately  be  thinned, 
making  the  final  thinning  when  all  danger  from  bugs  and 
other  vermin  is  past.  The  dwarfs  may  be  planted  four  feet 
apart ;  but  the  running  sorts  should  not  be  less  than  six  or 
eight.  The  custom  of  cutting  or  nipping  off  the  leading 
shoot  of  the  running  varieties  is  now  practised  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  the  impression  that  it  both  facilitates  the  formation 
of  fruitful  laterals  and  the  early  maturing  of  the  fruit. 
Whether  the  amount  of  product  is  increased  by  the  process, 
is  not  yet  determined. 

In  giving  the  following  descriptions,  no  attempt  has  been 

17* 
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made  to  present  them  under  scientific  divisions;  but  they 
have  been  arranged  as  they  are  in  this  country  popularly 
understood :  — 

Summer  Varieties,  — 

s^uSiL  ^^*^*    running,    not  of   stocky    habit,    but 

EABLTAPP1.B.  healthy  and  vigorous;  fruit  obtusely  conical, 
three  inches  broad  at  the  stem,  and  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  depth;  skin  yellowish-white,  thin  and  tender  while  the 
fruit  is  young,  hard  and  shell-like  when  ripe ;  flesh  dry  and 
well  flavored  in  its  green  state,  and  often  of  good  quality  at 
full  maturity. 

The  fruit  is  comparatively  small ;  and  on  this  account  the 
variety  is  very  little  cultivated. 


Plant  dwarfish  or  bushy  in  habit,  generally 


Bush  Sum- 
mer Warted 
Orookneok.    about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height  or  len<nh : 

yitLoi^svu-    fruit  largest  at  the  blossom-end,  and  taperin<r 

MSB    WaSTKD  ^ 

cSTt^JI^iB.  gradually  to  a  neck,  which  is  solid,  and  more 
or  less  curved;  size  medium, — average  speci- 
mens, when  suitable  for  use,  measuring  about  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
broadest  part;  the  neck  is  usually  about 
two  inches  in  thickness  ;  color  clear,  bright- 
yellow  ;  skin  very  warty,  thin,  and  easily 
broken  by  the  nail  while  the  fruit  is  young, 
and  suitable  for  use,  —  as  the  season  of 
maturity  approaches,  the  rind  gradually 
becomes  firmer,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  is 
hard  and  shell-like ;  flesh  greenish-yel- 
low, dry,  and  well  flavored ;  seeds  com- 
paratively small,  broad  in  proportion  to 
the  length,  and  of  a  pale  yellow  color. 
About  four  hundred  are  contained  in  an 

rv«i«««u«  Bttih  Slimmer  Wart*d 

ounce.  Crookneck  Sqaaah. 
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The  Bush  Summer  Crookneck  is  generally  esteemed  the 
finest  of  the  summer  varieties,  but  is  used  only  while  young 
and  tender,  or  when  the  skin  can  be  easily  pierced  or  broken 
by  the  nail.  After  the  fruit  hardens,  the  flesh  becomes  wa- 
tery, coarse,  strong-flavored,  and  unfit  for  table  use. 

On  account  of  the  dwarfish  character  of  the  plants,  the 
hills  may  be  made  four  feet  apart.  Three  plants  will  be  suf- 
ficient for  a  hill. 

This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Early  Yellow  Sarly  "White 

''  *^  Bash  Boal- 

Scallopcd.      The    plant  has   the   same   dwarf        loped. 

,.  «i»-i  .  WniTt  Pattt- 

babit,  and  the  fruit  is  nearly  of  the  same  size    ^J;,JpJj;i'jJ2i 
and  form.     The  principal  distinction  between     8callop«d. 
the  varieties  consists  in  the  difference  of  color. 

By  some  the  white  variety  is  considered  a  little  inferior 
in  fineness  of  texture  and  in  flavor  to  the  yellow ;  though  the 
white  is  much  the  more  abundant  in  the  markets.  Both  of 
the  varieties  are  hardy  and  productive ;  and  there  is  but 
little  difference  in  the  season  of  their  maturity. 

In  the  month  of  June,  large  quantities  are  shipped  from 
the  Southern  and  Middle  States  to  the  North  and  East,  where 
they  anticipate  from  two  to  three  weeks  the  products  of  the 
home-market  gardens ;  the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  trans- 
portation rendering  nearly  profitless  the  efforts  of  gardeners 
to  obtain  an  early  crop.  As  the  variety  keeps  well,  and  suf* 
fers  little  from  transportation,  the  squashes  are  generally 
found  fresh  and  in  good  order  on  their  arrival. 


Plant  dwarf,  of  rather  erect  habit,  and  about  Early  Tellow 

,«  .  '  BuBh Seal- 

two  feet  and  a  half  in  height ;    leaves  large,         loped. 

clear  green  ;  frmt  somewhat  of  a  hemispherical  YSHow'ivuul' 
form,  expanded  at  the  edge,  which  is  deeply        8cai.lof. 
and  very  regularly  scalloped.      When   suitable  for  use,  it 
measures  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  inches  in 
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depth ;    but,   whcD    fully   matured,    the 

diameter  is  often  ten  or  twelve  inches, 

and  even  upwards.    Color  yellow  ;  ekin, 

'  while  young,  thin,  and  easily  pierced,  — 

at  maturity,  hard  and  shell-like ;  flesh 

_  pale  yellow,  tolerably  fine-grained,  and 

E.rt,T,Do-B«KB-u.p^  ^^11  flavored,  — not,  however,  quit«  go 

dry  and  eweet  as    that  of  the  Summer  Crookneck ;    geeda 

broader  in  proportion  to  their  length  than  the  seeds  of  most 

TarieticR,  and  of  comparatively  small  size.      Fmir  hundred 

and  twenty-five  weigh  an  ounce. 

This  variety  lias  been  common  to  the  gardens  of  this 
country  for  upwards  of  a  century,  during  which  period  the 
form  and  general  character  have  been  very  slightly,  if  at  all, 
changed.  When  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bush  Summer 
Crookneck,  the  surface  sometimes  exhibits  the  same  wart-like 
excrescences  ;  but  there  is  little  difhcully  in  procuring  seeds 
that  will  prove  true  to  the  description  above  given. 

Like  the  Summer  Crookneck,  the  scalloped  squashes  are 
used  while  young  or  in  a  green  state.  After  the  hardening 
of  the  skin,  or  shell,  the  flesh  generally  becomes  coarse,  wa- 
tery, strong-flavored,  and  unfit  for  the  table. 

The  hills  should  be  made  about  four  feet  apart,  and  three 
plants  allowed  to  a  hill.  Season  from  the  beginning  of  July 
to  the  middle  or  last  of  August. 

SskSquhIi.       An  ornamental  variety,  generally  cultivated 
in.  for  its  peculiar,  egg-like   fruit,  which  usually 

measures  about  three  inches  in  length,  and  two  inches  or 
two  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Skin,  or  shell,  while.  It  is 
seldom  used  as  an  esculent ;  though,  in  its  young  state, 
the  flesh  is  quite  similar  in  flavor  and  texture  to  that  of 
the  scalloped  varieties.  "  If  trained  to  a  trellis,  or  when 
allowed  to  cover   a  dry  branching  tree,  it   is  quite   oma- 
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mental,  and,  in  its  ripened  state,  is  quite  interesting,  and 
attractive  at  public  exhibitions."  Increase  of  size  indicates 
mixture  or  deterioration. 

"  It  has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  Egg-squash  was 
8  native  of  Astrachan,  in  Tartary.  Dr.  'Loroche  included  it 
in  a  list  of  plants  not  natives  of  Astrachan,  but  cultivated 
only  in  gardens  where  it  is  associated  with  such  exotics  as 
Indian  corn,  or  maize,  with  which  it  was  probably  introduced 
directly  or  indirectly  from  America.  We  also  learn  from 
Loroche  that  this  species  varied  in  form,  being  sometimes 
pear-shaped  ;  that  it  was  sometimes  variegated  in  color  witli 
green  and  white,  and  the  shell  served  instead  of  boxes. 
Here  we  have  plainly  indicated  the  little  gourd-like,  hard- 
shelled,  and  variegated  squashes  that  are  oflen  cultivated  as 
ornamental  plants. 

"From  these  and  similar  authorities  it  is  evident  that 
snmmer  squashes  were  originally  natives  of  America,  where 
80  many  of  them  were  found  in  use  by  the  Indians  when  the 
country  began  to  be  settled  by  Europeans."  —  Dr.  T,  W, 
Harris^  in  Pennsylvania  Farm  Journal, 

Fruit  similar  in  size  and  form  to  the  Yel-     GhreenBush 

Scalloped, 
low  or  White  Bush  Scalloped;   skin  or  shell 

bottle   green,  marbled   or   clouded  with  shades   of  lighter 

green.     It    is   comparatively  of  poor  quality,  and  is  little 

cultivated. 

"  Plant  dwarf,  but  of  strong  and  vigorous   Green-Striped 
habit ;  fruit  of  small  size,  bell-shaped  ;  colors 
dark  green  and  white,  striped. 

**  An  early  but  not  productive  sort,  little  cultivated  at  the 
North  or  East,  but  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
the  -New  York  market.  It  is  eaten  both  whUe  green  and 
when  fully  ripe." 
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Irfurge  Sum-         A  large  variety  of  the  Bush  or  Dwarf  Sum- 
mer iVartod  /^      1       1 
Grookneok.     mer  Crookneck.    Plant  twelve  feet  and  upwards 

in  length,  running ;  fruit  of  the  form  of  the  last  named,  but 
of  much*  greater  proportions,  —  sometimes  attaining  a  length 
of  nearly  two  feet  5  skin  clear,  bright  yellow,  and  thickly 
covered  with  the  prominent  wart-like  excrescences  peculiar 
to  the  varieties ;  flesh  greenish  yellow,  and  of  coarser  tex- 
ture than  that  of  the  Dwarf  Summer  Crookneck.  Hardy 
and  very  productive.  The  hills  should  be  made  six  feet 
apart. 

Oranice.  Fruit  of  the  size,  form,  and  color  of  an  orange. 

BA3IT1ACA.  Though  generally  cultivated  for  ornament,  and 
considered  more  curious  than  useful,  *'*'  some  of  them  are  the 
very  best  of  the  summer  squashes  for  table  use ;  far 
superior  to  either  the  scalloped  or  warted  varieties."  When 
trained  as  directed  for  the  £gg-squash,  it  is  equally  showy 
and  attractive. 


Variesated  Pale  yellow,  or  nearly  white,  variegated  with 

SuBii  Soal-  A .         . 

loped.         green.     Very  handsome,  but  of  inferior  quality. 


Autumn  and  Winter  Varieties,  — 

Autumnal         Plant  twelve  feet  or  more  in  lenfilh,  moder- 
Marrow.  . 

J.  M.  ivM.      ately  vigorous ;  fruit  ovoid,  pointed  at  the  ex- 

BoiTOirMAitsow.  ...  . 

vomo*  PS.  tremities,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  and  seven 
inches  in  diameter ;  stem  very  large,  fleshy,  and  contracted  a 
little  at  its  junction  with  the  fruit,  —  the  summit,  or  blossom- 
end,  oflen  tipped  with  a  small  nipple  or  wart  like  excrcsenoc  ; 
skin  remarkably  thin,  easily  bruised  or  broken,  cream-yel- 
low at  the  time  of  ripening,  but  changing  to  red  after  har- 
vesting, or  by  remaining  on  the  plants  afler  full  maturity ; 
flesh  rich,  salmon-yellow,  remarkably  dry,  fine-grained,- and 
in   sweetness   and  excellence    surpassed   by  few  varieties. 
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The  seeds  are  Inrge,  thick,  and  pure  white ;  the  surface,  in 
appearance  and  lo  the  touch,  resembles  glovc'leather  or 
dressed  goat-skin.  About  one  hundred  are  contained  in 
an  ouDCe. 

In  favorable  seasons 
ihe  Autumnal  Marrow 
Squash  will  be  suffi- 
ciently grown  for  use 
early  in  August,  and, 
if  kept  from  cold  and 
dampness,  may  be  pre- 
sened  till  March. 

Mr.  John  M.  Ives, 
of   Salem,     who    wa3 
awarded  a  piece  of  sil- 
ver plate  by  the  Masaachnsetla  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
inlroduction  of  this  valuable  variety,  has  furnished  the  follow- 
ing statement  relative  to  its  origin  and  dissemination:  — 

Bai^m,  Uaii.,  Fab.  T,  19£S. 

Deab  Sik,  —  Ah  requested,  I  fonrard  you  a  few  facta  relative 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Autumnal  Marrow  Squash,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  ba«  extended  not  only  oTer  our  entire  country,  but 
throughout  Europe.  In  succeed!  better  in  England  than  the 
Crooknecka,  and  may  be  seen  in  great  abundance  eTery  season  at 
CoTcnt-Oarden  Market,  in  London. 

Eariy  in  the  spring  of  1831,  a  friend  of  mine  from  Northamp- 
ton, in  this  State,  brought  to  my  grounds  a  specimen  of  this 
vegetable,  of  five  or  sis  pounds*  welght>  which  he  called  "  Vegeta- 
ble MamnT."  As  it  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  true  Vegetable 
Marrow,  either  in  its  form  or  color,  I  planted  the  seeds,  and  was 
lucces^ful  in  raising  eight  or  ten  specimens.  Finding  it  a  superior 
vegetable,  with  a  sldn  as  thin  as  the  inner  envelope  of  en  egg,  and 
the  flesh  of  fine  texture,  and  bUo  that  it  was  in  eating  early  in  the 
fall,  I  ventured  to  call  it  "Autumnal  Marrow  Squash,"  Soon  a 
dnwing  was  made,  and  forwarded,  with  a  description,   to  the 
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"Horticultural  Register"  of  Fessenden,  and  also  to  the  "New 
England  Farmer." 

In  cultivating  this  vegetable,  I  found  the  fruit  to  average  from 
eight  to  nine  pounds,  particularly  if  grown  on  newly  broken-up 
sod  or  grass  land.  From  its  facility  in  hybridizing  with  the  tribe 
of  pumpkins,  I  consider  it  to  be,  properly  speaking,  a  fine-grained 
pumpkin.  The  first  indication  of  deterioration  or  mixture  will  be 
manifested  in  the  thickening  of  the  skin,  or  by  a  green  circle  or 
coloring  of  green  at  the  blossom-end. 

More  recently,  I  have  been  informed,  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
I  was  indebted  for  the  first  specimen,  that  the  seeds  came  originally 
from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  were  accustomed  to  visit  that 
city  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  it 
beyond  this.     It  is,  unquestionably,  an  accidental  hybrid. 

Yours  truly, 

John  M.  Ive& 

Mr.  F.  Burr,  Jun. 

DwarfVe'  -  ^  sub-variety  of  the  Vegetable  Marrow,  with 
table  Marrow,  a  dwarf,  reclining  stem,  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  in  height  or  length.  The  fruit  has  the  form  and 
color  of  the  running  variety,  but  is  of  smaller  size,  gener- 
ally measuring  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and  about 
three  inches  in  diameter. 

The  variety  is  hardy,  productive,  comes  early  into  use, 
and  will  keep  through  the  winter,  though  much  inferior  to 
the  Boston  Marrow,  Hubbard,  and  like  sorts,  as  a  table  vc<'- 
etable ;  it  is  excellent  as  a  pie-squash,  and  is  well  suited  for 
cultivation  in  humid  climates,  or  cold  latitudes,  as  the  fruit 
forms  early  in  the  season,  and  is  soon  ripened. 

Canada  The  plants  of  this   variety   are    similar    in 

Orookneok.  '' 

habit  to  those  of  the  Common  Winter  Crook- 
neck  ;  but  the  foliage  is  smaller,  and  the  growth  less  luxu- 
riant.    In  point  of  size  the  Canada  Crookneck  is  the  smallest 
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of  il8  class.  When  the  variety  is  unmixed  the  weight  sel- 
dom exceeds  five  or  six  pounds.  It  is  sometimes  bottle- 
formed  ;  but  the  neck  is  generally  small,  solid,  and  curved  in 
Ihe  form  of  the  Large  Winter  Crooknecks.  The  seeds  are 
coDlaioed  at  the  blosaom-end,  which  expands  somewhat  ab- 
ruptly, and  is  oflen  slightly  ribbed.  Skin  of  moderate  thick- 
ness, and  easily  pierced  by  the  nail ;  color,  when  fully  ripened, 
cream-yellow,  but,  if  long  kept,  becoming  duller  and  darker ; 
flesh  satmon-red,  very  close-grained,  dry,  aweet,  and  fine- 
flavored  ;  seeds  comparatively  small,  of  a  grayish  or  dull 
white  color,  with  a  rough  and  uneven  yellowish-brown  bor- 
<Ier ;  three  hundred  are  contained  iu  an  ounce. 


The  Canada  is  unquestionably  the  best  of  the  Crookuecked 
sorts.  The  vines  are  remarkably  hardy  and  prolific,  yielding 
almost  a  certain  crop  both  Korth  and  South.  The  variety 
ripens  early ;  the  plants  suffer  but  little  from  the  depredations 
of  bugs  or  worms ;  and  the  fruit,  with  trifling  care,  may  be 
preserved  throughout  the  year.  It  is  also  quite  uniform  iu 
quality ;  being  seldom  of  the  coarse  and  stringy  character  so 
common  to  other  varieties  of  this  class. 

Somewhat  of  the  form  and  color  of  the  Com-        Ouhmw. 
mon  Winter  Crookneck,     Two  prominent  vari-  ■■"'■ 

eties,  however,  occur.     The  first  is  nearly  round ;  the  other 
16 
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curved,  or  of  the  ahape  of  a  hunter's  horn.  The  latter  is 
the  most  desirable.  It  is  not  cultivated  or  generally  known 
ia  New  England  or  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  United 
States ;  for  though  well  suited  to  Lonisiana  and  other  portions 
of  the  South,  where  it  is  much  esteemed,  it  is  evidently  too 
tender  for  cultivation  where  the  seasons  are  comparatively 
short  and  cool. 

In  an  experimental  trial  by  the  late  Dr.  Harris,  specimens 
raised  from  seed  received  from  New  Jersey  "  did  not  ripen 
well,  and  many  decayed  before  half  ripe." 

The  Crooknecks  of  New  England  "  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  Oashaw  by  the  want  of  a  persistent  style,  and  by 
their  furrowed  and  club-shaped  fruit-stems." 

OoooK-Nnt  Fruit  oval,  elongated,  sixteen  to  twenty  inches 

CcKot  sdvub.  in  length,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  and  upwards ;  skin 


thin,  easily  pierced  or  broken,  of  an  ash-gray  color,  spotted, 
and  marked  with  light  drab  and  nankeen-brown,  —  the  fui^ 
rows  dividing  the  ribs  light  drab ;  stem  small ;  flesh  deep 
orange-yellow,  of  medium  thickness ;  seeds  pure  white, 
broader  in  proportion  to  their  length  tbaa  those  of  the 
Hubbard  or  Boston  Marrow. 
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The  quality  of  the  CocoA-nut  Squash  is  extremely  varia* 
ble.  Sometimes  the  flesh  is  fiDe-grained,  dry,  sweet,  and  of 
&  rich,  nut-like  flavor;  but  well-dereloped  and  apparently 
weU-matored  specimens  are  often  coarse,  fibrous,  watery,  and 
Dufltfor  table  use.  The  variety  ripens  in  September,  and 
will  keep  till  March  or  April. 


Plant   healthy  and   of  vigorous  habit,  oflen  Oiutwd 

twenty  feet  and  upwards  in  length ;  fruit  ob- 
long, gathered  in  deep  folds  or  wrinkles  at  the  stem,  near 


which  it  is  the  smallest,  abruptly  Bhort«ned  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  prominently  marked  by  large,  rounded,  length- 
wise elevations,  and  corresponding  deep  furrows  or  depres- 
sions;  skin,  or  shell,  cream-white;  flesh  pnle  yellow,  not 
remarkable  for  solidity,  or  fineness  of  texture,  but  well 
flavored ;  the  seeds  are  yellowish-white,  and  readily  distin- 
guiahed  from  those  of  other  varieties  by  their  long  and  nar> 
row  form.  Under  favorable  conditions  of  anil  and  season, 
the  Custard  Squash  attains  a  large  size ;  oflen  measuring 
twenty  inches  and  npwards  in  length,  eight  or  (en  inches 
in  diameter,  and  weighing  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
pounds. 


1 
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It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  productive  of  all  varie- 
ties. Crops  are  recorded  of  fourteen  tons  from  an  acre.  It 
is  esteemed  by  some  for  pies  ;  but,  as  a  table  squash,  is  in- 
ferior to  most  other  sorts.  Its  great  yield  makes  it  worthy 
the  attention  of  agriculturists,  as  it  would  doubtless  prove  a 
profitable  variety  to  be  cultivated  for  stock. 

From  the  habit  of  the  plant,  the  form  and  character  of  the 
fruit,  and  its  great  hardiness  and  productiveness,  it  appears 
to  be  allied  to  the  Vegetable  Marrow. 

Hgg-Shaped,  Fruit  large,  weighing  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
Thomp.  pounds  ;  but  in  rich,  highly  manured  soil,  and 
with  only  a  few  on  each  plant,  it  may  be  grown  to  upwards 
of  fifly  pounds'  weight.  It  is  short,  ovate,  sometimes  taper- 
ing rather  abruptly.  Skin,  or  shell,  hard,  of  a  reddish  color ; 
flesh  Arm,  red,  excellent  in  a  ripe  state  cooked  as  a  vegetable, 
or  in  any  other  way  in  which  squashes  are  prepared.  The 
stems  run  to  a  great  length,  and  bear  all  along  most  abun- 
dantly. Altogether,  it  is  a  sort  highly  deserving  of  cul- 
tivation. 

It  was  brought  into  notice  by  John  Reeves,  Esq.,  who  has 
contributed  to  horticulture  many  valuable  plants  from  China, 
where  he  resided  for  many  years. 

Plant  in  hills  eight  feet  apart,  and  thin  to  two  plants 
to   a  hill. 

Honoluln.  Plant  twelve  feet  or  more  in  length,  remark- 

ably strong  and  vigorous;  leaves  very  large,  —  leaf-stems 
often  three  feet  and  upwards  in  length ;  fruit  large,  oblate, 
depressed  about  the  stem,  broadly,  and  sometimes  deeply, 
but  in  general  faintly,  ribbed ;  skin  moderately  thick,  but 
not  shell-like,  of  an  ash-green  color,  often  striped  and  va- 
riegated with  drab  or  lighter  shades  of  green;  flesh  red- 
dish-orange, very  thick,  of  good  flavor,  but  less   dry  and 
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tweet  than  that  of  the 
Hobb&rd  or  BoBton  Mar* 
row;  seeds  large,  white. 
This  receatly  iDtroduced 
Tariety  is  hardy,  produc- 
tive, a  good  keeper,  ex- 
cellent for  pies,  and  by 
some  esteemed  for   table 

Specimens     frequently 
occur  of  a  reddish  cream 

color,  striped  aud  marked  nomiiBm  snuun. 

with  drab  or  pale  yellow. 

Plant  similar  in  character  and  appearance  to      Hubbard. 

'^'^  J.J.I/.artffoTy. 

thatof  the  Autumnal  Marrow;  fruit  irregularly 
oval,  sometimes  ribbed,  but  often  without  rib-marldngs,  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  in  length,  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  weighing  from  seven  to  nine  pounds,  —  some  spec- 
imens terminate  quite  obtusely,  others  taper  sharply  towards 
the  extremities,  which  are  frequently  bent  or  curved ;  skin, 
or  shell,  dense  and  hard,  nearly  one  eighth  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  overspread  with  numerous  small  protuberances ;  stem 
fleshy,  but  not  large  ;  color  variable,  always  rather  dull,  and 
■isnally  clay-blue  or  deep  olive-green,  — the  upper  surface,  if 
loag  exposed  to  the  sun,  assuming  a  brownish  cast,  and  the 
under  surface,  if  deprived  of  light,  becoming  orange-yellow ; 
flesh  rich  salmon-yellow,  thicker  than  that  of  the  Autumnal 
Marrow,  fine-grained,  sweet,  dry,  and  of  most  excellent 
flavor,  —  in  this  last  respect  resembling  that  of  roasted  or 
boiled  chestnuts  ;  seeds  white,  —  similar  to  those  of  the  Au- 
tnmnal  Marrow.  Season  from  September  to  June ;  but  the 
flesh  is  dryest  and  sweetest  during  autumn  and  the  early 
part  of  winter. 

18* 
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The  Hubbard  Squash 
'  should  be  grown  in  hiUa 
MTSD  feet  apart,  and 
three  plants  allowed  to  a 
bill.  It  is  esseatial  that 
the  planting  be  made  as 
far  as  possible  from  simi- 
lar Tarieties,  as  it  mixes, 
Hubbud  squih.  or    hybridizes,     readily 

with  all  of  its  kind.  Id 
point  of  productiveness  it  is  about  equal  to  the  AutnmDal 
Marrow.  The  average  yield  from  six  acres  was  nearly  five 
tans  of  marketable  squashes  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  who  brou^t 
this  excellent  variety  to  notice,  and  through  whose  exertions 
it  has  become  widely  disseminated,  states  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Marblehead  about  sixty  years  since  by  an  elderly 
man,  who  followed  marketing,  from  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
Though  there  appears  to  be  nothing  in  its  history  that  for- 
bids its  having  been  previously  cultivated  elsewhere,  veiy 
few  have  claimed  this  to  have  been  the  fact,  and  none 
who  have  done  so  seem  to  have  stood  (he  lest  of  a  fair 
criticism. 

The  original  squash  was  green,  and  the  blue  sub-varie^  is 
believed  to  have  been  produced  by  a  cross  with  the  Sweet 
Potato  Squash.  In  the  color  of  the  shell  of  these  hybrids, 
in  the  lighter  orange  tint  of  the  flesh,  and  sometimes  in  the 
form,  the  old  Sweet  Potato  variety  can  yet  be  traced. 

Italian  Tw  Plant  dwarf,  bushy,  with  short,  reclining 
low.  Tkomp.  stems,  and  upright  leaves,  which  are  deeply 
five-lobed.  The  fruits  are  used  when  the  flowers  are  about 
to  drop  from  their  ends.  They  are  then  from  four  to  five 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 
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When  ripe,  the  frait  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  of  a  pale 
yellow,  striped  with  green,  and  should  be  used  in  the  joung, 
green  state;  when  mature,  it  is  less  esteemed  than  many 
other  sorts.  The  plants  bear  abundantly,  and,  as  they  do 
not  run,  may  be  grown  in  smaller  compass  than  the  true 
Vegetable  Marrow. 

This  is  the  largest-fruited  variety  known.    In    Kunmotti. 
a  Terr  rich  compost,  and  under  favorable  con-  siv.  labobYbl- 

^  *        '  LOW  OovBo,  or 

ditions  of  climate,  it  grows  to  an  enormous  size,     "'j^"- 

,  CtrOOBBITA  Max- 

Fruit  weighmg  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  "'a* 

IB  not  uncommon ;  and  instances,  though  exceptional,  are  re- 
corded of  weights  ranging  from  two  hundred  to  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

The  leaves  are  large,  and  the  stems  thick,  running  along 
the  ground  to  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  if  not 
stopped,  and  readily  striking  root  at  the  joints. 

The  fruit  is  round,  or  oblate ;  sometimes  flattened  on  the 
under  side,  owing  to  its  great  weight ;  sometimes  obtusely 
ribbed,  yellowish,  or  pale  buff,  and  frequently  covered  to  a 
considerable  extent  with  a  gray  netting.  Flesh  deep  yel- 
low ;  seeds  white. 

It'  is  used  only  in  its  full-grown  or  ripe  state,  in  which  it 
will  keep  for  several  months,  and  even  during  the  winter,  if 
stored  in  a  dry,  warm  situation.  The  flesh  is  sweet,  though 
generally  coarse-grained  and  watery.  It  is  used  in  soups  and 
stews,  and  also  for  pies ;  but  is  seldom  served  Hke  squash  at 
the  table. 

Plant  nmning ;  leaves  small,  smooth,  striped  NaivoUiMi. 
and  marked  with  white  along  the  nerves ;  fruit  nearly  two 
feet  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  five  inches  in  its  smallest 
diameter,  bent  at  the  middle,  and  broadly  but  faintly  ribbed. 
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—  it  increases  in  size  towards  the  extremities,  but  is  largest 
at  the  blossom-end,  where  it  reaches  a  diameter  of  ei^t  or 
ten  inches;  skin  bright  green;  stem  small;  flesh  bright, 
clear  yellow ;  the  neck  is  entirely  solid,  and  the  seed-end  has 
an  unusually  small  cavity ;  seeds  dull  white. 

The  late  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  describes  it  as  foUows : 
*^  New,  very  heavy ;  having  a  large,  solid  neck,  and  a  small 
cavity  for  the  seeds.  Flesh  sweet,  dry,  and  somewhat 
coarse,  but  not  stringy.  Very  superior  for  pies,  and  a  good 
keeper." 

Ffttagoniaa.  A  large,  long  Squash,  prominently  ribbed. 
It  differs  little  in  form  or  size  from  the  Custard.  Skin  deep 
green ;  flesh  pale  yellow ;  seeds  of  medium  size,  yellowish- 
white. 

The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  the  yield  abundant ; 
but  its  quality  is  inferior,  and  the  variety  can  hardly  be 
considered  worthy  of  cultivation  for  table  use.  It  may, 
however,  prove  a  profitable  sort  for  growing  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Puritan.  Plant  ten  feet  and  upwards  in  length ;  leaves 

clear  green,  of  medium  size ;  fruit  bottle-formed,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  about  ten  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
broadest  part ;  neck  solid,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter ; 
average  weight  eight  to  ten  pounds ;  skin  thin,  usually  white 
or  cream-white,  striped,  and  marked  with  green,  though 
specimens  sometimes  occur,  from  unmixed  seed,  uniformly 
green ;  flesh  pale  yellow,  dry,  sweet,  mild,  and  well  fla- 
vored ;  seeds  of  medium  size,  white.  Season  from  August 
to  January. 

This  variety,  long  common  to  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of 
the   Old  Colony,  retains   its    distinctive   character  to  a  re- 
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mutable  degree,  even  when  grown 
under  the  most  unfavorable  circum- 
sUncee.  Seeds,  obtained  from  s 
gBrdeaer,  who  had  cultirated  the 
variety  indiBcrimiaately  among  nu- 
merous Bumtner  and  winter  kinds 
for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  pro- 
dnced  specimens  uniformly  true 
to  the  Domud  form,  color,  and 
quality.  It  is  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive, good  for  table  use,  excel- 
lent for  pies,  and  well  deserving 
of  cultivation. 

Plant  similar  in  character  to  tbat  of  the  Hub-  SwMt-Fotkto 
bard  or  Autumnal  Marrow ;   fruit  twelve   or 
foarteen   inches  long,  seven  or   eight  inches  thick,  Bome- 
limes  ribbed,  but  frequently  without  rib-markings ;  oblong, 


tapering  to  the  ends,  which  ar«  often  bent  or  carved  in  (he 
DUDner  of  some  of  the  types  of  the  Hubbard  ;  stem  of  me- 
dium size,  striated ;  skin  ash-green,  with  &  smooth,  polished 
nrface ;  flesh  salmon-yellow,  thick,  fine-grained,  dry,  and 
iweet,  —  if  the  variety  is  pure,  and  the  fruit  well  matured, 
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its  quality  approaches  that  of  the  Hubbard  aud  Autumnal 
Marrow ;  seeds  white. 

The  variety  is  hardy  and  productive,  keeps  well,  and  is 
deserving  of  cultivation.  When  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  last-named  sorts,  it  often  becomes  mixed,  and  rapidly 
degenerates.  In  its  purity  it  is  uniformly  of  one  color ; 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  under  surface,  which  is 
sometimes  paler  or  yellowish.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  variety  and  the  Hubbard  may  have  originated  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Ttubaa.  Plant  running ;  leaves  of  medinm  size,  soft, 

ci^  cncDaaiii  slightly  lobed  on  the  borders ;  &uit  rounded, 
flattened,  expanding  about  the  stem  to  a  brood,  plain,  brick* 
red  surface,  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  ia  diameter.    At  the 


blossom-end  the  fruit  suddenly  contracts  to  an  irregular, 
cone-like  point,  or  termination,  usually  of  a  greenish  color, 
striped  with  white,  but  sometimes  yellowish-white  without 
the  stripes  or  variegations ;  and  thus,  in  form  and  color, 
somewhat  resembles  a  turban,  whence  the  name.  Flesh 
orange-yellow,  thick,  ffne-grained,  sugary,  and  well  flavored ; 
seeds  white,  comparatively  short,  and  small. 


The  Turban  Sqnash  u  not  early,  and  should  have  a  rich, 
ir&rm  soil,  and  the  adTantage  of  the  whole  seaaoa.  Though 
iu  keeping  properties  are  not  particularly  good,  it  ia  e^ly  fit 
for  the  table ;  and  for  use  in  autumn  or  early  in  winter  must 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  best  of  all  varieties.  The  weight 
Taries  from  five  to  eight  pounds,  and  the  specific  gravity  is 
said  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  known  sort. 

Afler  harvesting,  tbe  frnit  should  be  immediately  stored  in 
a  dry  and  warm  sitnation,  laid  upon  the  aide  to  avoid  ii^ury 
lo  the  seed  or  acorn  end,  which  is  peculiarly  liable  to  decay, 
and  in  this  position  remain  undisturbed  till  reqnired  for  use. 

In  favorable  aituations,  and  under  higb  culture,  aix  tons 
have  been  obtained  from  an  acre. 

A  sub-variety — prob- 
ably the  result  of  accli- 
mation —  ia  known  as 
the  Improved  Turban. 
Compared  with  the  orig- 
ioa],  the  plant  is  hardier, 
jields  more  abundantly, 
and  the  fniit,  beaidea  be- 
ing quite  as  sweet  and  ^ 
delicate,  is  a  much  bet- 
ter keeper,  and  nearly  or  im»«n*  Ti.rt-»  Bqi»^ 
quite  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  best  Autumnal  Marrow, 

Plant  running ;  leaves  lai^,  not  lobed,  but  Vaiparkiao. 
cut  in  rounded  angles  on  the  borders;  fruit  "^"i pob" "«* 
oval,  about  sixteen  inches  in  length,  ten  or 
eleven  inches  in  diameter,  slightly  ribbed,  and  largest  at  the 
bloaaom-end,  which  oAen  terminates  in  a  wart-like  excrea- 
cence ;  skin  cream-white,  sometimes  smooth  and  polished, 
but  often  more  or  less  reticulated,  or  netted  ;  flesh  compara- 
tively thick,  orange-yellow,  generally  dry,  sweet,  and  well 
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flavored,  but  sometimes  fibrous  and  watery;  seeds  rather 
large,  nankeen-yellow,  smooth  and  glossy. 

The  variety  requires  the  whole  season  for  its  perfection. 
It  hybridizes  readily  with  the  Autumnal  Marrow  and 
kindred  sorts,  and  is  kept  pure  with  considerable  difficulty. 
It  is  in  use  from  September  to  spring.  The  variety,  if 
obtained  in  its  purity,  wiU  be  found  of  comparative  excel- 
lence, and  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  Stripes  and  clouds 
of  green  upon  the  sva&uce  are  infallible  evidences  of  mixture 
and  deterioration. 

The  late  Dr.  Harris,  in  a  communication  to  the  '^  Penn* 
sylvania  Farm  Journal,"  remarks  as  foUows :  ^^  The  Valpa- 
raiso squashes  (of  which  there  seem  to  be  several  varieties, 
known  to  cultivators  by  many  different  names,  some  of  them 
merely  local  in  their  application)  belong  to  a  peculiar  group 
of  the  genus  Cucwrhiia^  the  distinguishing  characters  of 
which  have  not  been  fully  described  by  botanists.  The  word 
'  squash,*  as  applied  to  these  fruits,  is  a  misnomer,  as  may 
be  shown  hereafter.  It  would  be  well  to  drop  it  entirely, 
and  to  call  the  fruits  of  this  group  ^  pompions,'  ^  pumpkins,' 
or  *  potirons.'  It  is  my  belief  that  they  were  originally 
indigenous  to  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  parts  of  the 
western  coast  of  America.  They  are  extensively  cultivated 
from  Chili  to  California,  and  also  in  the  West  Indies; 
whence  enormous  specimens  are  sometimes  brought  to  the 
Atlantic  States. 

^^  How  much  soever  these  Valparaiso  pumpkins  may  differ 
in  form,  size,  color,  and  quality,  they  all  agree  in  certain 
peculiarities  that  are  found  in  no  other  species  or  varieties 
of  Cucurbita,  Their  leaves  are  never  deeply  lobed  like  those 
of  other  pumpkins  and  squashes,  but  are  more  or  less  five- 
angled,  or  almost  rounded  and  heart-shaped,  at  base ;  they 
are  also  softer  than  those  of  other  pumpkins  and  squashes. 
The  summit,  or  blossom-end,  of  the  fruit  has  a  nipple-like 
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projectioD  updn  it,  consiating  of  the  permanent  fleshjr  style. 
The  &ujt>stalk  is  short,  nearly  cylindrical,  never  deeply  fir&- 
furrowed,  but  merely  longitudinally  fltriat«d  or  wrinkled,  and 
never  clarated,  or  enlaiged  with  projecting  angles,  next  to 
the  fruit.  With  few  exceptions,  they  contain  four  or  five 
doable  rows  of  seeds.  To  this  group  belongs  Mr.  Ives's 
Autumnal  Harrow  Sqaash  (or  Pumpkin)  ;  Commodore  Por- 
ter's Valparaiso  Squash  (Pumpkin)  ;  the  so.called  Mam- 
tootfa  Pumpkin,  or  Cveurbila  maxima  of  the  botanists ;  the 
Turban  or  Acorn  Squash  ;  Cucurbtta  pili/ormU  of  Duchesne ; 
the  Cashew  Pumpkin  ;  Stetson*s  Hybrid,  called  the  '  Wilder 
Squash  ; '  with  various  others." 

Plant  twelve  feet  and  upwards   in  length;     Twet^la 
leaves  deeply  flve-lobed ;  fruit  about  nine  inches        Tkomp. 
long,  and  of  an  elliptic  shape,  —  but  it  is  some- 
times grown  to  twice  that  length,  and  of  an  oblong  form ; 
Bnrface  sli^tly  uneven,  by  irregular,  longitudinal,  obtuse 
ribs,  which  terminate  in  a  projecting  apex  at  the  extremity 
of  the  fruit.    When  mature,  it  is  of  a  uniform  pale  yellow 
or  straw  color.     The  skin,  or  shell,  is  very  hard  when  the 
fruit    is    perfectly   ri- 
pened ;     flesh    white, 
tender,  and  succulent, 
even  till  the  seeds  are 
ripe.     It  may  be  used 
in  every  stage  of  its 
growth.     Some  prefer 

it  when  the  flower  is  v««bi.  m««  «,«!■. 

still  at  the  extremity  of  the  fniit;  others  like  it  older. 
When  well  ripened,  it  will  keep  throughout  the  winter,  if 
stored  in  a  perfectly  dry  place,  out  of  the  reach  of  fros', 
and  not  exposed  to  great  changes  of  temperature. 

To  have  Vegetable  Marrows  large  and  fine  for  winter,  the 
19 
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joung  firuit  should  be  regularlj  taken  oflf  for  use ;  and,  when 
the  plant  has  acquired  strength,  a  moderate  quantity  should 
be  allowed  to  set  for  maturity.  Sufficient  for  this  purpose 
being  reserved,  the  young  fruit  that  may  be  subsequently 
formed  should  be  removed  for  use  in  a  very  young  state. 
The  vines,  or  shoots,'  may  be  allowed  to  run  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  or  they  may  be  trained  against  a  wall, 
or  on  palings  or  trellises. 

The  seed  should  be  planted  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Winter  Crookneck  or 
Boston  Marrow. 

Wilder.  The  Wilder    Squash  was   produced,    about 

BBiD.  twelve  years  since,  from  the  Valparaiso  and 

the  Autumnal  Marrow,  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Stetson,  of  Braintree, 
Mass. ;  and  was  named  for  the  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  a 
gentleman  widely  known  for  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the 
advancement  of  agricultural  and  pomological  science  in  the 
United  States. 

The  plant  is  a  strong  grower,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
Valparaiso.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  ovoid,  but  rather  irregu- 
lar in  form,  broadly  and  faintly  ribbed  (sometimes,  however, 
without  rib-markings),  and  varies  in  weight  from  twelve  to 
thirty  pounds  and  upwards ;  stem  large,  striated  or  reticu- 
lated, and  oflen  turned  at  right  angles  near  its  connection 
with  the  fruit,  —  the  opposite  extremity  terminates  in  the 
wart^like  excrescence  peculiar  to  the  class;  skin  reddish- 
yellow,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Autumnal  Marrow ;  the  flesh 
is  remarkably  thick,  of  a  salmon-yellow  color,  sweet  and  well- 
flavored.  In  some  forms  of  cookery,  and  especially  for  pies, 
it  is  esteemed  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  variety. 
When  served  in  the  customary  manner  of  serving  squash  at 
table,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Hubbard  or  Autumnal  Marrow. 
The  seeds  are  white. 
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This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  familiar 
of  ttw  winter  Tarieties.     Plant  hard^  and  vigo- 
rou;  fruit  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  the  neck  solid  and 
nearly  cylindncal,  and  the  blossom-end  more  or  less  swollen. 
In  some  specimens  the  neck  is  nearly  straight ;  in  others, 
sweeping  or  circular ;  and  sometimes  the  extremities  nearly 
or  quite  approach   each   other.     Size  very  variable,  being 
affected  greatly  both  by  soil  and  season ;  the  weight  ranging 
from  Bix  to  forty  pounds  and  upwards.     A  specimen  was 
raised  by  Capuin  Josiah  Lovett,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  and  ex- 
hibited before  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  the  weight  of 
which  was  nearly  seventy  pounds. 
Color  sometimes  green,  but,  when 
fiiHy  mature,  often  cream-yellow. 
The  color,  like  that  of  the  Can- 
sdaCrookneek,  frequently  changes 
after  being  harvested.      If  green 
when  plucked,  it  gradually  becomes 

paler ;  or,  if  yellow  when  taken  "'"^  c™*n«fc  bvh*. 
from  the  vines,  it  becomes,  during  the  winter,  of  a  reddish 
cream-color.  Flesh  salmon-yellow,  not  uniform  in  texture 
or  solidity,  sometimes  close-grained,  sweet,  and  fine-flavored, 
and  sometimes  coarse,  stringy,  and  nearly  worthless  (or  the 
table ;  seeds  of  medium  size,  grayish* white,  the  border  darker, 
or  brownbh.     About  two  hundred  are  contained  in  an  onnce. 

It  is  a  hardy  and  productive  variety ;  ripens  its  crop 
with  great  certainty ;  suffers  less  from  the  depredations  of 
iasects  than  most  of  the  winter  sorts  ;  and,  if  protected  from 
cold  and  dampness  during  the  winter  months,  will  keep  the 
entire  year. 


This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  common  Winter        ^nnter 
.        .  Striped 

Crookneck.      Fruit   of  large   size,  varying  in      OrooknMk. 
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weight  from  six  to  twenty-five  pounds  ;  neck  large  and  solid ; 
seed-end  of  medium  size,  and  usually  smooth ;  skin  thin, 
pale  green  or  light  cream-white,  diversified  with  lengthwise 
stripes  and  plashes  of  bright  green,  ^^  the  colors  becoming 
gradually  softer  and  paler  after  gathering  ;  flesh  bright 
orange,  and,  like  that  of  the  Common  Winter  Crookneck, 
not  uniform  in  texture  or  in  flavor.  Different  specimens 
vary  greatly  in  these  respects ;  some  are  tough  and  stringy, 
others  fine-grained  and  well-flavored.  Seeds  not  distin- 
guishable, in  size,  form,  or  color,  from  those  of  the  Winter 
Crookneck. 

The  variety  is  hardy,  grows  luxuriantly,  is  prolific,  and 
keeps  well.  It  is  more  uniform  in  shape,  and  generally  more 
symmetrical,  than  the  Winter  Crookneck ;  though  varieties 
occur  of  almost  every  form  and  color  between  this  and  the 
last  named. 

As  the  plants  require  considerable  space,  the  hills  should 
not  be  less  than  eight  feet  apart.  Two  or  three  plants  are 
sufficient  for  a  hill. 

^'  The  '  Crookneck  Squash,'  as  it  is  commonly  but  incor- 
rectly called,  is  a  kind  of  '  pumpkin,'  —  perhaps  a  genuine 
species ;  for  it  has  preserved  its  identity,  to  our  certain 
knowledge,  ever  since  the  year  1686,  when  it  was  described 
by  Ray.  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Autumnal  Marrow, 
it  was  raised  in  large  quantities  for  table  use  during  the 
winter,  in  preference  to  pumpkins,  which  it  almost  entirely 
superseded.  Many  farmers  now  use  it  instead  of  pumpH 
kins  for  cattle,  —  the  vine  being  more  productive,  and  the 
fruit  containing  much  more  nutriment  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  It  varies  considerably  in  form  and  color.  The  best 
kinds  are  those  which  are  very  much  curved,  —  nearly  as 
large  at  the  stem  as  at  the  blossom-end,  —  and  of  a  rich 
cream-color.  It  is  said  to  degenerate  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  where,  probably,  the  Valparaiso  or  some 
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kindred  variety  may  bo  better    adapted  to  the  climate."  — 
Dr.  Harri*. 

A  new  Tariety,  recently  introduced  into  this     Tokobanut 
tountrj  from  Japan.     Stem  mnning,  attaining  a  length  of 
tvelve  feet  and  upwards ;    fruit  roundish,  much  flattened, 
strongly  ribbed,  deeply  sunk  at  the  blossom-end  and  about 
the  stem,  eight  or  ten  inches  at  its  largest  diameter,  and 
weighing  from  six  to  twelve 
pouuds.     Skin  waited,  green 
while  the  fruit  is  young,  but 
^nerwards  gradually  chang- 
ing to  yellow  or  dull  orange  ; 
stem  long  and  slender,  woody, 
cUrated   and   farrowed,  re- 
eembling  that  of  the  Sugar 
Fmapkin.    Flesh  orange-yel- 
low,  fiuc-graioed,    dry    and  ynknkimi  squiii. 
sweet.      Seeds   small,    somewhat  resembling  those   of  the 
Sialloped,   or  Warted  Crookneck.      Seasou   from  July   to 
Uirch. 

Disseminated  by  Mr.  James   Hogg,  of  Yorkville,  New 
Toik   Ciiy,   from   seeds   received  from  his   brother,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg,  at  Japan. 
19  • 
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CHAPTER    V. 

BRA8SICACE0US    PLANTS. 

Borecole,  or  KiJe.  Brooeoli.  Braaiel*  Sproati.  Cabbage.  Cialiflower. 
Colewoit.  CouicTronchud*,  OT  Portugal  Ckbbage.  EoU  RaU.  Pak- 
CboL    P«-Tnl,  or  CblBete  Cabbage.    Sttoj.    8ea.kale. 

BORECOLE,    OR    KALE. 
Biauica  oleracea  labellica. 
aOST  of  the  Borecoles   or  Kales   are    either 
H  aannaU  or  biennials.     As  a  class  they  form 
h^  neither  heads  as  the  Common  Cabbage,  nor 
SI  eatable  flowers  like  the  Broccoli  and  Canlt- 
-^  flower.    Some  of  the  varisties  attain  a  hei^t 
of  six  or  seven  feet ;  but  while  a  few  are  compact  and  sym- 
metrical  in  their  manner  of  growth,  and  of  good  qnaliry 
for    table    use,  many   are  "  ill-colored,    coarse,    rambling- 
growing,  and  comparatively  unpalatable   and   indigestible." 
PropagcUioa  and  Otdlure.  —  They  are   propagated   from 
seeds,  which,  in  size,  form,  and  color,  resemble  those  of 
the  Cabbage,  and  which    are  sown  at  the  time  of  Bowing 
the  seeds  of  the  Cabbi^  or  Cauliflower,  and  in  the  same 
manner.     Early  plants  may  be  started  in  a  hot-bed,  or  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  or  May. 
In  transplanting,  treat  the  plants  like  young  cabbages,  set- 
Ung  them  more  or  less  remote,  according  to  the  size  or  habit 
of  the  variety. 

Though  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  will  endure  quite  a 
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low  temperature,  they  are  generally  harvested  in  autumn, 
before  the  closing-up  of  the  ground.  If  reset  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  they  will  furnish  an  abundance  of  tender  sprouts, 
which,  when  cooked,  are  superior  in  flavor  and  delicacy  to 
the  Cabbage,  and  resemble  Coleworts  or  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Seed,  —  To  raise  seed,  select,  at  the  time  of  harvesting, 
two  or  three  well-grown  plants ;  take  them  up  entire  and 
store  them  in  the  cellar  for  the  winter.  In  April,  or  as  soon 
as  the  weather  becomes  mild,  transplant  them  two  feet  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  When  in  flower, 
the  plant  resembles  the  Cabbage  at  a  similar  stage  of  growth, 
and  should  be  staked,  or  otherwise  supported  to  prevent 
injury  from  wind. 

J.  £.  Teschemacher  gives  the  following  directions  for  cul- 
ture and  use :  — 

"  Sow,  the  middle  or  last  of  May,  a  small  bed  on  a  mod- 
erately rich  soil,  but  in  a  well-exposed  situation.  When  the 
jonng  plants  have  six  or  eight  leaves,  plant  them  six  or  eight 
inches  asunder,  water  well,  and  shade  for  a  few  days  against 
the  hot  sun.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  July,  or  middle  of 
August,  they  should  be  thick,  stocky  plants,  fit  for  final 
transplanting  to  the  spots  where  they  are  to  remain.  The 
ground  must  be  well  manured,  and  the  plants  moved  singly 
and  carefully,  with  as  much  earth  attached  to  the  roots  as 
possible.  They  will  not  show  much  signs  of  growth  until 
the  cool  nights  prevail ;  after  that,  they  will  grow  rapidly." 

V$e.  —  "  The  tender,  upper  part  alone  is  eaten.  They  are 
often,  but  not  always,  frozen  when  cut ;  and,  when  this  is 
the  case,  they  should  be  put  into  a  cool  cellar,  or  in  cold 
water,  until  the  frost  is  out  of  them.  The  beautiAil  curled 
leaves  are  quite  ornamental. 

^*'  From  one  hundred  plants,  pluckings  for  the  table  were 
made  twice  a  week,  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the 
middle  of  January ;  and  these  fresh  from  the  open  garden, 

11* 
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although  the  thermometer  in  the  time  had  indicated  a  tem- 
perature approaching  to  zero."  —  Hov,  Mag, 

Varieties,  —  The  varieties,  which  are  numerous,  and  in 
many  instances  not  well  marked  or  defined,  are  as  fol- 
low:— 


Buda  Kale,        The  Buda  Kale  somewhat  resembles  the  Fur- 
or Boreoole. 

nump.        pie  ;  but  the  stalk  is  shorter.     The  leaves  are 

Russia X  Kals. 

KAfB.*'»iA?ci?Kt-  purplish,  somewhat  glaucous,  cut  and  fnnged. 
j>wARr  Feather  The  Variety  is  not  only  hardy  and  well  flavored, 
LEAVED  Kale.     Jj^^.  cQ^tinues  to  producc   sprouts  longer  than 
any  other  sort.     It  is  sometimes  blanched  like  sea-kale. 


Oabbasinff         This   is  a  new  variety,  and  resembles    the 
Kale,  or 
Boreoole.     Dwarf  Green  Curled  in  the  nature,  color,  and 

Thomp, 

Imperial  Heart-  general  appearance  of  the  leaves;  the  heart- 
leaves,  however,  fold  over  each  other,  some- 
what like  those  of  a  cabbage,  but,  on  account  of  the 
curls  of  the  margin,  not  so  compactly.  The  quality  is 
excellent. 


Oooksoomb         Stalk  about  twenty  inches  high.     The  leaves 
CL-RI.ED  pROLir-    differ  to  a  considerable  extent  in  size,  and  are 

XROus  Kale. 

of  a  glaucous-green  color.  From  the  upper 
surface  of  the  ribs  and  nerves,  and  also  from  other  portions 
of  the  leaves,  are  developed  numerous  small  tufts,  or  fascicles 
of  leaves,  which,  in  turn,  give  rise  to  other  smaller  but 
similar  groups.  The  foliage  thus  exhibits  the  form  of  a 
cock's  comb ;  whence  the  name. 

The  variety  is  hardy,  but  more  curious  than  useful. 


Ck>w-Oabbace.       This  variety  generally  grows  to  the  height 

Trer-Cabbaoe.         /»      ,  .      *  . 

SSIIcol"  cIcVa*  ^^  about  Six  feet ;  although  in  some  places  it  is 

reported  as  attaining  a  height  of  twelve  feet, 
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and  even  upwards.  The  leaves  are  large,  —  measuring 
from  two  and  a  half  to  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  —  smooth, 
or  but  slightly  curled. 

It  is  generally  grown  for  stock  ;  but  the  young  sprouts  are 
tender  and  mild-flavored  when  cooked.  Its  value  for  agri- 
cnltural  purposes  appears  to  have  been  greatly  overrated; 
for,  when  tried  in  this  country  against  other  varieties  of  cab- 
bages, the  produce  was  not  extraordinary. 

The  plants  should  be  set  three  feet  or  three  feet  and  a 
half  apart. 

A  new  vegetable,  the  result  of  a  cross  be-         Dalmeny 

r>%  Sprouts, 

tween  the  common  heading  Cabbage  and  Brus- 
sels Sprouts.     The  stem  is  a  foot  and  upwards  in  height, 
and  is  not  only  thickly  set  with  sprouts,  or  small  cabbages, 
like  the  Brussels  Sprouts,  but  terminates  in  a  Cabbage  of 
medium  size. 

The  seeds  are  sown,  and  the  plants  are  treated  in  all  re- 
spects as  Borecole,  or  as  Brussels  Sprouts. 

Stalk  four  or  five  feet  in  height  or  length.    The   Daubenton'B 
leaves  are  nearly  two  feet  long,  deep  green ;  the      Borecole, 
leaf  stems  are  long  and  flexible.     It  sometimes  takes  root 
where  the  stem  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and, 
on  this  account  has  been  called  perennial. 

The  variety  is  hardy,  and  yields  abundantly ;  though,  in 
this  last  respect,  it  is  inferior  to  the  Thousand-headed. 


The  Dwarf  Green  Curled   is   a  hardy  but      Dwarfed 

Green  Curled 
comparatively  low-growmg  variety,  the    stem      Borecole. 

seldom  exceedin«c  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in    DvARr  cdklkd 

height.     The  leaves  are  finely  curled,  and  the   dwar?  ci^rlibs. 

Canada  DwaBV 

crowns  of  the  plants,  as  well  as  the  young        ccubd. 
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shoots,  are  tender  and  delicate,  especiallj  after  having  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  frost. 

The  plants  may  be  set  eighteen  inches  apart. 

Field  Oab-         Leaves  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  lenirth, 
FiKLD  kalk,  for  dark  green,  deeply  lobed  or  lyrate,  and  hairy 
or  hispid,  on  the  nerves  and  borders.      The 
leaf-stems  are  nearly  white. 

The  variety  produces  small  tufts,  or  collections  of  leaves, 
which  are  excellent  for  fodder,  and  which  may  be  cut  several 
times  during  the  season.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for 
stock,  but  as  a  table  vegetable  is  of  little  value. 

Flanders  This  is   a  sub-variety  of  the  Tree-eabbaee, 

Kale.    Thomp,  ... 

from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  purplish 
color  of  its  foliage.  Its  height  is  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
plant  has  the  same  general  appearance.  It  is,  however,  con- 
sidered somewhat  hardier. 

Green  Mar-        Stem  green,  about  five  feet  high,  clavate,  or 
row-Stem  , 

Borecole,      club-formed ;  thickest  at  the  top,  where  it  meas- 

ures  nearly  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
This  stem,  or  stalk,  is  filled  with  a  succulent  pith,  or  marrow, 
which  is  much  relished  by  cattle ;  and,  for  this  quality,  the 
plant  is  sometimes  cultivated.  The  leaves  are  large,  and 
nearly  entire  on  the  edges ;  the  leaf-stems  are  thick,  short, 
white,  and  fleshy. 

It  is  not  so  hardy  as  most  of  the  other  varieties.  The 
plants  should  be  grown  about  three  feet  apart  in  one  direc- 
tion, by  two  feet  or  two  feet  and  a  half  in  the  opposite. 

IianniliB  Stem  five  feet  high,  thicker  and  shorter  than 

Boreoole.  FK.  -  ^ 

LAjrHiLit  trkk-  that  of  the  Cow  or  Tree  Cabbac^e ;  leaves  lonir, 

entire  on  the  borders,  pale  green,  thick,  and 
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fleshj.    The  leaf-stems  are  also  thicker  and  shorter  than 
those  of  the  last  named  varieties. 

The  stalk  is  largest  towards  the  top,  and  has  the  form  of 
that  of  the  Marrow-stem.  It  sometimes  approaches  so  near 
that  variety  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it. 

.   The  Neapolitan  Borecole  is  remarkable  for      ZTeapolitAn 

Borecole. 
Its  peculiar  manner  of  growth,  but  is  hardly  Trana, 

worthy  of  cultivation  as  a  table  vegetable,  or  cckludKale. 
even  for  stock.  The  stem  is  short  and  thick,  and  terminates 
in  an  oval  bulb,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  Kohl  Rabi. 
*  From  all  parts  of  this  bulb  are  put  forth  numerous  erect, 
shall  leaves,  finely  curled  on  their  edges.  The  whole  plant 
does  not  exceed  twenty  inches  in  height.  The  leaves  are  at- 
tached to  footstalks  six  or  seven  inches  long.  They  are 
obovate,  smooth  on  the  surface,  with  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  white  veins,  nearly  covering  the  whole  leaf.  The 
fringed  edges  are  irregularly  cut  and  finely  curled,  and  so 
extended  as  nearly  to  conceal  the  other  parts  of  the  leaf. 
As  the  plant  gets  old  it  throws  out  numerous  small  branches 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  sides  of  the  bulb. 

The  swollen  portion  of  the  stem  is  of  a  fleshy,  succulent 
character,  and  is  used  in  the  manner  of  Kohl  Rabi,  between 
which  and  the  Cabbage  it  appears  to  be  intermediate. 

Stalk  six  feet  in  height,  terminating  at  the    Palm  Kale. 

•  At  «  •   «  1  Palm  Borbcoli. 

top  m  a  cluster  of  leaves,  which  are  nearly  en- 
tire on  the  borders,  blistered  on  the  surface  like  those  of  the 
Savoys,  and  which  sometimes  measure  three  feet  in  length 
by  four  or  five  inches  in  width. 

As  grown  in  France,  the  plant  is  remarkable  for  its  fine 
appearance,  and  is  considered  quite  ornamental,  though,  as 
an  article  of  food,  it  is  of  little  value.  In  England,  it  is 
said  to  have  a  tall,  rambling  habit,  and  to  be  little  esteemed. 
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The  plants  should  be  set  three  feet  and  a  half  apart  in 
each  direction. 


Purple  Bore-       Willi  the  exception  of  its  color,  the  Purple 
oole.  *^  ^ 

brd  borkcols.   Borecole  much  resembles  the  Tall  Green  Curled. 

Tall  Purplk 

^^'oWitSul"  -^s  ^^^  leaves  increase  in  size,  they  often  change 
to  green ;  but  the  veins  still  retain  their  purple  hue.  When 
cooked,  the  color  nearly  or  quite  disappears. 

It  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  Ger- 
many. 

Bed  Marrow-       Stalk  purplish  red,  four  and  a  half  or  five  » 
stem  Bore- 
cole,        feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  cluster  of  larg^, 

Rkd-stalkbd 

kalb.  fleshy  leaves,  on  short,  thick  stems.  The  stalk 
is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  Green  Marrow-stem,  and 
sometimes  measures  more  than  three  inches  in  diameter.  It 
IS  cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  and  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, as  the  last-named  variety. 

Tell  Oreen         This  variety,  if  unmixed,  may  be  known  by 
Thomp.        its  bright  green,  deeply  lobed,  and  curled  leaves. 

Tall  Scotch       -r      i     .  . 

gbmS'bomcoli.  ^^  height  IS  two  feet  and  a  half  and  upwards. 

TallOkbmav        tt      :i  j  ji       x- 

orxsms.        Hardy  and  productive. 

The  parts  used  are  the  crowns  of  the  plants,  and  also  the 
tender  side-shoots,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
These  boil  well,  and  are  sweet  and  delicate,  especially  after 
frost,  though  the  quality  is  impaired  by  protracted,  dry, 
freezing  weather. 

Thousand-  The  Thousand-headed  Borecole  much  resem- 
headed  Bore-  >-•>-, 

oole.    Thomp.   bles  the  Tree  or  Cow  Cabbage,  but  is  not  so 

tall-growing.     It  sends  out  numerous  side-shoots  from  the 

main  stem,  and  is  perhaps  preferable  to  the  last-named  sort. 

It  is  chiefly  valuable  as  an  agricultural  plant,  and  is  ocea- 
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sionallj  grown  in  gardens  on  account  of  its  great  hardiness ; 
but  it  is  inferior  in  flavor  to  all  other  varieties. 

This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Purple  Borecole,    VMiecatod 

Bor60ola. 
growing  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high.     The        Thamp. 

...  1  111  t        Vaih»oat«d 

leaves  vary  much  in  size,  and  are  lobed  and  *,«" *CiJIr\oi*A°/" 
l^nelj  curled.     They  are  also  beautifully  varie- 
gated, sometimes  with  green  and  yellowish  white,  or  green 
and  purple,  and  sometimes  with  bright  red  and  green. 

It  is  frequently  grown  as  an  ornamental  plant,  is  occasion- 
ally employed  for  garnishing,  and  is  sometimes  put  into 
bouquets.  It  is  very  good  cooked  after  frost,  but  is  not  quite 
so  hardy  as  the  Purple  Borecole. 


A  variety  of  the  Common  Cockscomb  Kale,      Vari«gatod 

OookMomb 
with  the  leaves  more  or  less  variegated  with  Kale. 

purple  and  white.     It  is  not  of  much  value  as  an  esculent. 


This  is  a  tall  variety  of  the  Purple  Borecole,  WobumPer- 
with  foliage  very  finely  divided  or  fringed.  Thamp. 
The  plant  lasts  many  years,  and  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, as  it  neither  flowers  readily  nor  perfects  well  its  seeds. 
Its  produce  is  stated  to  have  been  more  than  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  either  the  Green  or  Purple  Borecole  on 
the  same  extent  of  ground.  The  weight  of  produce  from 
ten  square  yards  was  a  hundred  and  forty-four  pounds  ten 
ounces  ;  but  some  of  the  large  kinds  of  Cabbages  and  Savoys 
will  exceed  this  considerably,  ana  prove  of  better  quality. 
The  Wobum  Perennial  Kale  can  therefore  only  be  recom- 
mended where  the  climate  is  too  severe  for  the  more  tender 
kinda  of  the  Cabbage  tribe. 

20 
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BROCCOLL 
Brassica  oleracea  var. 

In  its  stracture  and  general  habit  the  Broccoli  resembles 
the  Cauliflower.  Between  these  vegetables  the  marks  of  dis- 
tinction are  so  obscurely  defined  that  some  of  the  white 
varieties  of  Broccoli  appear  to  be  identical  with  the  Cauli- 
flower.    Botanists  divide  them  as  follows :  — 

The  Cauliflower  has  generally  a  short  stalk,  and  white- 
ribbed,  oblong  leaves.  The  stem  by  which  the  flower  is 
supported  unites  at  the  head  of  the  primary  branches  into 
thick,  short,  irregular  bundles,  in  the  form  of  a  corymb.  It 
appears  to  be  a  degeneration  of  the  Brassica  oleracea  coatata^ 
or  Portugal  Cabbage. 

In  the  Broccoli  the  stalk  is  more  elevated,  the  leaf-nerves 
less  prominent,  the  pedicles,  or  stems,  connected  with  and 
supporting  the  flower,  or  head,  less  thick  and  close.  They 
are  also  longer ;  so  that,  on  becoming  fleshy,  they  resemble 
in  shape  the  young  shoots  of  asparagus  ;  hence  the  name  of 
^^  Asparagoides,"  given  by  ancient  botanists  to  Broccoli.  It 
seems  to  be  a  degeneration  of  the  ^'  Chou  cavalier,"  or  tall, 
open  Cabbage. 

Cultivation,  by  improving  the  finer  kinds  of  White  Broo 
colis,  is  narrowing  the  distinctive  marks ;  but,  although  so 
nearly  alike,  they  must  ever  remain  really  distinct,  inasmuch, 
as  they  derive  their  origin  from  two  very  distinct  types,  viz., 
the  Portugal  Cabbage  and  the  Tall  Curled  Kale.  The 
Cauliflower  also  originated  in  the  sduth  of  Europe,  and 
the  Broccoli  in  the  north  of  Europe,  either  in  Germany  or 
Britain. 

Seed.  —  Broccoli-seeds  are  rarely  raised  in  this  country ; 
most  of  the  supply  being  received  from  France  or  England. 
In  size,  form,  and  color,  they  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Cab- 
bage or  Cauliflower.     An  ounce  may  be  calculated  to  pro- 
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dnce  about  five  thoasand  plants,  although  it  contains  nearly 
twice  that  number  of  seeds. 

Sowing  and  CtdtivcUton.  — ^  In  New  England,  as  well  as  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States,  the  seeds  of  the  later  sorts 
should  be  sown  in  March  or  April,  in  the  manner  of  early 
cabbages ;  whilst  the  earlier  varieties  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  ground,  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  May.  If  the 
sowing  be  made  in  the  open  ground,  prepare  a  small  nursery- 
bed  not  too  directly  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  sow  in  shallow 
drills  six  or  eight  inches  apart.  The  last  of  June,  or  as 
soon  as  the  plants  have  attained  sufficient  size,  transplant 
them  into  soil  that  is  well  enriched,  and  has  been  deeply 
stirred,  setting  them  at  the  distance  directed  for  the  variety. 
If  possible  the  setting  should  be  performed  when  the  weather 
is  somewhat  dull,  for  then  the  plants  become  sooner  estab- 
lished ;  but,  if  planted  out  in  dry  weather,  they  should  be 
immediately  and  thoroughly  watered.  If  the  plants  have 
been  started  in  a  hot-bed,  they  should  be  set  out  at  the  time 
of  transplanting  cabbages. 

The  after-culture  consists  in  hoeing  frequently  to  keep  the 
ground  loose  and  clean,  and  in  earthing  up  slightly  from  time 
to  time  about  the  stem. 

Some  of  the  early  varieties  will  be  fit  for  use  in  Septem- 
ber ;  whilst  the  latter  sorts,  if  properly  treated,  will  supply 
the  table  till  spring. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  growing  of  Broccoli  in  this 
country  arise  mainly  from  the  extreme  heat  and  dryness  of 
the  summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of  the  winter.  Whatever 
will  tend  to  counteract  these  will  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plants,  and  secure  the  development  of  large  and  well-formed 
heads. 

"  When  the  heads  of  White  Broccoli  are  exposed  to  light, 
and  especially  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  the  color  is 
soon  changed  to  a  dingy  or  yellowish  hue.     It  is,  therefore, 
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necessary  to  guard  against  this  as  much  as  possible  by  fre- 
quently examining  the  plants  ;  and,  when  any  heads  are  not 
naturally  screened,  one  or  two  of  the  adjoining  side-leaves 
should  be  bent  over  the  flower-head  to  shade  it  from  the 
light,  and  likewise  to  protect  it  from  the  rain.  Some  kinds 
are  almost  self-protecting,  whilst  the  leaves  of  others  spread, 
and  consequently  require  more  care  in  shading."  —  Thomp. 

Taking  the  Crop,  — "  Broccoli  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  till  the  compactness  of  the  head  is  broken,  but  should 
always  be  cut  while  the  ^  curd,'  as  the  flowering  mass  is 
termed,  is  entire,  or  before  bristly,  leafy  points  make  their 
appearance  through  it.  In  trimming  the  head,,  a  portion  of 
the  stalk  is  left,  and  a  few  of  the  leaves  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  head,  the  extremities  being  cut  oif  a  little 
below  the  top  of  the  latter."  —  Thomp. 

Freservation,  —  The  heads  will  keep  well  in  a  light,  dry 
cellar,  if  set  in  earth  as  far  as  the  lower  leaves.  They  are 
also  sometimes  treated  as  the  Cabbage,  by  selecting  a  dry 
situation,  setting  out  the  plants  late  in  autumn,  and  erecting 
over  them  a  temporary  shed ;  afterwards  adding  a  thick  cov- 
ering of  straw  to  prevent  severe  freezing. 

Seeds,  —  The  seeds  of  Broccoli  are  not  distinguishable 
from  those  of  the  Cauliflower.  They,  however,  rarely  ripen 
well  in  this  country,  and  seedsmen  are  generally  supplied 
from  abroad. 

Use,  —  The  heads,  or  flowers,  are  cooked  and  served  in 
all  the  forms  of  the  Cauliflower. 

Varietiea,  —  These  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  although 
the  distinctions,  in  many  instances,  are  neither  pennanent 
nor  well  deflned. 

In  1861-62,  a  hundred  and  three  nominally  distinct  sorts 
were  experimentally  cultivated  at  the  Chiswick  Gardens, 
near  London,  Eng.,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  Hogg, 
Esq.     In  reporting  the  result,  he  says,  ^'  It  is  quite  evident 
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that  the  yarietiea  of  Broccoli,  as  now  grown,  are  in  a  state 
of  great  confusion.  The  old  varieties,  such  as  Grange's  and 
the  Old  Early  White,  hare  entirely  disappeared,  or  lost  their 
original  character;  whilst  the  distinctive  names  of  Early 
White  and  Late  White  seem  now  to  he  possessed  of  no  value, 
a:),  in  some  cases,  the  one  is  used  for  the  other,  and  vice 
vencL,*' 

The  kinds  catalogued  by  seedsmen,  and  recommended  for 
cultivation,  are  the  following,  viz. :  — 

Similar  to  Mitchinson's  Penzance,  but  easily      Ambler*a 

Barly  Wliite. 
distinguished  by  its  winged   leaves,   those  of      R^Hogg. 

the  last  named  being  interrupted.     It  is  remarkable  hardy, 

and  produces  a  large,  creamy-white  head,  very  uniform  in 

size. 


A  large  and  fine  sort,  earlier  than  the  Ports-  OhappeU's 

mouth  ;  flower  cream-yellow.     Sow  in  the  open  colored. 

^  CRArpmLL'i  Nrw 

ground  in  May,  and  transplant  three  feet  apart  crkam-colobxd. 
in  each  direction. 


The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  lonir,  narrow,     Danish,  or 
and  much  undulated ;  the  leaf-stems  are  tinged     latk  daitisb. 

SiBKBIAK. 

with  purple ;    the  heads  are  of  medium  size, 

compact,  exposed,  and  of  a  greenish  color.     It  is  one  of  the 

latest  and  hardiest  of  all  varieties. 


This  variety  resembles  the  Sulphur-colored ;        Dwarf 

BrownOlose- 
from  which  it  probably  originated.     It  is,  how-       headed. 

ever,  earlier,  and  differs  in  the  form,  as  well  as 

in  the  color,  of  the  flower.     The  leaves  are  small,  not  much 

waved,  dark  green,  with  white  veins ;  they  grow  erect,  and 

afford  no  protection  to  the  head.     Most  of  the  crowns  are 

20* 
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green  at  first,  but  they  soon  change  to  large,  handsome, 
brown  heads. 

The  plants  should  be  set  two  feet  apart  in  each  direction. 

XarlyFur-  An  excellent  kind,  of  a  deep  purple  color. 

pie.    Tram, 

eaklt  pvkpli      When  the  variety  is  unmixed,  it  is  dose-headed 

fiPBODTinO. 

at  first ;  afterwards  it  branches,  but  is  liable  to 
be  too  much  branched,  and  to  become  green.  The  plant  is 
from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  a  strong  grower ;  the  leaves 
are  comparativelj  short,  spreading,  and  of  a  purplish-green 
color ;  the  head  is  quite  open  from  the  leaves.  Small  leaves 
are  sometimes  intermixed  with  the  head,  and  the  plant  pro- 
duces sprouts  of  fiowers  from  the  alae  of  the  leaves. 

It  succeeds  best  in  rich  soil,  and  the  plants  should  be  set 
three  feet  apart. 


BarlT  A  strong-growing,  hardy  sort,  firom  two  to 

Hcint.   '     three   feet  high.     The   leaves   are   spreading, 

AsrAMAOUB  ,        .       1  1  -•         i.  1*    1  1 

NoKTH^i  Eaklt    ™"^  indented,  and  of  a  purplish-green  color. 
sraovTiKo^^EAK^  The  fiower  is  close-headed,  and,  in  the  genuine 

LT  BbABCHIWO. 

variety,  of  a  rich  purple  on  its  first  appear- 
ance. It  is,  however,  liable  to  lose  its  color,  and  to  become 
greenish ;  and  sometimes  produces  numerous  small,  green 
leaves,  intermixed  with  the  flower,  particularly  if  grown  in 
soil  too  rich. 

The  variety  is  extensively  grown  by  the  market-gardeners 
in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

EUetBon*8ai-       One  of  the  largest  and  latest  of  the  White 
icantio  Iiate 
White.        Broccolis.     Leaves  spreading;  stem  short. 

El.LBTSOH*S 

Mammoth. 

Fine  Barly        Plant  tall,  with  erect,  dark  green,  nearly  en- 
TKomp,        tire  leaves.      The  heads  are   very  white   and 

Eaklt  Wbitx. 

Wbitk.    AuTVMir    ^"o«- 
Wbitb. 
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This  variety,  in  common  with  a  few  others,  is  sometimes 
cut  in  considerable  quantities  by  market-gardeners  pre\^ious 
to  heavy  frost,  and  preserved  in  cellars  for  the  supply  of  the 
market. 

Head    pure   white,   scarcely  distinguishable       Frogmore 

I*rot6oti]i|E. 
from  the  finest  Cauliflower ;  size  large,  —  when        Sov.  Mag, 

well  formed,  measuring  from   seven  to  nine  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

A  recently  introduced  sort,  promising  to  be  one  of  the 
best.  The  plants  are  extremely  hardy  and  vigorous,  and 
rarely  fail  to  develop  a  large  and  fine  head,  having  a  rich, 
curdy  appearance,  and,  as  before  observed,  similar  to  a  well- 
grown  Cauliflower.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth ;  and  the  outer 
leaves,  closing  over  the  large  head  of  flowers,  protect  it  from 
the  action  of  severe  weather. 


A  fine,  white,  early  autumn  variety,  much       Oillespie's 
grown  about  £dmburgh.  Thomp. 


This  IS  an  old  variety,  and,  when  pure,  still  Oramce'slBar- 

.  .  lyOaullilow- 

stands  in  high  estimation,  having  a  head  near-    er  Brooooli. 

]y  as  larsfe  and  as  white  as  a  Cauliflower.    Tlie   gb iifocs eaklt 

leaf-stems  are  long  and  naked;  the  leaves  are    vrmTl^iKi 

bhall'b  XSaklt 

somewhat  ovate,  lobed  at  the  base,   slightly  ^"JJ'iJj,". 

waved,  and,  incurving  a  little  over  the  flower, 

defend  it  from  the  frost  and  wet.     It  is  not  a  large  grower ; 

and,  being  upright  in  habit,  may  be  grown  at  two  feet 

distant. 

Hardy,  and  well  deserving  of  cultivation.  The  London 
market-gardeners  cultivate  four  varieties,  of  which  this  is 
the  principal. 


Leaves  long  and  narrow ;  the  veins  and  mid-    Gtreen  Oape. 

TJtamp. 
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AimiiMVA^CAn.  ribs  green  ;  the  head  is  greenish,  and  generally 
^'**         covered  by  the  leaves. 
This  variety  and  the  Purple  Cape  often  become   inter- 
mixed, and  are  liable  to  degenerate.     They  are,  however, 
quite  distinct,  and,  when  pure,  very  beautiful. 

QreenCloM-       This   new   and  excellent  Broccoli  is   appa- 

headedWin- 

•ter.    Tran9.    rently  a  seedling  from  the  Green  Cape.     The 

dwakJboSak.    P**°t8  *"^®  dwarf;  the  leaves  are  large  and  nu- 
merous, with  white  veins.     The  flower  grows 
exposed,  is  not  of  large   size,  and  resembles  that  of  the 
Green  Cape.     Its  season   immediately  follows  that  of  the 
last-named  variety. 


Hammond's        An  excellent,  pure  white  variety,  obtained  in 
"White  Gape.  '  '^  "^ ' 

England  by  cultivation  and  selection. 


KentPa  I«t6         A  remarkably  hardy,  dwarf-growing  variety, 
B,Hogg.        with  dark   green  foliage.     Bouquet  white,  of 
good  size,  and  well  protected. 


Kiddermin-         Head  large  and  handsome,  of  pure  whiteness, 
■ter. 
R,  Hogg.        and  much  exposed.     It  is  evidently  a  form  of 

^^  Willcove,"  and  has,  undoubtedly,  emanated  from  that  vari- 
ety ;  but  it  is  somewhat  earlier. 


Knijslit's  When   pure,  this  variety  is  of  a   dwarfish 

Froteoting. 
E.  Hogg,      habit  of  growth,  with  long,  pointed,  and  winged 

£arltObm.  Tns  Icavcs,  which   have  a  spiral  twist  about  the 

Gem.    Lakx'b  '■ 

^LATR^wmTB*:***  head,  and  turn  in  closely  over  it,  so  as  effect- 
co^'bt/i^wbIIlS  ^*'^y  *^  protect  it  from  the  effect  of  frost,  and 

preserve  it  of  a  fine  white  color. 
It  is  remarkably  hardy ;  and  as  the  plants  are  of  small 
size,  with   comparatively  large  heads,   a  great  product  is 
realized  from  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
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This  is  the  latest  Purple  Broccoli.    The  plants    lAte  Dwazf 
seldom  rise  above  a  foot  in  height.     The  flower,  DwARr  8wkdi»k. 

*^  iTALiAir  Pdkflk. 

at  first,  shows  small  and  green,  but  soon  en-  ^'»^a«»  i>a«i«h. 
iarges,  and  changes  to  a  close,  conical,  purple  head.  The 
leaves  are  short  and  small,  dark  green,  with  white  veins, 
much  sinuated,  deeply  indented,  and  form  a  regular  radius 
round  the  flower.  The  whole  plant  presents  a  singular  and 
beautiful  appearance. 


This  is  an  old  variety ;  but  is  considered  by  Killer's  Iiate 

White, 
some  to  be  the  best  late  sort,  if  it  can  be  ob-        Thon^t, 

1  Y-r         1  m  1  /•  MlLLKB'S  DlTARF. 

tamed  true.    Hardy.    Transplant  two  feet  i^rt. 


Hardy,  and  of  a  dwarf  habit ;  leaves  smooth,      MitoheU't 

NeFluaUl- 
glauoous,  protecting  the  head,  which  is  cream-     tra.   Thomp. 

colored,  large,  and  compact.     Transplant  two  feet  apart. 


One  of  the  best  of  the  Spring  Whites.     The   Mitohiiuon's 

Pensanoe. 
leaves  are  much  waved  on  the  margin,  and  en-       a.  Hogg, 

ckee  large  and  fine  heads,  which  are  nearly  of  corki»ii.  mitcb- 

a  pure  white  color.     Very  hardy.  whit». 


Leaves  large,  broad,  with  white  veins,  spread-  Portsmoath. 
inir;  although  the  central  ones  partially  cover  CMAn-coLomKo. 
the  flower,  or  head,  which  is  buif,  or  cream-  "'^dVA?"^ 
colored.  It  is  a  hardy  sort ;  and  the  flower,  which  is  pro- 
duced near  the  ground,  is  said  to  exceed  in  size  that  of  any 
other  variety.     The  plants  should  be  set  three  feet  apart. 

This  variety  produces  a  close,  compact  head,  Pozple  Gape, 

of  a  purple  color,  which,  in  favorable  seasons,  iablt  pobplb 

comes  as  large  as  a  Cauliflower.     The  plants  *pl"f  sVpMr 

grow  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in  height,  obabok's  e'ablt 

vAPB.     BLITB 

with  short,  erect,  concave  leaves,  regularly  sur-  ^^"' 
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rounding  the  head.  The  veins  and  midribs  are  stained  with 
pnrple.  The  head  is  exposed  to  view  in  growing ;  and,  as 
it  enlarges,  the  projecting  parts  of  the  flower  show  a  green- 
ish-white mixed  with  the  purple  color.  When  boiled,  the 
whole  flower  becomes  green. 

Excellent  for  general  culture,  as  it  is  not  only  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  for  the  table,  but  the  plants  form  their  heads 
much  more  generally  than  many  other  kinds.  It  is  the 
earliest  of  the  Purple  Broccolis. 

The  seeds  should  not  be  sown  before  the  middle  or  last  of 
May,  and  the  plants  will  require  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  each  direction. 

HiwMHiig  A  remarkably  large,  white-flowered  variety, 

recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons 
of  the  Royal  Berkshire  Seed  Establishment,  Reading,  Eng. 
It  is  described  as  sometimes  attaining  a  weight  of  seventeen 
pounds,  and  measuring,  when  divested  of  foliage,  four  feet 
in  circumference.  Though  somewhat  coarse,  and  wanting 
in  compactness,  it  is  quite  free  from  fibre,  and  as  tender  and 
delicate  as  many  of  the  smaller  and  close-flowered  Broccolis. 

Snow's  Bu-         This   variety   is    of   dwarfish    habit.      The 
perb  White 
Winter.       leaves  are  broad,  with  short  stems ;  tlie  heads 

Tkomp. 

on.L'i  Yak-      are  large,  white,  compact,  well  protected  by 
the  incurved   leaves,  and  equal  in  quality  to 
those  of  the  Cauliflower.     By  many  it  is  considered  superior 
to  Grange's  Early  Cauliflower  Broccoli. 


Snow's  Spring       Plant  about  two  feet  hisrh,  robust,  and  a 
White,  or  '^  ' 

Oaaliflower     strong  grower.     The  leaves  are  large,  thick- 

TVaiM.         veined,  flat,  and  narrow,  and  generally  com- 

AoIiVrElElV     press  the  head,  so  as  to  render  it  invisible 

^^'lErJIfviuTS*  ^"®^  ready  for  cuttmg,  and  thus  protect  it 
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from    rain    and    the    effects    of  frost.     Head  obahob's  cavli- 

FLOWKK. 

large,  perfecUy  white.  ^"ffiiSj;."' 

Leaves  with  long  stems;  heads  large,  com-     BrtmsUme 

.    «        1  1  ^1  Brooooll. 

pact,  somewhat  conical,  sulphur-colored,  some-        Tram, 

_        .  .  ,  -TT      3  LatsBkimstoitk. 

tunes  tmged  with  purple.     Hardj.  ^rivm^'EvfS^ 

BVBOB  'SVLraUB. 

Comparatiyely  new,  and   so  closely  resem-    Walohoren 
"^  ...  Bpooooli. 

bling  a  Cauliflower  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguish-        McIiu, 

able  from  it.     The  leaves,  however,  are  more  curled,  and 

its  constitution  is  of  a  hardier  nature,  enduring  the  cold,  and 

also  withstanding  heat  and  drought  better.     Much  esteemed 

in  England,  where,  by  successive  sowings,  it  is  brought  to 

the  table  at  every  season  of  the  year. 


This  is  a  form  of  Knight's  Protecting,  but  is    Ward's  8u- 

porb. 
from  two  to  three  weeks  later.     It  is  of  a       R.Hogg, 

dwarfish  habit  of  growth,  closely  protected  by  the  spirally 

compressed  leaves,  with  a  good-sized  and  perfectly  white 

head.     One  of  the  best  of  the  late  White  Broccolis. 

Heads  of  medium  size,  white,  and  compact.   ^%Jl2**^' 
The  true  Willcove  is  a  variety  perfectly  dis-     Wllloove. 

n    .  R.Hogg, 

tinct  from  every  other  of  its  season.  The  latb  willcotb. 
heads  are  large,  firm,  even,  and  fine,  and  of  a  pure  white- 
ness. They  are  fully  exposed,  and  not  protected  by  the 
leaves,  as  most  other  Broccolis  are.  On  this  account  the 
variety  is  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  weather  than  any 
other  late  sort ;  and  therefore,  in  severe  seasons,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  deficient  in  hardiness. 

''  It  derives  its  name  from  a  smaU  village  near  Devenport, 
£ng.,  where  it  originated,  and  where  the  Broccoli  is  said  to 
be  grown  in  great  perfection." 
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BRUSSELS    SPROUTS. 
Thouaand -headed  Cabbage.     Brawiea  okracea  Tar. 
In  iu  general  character  this  vegetable  is  not  unlike  some 
of  the  varieties  of  Kale  or  Borecole.     Ita  stem  is  from  a  foot 
to  foar  feet  in  height,  and  froin  an  inch  and  a  half  to  upwards 
of  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter.   It  is  remarkable  for 
the  production  of  numer- 
ous small  axillaij  heads, 
or  sprouts,  which  are  ar- 
.  ranged  somewhat   in  a 
spiral  manner,  and  which 
are  often  so  closely  set 
together   as   entirely  to 
cover   tha   sides  of  the 
stem.       "  These    small 
heads  are  firm  aad  com- 
pact like  little  cabbages, 
or   rather  like    heart«d 
Savoys  in  miniature.    A 
small  head,  resembling 
an     open    Savoy,    sur- 
BmHb  S|>r«ii>.  mounts  the  stem  of  the 

plant,  and  maintaius  a  circulation  of  sap  to  the  extremity. 
Most  of  the  origin^  side-leaves  drop  off  as  these  small  btids, 
or  heads,  enlarge."  —  Tkomp. 

Culttire.  —  The  plant  is  always  raised  from  seeds,  which, 
in  size,  form,  or  color,  are  scarcely  distingnishahle  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Common  Cabbage.  These  should  be  sown  at 
the  time  and  in  the  manner  of  the  Cabbage,  either  in  hot- 
beds in  March  or  April,  or  in  the  open  ground  in  April  or 
Hay.  When  three  or  four  inches  high,  transplant  two  feet 
apart  in  each  direction,  and  cultivate  as  directed  for  oabbag«s 
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and  Cauliflowers.  In  September,  the  early  plantings  will  be 
fit  for  gathering ;  whilst  the  later  plants  will  afford  a  succes- 
sion  that  will  supply  the  table  during  the  winter.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  they  should  be  harvested  before  severe  freezing 
weather,  and  preserved  in  the  cellar  as  Cauliflowers  and 
Broccolis.  They  are  quite  hardy,  easily  grown,  thrive  well 
in  New  England  or  in  the  Middle  States,  and  deserve  more 
general  cultivation. 

To  raise  Seeds.  —  In  the  autumn  select  two  or  three  of  the 
finest  plants ;  keep  them  in  the  cellar,  or  out  of  the  reach  of 
firost,  during  winter ;  and  in  the  spring  set  them  in  the  open 
ground,  two  feet  apart,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  all  flower- 
ing plants  of  the  Cabbage  family.  Cut  off  the  top  shoot,  and 
save  the  branches  of  pods  that  proceed  from  the  finest  of  the 
small  heads  on  the  sides  of  the  main  stem. 

Use.  —  The  small  heads  are  boiled  and  served  in  the  man- 
ner of  Cabbages.  iThey  are  also  often  used  in  the  form  of 
the  Cauliflower,  boiled  until  soft,  then  drained,  and  after- 
wards stewed  with  milk,  cream,  or  butter. 

Varieties.  —  Two  varieties  are  enumerated  by  gardeners 
and  seedsmen,  viz* :  — 

A  low-srowinir  sort,  usually  from  eighteen  Dwarf  Bnu- 
^      ^  ^  ^^  aeU  Sprouts, 

inches  to  two  feet  in  height.     It  differs  from  the 

following  variety  principally  in  size,  though  it  is  somewhat 

earlier.     The  dwarf  stems  are  said  to  produce  heads  which 

are  more  tender  and  succulent  when  cooked  than  those  ob- 

tabed  from  taller  plants. 

Stem  nearly  four  feet  in  height ;  plant  healthy  Tall  or  Giant 
and  vigorous,  producing  the  small  heads  pecu-       Sprouts, 
liar  to  its  class  in  great  abundance.     It  is  somewhat  hardier 
than  the  foregoing  variety,  and,  on  account  of  its  greater 
length  of  stalk,  much  more  productive. 

21 
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There  is,  however,  very  little  permanency  to  these  sorts. 
Much  of  the  seed  found  in  the  market  will  not  only  produce 
plants  corresponding  with  both  of  the  varieties  described, 
but  abo  numerous  intermediate  kinds. 


THE  CABBAGE. 
Brassica  oleracea  capitata. 

The  Cabbage  is  a  biennial  plant ;  and,  though  compara- 
tively hardy,  —  growing  at  all  seasons  unprotected  in  Eng- 
land, —  will  not  withstand  the  winters  of  the  Northern  States 
in  the  open  ground. 

When  fully  developed,  it  is  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height. 
The  flowers  are  cruciform,  generally  yellow,  but  sometimes 
white  or  yellowish-white.  The  seeds,  which  ripen  in  July 
and  August  of  the  second  year,  are  round,  reddish-brown  or 
blackish-brown,  and  retain  their  vitality  five  years.  About 
ten  thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce. 

SoU,  —  Cabbages  are  best  grown  in  deep,  rich,  loamy 
soil.  On  land  that  has  been  long  under  cultivation,  or  in 
dry  situations,  they  rarely  succeed  well.  Ashes,  with  a 
mixture  of  salt,  may  be  advantageously  applied,  not  only  for 
the  promotion  of  growth,  but  for  protection  against  the 
attack  of  the  maggot,  to  which  the  roots  are  liable.  They 
may  be  mixed  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  or 
applied  about  the  plant  from  time  to  time  in  the  process  of 
cultivation. 

Propagation,  —  All  of  the  varieties  are  propagated  from 
seed  sown  annually.  For  early  use,  a  sowing  may  be  laade 
in  a  hot-bed  in  February  or  March  ;  and,  for  winter  use,  the 
seed  may  be  sown  in  a  nursery-bed  in  the  open  ground  in 
May  or  June.  When  five  or  six  inches  high,  transplant  to 
the  distance  directed  in  the  description  of  the  variety.     In 
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the  hol4>ed  or  Dnraery-bed,  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  too  thickly  together,  as  this  causes  them  to  draw  up 
weak  and  feeble. 

To  raise  Seed, — At  the  time  of  harvesting,  select  a  few 
of  the  most  compact  and  best-formed  heads  possessing  the 
characters  of  the  pure  variety ;  and,  in  the  following  April, 
set  the  plants  entire,  three  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  As 
they  progress  in  growth,  remove  all  of  the  side-shoots,  and 
encourage  the  main  sprout,  that  will  push  up  through  the 
centre  of  the  head.  Seeds  from  the  side-shoots,  as  well  as 
those  produced  from  decapitated  stems,  are  of  little  value. 
No  cabbage-seed  is  really  reliable  that  is  not  obtained  from 
firm  and  symmetrical  heads ;  and  seed  thus  cultivated  for 
a  few  successive  seasons  will  produce  plants,  ninety  per 
cent,  of  which  will  yield  well-formed  and  good-sized  Cab- 
bages. 

American  grown  seed  is  generally  considered  superior  to 
that  of  foreign  growth  ;  and,  when  it  can  be  obtained  from  a 
reliable  seedsman  or  seeds-grower,  the  purchaser  should  not 
be  induced  by  the  difference  in  price  to  select  the  nominally 
cheaper,  as  there  are  few  vegetables  with  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  seed  is  of  greater  importance. 

Varieties.  —  The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  the  distinc- 
tion, in  many  instances,  well-defined  and  permanent.  Be- 
tween some  of  the  sorts,  however,  the  variations  are  slight, 
and  comparatively  unimportant. 

This   is  a  variety  of  the  Early  York ;  the      AtUnt't 

.     "^  ^  \    ^      MatohleM. 

head,  however,  is  smaller  and   more  corneal,        McJfU. 

and  the  leaves  are  more  wrinkled,-— somewhat  similar  to  those 

of  the  Savoys.     It  is  of  tender  texture  and  delicate  flavor ; 

and,  with  the  exception  of  its  smaller  size,  is  considered 

equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  last-named  variety. 

It  is  comparatively  a  recent  sort,  and  seems  to  be  desirable 
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ratlier  for  its  precocitj  and  excellent  quality  than  for  ita  size 
or  prodoctiTeness. 

Transplant  to  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  twelve  inches 
asunder  in  the  rows. 


Bamet't  This  variety,  in  respect  to  season,  size,  form, 

Barly. 
babhbs'b  eamlt    and    general    habit,  seems  to  be  intermediate 

between,  or  a  hybrid  from,  the  York  and  Ox- 
heart.  Head  ovate,  rather  compact ;  texture  fine  and  ten- 
der ;  flavor  mild  and  good. 

Set  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
the  rows. 


Bersen  Head  remarkably  large,  round,  flattened  at 

Drumnead.  i*  i* 

Lamb  bbkobv.   the  toD,  comoact  I  the  leaves  are  of  a«  peculiar, 

LiVMOBBiilw  glaucous-green  color,  of  thick  texture,  firm, 
and  rather  erect ;  the  nerves  large  and  promi- 
nent ;  the  outer  leaves  of  the  head  are  usually  revoluted 
on  the  borders ;  the  loose  leaves  are  numerous,  and  rarely 
rise  above  a  level  with  the  summit  of  the  head ;  the  stalk 
is  short. 

The  Bergen  Drumhead  is  one  of  the  largest  and  latest  of 
all  the  cabbages,  and,  when  not  fully  perfected  before  being 
harvested,  has  the  reputation,  if  reset  in  earth  in  the  cellar, 
of  heading,  and  increasing  in  size  during  winter.  It  is  a 
popular  market  sort ;  and,  notwithstanding  its  extraordinary 
proportions,  is  tender,  well  flavored,  and  of  more  than 
average  quality  for  family  use.  The  plants  should  be  set 
three  feet  apart. 

Champloii  of       One  of  the  largest  of  the  recently  introduced 

sorts ;  the  whole  plant  sometimes  attaining  a 
weight  of  forty  pounds  and  upwards.  Head  flattened,  some- 
what resembling  the  Drumheads;    outer  leaves  very  few, 
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saccalent,  and  tender;  stalk  short;  qaalitj  tender,  mild, 
and  well  flavored. 

As  a  market  variety,  it  has  few,  if  any,  superiors.  It 
beads  with  great  uniformity,  and  bears  transportation  well ; 
but  its  large  size  is  objectionable  when  required  for  the  use 
of  families  numbering  but  few  members. 

The  type  of  the  Early  Battersea  is  very  old.  Xarly  Batter* 

•••.    Thomp. 

When  fuUy  srown,  the  four  outside  or  lower  DwAsr  battkk- 

•^      *=*  SEA.     £aBLT 

leaves  are  about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter;  i>^^«j^"*»" 
and,  when  taken  off  and  spread  out,  their  general  outline  is 
neariy  circular.  The  stem  is  dwarfish,  and  the  leaf-stalks 
come  out  quite  close  to  each  other ;  so  that  scarcely  any  por- 
tion of  the  stem  is  to  be  seen  between  them.  The  whole 
cabbage  measures  about  three  feet  in  circumference.  The 
beart  is  shortly  conical,  with  a  broad  base  ;  near  which  it  is 
about  two  feet  in  circumference,  when  divested  of  the  out^ 
side  leaves.     The  ribs  boil  tender. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  general  crop  of  early 
cabbages  ;  is  not  liable  to  crack  ;  and,  when  cut  close  to  the 
stem,  often  pots  forth  a  number  of  fresh  heads,  of  fair  size 
and  good  quality. 

This  is  an  intermediate  sort,  both  in  respect     Bar^  Ckir- 
to  size  and  season,  and  is  said  to  derive  its  pbktov.  patgit. 

TOV.     PllTTOir- 

name  from  a  village  in  Devonshire,  Eng.,  where  ^'''''' 
it  has  been  cultivated  for  ages.  The  head  is  of  full  medium 
size,  somewhat  conical  in  form,  and  moderately  firm  and 
solid.  The  outside  leaves  are  rather  numerous,  long,  and 
of  a  pale  or  yellowish-green  color.  Its  texture  is  fine  and 
tender,  and  its  flavor  mild  and  agreeable.  It  is  three  or  four 
weeks  later  than  the  Early  York. 

If  reset  in  spring,  this  variety,  like  the  Yanack,  sends  out 
firom  the  stalk  abundant  tender  sprouts,  whidi  will  supply 

21* 
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the  table  with  the  best  of  coleworts,  or  greens,  for  several 
weeks  of  the  early  part  of  the  season. 

As  the  plants  are  somewhat  leafy  and  spreading,  the  rows 
should  be  three  feet  apart,  and  the  distance  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows  full  two  feet. 

UmIj  Dniin^  This  is  an  intermediate  variety,  about  the 
size  of  the  Early  York,  and  a  little  later.  The 
head  is  round,  flattened  at  the  top,  firm  and  well  formed, 
tender  in  texture,  and  well  flavored. 

It  is  a  good  sort  for  the  garden,  as  it  heads  well,  occupies 
but  little  space  in  cultivation,  and  comes  to  the  table  imme- 
diately after  the  earlier  sorts. 

The  plants  should  be  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Oarly  l>ato]i       An  excellent  cabbage,  of  the  smallest  size.    It 
Twist.  ^* 

Mcint.        is  early  and  delicate,  and  may  be  planted  almost 

as  close  together  as  a  crop  of  cabbage  lettuce. 

The    first   sowing  should   be   made   early;    afterwards, 

sowings  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks, 

which  will  secure  for  the  table  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  and 

tender  heads  from  July  till  winter. 

Early  Hoim.  A  small,  solid,  oval-headed,  early  sort,  nearly 
of  the  season  of  the  £arly  York.  The  leaves  are  bright 
green,  erect  and  firm.  In  quality  it  is  not  unlike  the  Small 
Early  Ox-heart,  and  requires  the  same  space  in  cultivation. 

The  variety  is  comparatively  new,  and,  though  found  on 
the  catalogues  of  seedsmen,  is  litUe  disseminated. 


Barly  Low        This  well-known  and  standard  variety  has  a 
Dutch.  ,         .  .     -^    . 

£ablt  dotck    round,  medium-sized,  solid  head,  sometimes  tinted 

DBVllilBAl». 

with  brown  at  its  top.     The  outside  and  loose 
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leaves  are  few  in  number,  large,  rounded,  clasping,  blis- 
tered, and  of  a  glaucous-green  color ;  the  ribs  and  nerves  are 
small ;  the  stalk  is  thick  and  short.  It  is  early,  tender,  of 
good  quality,  heads  well,  and  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  grow- 
ing in  a  small  garden  for  early  table  use.  The  plants  should 
be  allowed  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  between  the  rows, 
and  nearly  two  feet  in  the  rows. 

Head  of  medium  size,  bright  green,  ovoid  BarlyNon- 
or  egg-shaped,  solid ;  the  leaves  are  generally 
erect,  roundish,  concave,  and  of  thick,  firm  texture;  the 
stalk  is  comparatively  short,  and  the  spare  leaves  few  in 
number ;  flavor  nuld  and  pleasant.  By  some  it  is  consid- 
ered the  best  of  the  intermediate  varieties. 

In  many  respects  it  resembles  the  Small  Ox-heart. 

The  color  of  this  variety,  and  the  form  of  its  Bart^  SugMr- 
head,  distinguish  it  from  all  others.  The  plant, 
when  well  developed,  has  an  appearance  not  unlike  some 
of  the  varieties  of  Cos  lettuces ;  the  head  being  round  and 
full  at  the  top,  and  tapering  thence  to  the  base,  forming  a 
tolerably  regular  inverted  cone.  The  leaves  are  erect,  of  a 
peculiar  ashy  or  bluish-green  hue,  spoon-shaped,  and  clasp 
or  cove  over  and  around  the  head  in  the  manner  of  a  hood 
or  cowl. 

Though  an  early  cabbage,  it  is  thought  to  be  more  affected 
by  heat  than  most  of  the  early  varieties  ;  and  is  also  said  to 
lose  some  of  its  qualities  if  kept  late  in  the  season.  Head 
of  medium  size,  seldom  compactly  formed,  and,  when 
cut  and  cooked  in  its  greatest  perfection,  tender  and  well 
flavored. 

Transplant  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
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Ear^Wake-       Head  of  medium  size,  generally  somewhat 
conical,  but  sometimes  nearly  round,  compact ; 
leaves  glaucous-green ;  stalk  small. 

A  fine,  early  variety,  heading  readily.  As  the  plants 
occupy  but  little  space,  it  is  reco];nmended  as  a  desirable  sort 
lor  €^ly  marketing. 

Early  York.  According  to  Rogers,  the  Early  York  Cab- 
bage was  introduced  into  England  from  Flanders,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  by  a  private  soldier  named  Telford, 
who  was  there  many  years  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  settled  as  a  seedsman  in  York- 
shii*e  ;  whence  the  name  and  celebrity  of  the  variety. 

In  this  country  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  most  familiar,  and, 
as  an  early  mariLct  sort,  one  of  the  most  popular,  of  all  the 
kinds  now  cultivated.  The  head  is  of  less  than  medium 
size,  roundish-ovoid,  close,  and  well-formed,  of  a  deep  or 
ash-green  color,  tender,  and  well  flavored.  The  loose  leaves 
are  few  in  number,  often  revoluted  on  the  border,  and  com- 
paratively smooth  on  the  surface ;  nerves  greenish  white. 
The  plants  of  the  tinie  variety  have  short  stalks,  oo^upy  but 
little  space,  and  seldom  fail  to  produce  a  well-formed,  and, 
for  an  early  sort,  a  good-sized  head.  They  require  a  dis- 
tance of  about  eighteen  inches  between  the  rows,  and  fifteen 
or  eighteen  inches  in  the  rows. 

Its  earliness  and  its  unfailing  productiveness  make  it  a 
favorite  with  market-gardeners ;  and  it  still  retains  its  long- 
established  popularity,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of 
numerous  new  sorts,  represented  as  being  as  early,  equally 
prolific,  and  surpassing  it  in  general  excellence. 

East  Btam.  From  East  Ham,  in  Essex,  Eng.     It  is  not  a 

large,  but  a  fine,  early  sort,  not  unlike  the  Ox-heart.  The 
head  is  of  an  oval  form,  compact,  and  rather  regular ;  the 
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« 

leaves  are  firm  in  texture,  somedmes  reflexed,  or  curved 
backward,  but  generally  erect  and  concave;  nerves  pale 
greenish-white ;  stem  short.  It  is  mild  and  delicate,  and  a 
desirable  earlj  variety. 

In  setting  the  plants,  allow  two  feet  and  a  half  between 
the  rows,  and  two  feet  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 

Head  large,  loose  and  open ;  the  leaves  are        Green 
r  ,   ^  ,  Olased. 

mimerous,  large,  rounded,  waved  on  the  bor-  AMSKicAirGBKsir 

ders,  and  slightly  blistered  on  the  surface; 
stalk  comparatively  long.  Its  texture  is  coarse  and  hard, 
and  the  variety  really  possesses  little  merit;  though  it  is 
somewhat  extensively  grown  in  warm  latitudes,  where  it  ap- 
pears to  be  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  cabbage-worm 
than  any  other  sort. 

A  distinguishing  ^^aracteristic  of  this  cabbage  is  the  deep, 
shining-green  color;  the  plants  being  readily  known  from 
their  peculiar,  varnished,  or  glossy  appearance. 

Head  laree,  round,  sometimes  flattened  a  lit-  Iiarge  lAte 
tie  at  the  top,  close  and  firm ;  the  loose  leaves  amkkicak  dkcm. 
are  namerous,  broad,  round,  and  full,  clasping, 
blistered,  and  of  a  sea-green  color ;  the  ribs  and  nerves  are 
of  medium  size,  and  comparatively  succulent  and  tender; 
stem  short.  The  variety  is  hardy,  seldom  fails  to  form  a 
head,  keeps  well,  and  is  of  good  quality. 

In  coltivation,  it  requires  more  than  the  average  space, 
as  the  plants  have  a  spreading  habit  of  growth.  The 
rows  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet  apart;  and  two 
feet  and  a  half  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants  in 
the  rows. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  cabbage,  introduced  by 
different  cultivators  and  seedsmen  under  various  names,  dif- 
fering slightly,  in  some  uuimportant  particulars,  from  the 
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foregoing  description,  and  also  differing  somewhat  from  each 
other,  ^^but  agreeing  in  being  large,  rounded,  cabbaging 
uniformly,  having  a  short  stem,  keeping  well,  and  in  being 
tender  and  good  flavored." 

IdurgeTork.  This  is  a  larger  cabbage  than  the  Early 
York,  which  variety  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  head, 
however,  is  broader  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  and  more  firm 
and  solid  ;  the  leaves  not  connected  with  the  head  are  more 
erect,  of  a  firmer  texture,  not  quite  so  smooth  and  polished, 
and  the  surface  slightly  bullated,  or  blistered.  The  stalk  is 
also  shorter,  and  it  is  two  or  three  weeks  later. 

The  Large  York  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the 
Early  York  and  the  Large  Late  Drumheads,  as  well  in 
respect  to  form  and  general  character  as  to  its  season  of  ma- 
turity. It  is  recommended  as  being  less  affected  by  heat 
than  many  other  kinds,  and,  for  this  reason,  well  adapted  for 
cultivation  in  warm  climates.  It  seldom  fails  in  forming  its 
head,  and  is  tender  and  well  flavored. 

Idurge  Ox-  This  is  a  French  variety,  of  the  same  form 

heart.  r.       i    •^> 

labob  fbbkcb     and  ;?eueral  character  as  the  Small  Ox-heart. 

OX-HBABT.  °  ^  ' 

but  of  larger  size.  The  stalk  is  short ;  the 
head  firm  and  close,  and  of  a  light  green  color ;  the  spare 
leaves  are  few  in  number,  generally  erect,  and  concave.  It 
is  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  the  Small  Ox-heart,  forms 
its  head  readily,  and  is  tender  and  well  flavored.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  intermediate  sorts. 

The  plants  should  be  set  two  feet  apart  in  each  direction. 

IiitUa  Plzla.        A  recent  sort,  remarkable  for  its  earliness, 

TomTbomb. 

and  for  its  diminutive  size,  and  generally  dwarfs 
ish  character,  —  the  whole  plant,  when  full  grown,  being 
scarcely  larger  than  a  oolewort,  or  some  varieties  of  cab- 
bage lettuce. 
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It  ia  of  tender  texture ;  the  flaTor  b  mild  and  delicate ;  and 
as  an  earl^  Toriety,  particularly  where  space  is  limited,  is 
recommended  for  cottiTation. 


produced  from  the  Mason,  or  Stone-mason,  by     Drumhakd. 

^  '       J.J.H.  Ortg- 

Mr.  Alley,  and  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  "m- 

Gregory,  of  Marblehead,  Mats. 

Heads  not  uniform  in  shape,  —  some  being  nearly  flat, 
whUe  others  are  almost  hemispherical ;  size  very  large,  vary- 
ing from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  —  although 
specimens  have  been  grown  of  the  extraordinary  dimensions 
of  twenty-four  inches.  In  good  soil,  and  with  proper  cul- 
ture, the  variety  ia  represented  as  attaining  an  average  weight 
of  thirty  pounds.     Quality  tender  and  sweet. 

Cultivate  in  rows  four  feet  apart,  and  allow  four  feet 
between  the  plants  in  the  rowa.  For  early  use,  start  in  a 
hot>bed ;  for  winter,  sow  in  the  open  ground  from  the  first  to 
the  middle  of  May.  Sixty  tons  of  this  variety  have  been 
raised  from  a  single  acre. 

The    Masou   Cabbage,   in    shape,    is  nearly    M»on.  J.J. 
hemispherical ;  the  head  standing  well  out  from 
among   the   leaves,  growing  on   a  small   aod   short  stalk. 
Under  good  cultivation,  the 
heads  will  average    about 
nine  inches  in  diameter  and 
seven  inches  in  depth.     It 
iacharacterizedfor  its  sweet- 
ness, and  for  its  reliability 
for  forming  a  solid  head. 
It  is  also  an  excellent  va- 
riety for  cultivation  in  ex-  mbob  c>mh& 
treme  Northern  latitudes,  where,  from  the  shortness  of  the 
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season,  or  in  those  sections  of  the  South,  where,  from  exces- 
sive heat,  plants  rarely  cabbage  well.     Under  good  cultiva- 
tion, nearly  every  plant  will  set  a  marketable  head. 
Originated  by  Mr.  John  Mason,  of  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Pomenmian.  This  variety  is  of  comparatively  recent  intro- 
duction. The  head,  which  is  of  medium  size,  has  the  form 
of  an  elongated  cone,  and  is  regular  and  symmetrical.  It  is 
quite  solid,  of  a  pale  or  yellowish«-green  color,  tender  and 
well  flavored,  and  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  leaves  are  collected,  and  twisted  to  a  point,  at  its 
top*  The  loose,  exterior  leaves  are  numerous,  large,  and 
broad;  stalk  rather  high. 

It  is  an  intermediate  variety,  and  excellent  either  as  an 
autumnal  or  winter  cabbage.  As  it  heads  promptly  and  al- 
most invariably,  and,  besides,  is  of  remarkable  solidity,  it 
makes  a  profitable  market  cabbage,  keeping  well,  and  bear- 
ing transportation  with  little  injury. 

Premium  Head  lar£:e,  bluish-ffreen,  round,  solid,  Inroad 

PlatDutoh.  ,  ^  ^  ,     ^        . 

labobflat       and  flat  on  the  top,  and  often  tmted  with  red  or 

Dutch. 

brown.  The  exterior  leaves  are  few  in  number, 
roundish,  broad  and  large,  clasping,  blistered  on  the  surface, 
bluish-green  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  tinged  with 
purple  towards  the  time  of  harvesting ;  stalk  short. 

It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  cabbages,  rather  late,  good 
for  autumn  use,  and  one  of  the  best  for  winter  or  late  keep- 
ing, as  it  not  only  remains  sound,  but  retains  its  freshness 
and  flavor  till  late  in  spring.  The  heads  open  white  and 
crisp,  and,  when  cooked,  are  tender  and  well  flavored.  It 
requires  a  good  soil,  and  should  be  set  in  rows  not  less  than 
three  feet  apart,  and  not  nearer  together  than  thirty  inches 
in  the  rows. 

As  a  variety  for  the  winter  market,  the  Premium  Flat 
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Datch  hag  no  Buperior.  It  is  also  one  of  the  best  sorts  for 
extensive  culture,  as  it  is  remarkablj  hardj,  and  seldom  fails 
in  forming  a  good  head.  An  acre  of  land,  well  set  and  cul- 
tivated, will  yield  about  four  thousand  heads. 

Head  of  large  size,  round,  a  little  flattened,        St.  Denis, 
solid ;  the  exterior  leaves  are  numerous,  glau- 
cous-green, clasping  at  their  base,  and  often  reflexed  at  the 
ends;  the  ribs  and  nerves  are  large  and  prominent;  stem 
long. 

This  variety  is  of  good  quality,  seldom  fails  to  form  a 
head,  and  yields  a  large  crop  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  land  it  occupies.  The  plants  should  be  set  two  feet  and 
a  half  apart  in  each  direction. 

A   half-early  variety,  intermediate  in  form        Shilling'8 

1^  Quean. 

and  size  between  the  York  and  Ox-heart.     As 

a  *'  second  early,"  it  is  one  of  the  best.  It  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  Early  Nonpareil,  and  is  tender,  mild,  and 
delicate. 

Transplant  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  hcdf  apart,  and  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  iSLe  rows. 

Head  below  medium  size,  ovate  or  egg-shaped,        Small  Ox- 
heart  • 
obtuse,  broad  at  the  base,  compact.     The  leaves 

are  of  the  same  bright  green  as  those  of  the  York  Cabbage, 

round,  of  firm  texture,  sometimes  revolute,  but  generally 

erect,  and  concave ;  the  nerves  are  white,  more  numerous 

and  less  delicate  than  those  of  the  last-named  variety ;  the 

stalk  is  short,  and  the  leaves  not  composing  the  head  few 

in  number. 

The  Ox-heart  cabbages —- with  respect  to  character,  and 

period  of  maturity  —  are  intermediate  between  the  Yorks 

and  Drumheads ;   more    nearly,   however,  resembling  the 

22 
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former  than  the  later.  The  Small  Ox-heart  is  about  ten 
days  later  than  the  Early  York. 

As  not  only  the  heads,  but  the  full-grown  plants,  of  this 
Tariety  are  of  small  size,  they  may  be  grown  in  rows  two 
feet  apart,  and  sixteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Btone-mMon.       An  improved  variety  of  the  Mason,  origi- 
ory.  nated  by  Mr.  John  Stone,  Jun.,  of  Marblehead, 

Mass.  Head  larger  than  that  of  the  original,  varying  in 
size  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  soil  and  the  cultivation  given  it.  The  form 
of  the  head  is  flatter  than  that  of  the  Mason,  and  but  little, 
if  any,  inferior  to  it  in  solidity.  Stem  short  and  small. 
Under  good  culture,  the  heads,  exclusive  of  the  outer  foliage, 
will  weigh  about  nine  pounds.  Quality  exceedingly  sweet, 
tender,  and  rich.  A  profitable  variety  for  market  purposes ; 
the  gross  returns  per  acre,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass., 
often  reaching  from  two  hundred  dollars  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty. 

The  Mason,  Stone-mason,  and  the  Marblehead  Mammoth, 
severally  originated  from  a  package  of  seeds  received  from 
England,  under  the  name  of  the  *'  Scotch  Drumhead,"  by 
Mr.  John  M.  Ives,  of  Salem,  Mass. 

Button's  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  cabbages. 

Dwarf  Oomb. 

Mcha,        It  is  small  and  dwarfish  in  its  habit,  hearts  well 

early  in  the  season,  and  will  afford  a  good  supply  of  delicate 

sprouts  throughout  a  large  part  of  the  summer. 

The  plants  require  a  space  of  only  twelve  inches  between 
the  rows,  and  the  same  distance  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows. 

The  seed  of  this  variety,  in  common  with  other  dwarf- 
ish and  early  sorts,  should  be  sown  more  frequently  than 
the   larger  growing  kinds,  so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession 
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of  joTing  and  delicate  heads,  much   after  the  manner  of 
sowing  lettace. 

lliis  variety   was   introduced  into  England  Vanaok. 

from  Holland,  more  than  a  century  ago,  by  a 
wealthy  Dutch  farmer  of  the  name  of  Vanack.    Though  often 
found  upon  the  catalogues  of  our  seedsmen,  it  has  not  been 
extensively  grown  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  is  really  but 
little  known. 

Head  somewhat  irregular  in  shape,  broad  at  the  base,  and 
terminating  in  rather  a  sharp  point ;  color  palish-green,  the 
ribs  and  nerves  of  the  leaves  paler.  The  exterior  leaves  are 
large,  spreading,  deep  green,  and  strongly  veined. 

It  is  tender  in  texture,  sweet  and  delicate  in  flavor,  cab- 
bages early  and  uniformly,  and,  when  kept  through  the  win- 
ter and«  reset  in  spring,  pushes  abundant  and  flue  sprouts, 
forming  excellent  early  cole  worts,  or  greens.  Lindley  pro- 
nounces its  quality  inferior  to  none  of  the  best  cabbages. 
Transplant  to  rows  two  feet  and  a  hcJf  apart,  and  two  feet 
apart  in  the  rows. 

A  large,  late,  but  coarse,  French  variety.  Vaufidrard 
The   head    is    generally   round ;    leaves   deep  7%omp, 

green,  —  those  of  the  outside  having  the  veins  sometimes 
tinged  with  red. 

The  plants  should  be  set  three  feet  apart  in  each  direction. 

Heads  small,  but  solid  and  uniform  in  shape.  "Walta's  New 

Dwarf. 
It  has  little  of  the  coarseness  common  to  the      Hov.Mag. 

larger  varieties,  and  the  flavor  is  superior. 

One  of  the  finest  early  cabbages,  and  one  of  the  best  sorts 

for  the  market.     It  occupies  but  little  space  compared  with 

some  of  the  older  kinds,  and  a  large  number  of  plants  may 

be  grown  upon  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
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'WinnigBtadt.       This  is  a  German  variety,  somewhat  similar 

FoiiTTBD  Head.  ,irv-  -  -,  ,, 

to  the  Ox-heart,  but  more  regularly  conical. 
Head  broad  at  the  base,  and  tapering  symmetricaUy  to  a 
point,  solid,  and  of  the  size  of  the  Ox-heart ;  leaves  of  the 
head  pale  or  yellowish  green,  with  large  nerves  and  ribs ; 
the  exterior  leaves  are  large,  short,  and  rounded,  smooth, 
and  of  firm  texture ;  the  stalk  is  short. 

It  is  an  intermediate  sort,  immediately  following  the  E^rly 
York.  A  large  proportion  of  the  plants  will  form  good 
heads ;  and  as  these  are  not  only  of  remarkable  solidity,  but 
retain  their  froshness  well  during  winter,  it  is  a  good  variety 
for  marketing,  though  rather  hard,  and  somewhat  deficient  in 
the  qualities  that  constitute  a  good  table  cabbage. 

It  requires  a  space  of  about  eighteen  inches  by  two  feet. 

Bed  Varieties, — These  are  comparatively  few  in  number, 
and  generally  used  as  salad  or  for  pickling.  When  cooked, 
they  are  considered  less  mild  and  tender  than  the  conmion 
varieties,  besides  retaining  a  portion  of  their  color,  which, 
by  many,  is  considered  an  objection. 

Early  Dwarf       Head  nearly  round,  generally  of  a  deep  red 
eablt  Blood     or  dark  purplc  color.     The  leaves  on  the  out- 

BiD.  Small  RsD. 

side  of  the  plant  are  not  numerous,  rather  rigid, 
or  stiff,  green,  much  washed  or  clouded  with  red;  stalk 
short. 

It  is  about  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Large  Red  Dutch,  and 
is  quite  variable  in  form  and  color. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  early ;  and,  when  transplanted, 
the  rows  should  be  about  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
eighteen  inches  in  the  rows. 

The  variety  is  seldom  served  at  the  table  cooked  in  the 
manner  of  other  sorts ;  for,  when  boiled,  it  has  a  dark  and 
unattractive  appearance.     It  is  usually  shredded,  and  with 
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the  addition  of  vinegar,  olive-oil,  mustard,  or  other  season- 
ing, served  as  a  salad. 

The  most  familiar,  as  well  as  the  most  pop-       Iiarge  Bad 

.  ^  '^  Dutoh. 

ular,  of  the  red  varieties.     The  head  is  rather 

large,  round,  hard,  and  solid ;   the   leaves   composing  the 

head  are  of  an  intense  purplish-red ;   the  outer  leaves  are 

numerous,  red,  with  some  intermixture  or  shades  of  green, 

firm  in  texture,  and  often  petioled  at  the  union  with  the  stalk 

of  the  plant,  which  is  of  medium  height. 

On  account  of  its  dark  color  when  cooked,  it  is  seldom 
uaed  in  the  manner  of  the  common  cabbages,  but  is  chiefly 
used  for  pickling,  or,  like  the  other  red  sorts,  cut  in  shreds, 
and  served  as  a  salad ;  though  any  solid,  well-blanched,  small- 
ribbed,  white-headed  sort  will  answer  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  perhaps  prove  equally  tender  and  palatable. 

The  Large  Red  Dutch  is  one  of  the  latest  of  cabbages,  and 
should  receive  the  advantage  of  nearly  the  entire  season. 
Make  the  sowing,  if  in  the  open  ground,  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  in  good  working  condition,  and  transplant  or  thin  to  rows 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows. 

The  heads  may  be  kept  fresh  and  sound  until  May. 

Small,  like  the  Utrecht  Red,  but  of  a  still        Boperflne 

BUok. 
deeper  color.    When  pickled,  however,  the  dark  Tfion^, 

coloring  matter  is  greatly  discharged,  so  that  the  substance 

is  left  paler  than  that  of  others  originally  not  so  dark.     It 

is,  therefore,  not  so  good  for  pickling  as  other  sorts  which 

retain  their  color  and  brightness. 


A  small,  but  fine,  dark-red  cabbage.  Utreoht  Bad. 

22* 
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THE    CAULIFLOWER, 
Brasrica  oleraoea  var. 

The  Cauliflower,  like  the  Broccoli,- is  strictly  an  annual 
plant,  as  it  blossoms  and  perfects  its  seed  the  year  in  which  it 
is  sown.  When  fullj  grown  or  in  flower,  it  is  about  four  feet 
in  height,  and  in  character  and  general  appearance  is  similar 
to  the  Cabbage  or  Broccoli  at  a  like  stage  of  growth.  The 
seeds  resemble  those  of  the  Cabbage  in  size,  form,  and  color, 
although  not  generally  so  uniformly  plump  and  fair.  From 
ten  to  twelve  thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce,  and  they 
retain  their  germinative  properties  Ave  years. 

Soil.  —  The  Cauliflower,  like  the  Cabbage,  requires  a  deep, 
rich  soil,  and  seldom  succeeds  well  when  grown  on  land  long 
under  cultivation.  Applications  of  lime  and  sulphur  have  a 
beneficial  effect,  not  only  in  preventing  the  ravages  of  insects, 
but  in  promoting  the  growth  of  the  plants.  The  best  fer- 
tilizers appear  to  be  those  of  a  saline  character,  and  excellent 
Cauliflowers  have  been  produced  by  liberal  applications  of 
kelp  and  sea-weed.  Where  these  cannot  be  obtained,  a  good 
substitute  will  be  found  in  the  use  of  common  salt,  which 
may  be  sprinkled  about  the  plant  at  the  time  of  setting,  or 
applied  from  time  to  time  in  the  process  of  cultivation. 

Sowing  and  Culture.  —  The  seed  maybe  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed in  March,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as 
early  cabbages,  and  the  plants  set  in  the  open  ground  late 
in  May ;  or  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  in  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May,  in  a  common  nursery-bed,  in  shal- 
low drills  six  or  eight  inches  apart ;  and,  when  sufliciently 
grown,  the  plants  may  be  set  where  they  are  to  remain. 
They  need  not  all  be  transplanted  at  one  time ;  nor  is  it 
important  when,  except  that,  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough,  the  first  opportunity  should  be  improved  for  begin- 
ning the  setting. 
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The  ofler-culture  should  be  similar  to  that  bestowed 
upon  the  Cabbage.  The  dry,  sunny  weather  whidi  so 
often  prevails  in  the  summer  months  is  unfavorable  to  the 
full  development  of  the  Cauliflower,  and  in  such  seasons 
liberal  applications  of  water  or  liquid  manure  may  be  bene- 
ficially made,  and  will  often  produce  fine  flowers  fh>m  plants 
that  would  otherwise  prove  abortive. 

The  leaves  are  sometimes  gathered,  and  tied  loosely  over 
the  tops  of  the  heads,  to  facilitate  the  blanching. 

Tcdcing  the  Crop.  — ^  Cauliflowers  raised  by  open  culture 
will  generally  come  to  the  table  in  October.  Such  as  have 
not  fully  perfected  their  heads  may,  just  as  the  ground  is 
closing,  be  taken  up  by  their  roots,  and  suspended,  with  the 
top  downward,  in  a  light  cellar^  or  other  place  secure  from 
frost ;  by  which  process  the  heads  will  increase  in  size,  and 
be  suitable  for  use  the  last  of  December  or  first  of  January. 

Like  the  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers  should  be  cut  for  use  while 
the  head,  or  what  is  known  as  the  ^*  curd,"  is  still  close  and 
compact.  As  the  plants  advance  in  growth  the  head  opens, 
separates  into  branches,  and  soon  becomes  coarse,  fibrous, 
strong  flavored,  and  unfit  for  the  table. 

Prestrvation  during  Winter,  —  The  best  way  to  preserve 
them  during  wiuter  is  to  take  them  up  late  in  the  fall,  with 
as  much  eaith  as  possible  about  their  roots,  and  i^set  them 
in  earth,  in  a  light,  dry  cellar,  or  in  any  other  light  and  dry 
location  secure  from  frost. 

Use. -^  The  methods  of  ^iooking  and  serving  are  almost 
numberless.  t¥hen  well  grown  and  seasonably  cut,  the  flavor 
is  peculiarly  mild  and  agreeable.  Few  Imissicaceous  plants 
are  more  ornamental,  or  more  generally  esteemed. 

Far{e^ie«.-^ These  are  comparatively  &w  in  number;  the 
distinctions,  in  many  instances,  being  quite  unimportant. 
In  the  color,  foliage,  genet* al  habit,  and  even  in  the  quality, 
of  the  entii^  list,  there  is  great  similarity* 
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Early  London       Stem  tall ;  leaves  of  medium  size.     It  has  a 
Oaulillower.  .,         ,  „ 

LovDoir  pakticu-  fiue,   wQite,   compact    ^'  curd,     as   the   unex- 

Eablt  Lou  do*,  panded  head  is  termed,  and  is  the  sort  grown 
in  the  vicinity  of  London  for  the  early  crop.  It  is  compara- 
tively hardy,  and  succeeds  well  when  grown  in  this  country. 
The  plants  should  be  set  two  feet  and  a  half  apart. 


Early  FarU        Head    rather    large,   white,    and    compact ; 
Cauliflower.  *=*  '  '  r        » 

leaves  large ;  stalk  short.  An  early  sort.  In 
France  it  is  sown  in  June,  and,  the  heads  come  to  table  in 
autumn. 


ErAiTt'a  Leaves  large,  long,  waved,  and  serrated  on 

Early  Oauli-  e  '        o'  » 

flower.  the  borders ;  stalk  of  medium  height ;  head 
eaelt.  large,  —  measuring  from  seven  to  tfen  inches 
in  diameter,  —  close,  and  compact. 

From  the  experience  of  a  single  season,  this  variety 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  best  for  cultivation  in  this  country. 
Specimens  exhibited  under  this  name  before  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  measured  fully  ten  inches  in  di- 
ameter, the  surface  being  very  dose,  and  the  heads  pos- 
sessing the  peculiar  white,  curdy  character  so  rarely  attained 
in  the  climate  of  the  United  States.  The  plants  seldom  fail 
to  form  a  good-sized  and  symmetrical  head,  or  flower. 

Frocnoro  Stem   quite   short,   and   plant  of   compact 

habit.     The  heads  are  large   and  dose,  and 

their  color  dear  and  delicate.     Beconomended  as  one  of  the 

best  for  forcing,  as  well  as  an  excellent  sort  for  open  culture. 

titim  Aalatio      Originally  from  Holland.     It  is  a  fine,  large, 
Thomp,    '   white,  compact  variety,  taller  and  later  than  the 
Early  London  Cauliflower;  it  has  also  larger  leaves.     If 
sown  at  the  same  time,  it  will  afibrd  a  succession. 
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Plant  about  fiAeen  inches  hish,  with  wintred  lie  ITormand. 
leaves,  which   are   broad,  and  taper   abruptly 
towards  the  base.     They  are  toothed  and  waved  on  the  mar- 
gin, and  expose  a  head  which  is  about  nine  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  of  a  creamy  color. 

It  is  earlier  than  the  Walcheren,  and  is  readily  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  waved  and  toothed  margin  of  the 
foliage. 

The  plants  are  hardy  and  vigorous  growers,  and  rarely 
fail  to  develop  a  flower,  even  in  dry  and  unfavorable 
seasons. 

A  new  variety.    Bouquet  not  larfi:c,  but  hand-     Mitobell's 
^  ^  ,  .  Hardy  Early 

some  and  compact.     It  is  so  firm,  that  it  re-   Oauiiflcwar. 

mains  an  unusual  length  of  time  without  running  to   seed 

or  becoming  pithy.      A  desirable  sort  for  private  gardens 

and  for  forcing. 

A  recent  sort,  with  large,  clear  white  flowers,    New  IBrfart 

®  Dwarf  Mam- 

of  superior  quality.  moth. 

The  plants  are  low  and  compact,  and  generally  form  a 

head,  even  in  protracted  dry  and  warm  weather.     It  appears 

to  be  one  of  the  few  varieties  adapted  to  the  climate  of  this 

country,  and  is  recommended  for  cultivation. 

A  recent  variety,  introduced  from  Holland.  Btadtholder. 
The  plants  are  strong  growers,  producing  large,  compact, 
pure  white  flowers.  In  the  vicinity  of  London,  where  it  is 
largely  cultivated  for  the  market,  it  is  considered  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  the  Walcheren. 

A  new  variety,  represented  as  being  of  large  Waite'sAlma 
size,  and  firm ;    surpassing  in   excellence   the 
Walcheren. 
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'Walobaren        Thifl  has  been  cultivated  as  a  Broccoli  for 
OAuliflow^r. 

Thamp.        more  than  ten  years,  though  originally  introduced 

jLKOflE'a  wal-*    i>y  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  under  the 
'*'*  name  of  Early  Leyden  Cauliflower.     Stem  com- 

paratively short ;  leaves  broad,  less  pointed  and  more  undu- 
lated than  those  of  the  Cauliflower  usuaUy  are.  The  differ- 
ence in  constitution  is,  however,  important ;  as  it  not  only 
resists  the  cold  in  winter,  but  the  drought  in  summer,  much 
better  than  other  cauliflowers.  In  hot,  dry  summers,  when 
scarcely  a  head  of  these  could  be  obtained,  the  Walcheren 
Cauliflower,  planted  under  similar  circumstances,  formed 
beautiful  heads,  —  large,  white,  firm,  and  of  uniform 
closeness. 

'Welll]ifft<m        Messrs.   Henderson   and  Son    describe    this 
Ctanliflower. 

Cauliflower  as  the  finest  kind  in  cidtivation; 

pure  white ;  size  of  the  head  over  two  feet ;  in  growth  very 

dwarfish, — the  stem  not  more  than  two  or  three  inches  from 

the  soil. 

It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties  known,  and  is  said  to 

withstand   the   extreme   variations   of   the   climate   of   the 

United  States.     An  excellent   sort  for  early  planting  and 

for  forcing. 


COLEWORT,    OR    COLLARDS.    Loud. 

Collet. 

The  Colewort,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  plant  distinct  from 
the  other  varieties  of  Cabbage.  It  is  of  small  habit,  and 
attains  sufficient  size  for  use  in  a  few  weeks.  It  is  eatable 
from  the  time  it  has  four  or  six  leaves  until  it  has  a  hard 
heart.  Loudon  says  the  original  Colewort  seems  to  be  lost, 
and  is  now  succeeded  by  what  are  called  '^  Cabbage  Cole- 
worts.''     These  are  cabbage-plants   in  their  young  state, 
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aod,  when  cooked,  are  quite  as  tender  and  good  as  the  true 
Colewort.  In  growing  these,  all  that  is  necesaarj  is  to  sow 
the  seed  of  almost  anj  varietj  of  the  common  green  cab- 
bages in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  For  a 
succession,  sowings  maj  be  made  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks,  from  the  last  of  April  to  the  last  of  August.  In 
the  Southern  States,  the  sowings  might  be  continued  through 
the  winter. 

When  cultivated  for  sale,  simplj  allow  them  to  stand  till 
there  is  enough  to  be  worth  bunching  and  eating.  They  are 
boiled  and  served  at  table  as  greens. 

A  small  but  remarkably  neat  variety:  the         Bosette 
whole    plant,  when   well    grown,   measuring 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  the  form  of  a  rose 
not  completely  expanded,  —  the  head,  corresponding  to  the 
bud,  still  remaining  at  the  heart,  or  centre ;  stalk  small  and 
short.     The  plants  may  be  grown  twelve  inches  asunder. 


COUVE  TRONCHUDA,  OR  PORTUGAL  CABBAGE.     Jhsns. 
Portugal  Borecole.    Large-ribbed  Borecole.    Trauxuda  Kale. 

Though  a  species  of  Cabbage,  the  Couve  Tronchuda  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  common  head  varieties.  The  stalk  is 
short  and  thick ;  the  outer  leaves  arc  large,  roundish,  of  a 
dark  bluish-green,  wrinkled  on  the  surface,  and  slightly  un- 
dulated on  the  borders ;  the  midrib  of  the  leaf  is  large, 
thick,  nearly  white,  and  branches  into  veins  of  the  same 
color ;  the  plant  forms  a  loose,  open  head,  and,  when  full 
grown,  is  nearly  two  feet  high. 

Cvhure,  —  It  should  be  planted  and  treated  like  the  Com« 
mon  Cabbage.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  early  in  frames,  and 
the  plants  afterwards  set  in  the  open  ground ;  or  the  sowing 
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may  be  made  in  the  open  ground  in  Maj.  The  plants 
require  two  feet  and  a  half  between  the  rows,  and  two  feet 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows.  The  seeds,  in  size,  form, 
and  color,  resemble  those  of  the  Cabbage,  and  will  keep 
five  years.  One  fourth  of  an  ounce  will  produce  about  a 
thousand  plants. 

To  raise  Seed,  —  In  the  autumn,  before  nevere  weather, 
remove  two  or  three  plants  entire  to  the  cellar,  and  in 
April  following  reset  them  about  two  feet  apart.  Cut  off 
tlie  lower  and  smaller  side-sprouts  as  they  may  appear,  and 
allow  only  the  strong,  central  shoot  to  grow.  The  seeds 
will  ripen  in  August. 

Use,  —  Different  parts  of  the  Couve  Tronchuda  are  appli- 
cable to  culinary  purposes.  The  ribs  of  the  outer  and  laro^r 
leaves,  when  boiled,  somewhat  resemble  sea-kale  in  texture 
and  flavor.  The  heart,  or  middle  of  the  plant,  is,  however, 
the  best  for  use.  It  is  peculiarly  delicate  and  agreeably 
flavored,  without  any  of  the  coarseness  which  is  so  oftea 
found  in  plants  of  the  Cabbage  tribe. 

Dwarf  Couve       Much  earlier  and  smaller  throusrhout  than 
Tronohuda.  o  «u 

TroM.        the  Common  Couve  Tronchuda.      Stem  from 

MUBCIAITA. 

c7iiA oSflJiAir  «"een  to  eighteen  mches  high.  The  leaves  are 
HAuxtDA  ALE.  ^^  jncdium  size,  rounded,  smooth,  and  collected 
at  the  centre  of  the  plant  into  a  loose  heart,  or  head.  When 
the  lower  leaves  are  taken  off  for  use,  the  plant,  unlike  the 
former  variety,  throws  out  numerous  sprouts,  or  shoots,  from 
the  base  of  the  stem,  which  make  excellent  cole  worts,  or 
greens.  It  is,  however,  wanting  in  hardiness,  and  appears 
to  be  better  adapted  for  early  use  than  for  late  keeping. 

Soil  and  Cultivation,  —  Both  of  the  varieties  require  a 
well-manured  soil.  The  seeds  of  the  Dwarf  Couve  Tron- 
chuda may  be  sown  early  in  frames,  and  the  plants  after- 
wards set  in  the  open  ground ;  or  the  sowing  may  be  made, 
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in  Maj  or  June,  where  the  plants  are  16  remain.  They 
should  be  two  feet  apart  in  each  direction. 

Stem    short ;    leaf-stems  thicker  and  lars^er     _Trinsed 

°  Tronohuda. 

than  those  of  the  Common  Couve  Tronchuda, 

but  not  so  fleshy  and  succulent.  The  leaves  expand  towards 
their  extremities  into  a  spatulate  form,  the  edges  being  regu- 
larly lobed  and  curled.  They  are  of  a  glaucous  or  bluish- 
green  color,  and  form  a  sort  of  loose  heart,  or  head,  at  the 
centre  of  the  plant.  Its  only  superiority  over  the  common 
varieties  consists  in  its  more  hardy  character. 

The  Fringed  Tronchuda  is,  however,  quite  succulent,  and 
of  good  quality,  and  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  France, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 


This  variety  nearly  resembles    the  Dwarf        y^P^S" 

^  ^  ribbed  Tron- 

Portugal  Cabbase,  or  Dwarf  Couve  Tronchuda,         ohuda. 

if  it  is  not  identical.     It  has  white  ribs,  and  "^wmTB^RiWMf' 

I,  ,  ,  Portugal  Cab- 

torms  a  close  heart.  baob. 

It  should  be  planted,  and  in  all  respects  treated,  as  the 
Dwarf  Portugal  Cabbage. 


KOHL    RABL 
Turnip  Cabbage.    Brassica  caulo-rapa. 

The  Kohl  Rabi  is  a  vegetable  intermediate  between  the 
cabbage  and  the  turnip.  The  stem,  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  swells  into  a  round,  fleshy  bulb,  in  form  not 
unlike  a  turnip.  On  the  top  and  about  the  surface  of  this 
bulb  are  put  forth  its  leaves,  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  Swede  turnips,  being  either  lobed  or  entire  on  the 
borders,  according  to  the  variety.     The  seeds  are  produced 

23 
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the  BecoDd    year ;    after  the  ripening  of  which   the  bulb 
perishes. 

Sowing  antl  Cultivation.  —  The  seeds  nukj  be  sown,  in 
Ma;  or  June,  in  a  noTMry  bed,  as  is  practised  with  the  Cab- 
bage, afterwards  removing  the  young  plants  to  rows  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows ; 
and  they  are  sometimes  sown,  like  the  seeds  of  the  Bala 
Bi^,  in  rows  where  they  are  to  remain.     When  the  latter 
course  is  followed,  the  plants  token  up  in  thinning  are  reset 
in  rows,  as  directed  for  setting  plants  raised  in  the  nnrseiy  bed. 
When  cnltiTaled  for  feeding  slock, 
the   seeds  should  be  sown  early,  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  have  the 
advantage  of  the  entire  season,  and 
thus   acquire   their  full   proportions. 
For  table  use,  the  seeds  may  be  somi 
in  June,  iu  which  case  the  bulbs  will 
not   only  be  of  convenient  size,  but, 
having    made    their    growth    in    the 
cooler  and  more  humid  portion  of  the 
season,  will  be  much  more  succulent 
and  milder  flavored  than  those  from 
"***  seeds  sown  earlier. 

The  growing  crop  is  treated  in  all  respects  as  the  Rata 
Baga  or  Cabbage. 

Seed.  —  Take  up  a  few  plants  entire  in  autumn  ;  preserve 
them  during  wioter  in  the  manner  of  cabbages  or  turnips ; 
and  transplant  to  the  open  ground  in  April,  two  feet  apart  in 
each  direction.  The  seeds  are  not  distinguishable  fivm  those 
of  the  Swede  or  Ruta  Baga  Turnip,  and  retain  their  vitality 
from  five  to  seven  years. 

U»e. — The  part  chiefiy  used  is  the  turnip-looking  bulb, 
formed  by  the  swelling  of  the  stem.  This  is  dressed  and 
eaten  with   sauce,  or  with   meat,   as  turnips   usually  are. 
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While  young,  the  flesh  is  tender  and  delicate,  possessing 
the  combined  flavor  of  the  cabbage  and  turnip. 

They  are  said  to  keep  better  than  any  other  bulb,  and  to 
be  sweeter  and  more  nutritious  than  the  cabbage  or  white 
turnip.  '^In  the  north  of  France  they  are  extensively 
grown  for  feeding  cattle  —  a  purpose  for  which  they  seem 
admirably  adapted,  as,  from  having  a  taste  similar  to  the 
leaves  of  others  of  the  species,  they  are  found  not  to  impart 
I'tny  of  that  peculiar,  disagreeable  taste  to  the  milk,  which  it 
acquires  when  cows  are  fed  on  turnips/* 

Varietiea. '^Theae  are  as  follow :  — 


Of  Gemuui  origin,  deriving  its  name  from    Axtlohoke- 
the  resemblance  of  the  leaves  to  those  of  the     Thomp.    vu. 
Artichoke.     Bulb   small,   and  not  smooth   or 
sjmunetrical.    The  leaves  are  beautifully  cut,  and  are  very 
ornamental ;  but  the  bulb  is  comparatively  of  little  value. 
Not  much  cultivated. 


Bulb  white,  smaller  than  that  of  the  Common  Sarly  Dwarf 
-_  .  _  _     ,  ,  ,     Wute.   yu. 

White,   and    supported   close  to  the   ground. 

The  leaves  are  also  smaller  and  less  numerous. 

It  is  earlier,  and  finer  in  texture,  than  the  last  named, 
and,  while  young,  excellent  for  the  table. 

Transplant  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  ten  inches 
asunder  in  the  rows. 


This  corresponds  with  the  Early  White  Vicn-  Barlv  Purple 
na,  except  in  color,  which,  in  this  variety,  is  a    Thomp.    vu, 
beautiful  purple,  with  a  fine  glaucous  bloom.     The  leaf- 
stems  are  slender,  and  the    leaves    smooth,  and  few  in 
nqmber. 

These  two  Vienna  sorts  are  by  far  the  best  for  table 
use.    When  taken  young,  and  properly  dressed,  they  form 
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an  excellent  substitute  for  turnips,  especially  in  dry  sea- 
sons, when  a  crop  of  the  latter  may  fail,  or  become  of 
inferior  quality. 

Ei^y-WTiite  Dwarf,  small,  early;  bulb  handsome,  firm, 
rhomp.  glossy,  white,  or  very  pale  green.  The  leaves 
are  few,  small,  with  slender  stems,  the  bases  of  which  are 
dilated,  and  thin  where  they  spring  from  different  parts  on 
the  surface  of  the  bulb.  The  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  suc- 
culent whilst  the  bulb  is  young,  or  till  it  attains  the  size  of 
an  early  white  Dutch  turnip ;  and  at  or  under  this  size  it 
should  be  used. 

Set  the  plants  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  ten  inches 
from  plant  to  plant  in  the  lines. 

Green.  Similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Common 

White.  The  bulbs  are  pale  green,  attain  a  large  size,  and 
the  variety  is  hardy  and  productive.  Not  suited  to  garden 
culture,  but  chiefly  grown  for  farm  purposes. 

Purple.  This  variety  differs  little  from  the  White,  ex- 

ccpt  in  color ;  the  bulb  being  purple,  and  the 
leaf-stems  and  nerves  also  tinged  with  purple. 

Like  the  White,  it  attains  a  large  size,  and  is  only  adapted 
for  field  culture ;  the  flesh  being  too  coarse  and  stron«^- 
flavored  for  table  use. 

"WTiite.  Bulb  large,  —  when  full   erown,  measuring 

TJiomp.     VU,  «3  '  o 

seven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing 
from  eight  to  ten  pounds  ;  leaves  rather  large  and  numerous  ; 
skin  very  pale,  or  whitish-green  ;  stem  about  six  inches  high. 
Hardy,  quite  late,  and  chiefly  employed  for  farm  purposes. 

The  variety  should  be  cultivated  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  should  sUnd  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 
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PAK-CHOi.   ra, 

Chinese  Cabbage.    Brassica  sp. 

An  annual  plant,  introduced  from  China.  The  root-leaves 
are  oval,  regular,  smooth,  deep  green,  with  long,  naked, 
fleshy,  white  stems,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Swiss 
Chards,  or  Leaf-beets. 

AYhen  in  blossom  the  plant  measures  about  four  feet  in 
height,  and  the  stem  is  smooth  and  branching.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  ;  the  seeds  are  small,  round,  blackish-brown,  and, 
in  their  general  appearance,  resemble  those  of  the  Turnip  or 
Cabbage.  An  ounce  contains  about  ten  thousand  seeds,  aud 
they  wiU  keep  five  years. 

Sowing  and  CultivcUion.  —  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
April  or  May,  and  the  plants  may  be  grown  in  hills  or  drills. 
They  are  usually  sown  in  rows,  and  thinned  to  twelve  inches 
apart. 

Use,  —  The  leaves  are  eaten  boiled,  like  Cabbage ;  but 
they  are  much  more  tender,  and  of  a  more  agreeable  flavor. 


PE-TSAI. 

Chinese  Cabbage.    Brassica  chinensis. 

The  Pe-Tsai,  like  the  Pak-Chol,  is  an  annual  plant,  origi- 
nally from  China.  The  leaves  are  of  an  oval  form,  rounded 
at  the  ends,  somewhat  blistered  on  the  surface,  and  at  the 
centre  aro  collected  together  into  a  long  and  rather  compact 
tuft,  or  head.  The  plant,  when  well  grown  and  ready  for 
use,  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  head  of  Cos  Let- 
tuce, and  will  weigh  six  or  seven  pounds;  though  in  its 
native  country  it  is  said  to  reach  a  weight  of  upwards  of 
twenty  pounds. 

23* 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  the  flower^talk  shoots 
from  the  centre  of  the  head  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  pro- 
ducing long  and  pointed  leaves,  and  terminating  in  loose 
spikes  of  jellow  flowers.  The  seeds  are  small,  round, 
brownish-black,  and  resemble  those  of  the  Common  Cab- 
bage. They  retain  their  vitality  five  years.  An  ounce  con- 
tains eight  thousand  seeds. 

Cultivation,  —  Sow  in  April  or  May,  and  thin  or  trans- 
plant to  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows. 

Use.  —  It  is  used  like  the  Common  Cabbage,  and  is  sweet, 
mild-flavored,  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  young  plants  are 
also  boiled  like  cole  worts  or  spinach. 


SAVOY. 
Savoy  Cabbage.    Brassica  oleraeea,  var.  buUata.    Dec. 

This  class  of  Cabbages  derives  its  popular  name  from 
Savoy,  a  small  district  adjoining  Italy,  where  the  variety 
originated,  and  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  England 
and  France  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifly  years  ago.  The 
Savoys  are  distinguished  from  the  common  head  or  close- 
hearted  Cabbages  by  their  peculiar,  wrinkled,  or  blistered 
leaves.  According  to  Decandole,  this  peculiarity  is  caused 
by  the  fact  that  the  pulp,  or  thin  portion  of  the  leaf,  is 
developed  more  rapidly  than  the  ribs  and  nerves. 

Besides  the  distinction  iu  the  structure  of  the  leaves,  the 
Savoys,  when  compared  with  the  Common  Cabbages,  are 
slower  in  their  development,  and  have  more  open  or  less 
compactly  formed  heads.  In  texture  and  flavor  they  are 
thought  to  approach  some  of  the  Broccolis  or  Cauliflowers ; 
having,   generally,  little  of  the  peculiar   musky  odor  and 
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taste  common  to  some  of  the  coarser  and  larger  yarieties 
of  Cabbages. 

None  of  the  family  are  hardier  or  more  easily  cultivated 
than  the  Savoys  ;  and  though  they  will  not  quite  survive  the 
winter  in  the  open  ground,  so  far  are  they  from  being  in- 
jured by  cold  and  frosty  weather,  that  a  certain  degree  of 
frost  is  considered  necessary  for  the  complete  perfection  of 
their  texture  and  flavor. 

Soil*  —  They  succeed  best  in  strong,  mellow  loam,  liber* 
ally  enriched  with  well-digested  compost. 

Sowing.  —  The  first  sowing  may  be  made  early  in  a  hot- 
bed, and  the  plants  set  in  the  open  ground  in  May,  or  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  admit.  Subsequent  sowings  may 
be  made  in  drills,  in  the  open  ground,  in  May,  or  early  in 
June.  When  the  seedlings  are  five  or  six  inches  high,  thin 
or  transplant  to  about  three  feet  apart. 

Harvesting,  —  During  the  autumn,  take  the  heads  directly 
from  the  garden,  whenever  they  are  required  for  the  table  ; 
but  they  should  all  be  taken  in  before  the  ground  is  deeply 
frozen,  or  covered  with  snow.  No  other  treatment  will  be 
required  during  the  winter  than  such  as  is  usually  given  to 
the  Common  Cabbage. 

To  raise  Seed,  —  In  April,  select  a  few  well-formed,  good- 
sized  heads,  as  neltr  types  of  the  variety  as  possible,  and 
set  them  entire,  about  two  feet  apart.  If  small  shoots  start 
from  the  side  of  the  stalk,  they  should  be  removed,  as  only 
the  sprout  that  comes  from  the  centre  of  the  head  pro- 
duces seed  that  is  really  valuable.  All  varieties  rapidly 
deteriorate  if  grown  from  seeds  produced  by  side-shoots, 
or  suckers. 

The  seeds,  when  ripe,  in  form,  size,  and  color,  are  not 
distinguishable  from  those  of  the  Common  Cabbage.  An 
onnce  contains  ten  thousand  seeds,  which  will  generally  pro- 
duce about  three  thousand  plants. 
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Varieties,  — 
BloemendaoL       New.    Head  of  medium  size,  firm  and  com- 
pact, yellow-hearted,  and  of  mild,  delicate  flavor. 

I>nimhe«d  Head  large,  round,  compact,  yellowish  at  the 

Savoy.  •  n 

Caps  Sxror.       Centre,  and  a  little  flattened,  in  the  form  of  some  of 

the  Common  Drumhead  Cabbages,  which  it  nearly  approaches 

ill  size.     The  exterior  leaves  of  the  plant  are  round  and 

concave,  clasping,  sea-green  or  bluish-green,  rise  above  a 

level  with  the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  more  finely  and  less 

distinctly  fretted  or  blistered  on  the  surface  than  the  leaves 

of  the  Green  Globe.     Stalk  of  medium  length. 

The  Drumhead  Savoy  seldom  fails  to  heart  well,  affords 
a  good  quantity  of  produce,  is  hardy,  and  when  brought 
to  the  table,  is  of  very  tender  substance,  and  finely  fla- 
vored. It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  large  kinds, 
and,  wherever  cultivated,  has  become  a  standard  sort.  It 
keeps  well  during  winter,  and  retains  its  freshness  late  into 
the  spring. 

As  it  requires  nearly  all  of  the  season  for  its  com- 
plete development,  the  seed  should  be  sown  comparatively 
early. 

Transplant  to  rows  at  least  three  feet  apart,  and  allow 
nearly  the  same  distance  between  the  plants  in  the  'row. 

• 

Xwrly  Dwarf       Head  small,  flattened,  firm,  and  close  ;  leaves 
Savoy.  ,  ,  , 

XAiLrGsRBv     rather  numerous,   but  not  large,  deep  green, 

finely  but  distinctly  blistered,  broad  and  rounded 
at  the  top,  and  tapering  towards  the  stalk  or  stem  of  the 
plant,  which  is  short.  It  is  not  quite  so  early  as  the  Ulm 
Savoy ;  but  it  hearts  readily,  is  tender  and  of  good  quality, 
and  a  desirable  sort  for  early  use. 

It  requires  a  space  of  about  twenty  inches  in  each  di- 
rection. 
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A  middle-sized,  dwarf,  flat-headed  variety ;     Early  Flat 

Ghre6n  Ourled 
color  deep  green ;  quality  tender  and  good.  §/I^T^^' 

The  plants  should  be  set  fifteen  or  eighteen 

inches  asunder. 


Thomp. 


Similar  to  the  Golden  Savoy,  and,  like  it,  an     Early  Iions 
1  XI,  ,  ,       ,        Yellow  Sa- 

early  sort.     It  has,  however,  a  longer  head,  voy. 

and  does  not  heart  so  firmly.     In  flavor  and  texture,  as  well 

as  in  its  peculiar  color,  there  is  little  difierence  between  the 

varieties. 

Cultivate  in  rows  eighteen   inches  apart,  and  fifteen  or 

eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

A  dwarfish,  early  sort.     Head  small,  round,     Early  Ulm 

Savoy, 
solid :   leaves  rather  small,  thick,  fieshy,   and  nkw  ulm  savot. 

somewhat  rigid,  of  a  fine  deep  green,  with  nu-    s**®^-  ^<^^^- 

merous  prominent  blister-like  elevations.     The  loose  leaves 

are  remarkably  few  in  number ;  nearly  all  of  the  leaves  of 

the  plant  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  head. 

It  very  quickly  forms  a  heart,  which,  though  not  of  large 
size,  is  of  excellent  quality.  It  is,  however,  too  small  a  sort 
for  market  purposes,  but  for  private  gardens  would,  no 
doubt,  be  an  acquisition.  In  the  London  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety's garden,  it  proved  the  earliest  variety  in  cultivation. 

Being  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Savoys,  it  requires  but  a 
small  space  for  its  cultivation.  If  fifteen  inches  between  the 
rows,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  the  rows,  be  allowed, 
the  plants  will  have  ample  room  for  their  full  development. 

This  curious  and  useful  variety  has  been  in        Feather- 

^  stem  Savoy, 

existence  for  several  years,  and  is  said  to  be  a  Mcint. 

cross  between  the  Savoy  and  the  Brussels  Sprouts.     It  is 

what  may  be  called  a  sprouting  Savoy ;  producing  numerous 

shoots,  or  sprouts,  along  the  stem. 
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A.  Boning  Bhonld  be  made  the  last  of  April,  uid  anotlier 
from  Ihe  middle  to  the  20th  of  Ma;,  and  the  plants  set  oat 
as  soon  as  ibey  are  of  suitable  size,  in  the  usual  manner  of 
Savoys  and  other  winter  greens. 

Oolden  S>-  A  middle-sized,  roundish,  rather  looee-beaded 
BiiLT  YkLioT  variety,  changing  during  the  winter  to  R  clear, 
bright  yellow.  The  exterior  leaves,  at  the  time 
of  harvesting,  are  erect,  clasping,  of  a  pale  green  color, 
and  coarsely  but  not  prominently  blistered  on  the  surface ; 
stalk  short. 

The  Golden  Savoy  comes  to  the  table  eariy,  hearts  readily, 
is  of  tender  substance  when  cooked,  and  of  excellent  quality, 
though  its  peculiar  color  is  objectionable  to  many. 

It  requires  a  space  of  about  eighteen  inches  between 
the  rows,  and  fifteen  to  eighteen  Inches  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows. 

Oreen  Olobe        One  of  the  best  and  one  of  the  most  familiar 
oiiioCi'iLiD    of  the  Savoys,  having  been  long  in  cultivation, 
*"""  ■'""■     and  become  a  standard  sort.     The  head  is  of 
medium  size,  round,  bluish  or  sea-green  on  the  outside,  yel- 
low  towards    the   centre,    and 
loosely   formed.      The    interior 
leaves  are  fleshy  and  succulent, 
with  large  and  prominent  mid- 
ribs,—  the  exterior  leaves  are 
round  and  large,  of  a  glaucous 
or  sea-green  color,  and,  in  com- 
mon  with    those    of   the   head, 
thickly  and  distinctly  blistered 
in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the 
Savoys;  stalk  of  medium  height. 

The  variety  posacsses  all  the  simrOibUi*. 
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qoalitieB  of  its  class ;  the  texture  is  fine,  and  the  flavor  mild 
and  excellent.  On  account  of  its  remarkably  fleshy  and 
tender  character,  the  inner  loose  leaves  about  the  head  will 
be  found  good  for  the  table,  and  to  possess  a  flavor  nearly  as 
fine  as  the  more  central  parts  of  the  plant. 

It  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  attains  its  greatest  perfection 
only  late  in  the  season,  or  under  the  influence  of  cool  or 
frosty  weather.  As  the  plants  develop  much  less  rapidly 
than  those  of  the  Common  Cabbage,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  early.  Transplant  in  rows  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  qMirt,  and  allow  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  between 
the  plants  in  the  rows. 

A  comparatively  small  variety,  with  an  oval,  Iionc-heAded 
^  ^  ,     ,  Savoy.    VU. 

long,  yellowish-green,  but  compact  head ;  leaves 

erect,  inclining  to  bluish-green,  long  and  narrow,  revoluted 

on  the  borders,  and  finely  fretted  or  blistered  on  the  surface  ; 

stem  rather  high. 

It  is  hardy  and  of  excellent  quality,  but  yields  less  than 

many  other  sorts.     It  is,  however,  a  good  kind  for  gardens 

of  limited  size,  as  it  occupies  little  space  and  cabbages  well. 

The  plants  may  be  set  eighteen  inches  apart  in  one  direction 

by  about  fifteen  inches  in  the  opposite. 

A  new  sort,  allied  to  the  Early  Ulm,  but  MaroellnSa- 
11  r*ii         1  1        ▼oy.    Tkomp, 

growing  somewhat  larger.  Though  not  so  early, 
it  is  next  to  it  in  point  of  earUness ;  and,  if  both  sorts  are 
sown  at  the  same  time,  the  Marcelin  will  form  a  succession. 
It  is  a  low  grower;  the  leaves  are  dark  green,  finely 
wrinkled  and  curled ;  the  head  is  round,  compact,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  When  cut  above  the  lower  course  of 
leaves,  about  four  small  heads,  almost  equal  in  delicacy  to 
Brussels  Sprouts,  are  generally  formed.  This  sort  is  exceed- 
ingly hardy,  and,  on  the  whole,  must  be  considered  a  valuable 
acquisition. 
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The  plants  should  be  set  eighteen  inches  by  twelve  inches 
apart. 

Tour's  Sa-         Head    small,   loose,   and    irrejnilar;     leaves 
voy.  ,  .      o         I 

DwAir  GKKKir  numerous,  bright  green,  rigid,  concave  or 
jtcimt.  spoon-shaped ;  the  nerves  and  ribs  large,  and 
the  entire  surface  thickly  and  finely  covered  with  the  blister- 
like swellings  peculiar  to  the  Savoys. 

It  has  some  resemblance  to  the  Early  Dwarf  Savoy,  but 
is  large)*,  less  compact,  and  slower  in  its  development. 

A  useful,  hardy,  smallish  sort,  adapted  to  small  gardens, 
requiring  only  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  space  each  ivay. 
Excellent  for  use  before  it  becomes  fully  cabbaged. 


YeUow  Dwarf,  middle-sized,  round ;  leaves  pale  jrrecn 

Curled  Sa-     *  .  .  re 

▼oy.    Thomp,  at  first,  but  quite  yellow  in  winter  ;  the  heart  is 

La  BOB  Latb 

^•St?8avoyT"   "^*  ^°  compact  as  some,  but  of  tender  quality, 
and  by  many  preferred,  as  it  is  much  sweeter 
than  the  other  kinds.     It  is  later  and  hardier  than  the  Yel- 
low Savoys  before  described. 


SEA-KALE. 
Crambe  maritima. 

Sea-kale  is  a  native  of  the  southern  shores  of  Great 
Britain,  and  is  also  abundant  on  the  sea-coasts  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  There  is  but  one  species  cultivated,  and  this  is 
perennial  and  perfectly  hardy.  The  leaves  are  large,  thick, 
oval  or  roundish,  sometimes  lobed  on  the  borders,  smooth, 
and  of  a  peculiar  bluish-green  color ;  the  stalk,  when  the 
plant  is  in  flower,  is  solid  and  branching,  and  measures  about 
four  feet  in  height;  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  iu 
groups,  or  clusters,  are  white,  and  have  an  odor  very  similar 
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to  that  of  honej.  The  seed  is  enclosed  in  a  yellowish-brown 
shell,  or  pod,  which,  externally  and  intcmaliy,  resembles 
a  pit,  or  cobble,  of  the  common  cherry.  About  six  hun- 
dred seeds,  or  pods,  are  contained  in  an  oimce ;  and  they 
retain  their  germinative  powers  three  years,  *' They  arc. 
large  and  light,  and  when  sold  in  the  market,  are  often  old, 
or  imperfectly  formed ;  but  their  quality  is  easily  ascertained 
by  cutting  tliem  through  the  middle ;  if  sound,  they  will  bo 
found  plump  and  solid."  Tliey  are  usually  sown  without 
being  broken. 

Preparation  of  the  Ground,  and  Sowing.  —  The  ground 
should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  from  a  foot  to  two  feet, 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  soil,  and  well  enriched  through- 
out. The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  April,  where  the  phints  are 
to  remain  ;  or  they  may  be  sown  at  the  same  season  in  a 
nursery-bed,  and  transplanted  the  following  spring.  They 
should  be  set  or  planted  out  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  crowns  covered  three  inches 
deep. 

Culture,  —  Keep  the  plants  clear  of  weeds ;  nip  off  the 
shoots  of  such  as  tend  to  run  to  flower ;  and  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  have  decayed,  add  a  liberal  dressing  of  com- 
post, or  stable  manure.  Very  early  in  spring,  stir  or  rake 
over  the  bed,  being  careful  not  to  injiu"e  the  crowns  of  the 
roots,  and  cover  eight  or  ten  inches  deep  with  the  material 
intended  for  blanching.  This  may  be  beach  sand,  dry  peat, 
common  gravel,  or  whatever  of  like  character  can  be  con- 
veniently obtained. 

In  England  the  plants  are  blanched  by  inverting  over  them 
pots  made  for  the  purpose,  and  known  as  *^  sea-knle  pots," 
and  sometimes  by  using  as  a  substitute  ten  or  twelve  inch 
flower-pots. 

Cutting.  —  The  sprouts  are  cut  for  use  when  they  are 
from  three  to  six  inches  high,  and  the  season  continues  about 

24 
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six  weeks.  Like  Asparagus,  the  roots  are  injured  bj  exces- 
siYe  cutting,  and  some  of  the  shoots  should  be  allowed  to 
make  their  natural  growth,  that  strength  may  be  secured  for 
the  crop  of  the  following  spring.  A  plantation,  with  good 
culture  and  moderate  use,  will  continue  from  seven  to  ten 
years. 

Seeds,  —  The  seeds,  which  are  best  preserved  in  the  pods, 
may  be  obtained  plentifully  by  allowing  a  few  strong  plants 
to  make  their  natural  growth. 

Use.  — The  blanched  sprouts  are  used  cooked  as  Asparagus, 
or  as  Broccoli  and  the  Cauliflower. 

No  varieties  of  this  vegetable  have  been  introduced. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 
SPINACEOUS   PLANTS, 

Amaranthus.  Black  Nightshade.  Leaf-beet,  or  Swiss  Chard.  Malabar 
Nightshade.  Nettle.  New  Zealand  Spinach.  Orach.  Patience  Dock. 
Quinoa.  Sea-beet.  Shepherd's  Purse.  Sorrel.  Spiaach.  Wild  or 
Perennial  Spinach.  • 

AMARANTHUS. 

Chinese  Amaranthus.     Chinese  Spinach. 

HARDY,  annual  plant,  introduced  from  Chi« 
na ;  stem  three  feet  in  height,  much  branched, 
and  generally  stained  with  red ;  leaves  varie- 
gated with  green  and  red,  long,  and  sharply 
pointed ;  the  leaf-stems  and  nerves  arc  red ; 
the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  axillary  spikes,  are  green- 
ish, and  without  beauty ;  the  seeds  are  small,  black,  smooth, 
and  shining.  Twenty-three  thousand  are  contained  in  au 
ounce,  and  they  retain  their  power  of  germination  four  or 
five  years. 

Soil  and  Ctdtivaiton.^^Aay  good  garden  soil  is  adapted  to 
&e  growth  of  the  Amaranthus.  Before  sowing,  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  pulverized,  and  the  surface  made  smooth 
and  even.  The  seed  may  bo  soMrn  in  April,  or  at  any  time 
during  the  month  of  May,  in  shallow  drills,  fourteen  to  six- 
tfien  inches  apart,  and  covered  with  fine,  moist  earth.  When 
the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  thin  to  five  or  six  inches 
apart,  and  cultivate  in  the  usual  manner.  They  will  yield 
abundantly  during  most  of  the  summer. 
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Use.  —  The  leaves  are  used  in  the  manner  of  Spinach,  and 
resemble  it  in  taste. 

Varieties,  — 

SS2LSf"ni.  ^^^®  P^*°*  ^®  ^  U9Xi\^  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  in  height,  color,  and  general  habit,  Yesem- 
bles  the  Chinese  Amaranthus.  It  is,  however,  someM^hat 
earlier,  and  ripens  its  seed  perfectly  in  climates  where  the 
Chinese  often  fails.  Its  uses  and  mode  of  cultivation  are 
the  same. 

sSS^hLi       '  Introduced  from  China  by  Mr.  Fortune,  and 
'^^"jjgjtihua.   disseminated  by  the  London  Horticultural  So- 
ciety.      It    differs   little    from    the    preceding 
species,  and  is   cultivated  in  the  same  manner,  and   used 
for  the  same  purposes.     Annual. 


BLACK    NIGHTSHADE. 
Morelle  of  the  French.     Solanum  nigrum 

An  unattractive,  annual  plant,  growing  spontaneously  as  a 
weed  among  rubbish,  in  rich  waste  places.  Its  stem  is  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  hairy,  and  branching ;  the  leaves  are 
oval,  angular,  sinuate,  and  bluntly  toothed ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  in  drooping  clusters,  and  are  succeeded  by  black, 
spherical  berries,  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea ;  the  seeds  are 
small,  lens-shaped,  pale  yellow,  and  retain  their  vitality  five 
years.     Twenty-three  thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  —  It  is  raised  from  seed,  which 
may  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  or  in  autumn.  Sow  in  shal- 
low drills,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  thin  to  six  or 
eight  inches  in  the  drills  ;  afterwards  keep  the  soil  loose,  and 
free  from  weeds,  in  the  usual  manner. 
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Use.  —  The  French,  according  to  Vilmorin,  cat  the  leaves 
in  the  manner  of  Spinach  ;  while  Dr.  Bigelow  asserts  that  it 
has  the  aspect  and  reputation  of  a  poisonous  plant. 

On  the  authority  of  American  botanists,  it  was  introduced 
into  this  country  from  Europe.  By  European  botanists,  it  is 
described  as  a  plant  of  American  origin. 


LEAF-BEET,    OR    SWISS    CHARD. 
Sicilian  Beet.    White  Beet.    Beta  cicla. 

The  Leaf-beet  is  a  native  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  is  cultivated  for  its 
leaves  and  leaf-stalks.  The  roots  are  much  branched  or 
divided,  hard,  ftbrous,  and  unfit  for  use. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation.  —  It  is  propagated,  like  other 
beets,  from  seed  sown  annually,  and  will  thrive  in  any  good 
garden  soil.  The  sowing  may  be  made  at  any  time  in  April 
or  May,  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  deep.  When  the  plants  are  well  up,  thin  them  to  ten 
or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  treat  during  the  season  as  the 
common  Red  Beet,  stirring  the  surface  frequently,  and  keep- 
ing clear  of  weeds.  Tlie  excellence  of  this  vegetable  con- 
sists in  the  succulent  character  of  the  stems  and  nerves  of 
the  leaves ;  and  these  properties  arc  best  acquired  in  moist 
and  warm  seasons,  or  by  copious  watering  in  dry  weather. 

Taking  the  Crop.  —  "  The  largest  and  fullest  grown  leaves 
should  be  gathered  first ;  others  will  follow.  If  grown  for 
Spinach,  the  leaves  should  be  rinsed  in  clean  water,  and 
afterwards  placed  in  a  basket  to  drain  dry  ;  if  for  Chard,  or 
for  the  leaf-stalks  and  veins,  these  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served, and  the  entire  leaves  tied  up  in  bundles  of  six  or 
eight  in  each."  —  Mclnt. 

Seed.  —  During   the  first   season,  select   a  few  vigorous 
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plants,  and  allow  them  to  grow  nnplucked.  Just  before  the 
closing  up  of  the  ground  in  autumn,  take  up  the  roots  ;  and, 
after  removing  the  tops  an  inch  above  the  crown,  pack  them 
in  dry  sand  in  the  cellar.  The  following  spring,  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  working  order,  set  them  out  with  the  crowns 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  apart.  As  the  plants  increase  in  height,  tie  them  to 
stakes,  to  prevent  injury  from  wind ;  and  in  August,  when 
the  seed  is  ripe,  cut  off  the  stems  near  the  ground,  and 
spread  them  entire,  in  an  airy  situation,  till  they  are  suffi- 
ciently dried  for  threshing  out. 

The  seed,  or  fruit,  has  the  appearance  peculiar  to  the  fam- 
ily, although  those  of  the  different  varieties,  like  the  seeds 
of  tlie  Red  Beet,  vary  somewhat  in  size,  and  shade  of  color. 

An  ounce  of  seed  will  sow  a  hundred  feet  of  drill,  or  be 
sufficient  for  a  nursery-bed  of  fifty  square  feet. 

Use,  —  "  This  species  of  Beet  —  for,  botanically  consii"!- 
ered,  it  is  a  distinct  species  from  Beta  vulgaris^  the  Common  or 
Red  Beet  —  is  cultivated  exclusively  for  its  leaves  ;  whereas 
the  Red  Beet  is  grown  for  its  roots.  These  leaves  are  boiled 
like  Spinach,  and  also  put  into  soups.  The  midribs  and 
stalks,  which  are  separated  from  the  lamina  of  the  leaf, 
are  stewed  and  eaten  like  Asparagus,  under  the  name  of 
'^  Chard."  As  a  spinaceous  plant,  the  White  Beet  might  be 
grown  to  great  advantage  in  the  vegetable  garden,  as  it  affords 
leaves  fit  for  use  during  the  whole  summer."  —  Mclnt. 

The  thin  part  of  the  leaves  is  sometimes  put  into  soups, 
together  with  sorrel,  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  latter. 

The  varieties  are  as  follow :  - 


Green  or  Stalks  and  leaves  large,  green  ;  the  roots  are 

Common 
Iieaf-Beet.       tough  and  fibrous,  and  measure  little  more  than 

an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  leaves  are  tender,  and  of  good  quality. 

If  a  sowing  be  made  as  soon  in  spring  as  the  frost  will 
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permit,  another  in  June,  aad  a  third  the  last  of  July,  they 
will  afford  a  constant  supply  of  tender  greens,  nearly  or 
quite  equal  to  Spinach.  For  this  purpose  the  rows  need  be 
but  a  foot  apart. 

Stalks  white ;    leaves   pale   yellowish-green,  Iiam-ribbed 
with  broad  midribs,  large  nerves,  and  a  blis-    cvklidlbIv- 
iered  surface,  like  some  of  the  Savoys.     It  may 
be  grown,  as  a  substitute  for  Spinach,  in  the  manner  directed 
for  the  Common  or  Green-leaved  variety. 


Leaf-stalks  bric^ht  purplish-red  ;  leaves  ereen,  Iiarffo-ribbed 

\,  .  BoarletBra- 

bhstered  on  the  surface ;  nerves  purplish-red.        sUi«ii. 

A    X  »t*  t  in  1    K«D  Stalk  Lkaf- 

A  beautiful  sort,  remarkable  for  the  rich  and         *"'• 
brilliant  color  of  the  stems  and  nerves  of  the  leaves. 


A  variety  with  bright  yellow  leaf-stalks  and  Iiarse-ribbed 
yellowish  leaves.     The  nerves  of  the  leaves  are        slUan. 

__  ,.,,,/.,!  1  1  .  Y«LLOW-STALKKD 

yellow,  like  the  leaf-stalks ;  the  color  is  pecu-      i^kaf-bkkt. 
liarly  rich  and  clear;  and  the  stalks  are  quite  attractive, 
and  even  ornamental.     Quality  tender  and  good. 


Stalks  large ;   leaves  of  medium  size,  erect,     SUver-laaf 
with  strong,  white  ribs  and  veins.     The  leaf-    gbbatWhitk- 

LBArfiKKT. 

Stalks  and  nerves  are  cooked  and  served  like   gSr-KALB'sBBT. 
Asparagus,  and  somewhat  resemble  it  in  tex-     ^''-Xm'**' 
tore  and  flavor.     It  is  considered  the  best  of  the  Leaf-beets. 


MALABAB   NIGHTSHADE    (WHITE). 
Climbing  Nightshade.    White  Malabar  Spinach.    Basella  alba. 

From  the  £ast  Indies.     Though  a  biennial  plant,  in  cul- 
tivation  it  is  generally  treated  as  an  annual.     Stem  Ave  feet 
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and  upwards  in  length,  slender,  climbing ;  leaves  alternate, 
oval,  entire  on.  the  borders,  green  and  fleshy ;  flowers  in 
clusters,  small,  greenish ;  seeds  round,  with  portions  of  the 
pulp  usually  adhering,  eleven  to  twelve  hundred  weighing 
an  ounce.     They  retain  their  vitality  three  years. 


Ijarf{e-leav6d       A  Chinese  species,  more  vigorous  and  much 
Chinese  Mal- 
abar Ni^ht-    strono^er  in  its  c^eneral  habit  than  the  Red  or 
shade.  °  ° 


laroc-lkavcd    the  White.     Leaves  as  large  as  those  of  Let- 
^coHD^foIJi*    tuce,  green,  round,  thick,  and  fleshy;  flowers 
small,  greenish ;  seeds  round,  nearly  of  the  same  form  and 
color  as  those  of  the  White  variety,  but  rather  larger. 

The  species  is  slow  in  developing  its  flower-stem,  and  is 
the  best  for  cultivation. 


RED    MALABAR    NIGHTSHADE. 
Red  Malabar  Spinach.    Basella  rubra. 

From  China.  Properly  a  biennial  plant,  but,  like  the 
White  species,  usually  cultivated  as  an  annual.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  the  last  named  by  its  color,  the  whole  plant 
being  stained  or  tinted  with  purplish-red.  In  the  size  and 
color  of  the  seeds,  and  general  habit  of  the  plant,  there  are 
QO  marks  of  distinction,  when  compared  with  the  White.       • 

Propagation  and  Cultivation.  —  All  of  the  species  are 
easily  grown  from  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in 
Marcii,  or  in  the  open  ground  in  May.  They  take  root 
readily  when  transplanted,  and  may  be  grown  in  rows,  like 
the  taller  descriptions  of  peas,  or  in  hills,  like  running  beans. 
Wherever  grown,  they  require  a  trellis,  or  some  kind  of  sup- 
port ;  otherwise  the  plants  will  twist  themselves  about  other 
plants,  or  whatever  objects  may  be  contiguous.  All  are  com- 
paratively tender,  and  thrive  best,  and  yield  the  most  pro- 
duce, in  the  summer  months. 
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Use. — The  leaves,  which  are  put  forth  in  great  profusion, 
are  used'  in  the  form  of  Spinach.  The  juice  of  the  fruit 
affords  a  beautiful  but  not  permanent  purple  color. 


COMMON    NETTLE. 
Large  Stinging  Nettle.     Urtica  dioica. 

The  Common  Nettle  is  a  hardy,  herbaceous  perennial, 
growing  naturally  and  abundantly  by  waysides  and  in  waste 
places,  *^  but  is  seldom  seen  where  the  hand  of  man  has  not 
been  at  work,  and  may,  therefore,  be  considered  a  sort  of 
domestic  plant."  The  stem  is  erect,  branching,  four-sided, 
and  from  three  to  five  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  opposite, 
heart-shaped  at  the  base,  toothed  ou  the  borders,  and  thickly 
set  with  small,  stinging,  hair-like  bristles ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  July  and  August,  and  are  small,  green,  and  witli- 
out  beauty ;  the  seeds  arc  very  small,  and  are  produced  in 
great  abundance,  a  single  plant  sometimes  yielding  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  —  The  Nettle  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Though  it  may  be  propagated 
from  seeds,  it  is  generally  increased  by  a  division  of  the 
loots,  which  may  be  made  in  spring  or  autumn.  These 
should  bo  set  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in 
the  rows. 

line.  — "  Early  in  April  the  tops  will  be  found  to  have 
pushed  three  or  four  inches,  furnished  with  tender  leaves. 
In  Scotland,  Poland,  and  Germany,  these  are  gathered,  as  a 
pot-herb  for  soups  or  for  dishes,  like  Spinach  ;  and  their  pe- 
culiar flavor  is  by  many  much  esteemed.  No  plant  is  better 
adapted  for  forcing;  and  in  winter  or  spring  it  may  be 
made  to  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  Cabbage,  Coleworts, 
or  Spinach.    Collect  the  creeping  roots,  and  plant  them  either 
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on  a  hot-bed  or  in  pots  to  be  placed  in  the  forcing-hoase,  and 
they  will  soon  send  np  an  abundance  of  tender  tops :  these, 
if  desired,  may  be  blanched  bj  covering  with  other  pots. 
If  planted  close  to  a  flue  in  the  Tinery,  they  will  prodnce 
excellent  nettle-kale  or  nettle-spinach  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary." 

Lawson  states  that  *^  the  common  Nettle  has  long  been 
known  as  affording  a  large  proportion  of  fibre,  which  has 
not  only  been  made  into  ropes  and  cordage,  but  also  into 
sewing-thread,  and  beautiful,  white,  linen-like  doth  of  very 
superior  quality.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  its  cul- 
tivation for  this  purpose  has  ever  been  fairly  attempted. 
The  fibre  is  easily  separated  from  other  parts  of  the  stalk, 
without  their  undergoing  the  processes  of  watering  and 
bleaching;  although  by  such  the  labor  necessary  for  that 
purpose  is  considerably  lessened.  Like  those  of  many  other 
common  plants,  the  superior  merits  of  this  generally  ac- 
counted troublesome  weed  have  hitherto  been  much  over- 
looked." 


NEW   ZEALAND    SPINACH.    Loud, 
Tetragonia  ezpansa. 

This  plant,  botanically  considered,  is  quite  distinct  firom 
the  common  garden  Spinach ;  varying  essentially  in  its 
foliage,  flowers,  seeds,  and  general  habit. 

It  is  a  hardy  annual.  The  leaves  are  of  a  fine  green 
color,  large  and  broad,  and  remarkably  thick  and  fleshy ;  the 
branches  arc  numerous,  round,  succulent,  pale  green,  thick, 
and  strong ;  the  stalks  recline  upon  the  ground  for  a  large 
proportion  of  their  length,  but  are  erect  at  the  extremities ; 
the  flowers  are  produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and,  ex- 
cept that  they  show  their  yellow  anthers  when  they  expand, 
are  quite  inconspicuous ;  the  fruit  is  of  a  dingy-brown  color, 
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three  eigfaihs  of  an  inch  deep,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  top  or  broadest  part,  hard  and  wood-like  in 
texture,  rude  in  form,  but  somewhat  urn-shaped,  with  four  or 
five  horn-like  points  at  the  top.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  of  these  fruits  are  contained  in  an  ounce  ;  and  thej  are 
generlly  sold  and  recognized  as  the  seeds.  They  are,  how- 
ever, really  the  fruit,  —  six  or  eight  of  the  true  seeds  being 
contained  in  each.  They  retain  their  germinative  powers 
five  years. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  —  It  is  always  raised  from  seed, 
which  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  from  April  to  July. 
Select  a  rich,  moist  soil,  pulverize  it  well,  and  rake  the  sur- 
face smooth.  Make  the  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  an  inch 
aod  a  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and  sow  the  seed  thinly,  or  so 
as  to  secure  a  plant  for  each  foot  of  row.  In  five  or  six 
weeks  from  the  planting,  the  branches  will  have  grown  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  the  gathering  of  the  leaves  for  use.  If  the 
season  should  be  dry,  the  plants  will  require  watering. 
They  grow  vigorously,  and  in  good  soil  will  extend,  before 
the  end  of  the  season,  three  feet  in  each  direction. 

Gathering.  —  The  leaves,  which  are  the  parts  of  the  plant 
used,  are  gathered  as  they  are  developed,  leaving  the  ends 
of  the  young  shoots  uninjured.  If  not  cut  to  excess,  the 
plants  will  yield  abundantly  till  destroyed  by  frost.  The 
leaves  retain  their  fresh,  succulent  character  after  they  are 
fully  grown,  and  even  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  and 
drought  incident  to  the  summer  months.  No  one  of  the 
family  of  Spinaceous  Plants  is  more  easily  raised,  and  few, 
if  any,  are  more  productive. 

Anderson,  one  of  its  first  cultivators,  had  but  nine  plants, 
which  furnished  a  gathering  for  the  table  every  other  day 
from  the  middle  of  June.  A  bed  of  a  dozen  healthy  plants 
will  afford  a  daily  supply  for  the  table  of  a  large  family. 

Seed, — To  raise  seed,  leave  two  or  three  plants  in  the 
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poorest  soil  of  the  garden,  without  cutting  the  leaves.  The 
seeds  will  ripen  successively,  and  should  be  gathered  as  thcj 
mature. 

Use,  —  It  is  cooked  and  served  in  the  same  manner  as 
Common  Spinach. 

There  are  no  described  varieties. 


ORACH. 


Arrach.    French  Spinach.     Mountain  Spinach.    Atriplez 

hortensis. 

Orach  is  a  hardy,  annual  plant,  with  an  erect,  branching 
stem,  varying  in  height  from  two  to  four  feet,  according  to 
the  variety.  The  leaves  are  variously  shaped,  but  somewhat 
oblong,  comparatively  thin  in  texture,  and  slightly  acid  to  the 
taste ;  the  flowers  are  small  and  obscure,  greenish  or  red- 
dish, corresponding  in  a  degree  with  the  color  of  the  foliage 
of  the  plant;  the  seeds  are  small,  black,  and  surrounded 
with  a  thin,  pale  yellow  membrane ;  they  retain  their 
vitality  three  years. 

Soil  and  Culture,  —  It  is  raised  from  seed  sown  annually. 
As  its  excellence  depends  on  the  size  and  succulent  character 
of  the  leaves.  Orach  is  always  best  when  grown  in  a  rich, 

■ 

deep,  and  moist  soil.  The  first  sowing  may  be  made  as  soon 
in  spring  as  the  ground  is  in  proper  condition ;  afterwards, 
for  a  succession,  sowings  may  be  made,  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks,  until  June. 

When  the  ground  has  been  thoroughly  dug  over,  and  the 
surface  made  fine  and  smooth,  sow  the  seed  in  drills  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  cover  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
deep.  When  the  young  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
thin  them  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  cultivate  in  the 
usual  manner.     Orach  is  sometimes  transplanted,  but  gener- 
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ally  succeeds  best  when  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
la  dry,  arid  soil  it  is  comparatively  worthless. 

To  raise  Seed.  —  Leave  a  few  of  the  best  plants  without 
cutting,  and  they  will  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  seeds  in 
September. 

Une.  —  Orach  is  rarely  found  in  the  vegetable  gardens  of 
this  country.  The  leaves  have  a  pleasant,  slightly  acid  taste, 
and,  with  the  tender  stalks,  are  used  boiled  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Spinach  or  Sorrel,  and  are  of\en  mixed  with  the  latter 
to  reduce  the  acidity. 

A  few  plants  will  afford  an  abundant  supply. 

Varieties,  — 

The   leaves  of  this  variety  are   of  a  dark  GrMnOraoh. 
grass-green  color,  broad,  much  wrinkled,  slightly     dabk  omm 
toothed,  and  bluntly  pomted ;  the  stalk  of  the    O"«»jo«^'"- 
plant  and  the  leaf-stems  are  strong  and  sturdy,  and  of  the 
same  color  as  the  leaves.     It  is  the  lowest  growing  of  all 
the  varieties. 

Leaves  pale  purple,  tinged  with  dark  green  ;  Iiurld  Oraoh. 
the  under  surface  light  purple  with  green  veins,  pamRbdosacv. 
slightly  wrinkled,  terminating  rather  pointedly,  and  toothed 
on  the  borders  only  towards  the  base,  which  forms  two  acute 
angles ;  the  stalk  of  the  plant  and  the  stems  of  the  leaves 
are  bright  red,  slightly  streaked  with  white  between  the  fur- 
rows ;  height  three  feet  and  upwards. 

Plant   from  three  to  four   feet  in  height;         Purple 
leaves  duU,  dark  purple,  more  wrinkled  and  Trans, 

more  deeply  toothed  than  those  of  any  other  o«ach. 

variety.  They  terminate  somewhat  obtusely,  and  form  two 
acute  angles  at  the  base.     The  stalk  of  the  plant  and  the 

25 
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Stems  of  the  leaves  are  deep  red,  and  slightlj  fbrrowed. 
The  leaves  change  to  green  when  boUed. 

Bed  Oraoh.  Leaves  oblong,  heart-shaped,  somewhat  wrixk>- 
daurboosach.  kled,  and  slightly  toothed  on  the  margin ;  the 
Upper  surface  is  very  dark,  inclining  to  a  dingy  purple; 
the  under  surface  is  of  a  much  brighter  color.  The  stems 
are  deep  red,  and  slightlj  furrowed :  height  three  feet  and 
upwards. 

This  is  an  earlier  but  a  less  vigorous  sort  than  the  White. 
The  leaves  of  this  variety,  as  also  those  of  most  of  the  oolored 
sorts,  change  to  green  in  boiling. 

Bed-stalked  Leaves  dark  green,  tinged  with  dull  brown, 
Qreen  Orach.  o         »       e  i 

TraiM.  much  MTrinkled,  toothed,  somewhat  curled,  ter- 
minating rather  obtusely,  and  forming  two  acute  angles  at 
the  base ;  the  stalk  and  the  stems  of  the  leaves  are  deep  red, 
and  slightly  furroWed ;  the  veins  are  very  prominent.  It  is 
of  tall  growth. 

Bed-stalked       Leaves  somewhat  heart-shaped,  of  a  yellow- 

WhiteOraoh. 

Trans,        ish-green,  tinged  with  brown.     Their  margin  is 

jDBRBD  c'rckit     gtaiued  with  purple,  and  a  little   dentated   or 

toothed  in  some  cases,  but  not  in  all.     The 

stalk  and  the  stems  of  the  leaves  are  of  a  palish  red,  and 

are  slightly  Arrowed,  as  well  as  streaked  with  pale  white 

between  the  furrows.     The  plant  is  of  dwarfish  growth. 


White  Oraoh.      Leaves  pale  green  or  yellowish-green,  much 
PALKGRnw     wrinkled,  with  long,  tapering  points,  strongly 

OmACHK.     IMU,  *  ,  ,  ■  , 

LOW  KAcn.  ^IjI^i^  forms  two  acute  angles ;  the  stalk  of  the 
plant  and  the  stems  of  the  leaves  are  of  the  same  color  as 
the  foliage.     It  is  comparatively  of  low  growth. 
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PATIENCE. 

Herb  Patience.    Patience  Dock.    Garden  Patience.    Rumex 

patientia. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  sotttli  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  and  when  fully  developed,  from  four  to  five 
feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are  large,  long,  broad,  pointed ; 
the  leaf-stems  are  red;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  small, 
axillary,  and  of  a  whitish-green  color ;  they  are  put  forth 
ID  June  and  July,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  August.  The 
latter  are  triangular,  of  a  pale  brownish  color,  and  will  keep 
three  years. 

Soil  and  CvUivation,  —  No  peculiarity  of  soil  or  culture 
is  requisite  for  the  production  of  this  vegetable.  The  seeds 
are  sown  in  April  or  May,  or  immediately  after  ripening,  m 
drills  fifteen  inches  apart  and  an  inch  deep,  and  the  young 
plants  afterwards  thinned  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  It  is  also  sometimes  grown  in  hills,  setting  two  or 
three  plants  together,  and  making  the  hills  two  feet  and 
a  half  apart.  Though  it  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots,  it  is  generally  raised  from  seeds. 

The  leaves  are  more  abundant,  attain  a  much  larger  size, 
and  are  more  succulent  and  tender,  if  the  flowering  shoots 
are  cut  or  pinched  off  as  they  make  their  appearance. 

The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and,  if  cut  over  regularly,  will 
continue  healthy  and  productive  for  several  years.  In  the 
vicinity  of  gardens  where  it  has  been  cultivated,  it  is  fre- 
quently found  growing  spontaneously,  and  sometimes  be- 
comes troublesome. 

Use.  —  The  leaves  are  used  as  Spinach.  Though  at  one 
period  it  was  cultivated  and  used  to  some  extent,  it  is  now 
rarely  to  be  /ound  in  the  gardens  of  this  countiy. 

Its  present  neglect,  however,  may  arise  from  a  want  of 
Imowledge  of  the  proper  method  of  using  it.     The  leaves 
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are  put  forth  quite  early  in  spring.  They  should  be  cut 
while  thej  are  young  and  tender,  and  about  a  fourth  part  of 
Common  Sorrel  mixed  with  them.  In  this  way,  Patience 
Dock  is  much  used  in  Sweden,  and  may  be  recommended  as 
forming  an  excellent  spinach  dish. 


QUmOA    (WHITE).    Law. 
White-seeded  Quinoa.    Goosefoot.     Chenopodium  quinoa. 

An  annual  plant  from  Mexico  or  Peru.  The  stem  is  five 
or  six  feet  in  height,  erect  and  branching ;  the  leaves  are 
triangular,  obtusely  toothed  on  the  borders,  pale  green, 
mealy  while  young,  and  comparatively  smooth  when  old ;' 
the  flowers  are  whitish,  very  small,  and  produced  in  com- 
pact clusters ;  the  seeds  are  small,  yellowish-white,  round, 
a  little  flattened,  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  on  a  cur^ 
sory  glance,  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  millet;  they 
retain  their  vegetative  powers  three  years ;  about  twelve 
thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce. 

Sowing  and  Cultivation,  —  It  is  propagated  from  seeds 
which  are  sown,  in  April  or  May,  in  shallow  drills  three  feet 
apart.  As  the  seedlings  increase  in  size,  they  are  gradually 
thinned  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The  seeds  ripen  in 
September.  In  good  soil,  the  plants  grow  vigorously,  and 
produce  seeds  and  foliage  in  great  abundance. 

Use,  —  The  leaves  are  used  as  Spinach  or  Sorrel,  or  as 
greens.  In  some  places,  the  seeds  are  employed  as  a  substi- 
tute for  com  or  wheat  in  the  making  of  bread,  and  are  also 
raised  for  feeding  poultry. 

Varieties.  — 

BUok-ieeded      The  stalks  of  this  variety  are  more  slender, 
QuinoA.  ^ 

and  the  leaves  smaller,  than  those  of  the  White- 
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seeded.     The  plant  is  also  stained  with  brownish-red  in  all 
its  parts.     Seeds  small,  grayish-black. 

It  is  sown,  and  in  all  respects  treated,  like  the  White. 
The  seeds  and  leaves  are  used  in  the  same  manner. 

This  variety,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly  spe-    Bed-Beedad 
cies,  is  quite   distinct  from  the  White-seeded.  Lauf. 

.  CHBirOPODIClf  SP. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  sue  or  eight  feet,  and 
even  more,  with  numerous  long,  spreading  branches.     The 
leaves  are  more  succulent  than  those  of  the  last  named,  and 
are  produced  in  greater  abundance.    When  sown  at  the  same 
time,  it  ripens  its  seeds  nearly  a  month  later. 

Its  foliage  and  seeds  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
White.  Sow  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  thin  to  fifteen 
inches  in  the  rows. 


SEA-BEET.     Trans. 
Beta  maritima. 

The  Sea-beet  is  a  hardy,  perennial  plant.  The  roots  are 
not  eaten ;  but  the  leaves,  for  which  it  is  cultivated,  are  an 
excellent  substitute  for  Spinach,  and  are  even  preferred  by 
many  to  that  delicate  vegetable.  If  planted  in  good  soil,  it 
will  continue  to  supply  the  table  with  leaves  for  many 
years.  The  readiest  method  of  increasing  the  plants  is  by 
seeds ;  but  they  may  be  multiplied  to  a  small  extent  by 
dividing  the  roots. 

The  early-produced  leaves  are  the  best,  and  these  are  fit 
for  use  from  May  until  the  plants  begin  to  run  to  flower ;  but 
they  may  be  continued  in  perfection  through  the  whole  sum- 
mer and  autumn  by  cutting  off  the  flower-stems  as  they  arise, 
and  thus  preventing  the  blossoming. 

There  are  two  varieties :  — 

25* 
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TBngliiih  Bea-  The  English  Sea-beet  is  a  dwarfish  spread- 
ing or  trailing  plant,  with  numerous  angular, 
leafy  branches.  The  lower  leaves  are  ovate,  three  or  four 
inches  in  length,  dark  green,  waved  on  the  margin,  and  of 
thick,  fleshy  texture;  the  upper  leaves  are  smaller,  and 
nearly  sessile. 

Sow  in  April,  or  May,  in  rows  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  an  inch  in  depth ;  thin  to  twelve  inches  in  the 
rows.  The  leaves  should  not  be  cut  from  seedling  plants 
during  the  first  season,  or  until  the  roots  are  well  established. 

Irish  8eft-  This  differs  from  the  preceding  variety  in  the 

greater  size  of  its  leaves,  which  are  also  of  a 
paler  green ;  the  stems  are  not  so  numerous,  and  it  appears 
to  be  earlier  in  running  to  flower.  The  external  differences 
are,  however,  trifling ;  but  the  flavor  of  this,  when  dressed, 
is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  last  named. 

It  requires  the  same  treatment  in  cultivation  as  the  Eng- 
lish Sea-beet. 


SHEPHERD'S    PURSE 
Thlaspi  Bursa  pastoris. 

A  hardy,  annual  plant,  growing  naturally  and  abundantly 
about  gardens,  road  sides,  and  in  waste  places.  The  root- 
leaves  spread  out  from  a  common  centre,  are  somewhat 
recumbent,  pinnatifid-toothed,  and  in  good  soil  attain  a 
length  of  eight  or  ten  inches ;  the  stem-leaves  are  oval, 
arrow-shaped  at  the  base,  and  rest  closely  upon  the  stalk. 
When  in  blossom,  the  plant  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
height ;  the  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  four-petaled ;  the 
seeds  are  small,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  retain  their 
vitality  five  years. 

Propagation   and  CuUivatton.  —  It  is  easily  nused  from 
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seed,  which  should  be  sown,  in  May,  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain.  Sow  in  shallow  drills  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
apart,  and  cover  with  fine  mould.  Thin  the  young  plants  to 
four  inches  asunder,  and  treat  the  growing  crop  in  the  usual 
manner  during  the  summer.  Late  in  autumn  cover  the  bed 
witli  coarse  stable-litter,  and  remove  it  the  last  of  February. 
In  March  and  April  the  plants  will  be  ready  for  the  table. 

Use,  —  It  is  used  as  Spinach,  and  has  a  mild,  pleasant 
flavor,  not  unlike  that  of  Broccoli  or  the  CauUflower.  Un- 
der high  cultivation  the  plants  sometimes  attain  a  diameter 
of  nearly  twenty  inches.  Blanched  and  served  as  Endive, 
it  makes  an  agreeable  early  salad. 

In  April  and  May  it  may  be  gathered,  growing  sponta- 
neously about  cultivated  lands,  and,  though  not  so  excellent 
as  the  cultivated  plants,  will  yet  be  found  of  good  quality, 


SORREL. 
Rumex,  sp.  et  var. 

Sorrel  is  a  hardy  perennial.  The  species,  as  well  as  vari- 
eties, differ  to  a  considerable  extent  in  height  and  general 
habit ;  yet  their  uses  and  culture  are  nearly  alike. 

Soil  and  CuUivatian.  ^*  All  of  the  sorts  thrive  best  in  rich, 
moist  soil,  but  may  be  grown  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation. 
The  seeds  are  sown,  in  April  or  May,  in  drills  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  covered  half  an  inch  in  depth. 
The  young  plants  should  be  thinned  to  twelve  inches  apart ; 
and  in  July  and  August  the  leaves  will  be  sufficiently  large 
for  gathering. 

The  finest  sorts  are  obtained  from  seedlings,  which 
often  vary  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  size  and  form  of 
the  leaves,  as  well  as  in  their  general  habit.  These  varieties 
are  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  this  method  must 
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be  adopted,  in  the  propagation  of  the  dioedons  kinds,  wh^i 
male  plants  are  required. 

All  of  the  varieties,  whether  produced  from  seeds  or  by 
parting  the  roots,  will  send  up  a  flower-stalk  in  summer; 
and  this  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  when  first  developed,  in 
order  to  render  the  leaves  larger  and  more  tender. 

The  plants  will  require  no  special  protection  or  care  during 
the  winter,  though  a  slight  covering  of  strawy  stable  litter 
may  be  applied  a^r  the  forking  over  of  the  bed  in  the 
autumn,  just  before  the  closing  up  of  the  ground. 

Use,  —  It  enters  into  most  of  the  soups  and  sauces  for 
which  French  cookery  is  so  famed,  and  they  preserve  it  in 
quantities  for  winter  use.  It  forms  as  prominent  an  article 
in  the  markets  of  Paris  as  does  Spinach  in  those  of  this 
country;  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that,  amongst  all  the 
recent  additions  to  our  list  of  esculent  plants,  we  have  not 
one  so  wholesome,  so  easy  of  cultivation,  or  one  that  would 
add  so  much  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  community, 
particularly  of  that  class  who  live  much  upon  salt  pro- 
visions. 

The  species  and  varieties  are  as  follow :  — 
Alpine  8or-        A  new,  perennial   species,  found   upon   the 
RcMBz  iriTALis.    Alps,  near  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.     The 
root-leaves  are  somewhat  heart-shaped,  thick,  and  fleshy; 
stem  simple,  with  verticillate  branches ;  flower  dioecious. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  hardiest  of  the 
species,  propagates  more  readily  than  Alpine  plants  in  gen- 
eral, and  is  said  to  compare  favorably  in  quality  with  the 
Mountain  Sorrel  or  Patience  Dock. 


CtommonSor-       This   is   a  hardy  perennial,  with  an  erect, 

R.  AcsTotA.      branching  stem,  about  two  feet  in  height.     The 

flowers,  which  are  small,  numerous,  and  of  a  reddish  color. 
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are  dioecious,  the  fertile  and  barren  blossoms  being  produced 
on  separate  plants ;  the  seeds  are  small,  triangular,  smooth, 
of  a  brownish  color,  and  retain  their  germinative  prop- 
erties two  years.  An  ounce  contains  nearly  thirty  thousand 
seeds. 

Of  the  Common  Sorrel  there  are  five  varieties,  as  fol- 
low :  — 

Leaves  ten   or   twelve   inches  Ions  by  six      BeUeville 
.     ,        .      ,.  ,     ^  ,  ,     ,  Sorrel.    VU. 

inches  m  diameter ;  leaf-stems  red  at  the  base,     bboad-lbatxo. 

Compared  with  the  Common  Garden  Sorrel,  the  leaves  are 

larger  and  less  acid. 

The  variety  is  considered  much  superior  to  the  last-named 
sort,  and  is  the  kind  usually  grown  by  market  gardeners  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

It  should  be  planted  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  thinned  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 

Radical  leaves  nine  inches  long,  four  inches       Blistered- 

IbbI  Sorrol. 
wide,  oval-hastate  or  halberd-shaped,  growing  Trans, 

on  long  footstalks.  The  upper  leaves  are  more  blistered 
than  those  attached  to  the  root ;  the  flower-stems  are  short. 
The  principal  difierence  between  this  variety  and  the  Com- 
mon, or  Broad-leaved,  consists  in  its  blistered  foliage. 

It  is  slow  in  the  development  of  its  flower-stem,  and  con- 
sequently remains  longer  in  season  for  use.  The  leaves  are 
only  slightly  acid  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  Common 
Sorrel.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  must  be  increased  by  a  di- 
vision of  its  roots ;  for  being  only  a  variety,  and  not  per- 
manently established,  seedlings  from  it  frequently  return  to 
the  Belleville,  from  whence  it  sprung. 

An  excellent  sort,  with  large,  yellowish-green,       Fervent's 
blistered  leaves  and  red  leaf-stems.     It  is  com-     Sorrel,    m. 
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paratively  hardj,  puts  forth  its  leaves  earlj,  and  produces 
abundantly. 

The  rows  should  be  eighteen  inches  apart. 

Green  or  Root-leaves  large,  halberd-shape,  and  sup- 

ComznoxL  Ottir* 
denSorreL     ported  on  stems   six   inches   in   length.     The 

upper  leaves  are  small,  narrow,  sessile,  and  clitsping.     A 

hardy  sort,  but,  on  account  of  its  greater  acidity,  not   so 

highly  esteemed  as  the  Belleville. 

Sow  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  thin  to  eight  or  ten 

inches  in  tlie  rows. 

Baroelle  This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Belleville,  with 

Blond  Sorrel.  "  ,        ,        ,      * 

vu.  longer    and   narrower  leaves   and  paler  leaf- 

stems.  It  puts  forth  its  leaves  earlier  in  the  season  than 
the  Common  Sorrel,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  The  seed 
rarely  produces  the  variety  in  its  purity,  and  it  is  generally 
propagated  by  dividing  the  roots. 

Bound-leaved      This  is  a  hardy  perennial,  a  native  of  France 
or  French  ^  ,  , 

Sorrel.        and   Switzerland.      Its   stem   is  trailing,   and 

Thomp.  ^  ... 

BoMAK  soKBBi..    from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  in  heierht  or 

R.  tCUTATDg.  ^  *=• 

length ;  the  leaves  vary  in  form,  but  are  usu- 
ally roundish-heart-shaped  or  halberd-shaped,  smooth,  glau- 
cous, and  entire  on  the  borders ;  the  flowers  are  hermaphro- 
dite, yellowish ;  the  leaves  are  more  acid  than  those  of  the 
varieties  of  the  preceding  species,  and  for  this  reason  are 
preferred  by  many. 

It  requires  eighteen  inches'  space  between  the  rows,  and  a 
foot  in  the  rows.     There  is  but  one  variety. 


Mountain         The  leaves  of  this  species  are  large,  oblong« 

Sorrel. 
B.  MOST A5 ITS.     of  thin  texture,  and  of  a  pale  green  color ;  the 

root-leaves  are  numerous,  about  nine  inches  long  and  four 
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mdies  wide,  slighUj  blistered.  It  is  later  than  the  Commoa 
Garden  Sorrel  in  running  to  flower,  and  is  generally  propa^ 
gated  by  dividing  the  roots,  but  maj  also  be  raised  from 
seeds.     The  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  acidity. 

This  is  the  Rumex  nioniamts  of  modem  botanists,  though 
formerly  considered  as  a  variety  of  R,  acetosa. 

This  variety  is  distinguished  from  the  Green     Blistered- 

.  leaved  Moulin 

Mountain  Sorrel  by  its  larger,  more  blistered,    tain  Sorrel. 

and  thinner  leaves.     The  leaf-stems  are  also  longer,  |uid,  as 

well  as  the  nerves  and  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  finely 

spotted  with  red.     It  starts  early  in  spring,  and  is  slow  in 

running  up  to  flower. 

This  is  an  improved  variety  of  the  Mountain  Oreen  Moun« 

tain  Sorrel. 
Sorrel,  and  preferable  to  any  other  from  the 

greater  size  and  abundance  of  its  leaves,  which  possess  much 

acidity.     It  is  also  late  in  running  to  flower. 

The  leaves  are  large,  numerous,  ovate*sagittate,  from  ten 
to  eleven  inches  long,  and  nearly  Ave  inches  in  width ;  the 
radical  leaves  are  slightly  blistered,  and  of  a  dark,  shining 
green  color.  It  can  only  be  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots. 

The  plants  require  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  between  the 
rows,  and  a  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows. 


SPINACH. 
Spinada  oleracea. 

Spinach  is  a  hardy  annual,  of  Asiatic  origin.  When  in 
flower,  the  plant  is  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height ;  tlie  stem 
is  erect,  furrowed,  hollow,  and  branching;  the  leaves  are 
smooth,  succulent,  and  oval-oblong  or  halberd-shaped,  —  the 
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form  varying  in  the  different  varieties.  The  fertile  and 
barren  flowers  are  produced  on  separate  plants,  —  the  for- 
mer in  groups,  close  to  the  stalk  at  every  joint ;  the  latter  in 
long,  terminal  bunches,  or  clusters.  The  seeds  vary  in  a 
remarkable  degree  in  their  form  and  general  appearance,  — 
those  of  some  of  the  kinds  being  round  and  smooth,  while 
others  are  angular  and  prickly ;  they  retain  tlieir  vitality  five 
years.  An  ounce  contains  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  of  the 
prickly  seeds,  and  about  twenty-seven  hundred  of  the  round 
or  smopth. 

Soil  and  Cultivation,  —  Spinach  is  best  developed,  and 
most  tender  and  succulent,  when  grown  in  rich  soil.  For 
the  winter  sorts,  the  soil  can  hardly  be  made  too  rich. 

It  is  always  raised  from  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  drills 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
in  depth.  The  seeds  are  sometimes  sown  broadcast ;  but  the 
drill  method  is  preferable,  not  only  because  the  crop  can  be 
cultivated  with  greater  facility,  but  the  produce  is  more  con- 
veniently gathered.  For  a  succession,  a  few  seeds  of  the 
summer  varieties  may  be-  sown,  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight, 
from  April  till  August. 

Taking  the  Crop.  — "  When  the  leaves  are  two  or  three 
inches  broad  they  will  be  fit  for  gathering.  This  is  done 
eitlier  by  cutting  them  up  with  a  knife  wholly  to  the  bottom, 
drawiug  and  clearing  them  out  by  the  root,  or  only  cropping 
tlic  large  outer  leaves,  —  the  root  and  heart  remaining  to  shoot 
out  again.  Either  method  can  be  adopted,  according  to  the 
season  or  other  circumstances.*'  —  Rogers. 

To  raise  Seed.  —  Spinach  seeds  abundantly ;  and  a  few  of 
the  fertile  plants,  with  one  or  two  of  the  infertile,  will  yield 
all  that  will  be  required  for  a  garden  of  ordinary  size.  Seeds 
of  the  winter  sorts  should  be  saved  from  autumn  sowings,  and 
from  plants  that  have  survived  the  winter. 

Use.  —  The  leaves  and  young  stems  are  the  only  parts  of 
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the  plant  used.  They  are  often  boiled  and  served  alone ;  and 
sometimes,  with  the  addition  of  sorrel-leaves,  are  used  in 
soaps,  and  eaten  with  almost  every  description  of  meat. 
^^  The  expressed  juice  is  often  employed  by  cooks  and  confec- 
tioners for  giving  a  green  color  to  made  dishes.  When  eaten 
freely,  it  is  mildly  laxative,  diuretic,  and  cooling.  Of  itself 
it  affords  little  nourishment.  It  should  be  boiled  without  the 
addition  of  water,  beyond  what  hangs  to  the  leaves  in  rinsing 
them ;  and,  when  cooked,  the  moisture  which  naturally  comes 
from  the  leaves  should  be  pressed  out  before  being  sent  to 
the  table.  The  young  leaves  were  at  one  period  used  as 
a  salad.'* — McInU 

Varieties,  — 

This  is  a  vrinter  Spinach,  and  is  considered         Vlanden 

Spinaoh. 
superior  to  the  Prickly  or  Common  Winter  Trans. 

Spinach,  which  is  in  general  cultivation  during  the  win- 
ter Beason  in  our  gardens.  It  is  equally  hardy,  perhaps 
hardier. 

The  leaves  are  doubly  hastate  or  halberd-shaped,  and 
somewhat  wrinkled ;  the  lower  ones  measure  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  from  six  to  eight  in  breadth. 
They  are  not  only  larger,  but  thicker  and  more  succulent, 
than  those  of  the  Prickly  Spinach.  The  whole  plant 
grows  more  bushy,  and  produces  a  greater  number  of 
leaves  from  each  root;  and  it  is  sometimes  later  in  run- 
ning to  seed.  The  seeds  are  like  those  of  the  Round  or 
Summer  Spinach,  but  larger;  they  are  destitute  of  the 
prickles  which  distinguish  the  seeds  of  the  Common  Win- 
ter Spinach. 

For  winter  use,  sow  at  the  time  directed  for  sowing  the 
Large  Prickly-seeded,  but  allow  more  space  between  the 
rows  than  for  that  variety;  subsequent  culture,  and  treats 
ment  during  the  winter,  the  same  as  the  Frickly-secded. 

26 
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iMtge  Firiok^      Leaves  oomparatively  large,  rounded  At  the 
ly-seeded 
Spinach,      ends,   thick    and    succulent.      In   foliage    and 

Large  'Wiiitkb  .      .        ,      .,  ^ 

sriwACH.  general  character  it  is  similar  to  some  of  the 
round-seeded  varieties,'  but  is  much  hardier,  and  slo^irer 
in  running  to  seed.  It  is  commonly  known  as  ^'  Winter 
Spinach,"  and  principally  cultivated  for  use  during  this 
portion  of  the  year.  The  seeds  are  planted  towards  the 
last  of  August,  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  nearly  an  inch 
in  depth.  When  well  up,  the  plants  should  be  thinned  to 
four  or  five  inches  apart  in  the  drills ;  and,  if  the  weather  is 
favorable,  they  will  be  stocky  and  vigorous  at  the  appro«<^ 
of  severe  weather.  Before  the  closing  up  of  the  ground , 
lay  strips  of  joist,  or  other  like  material,  between  the  rows, 
cover  all  over  with  clean  straw,  and  keep  the  bed  thus  pro* 
tected  until  the  approach  of  spring,  or  the  crop  has  been 
gathered  for  use. 

1  ^'^d*^^  Leaves  large,  on  short  stems,  rounded,  deep 

Aoh.  ffreen,  with  a  bluish  tinfi^e,  less  erect  than  those 

EriirABDGAV.      ©  '  ©   ' 

'**^'  of  the   other  varieties,  often  blistered  on  the 

surface,  and  of  thick  substance.  It  is  neither  so  early  nor 
so  hardy  as  some  others ;  but  it  is  slow  in  the  development 
of  its  flower-stalk,  and  there  are  few  kinds  more  productive 
or  of  better  quality.  The  seeds  are  round  and  smooth. 
For  a  succession,  a  sowing  should  be  made  at  intervab  of 
two  weeks. 


Barrel-leaved      Leaves  of  medium  size,  halberd-formed,  deep 
Bplnaoh. 

greeu,  thick,  and  fleshy.  A  hardy  and  produc- 
tive sort,  similar  to  the  Yellow  or  White  Sorrel-leaved,  but 
differing  in  the  deeper  color  of  its  stalks  and  leaves. 

Bummer  or         Leaves  large,  thick,  and  fleshy,  rounded  at 
Bound-leaved 

Bplnaoh.      the  ends,  and  entire,  or  nearly  entire,  on  the 

BovKD  Dutch.      .       _ 

borders. 
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ThiB  yariety  is  generallj  grown  for  Bunuiaer  use ;  but  it 
soon  runs  to  seed,  particularly  in  wann  and  dry  weather* 
Where  a  constant  supply  is  required,  a  sowing  should  be 
made  eyery  fortnight,  commencing  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
frost  leaves  the  ground.  The  seeds  are  round  and  smooth. 
Plants  from  the  first  sowing  will  be  ready  for  use  the  last  of 
May  or  early  in  June* 

In  Belgium  and  Germany  a  sub-rariety  is  cultivated,  with 
smaller  and  deeper^^olored  foliage,  and  which  is  slower  in 
running  to  flower*  It  is  not,  however,  considered  preferable 
to  the  Common  Summer  or  Round-leaved. 

Leaves  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  halberd-     Winter  cue 
shaped,  deep  green,  thin  in  texture,  and  nearly  FnoU^8t>in- 
erect  on  the  stalk  of  the  plant ;  seeds  prickly* 

From  this  variety  most  of  the  improved  kinds  of  Prickly 
Spinach  have  been  obtained ;  and  the  Common  Winter  or  Prick- 
ly-seeded is  now  considered  scarcely  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  similar  in  form    YeUow  8o^- 

rel-leaved 

and  appearance  to  those  of  the  Garden  Sorrel.       Spinaoh. 

*^*  Whits  Sobbbit 

They  are  of  medium  size,  entire  on  the  bor-  "^v*"*  swbach. 
der,  yellowish-white  at  the  base,  greener  at  the  tips,  and 
blistered  on  the  surface. 

New.  Represented  as  being  hardy,  productive,  slow  in  the 
development  of  its  flower-stalk,  and  of  good  quality. 


WILD  OR  PERENNIAL  SPINACH. 

Good  King  Henry.    Tota  Bona.    Goosefoot    Blitum  Bonus 

Henricus. 

A  hardy  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  and 
naturalized  to  a  limited  extent  in  this  country.     Its  stem  is 
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two  feet  and  a  half  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  arrow-shaped, 
smooth,  deep  green,  nndulated  on  the  borders,  and  mealy  oa 
their  under  surface ;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  small,  green- 
ish, and  produced  in  compact  groups,  or  clusters ;  the  seeds 
are  small,  black,  and  kidney-shaped. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  —  It  may  be  propagated  either 
from  seeds  or  by  dividing  the  roots ;  the  more  common 
method,  however,  is  from  seeds,  which  are  sown  in  April  or 
May  in  a  nursery-bed,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards  trans- 
planted to  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  They  are  sometimes  twice  transplanted^ 
the  second  setting  being  made  in  August  or  early  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  leaves,  which  are  the  parts  of  the  plant  used,  will  be 
fit  for  gathering  in  May  and  June  of  the  following  year,  and 
are  generally  cut  as  they  attain  a  sufficient  size. 

Use.  —  The  same  as  Spinach, 
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Alexanders.  Brook-lime.  Bnckshom  Plantain.  Burnet.  Caterpillar. 
Celery.  Celeriac,  or  Turnip-rooted  Celery.  Chervil.  Chiccory,  or 
Succory.  Corchorus.  Com  Salad.  Cress,  or  Peppergrass.  Cuckoo 
Flower.  Dandelion.  '  Endive.  Horsc-radish.  Lettuce.  Madras 
Radish.  Mallow,  Curled-leaf.  Mustard.  Nasturtium.  Garden 
Picridium.  Purslain.  Rape.  Roquette,  or  Rocket.  Samphire. 
Scurvy-grass.  Snails.  Sweet-scented  Chervil,  or  Sweet  Cicely. 
Tarragon.  Valeriana.  Water-cress.  Winter-cress,  or  Yellow  Rocket. 
Wood'sorrel.    Worms. 

ALEXANDERS. 

Alisanders.     Sin}Tnium  olusatrum. 

N  foliage  and  habit  this  plant  somewhat  resem- 
bles Celery.  It  is  a  hardy  biennial,  with  a 
branching  stem,  three  to  four  feet  in  height ; 
the  radical  leaves  are  pale  green,  compound, 
—  those  of  the  stem  similar  in  form,  but  of 
smaller  size.  The  branches  of  the  plant  terminate  in  large 
umbels,  or  spherical  bunches  of  yellowish  flowers,  which  are 
succeeded  by  roundish  fruits,  each  of  which  contains  two 
crescent-shaped  seeds. 

Sowing  and  Culture.  —  It  thrives  best  in  light,  deep  loam, 
and  is  raised  from  seed  sown  anmially.  Make  the  drills  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  apart,  and  cover  the  seeds  an  inch 
deep.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  thin  to 
twelve  inches  apart ;  or  sow  a  few  seeds  in  a  nursery-bed, 
and  transplant. 

26* 
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Blanching.  —  When  the  plants  are  well  advanced,  thej 
should  be  gradually  earthed  up  about  the  stems  in  the 
process  of  cultivation,  in  the  manner  of  blanching  Celery 
or  Cardoons;  like  which  they  are  also  gathered  for  use, 
and  preserved  during  winter. 

To  raise  Seed.  —  Leave  a  few  plants  unblanched ;  protect 
with  stable-litter,  or  other  convenient  material,  during  win- 
ter, and  they  will  flower,  and  produce  an  abundance  of 
seeds,  the  following  summer. 

Use.  —  It  was  formerly  much  cultivated  for  its  leaf-stalks, 
which,  after  being  blanched,  were  used  as  a  pot-herb  and  for 
salad.  They  have  A  pleasant,  aromatic  taste  and  odor  ;  but 
the  plant  is  now  rarely  grown,  Celery  being  almost  univer- 
sally preferred. 

Ferfoiute  A  hardy  biennial  species,  from  Italy ;  stem 

Alexanders.  /•        •      i    •  i  i         /» 

9iitk!«icmpkkfo.  three  feet  m  height,  grooved  or  furrowed,  hol- 

low  ;  leaves  many  times  divided,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish-green color ;  flowers,  in  terminal  bunches,  yellowish- 
white  ;  seeds  black,  of  the  form  of  those  of  the  common 
species,  but  smaller. 

It  is  considered  superior  to  the  last  named,  as  it  not  only 
blanches  better,  but  is  more  crisp  and  tender,  and  not  8o 
harsh-flavored. 


BROOK-LIME. 
American  Brook-lime.    Marsh  Speedwell.    Veronica  beccabunga. 

Brook-lime  is  a  native  of  this  country,  but  is  also  common 
to  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  and  grows  natu- 
rally in  ditches  and  streams  of  water,  but  is  rarely  culti- 
vated. The  stem  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  height, 
thick,  smooth,  and  succulent,  and  sends  out  rootd  at  the 
joints,  by  which  the  plant  spreads  and  is  propagated ;  the 
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leaves  are  opposite,  oval,  smooth,  and  fleshy ;  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  long  bunches,  are  of  a  fine  blue  color,  and 
stand  upon  short  stems;  they  are  more  or  less  abundant 
during  most  of  the  summer,  and  are  followed  by  heart-shaped 
seed-vessels,  containing  small,  roundish  seeds. 

CvltivaJtion.  — It  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots, 
and  setting  the  plants  in  wet  localities,  according  to  their 
natural  habit.  It  will  thrive  well  when  grown  with  Water- 
cress. 

Uie.  —  The  whole  plant  is  used  as  a  salad,  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  Water-cress.  It  is 
considered  an  excellent  anti-scorbutic. 


BUCKSHORN    PLANTAIN. 
Star  of  the  Earth.    Plantago  coronopus. 

A  hardy  annual,  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  root-leaves  are  put  forth 
horizontally,  and  spread  regularly  about  a  common  centre, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  rosette ;  the  flower-stem  is  leaf- 
less, branching,  and  from  eight  to  tep  inches  high ;  the 
flowers  are  yellow ;  the  seeds  are  quite  small,  of  a  clear, 
brown  color,  and  retain  their  power  of  germination  three 
years.  Nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  are  contained 
in  an  ounce. 

Soil  and  CvItivcUion.  —  It  succeeds  best  in  a  soil  compar- 
atively light ;  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  April.     Sow 

» 

thinly,  broadcast,  or  in  shallow  drills  eight  inches  apart. 
When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high,  thin  them  to  three 
or  four  inches  apart. 

Use.  —  The  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
used  as  a  salad.  They  should  be  plucked  while  still  young 
and  tender,  or  when  about  half  grown. 
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BURNET. 
Poterium  sanguisorba. 

Burnet  is  a  hardy,  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  England, 
where  it  is  found  on  dry,  upland,  chalky  soils.  When  fully 
developed,  it  is  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  height. 
The  leaves  proceeding  directly  from  the  root  are  produced 
on  long  stems,  and  are  composed  of  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
smaller  leaves,  which  are  of  an  oval  form,  regularly  toothed, 
and  generally,  but  not  uniformly,  smooth.  The  branches, 
which  are  somewhat  numerous,  terminate  in  long,  slender 
stems,  each  of  which  produces  an  oval  or  roundish  bunch  of 
purplish-red,  fertile  and  infertile  flowers.  The  fertile  flowers 
produce  two  seeds  each,  which  ripen  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber. These  are  oblong,  four-sided,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
retain  their  vitality  two  years.  Thirty-five  hundred  are  con- 
tained in  an  ounce. 

Sotoing  and  Culture.  —  The  plant  is  easily  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  may  be  sown  either  in  autumn  or  spring.  Sow- 
in  drills  ten  inches  apart,  half  or  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
deep,  and  thin,  while  the  plants  arc  young,  to  six  or  eight 
inches  in  the  row.  Jf  the  seeds  are  allowed  to  scatter  from 
the  plants  in  autumn,  young  seedlings  will  come  up  plenti- 
fully in  the  following  spring,  and  may  bo  transplanted  to  the 
distances  before  directed.  In  dry  soil  the  plants  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years,  requiring  no  further  care  than  to  be 
occasionally  hoed,  and  kept  free  from  weeds.  It  may  ako 
be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots. 

Use.  —  The  leaves  have  a  warm,  piquant  taste,  and  when 
bruised  resemble  cucumbers  in  odor.  They  are  sometimes 
used  as  salad,  and  occasionally  form  an  ingredient  in  soups. 
The  roots,  after  being  dried  and  pulverized,  are  employed  in 
cases  of  internal  hemorrhage. 

It  is  little  used  in  this  country,  and  rarely  seen  in  gardens. 
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Varieties.  —  Tliere   are  three  varieties  ;   the  distinctions, 
however,  being  neither  permanent  nor  important. 

Leaves   and   stems   comparatively  rough   or  Hairy-leaved 

Burnet, 
hairy ;  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  Smooth- 
leaved. 

This,  like  the  others,  is  a  sub-variety,  and  IiaKe-seeded 
probably  but  a  seminal  variation. 

Leaves  and  stems  of  the  plant  comparatively      Smooth- 
,  ...  leaved  Bur- 

smooth,  but   differing   in   no  other   particular  net. 

from  the  Hairy-leaved.     Seeds  from  this  variety  would  prob- 
ably produce  plants  answering  to  both  descriptions. 


CATERPILLAR. 
Scorpiurus. 

All  of  the  species  here  described  are  hardy,  annual  plants, 
with  creeping  or  recumbent  stems,  usually  about  two  feet  in 
length.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  entire  on  the  borders, 
broadest  near  the  ends,  and  taper  towards  the  stem ;  the 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  quite  small ;  the  seeds  are  produced 
in  caterpillar-like  pods,  and  retain  their  vitality  five  years. 

Ctdtivaiion.  —  The  seeds  may  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  In  April  or  May  ;  or  the  plants  may  be  started  in  a 
hot-bed,  and  set  out  after  settled  warm  weather.  The  rows 
should  be  fifleeu  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  or  the  plants  may  be  grown 
in  hills  two  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  two  or  three  plants 
allowed  to  a  hill. 

Use,  —  No  part  of  the  plant  is  eatable ;  but  the  pods,  in 
their  green  state,  are  placed  upon  dishes  of  salads,  where 
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they  so  nearly  resemble  certain  species  of  caterpillars  as  to 
.completely  deceive  the  uninitiated  or  inexperienced. 

Species. — The  species  cultivated  are  the  following,  viz. :  — 

Common  Pod,  or  fruit,  comparatively  large.     The  in- 

Oaterpillar.  '  r  f    .    . 

f^^-  terior  grooves,  or  furrows,  are   indistinct,   or 

SCOKPIVKCS  TBK-  .... 

mcuLATA.  quite  wantmg ;  the  exterior  grooves  are  ten  m 
number,  and  well  defined.  Along  the  summit  of  these  fur- 
rows are  produced  numerous  small,  pedicelled  tubercles, 
quite  similar  to  those  of  some  species  of  worms  or  caterpil- 
lars ;  and  these  small  tuils,  in  connection  with  the  brownish- 
green  color  and  peculiar  coiling  of  the  pods,  make  the  resem- 
blance nearly  perfect,  especially  if  seen  from  a  short  distance. 
The  seeds  are  large,  oblong,  flattened  at  the  ends,  and  of  a 
yellowish  color.  A  well-developed  fruit  will  measure  about 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and,  when  uncoiled, 
nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

Furrowed         Fruit  rather  slender,  furrowed,  ffrayish-CTeen 
Caterpillar.  ^  f         » 

yH'  within  the  furrows,  and  brown  along  the  sum- 

CAT  A.  mits.  Four  of  the  exterior  furrows  are  sur- 
mounted with  numerous  small,  obtuse,  or  rounded  tubercles ; 
and  the  pods  are  coiled  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  the  class. 
The  seeds  resemble  those  of  the  Prickly  CaterpiUar,  but 
are  of  larger  size. 


Friokly Cater-       Pod,  or  fruit,  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diam* 

pillar.    I'ii. 
Small  catkrpil-    ctcr,  browuish-red,  with  shades  of  ffreen.    The 

I.AR.     SCOHPIUBUS 

MUBicATA.        seeds  are  large,  long,  w^rinkled,  and  of  a  yel- 
lowish color. 


Villous  or         This  species  resembles  the  Prickly  Caterpil- 
Hairy  Cater- 
pillar,        lar,  but  is  a  little  larger.     The  most  marked 

SCOBPITBUS   Sl'B- 

VU.L08A.        distinction,  however,  is  in  the  sipall  points,  or 
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tubercles,  placed  along  the  lougitudinal  ridges,  which  in  this 
species  are  recurved,  or  bent  at  the  tips,  llie  seeds  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  foregoing  species. 


CELERY. 
Smallage.    Apium  graveolens. 

Celery,  or  Smallage,  is  a  hardy,  umbelliferous,  biennial 
plant,  growing  naturally  ^'  by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  near 
the  sea,  where  it  rises  with  wedge-shaped  leaves  and  a  fur- 
rowed stalk,  producing  greenish  flowers  in  August."  Under 
cultivation,  the  leaves  are  pinnatifid,  with  triangular  leaflets  ; 
the  leaf-stems  are  large,  rounded,  grooved,  succulent,  and 
solid  or  hollow  according  to  the  variety.  The  plant  flowers 
during  the  second  year,  and  then  measures  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  height ;  the  flowers  are  small,  yellowish- white,  and  are 
produced  in  umbels,  or  flat,  spreading  groups,  at  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  branches ;  the  seeds  are  small,  somewhat  triau- 
gttlar,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  aromatic  when  bruised, 
and  of  a  warm,  pleasant  flavor.  They  are  said  to  retain 
their  germinative  powers  ten  years,  but  by  seedsmen  are 
not  considered  reliable  when  more  than  five  years  old.  An 
ounce  contains  nearly  seventy  thousand  seeds. 

Soil.  —  Any  good  garden  soil,  in  a  fair  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Celery. 

Propagation.  —  It  is  always  propagated  by  seed,  a 
fourth  of  an  ounce  of  which  is  sufficient  for  a  seed-bed  five 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long.  The  first  sowing  is  usually 
made  in  a  hot-bed  in  March  ;  and  it  may  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  April  or  May,  but  when  so  treated  vegetates 
slowly,  often  remaining  in  the  earth  several  weeks  before  it 
comes  up. 

Some  recommend  putting  a  bushel  or  two  of  stable  ma« 
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nure  into  a  hole  made  broad  and  deep,  and  covering  it  vrith 
rich  fine  mould  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  If 
this  method  is  practised,  sprinkle  the  seed  thinly  over  the 
surface  of  the  loam,  stir  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch,  and  press  the  earth  flat  and  smooth  with  the  back  of 
a  spade.  Sufficient  plants  for  any  family  may  be  started  in 
a  large  flower-pot  or  two,  placed  in  the  sitting*room,  giving 
them  plenty  of  light  and  moisture. 

Cultivation. — As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  about  three 
inches  high,  prepare  a  small  bed  in  the  open  air,  and  make 
the  ground  rich  and  the  earth  fine.  Here  set  out  the  plants 
for  a  temporary  growth,  placing  them  four  inches  apart. 
This  should  be  done  carefully ;  and  they  should  be  gently 
watered  once,  and  protected  for  a  day  or  two  against  the 
sun.  A  bed  ten  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide  will  contain 
three  hundred  and  sixty  plants. 

Corbett  directs  that  the  plants  should  remain  in  this 
nursery-bed  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  July,  when  they 
should  be  removed  into  trenches.  Make  the  trenches  a  foot 
or  flfleen  inches  deep,  a  foot  wide,  and  not  less  than  five  feet 
apart,  and  lay  the  earth  into  the  middle  of  the  space  between 
the  trenches,  so  that  it  may  not  be  washed  into  them  by  heavy 
rains  ;  for  it  will,  in  such  case,  materially  injure  the  crop  by 
covering  the  hearts  of  the  plants.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  put  some  good,  rich,  but  well-digested  compost  ma- 
nure ;  for,  if  too  fresh,  the  Celery  will  be  rank  and  pipy,  or 
hollow,  and  will  not  keep  nearly  so  long  or  so  well.  Dig 
this  manure  in,  and  make  the  earth  fine  and  light;  then 
take  up  the  plants  from  the  temporary  bed,  and  set  them 
out  carefully  in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  six  or  eight 
inches  apart. 

It  is  the  practice  of  some  cultivators,  at  the  time  of  setting 
in  the  trenches,  to  remove  all  the  suckers,  to  shorten  the  long 
roots,  and  to  cut  the  leaves  ofl*,  so  that  the  whole  plant  shall 
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be  about  six  inches  in  length.  But  the  best  growers  in  Eng- 
land have  abandoned  this  method,  and  now  set  the  plants, 
roots  and  tops,  entire. 

Blanching.  —  "  When  the  plants  begin  to  grow  (which 
they  will  quickly  do),  hoe  on  each  side  and  between  them 
with  a  small  hoe.  As  they  grow  up,  earth  their  stems ; 
that  is,  put  the  earth  up  against  them,  but  not  too  much  at 
a  time,  and  always  when  the  plants  are  dry ;  and  let  the 
earth  put  up  be  finely  broken,  and  not  at  all  cloddy.  While 
this  is  being  done,  keep  tlie  stalks  of  the  outside  leaves  close 
up,  to  prevent  the  earth  getting  between  the  stems  of  the 
outside  leaves  aud  inner  ones  ;  for,  if  it  gets  there,  it  checks 
the  plant,  aud  makes  the  Celery  bad.  When  the  earthing  is 
commenced,  take  first  the  edges  of  the  trenches,  working 
backwards,  time  after  time,  till  the  earth  is  reached  that  was 
taken  from  the  trenches ;  and  by  this  time  the  earth  against 
the  plants  will  be  above  the  level  of  the  land.  Then  take 
the  earth  out  of  the  middle,  till  at  last  the  earth  against  the 
plants  forms  a  ridge,  and  the  middle  of  each  interval  a 
sort  of  gutter.  Earth  up  very  oflen,  not  putting  up  much 
at  a  time,  every  week  a  little ;  and  by  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber, or  beginning  of  October,  it  will  be  blanched  sufficiently 
for  use."  —  Corb, 

Another  (more  recent)  method  of  cultivation  and  blanch- 
ing is  to  take  the  plants  from  the  temporary  bed,  remove  the 
suckers,  and  set  them  with  the  roots  entire,  ten  inches 
apart  in  the  trenches.  They  are  then  allowed  to  grow 
until  they  have  attained  nearly  their  full  size,  when  the 
earth  for  blanching  is  more  rapidly  applied  than  in  the  pre- 
vious method. 

"  Many  plant  on  the  surface,  —  that  is,  marking  out  the 
size  of  the  bed  on  ground  that  has  been  previously  trenched ; 
^igo^QS>  ^Q  ^^  1^^^  ^^^  ^^  eight  inches  of  rich,  half-decayed 
manure,  and  planting  either  in  single  lines  four  feet  apart, 

27 
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or  making  beds  six  feet  broad,  and  planting  across  them,  set- 
ting the  rows  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  eight 
inches  apart  in  the  lines.  They  may  be  earthed  up  as 
they  advance,  or  not  until  they  have  attained  the  height  of 
a  foot."  —  Mclnt. 

Mcintosh  gives  the  following  method,  practised  by  the 
Edinburgh  market-gardeners  :  "  Trenches,  six  feet  wide  and 
one  foot  deep,  are  dug  out ;  the  bottom  is  loosened  and  well 
enriched,  and  the  plants  set  in  rows  across  the  bed,  fourteen 
inches  asunder,  and  the  plants  nine  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
By  this  means  space  is  economized,  and  the  plants  attain  a 
fair  average  size  and  quality.  The  same  plan  is  very  of\en 
followed  in  private  gardens ;  and,  where  the  new  and  im- 
proved sorts  are  gi'own,  they  arrive  at  the  size  most  available 
for  family  use.  This  is  one  of  the  best  methods  for  amateurs 
to  grow  this  crop.  They  should  grow  their  plants  in  the 
temporary  or  nursery  beds  until  they  are  ten  inches  or  a  foot 
high,  before  planting  in  the  trenches,  giving  plenty  of  water, 
and  afterwards  earthing  up  once  a  fortnight." 

Some  allow  the  plants  to  make  a  natural  growth,  and 
earth  up  at  once,  about  three  weeks  before  being  required 
for  use.  When  so  treated,  the  stalks  are  of  remarkable 
whiteness,  crisp,  tender,  and  less  liable  to  russet-browu  spots 
than  when  the  plants  are  blanched  by  the  more  commoa 
method. 

Taking  the  Crop,  —  Before  the  closing  up  of  the  ground, 
the  principal  part  of  the  crop  should  be  carefully  taken  up 
(retaining  the  roots  and  soil  naturally  adhering),  and  re- 
moved to  the  cellar,  where  they  should  be  packed  in  mod- 
erately moist  earth  or  sand,  without  covering  the  ends  of  the 
leaves. 

A  portion  may  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  ground  : 
but  the  hearts  of  the  plants  must  be  protected  from  wet 
weather.     This  may  be  done  by  placing  boards  lengthwise, 
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in  the  form  of  a  roof,  over  the  ridges.  As  soon  as  the  frost 
leaves  the  ground  in  spring,  or  at  any  time  during  the  winter 
when  the  weather  will  admit,  Celery  may  be  taken  for  use 
directly  from  the  garden. 

Seed,  —  Two  or  three  plants  will  produce  an  abundance. 
They  should  be  grown  two  feet  apart,  and  may  remain  in 
the  open  ground  during  the  winter.  The  seeds  ripen  in 
August. 

Use.  —  The  stems  of  the  leaves  are  the  parts  of  the  plant 
used.  These,  after  being  blanched,  are  exceedingly  crisp 
and  tender,  with  an  agreeable  and  peculiarly  aromatic  flavor. 
They  are  sometimes  employed  in  soups,  but  are  more  gen- 
erally served  crude,  with  the  addition  of  oil,  mustard,  and 
vinegar,  or  with  -salt  only.  The  seeds  have  the  taste  and 
odor  of  the  stems  of  the  leaves,  and  are  often  used  in  their 
stead  for  flavoring  soups. 

With  perhaps  the  exception  of  Lettuce,  Celery  is  more 
generally  used  in  this  country  than  any  other  salad  plant. 
It  succeeds  well  throughout  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  some  of  our  large  cities  is  produced 
of  remarkable  size  and  excellence. 

Varieties.  — 

A  medium-sized,  white  variety  ;  hardy,  crisp,    Boston-mar- 
ket Celery, 
succulent,  and  mild  flavored.     Compared  with 

the  White  Solid,  the  stalks  are  more  numerous,  shorter,  not 
so  thick,  and  much  finer  in  texture.  It  blanches  quickly, 
and  is  recommended  for  its  hardiness  and  crispness,  the 
stalks  rarely'  becoming  stringy  or  fibrous,  even  at  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  growth.  Much  grown  by  market-garden- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  Boston.  Mass. 


This  is  comparatively  a  new  sort,  of  much  Cole's  Superb 

Bed.   McItU, 
excellence,  and  of  remarkable  solidity.     It  is 
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not  of  large  size,  but  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the 
kitchen  garden  and  for  family  use ;  not  so  well  suited  for 
marketing  or  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  has  the  valuable 
property  of  not  piping,  or  becoming  hollow  or  stringy^  and 
remains  long  without  running  to  seed.  The  leaf-stalks  are 
of  a  fine  purple  color,  tender,  crisp,  and  fine  flavored.  A 
well-grown  plant  will  weigh  about  six  pounds. 


Cole*a  Superb       Much  like  Cole's  Superb  Red ;  differing  little, 
except  m  color.     An  excellent  sort,  hardy,  runs 
late  to  seed,  and  is  one  of  the  most  crisp  and  tender  of  the 
white  sorts.     Stalks  short  and  thick. 


Dwarf  Curled       Leaves  dark  green,  curled,  resembling  those 
i^iiibe* 
vn.  of  Parsley,  and,  like  it,  might  be  employed  for 

garnishing.     The  leaf-stalks  are  rounded  and  grooved,  ooni- 

paratively  crisp  and  solid,  but  not  fine  flavored.     It  is  quite 

hardy,  and,  in  moderate  winters,  will  remain  in  the  open 

ground  without  injury,  and  serve  for  soups  in  spring.     Its 

fine,  curled  foliage,  however,  is  its  greatest  recommendation. 

Early  Dwarf        Rather  dwarf,  but  thick  stemmed.    The  heart 
BoUd'Wliite. 

Thomp.        is  remarkably  full ;  the  leaf-stalk  solid,  blanch* 

ing  promptly.     There  is,  in  fact,  much  more  finely  blanched 

substance  in  a  plant  of  this  variety  than  in  one  of  tlie  tall 

sorts,  and  the  quality  is  excellent.     It  comes  into  use  rather 

early,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  White  varieties. 

Italian  Gele-        A  tall,  strong-growing,  erect  sort ;  leaf-stems 
ry.    Thomp, 

Labos iJPKionT.  deeply  furrowed,  sometimes  a  little  hollow; 
»iAK.  leaves  large,  deep  green,  with  coarse,  obtuse 
serratures.  It  is  not  so  crisp  as  the  Common  White  Solid, 
and  is  suitable  only  for  soups,  or  where  very  tall  Celery  is 
desirable. 
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This  IB  considered  the  largest  variety  yet  pro-    "Lainsi^n  Im- 

"  '^      *         proved  Mam- 
duced  ;  specimens  have  been  grown  in  England     moth  Bed 

veiery* 

of  the  extraordinary  weight  of  eight  or  ten 
pounds,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  solid.  It  is  nearly 
perennial  in  its  habit,  as  it  will  not  run  to  seed  the  first  year, 
and  is  with  difficulty  started  to  blossom  even  during  the 
second,  when  planted  out  for  the  purpose.  Color  bright  red  ; 
flavor  unsurpassed,  if  equalled. 


This  variety  scarcely  diifers  from  the  Red    Manchester 

Bed  Celery. 
Solid.     It  has,  however,  a  coarser  habit,  with        Thomp. 

a  somewhat  rounder  stalk  ;  and,  this  being  the      R^d  giant. 

case,  the  heart  is  not  so  compact.     It  is  grown  largely  for 

marketing,  and  is  excellent  for  soups  and  stewing. 

Orisrinated    with    Mr.    Nutt,    of    Sheffield.  iTutt'sCham- 
^  ,  .  ,    plon  "White 

It  attains,  under  good   management,  in  good       Celery. 

soil,  a  large  size,  and,  this  considered,  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality ;  very  white,  and  not  apt  to  run  to  seed. 


The  plant  grows  to  a  large  size,  full  hearted.  Bed  Solid, 
with  a  thick  stem.  Leaf-stalks  thick,  deeply  nbvlakobrkd. 
furrowed,  and  remarkably  solid,  of  a  dark  red  ""^puBPLi.'** 
or  purplish  hue  where  exposed,  rose-colored  where  partially 
blanched ;  but  the  perfectly  blanched  portion  is  pure  white, 
more  so  than  the  blanched  part  of  the  White  varieties  of 
Celery.  It  is  also  crisp,  of  excellent  flavor,  and  unquestion- 
ably the  best  variety  of  Red  Celery. 


A  large-sized,  vigorous-growing  variety ;  in     S^rmoiir*s 

Superb 
good  soils,  often  attaining  a  height  of  nearly       White. 

three  feet.     The  stalks  are  solid ;  flat  at  the     SBYnorR's  su- 

PKRR  White 

base,  where  they  overlap,  and  form  a  compact,         ^ovm. 
crisp,  and,  with  ordinary  care,  a  well-blanched  heart  of  ex- 

27* 
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cellent  quality.  It  succeeds  best,  as  most  other  sorts  do,  in 
rich,  moist  soil ;  and  when  so  grown,  and  properly  blanched, 
will  yield  a  large  proportion  of  Celery,  of  a  pure  white  color, 
and  of  the  best  quality. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  extensive  culture  for  the 
markets,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  small 
gardens  for  family  use.  It  blanches  readily,  and,  with  lit- 
tle care,  will  supply  the  table  from  the  last  of  September 
through  most  of  the  winter. 

SeTinoiir'8         A  Variety  represented  as  being  superior  to 
pion.         Seymour's    Superb    White.      The    stalks    are 
broad,  flat  at  the  base,  and  form  a  compact,  well-blanched, 
crisp  heart. 

Shepherd's        Much  like  the  Manchester  Red,  but  has  flat- 
Bed.    Thomp.  .     , 
snKpncKD'g      ter  stems ;   consequently,  it  is  more  compact, 

and  blanches  sooner  and  more  perfectly,  than 

that  variety ;  to  which,  for  these  reasons,  it  is  preferred  by 

growers  for  competition. 


SmftUDutoh        Leaf-stems  small,  hollow,  cnsp,  and  succu- 
lent ;  sprouts,  or  suckers,  abundant,     it  is  sel- 
dom blanched  ;  but  the  leaves  are  sometimes  used  for  flavoiv 
ing  soups. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  thickly,  and  on  level  beds.     The 
plants  often  resprout  after  being  cut.     Not  much  cultivated. 

Sutton's  A  verv  large  yet  solid-growing  variety,  ex- 

White  Solid.  ^        Gf     >f 

Mcint.        ceedingly  white  and  crisp. 


Turkey  or  A  remarkably  large  variety,  resembling  the 

jPrinBiBTi  Oel- 

ery.  Common  White  Solid.     Leaf-stalks  long,  large, 

TuBiysnOiAHT    erect,   fleshy,   and   solid;    leaves  large,    with 
rounded  serratures,  and  of  a  glossy  green  color. 
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It  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  White  sorts,  and  is  considered 
superior  to  the  Common  White  Solid. 


An  improved  variety  of  the  Italian,  esteemed        Wall's 

^  .  .  ,  .  White  Oele- 

hy  growers  for   competition,  where   quantity,  ry.    Thomp, 

not  quality,  is  the  principal  consideration. 


A  short,  hroad,  flat-stalked  variety,  of  excel-        "White 

Xiion'8-Faw 
lent  quality ;  crisp  and  white.     Its  short,  flat.        Celery. 

Spreading  habit  gave  rise  to  its  name.  lio»*«-paw. 


This  variety  is  of  stron^ic  ft^d  rather  tall  Wliite  Solid, 
grow^th  ;  the  leaf-stalks  are  generally  solid,  but  fiiik  whitb 
when  grown  in  rich,  highly  manured  soil,  they 
sometimes  become  slightly  hollow ;  the  leaves  are  large, 
smooth,  and  bright  green ;  serratures  large  and  obtuse.  It 
blanches  readily,  is  crisp,  of  excellent  quality,  and  comes 
into  use  earlier  than  the  Red  sorts.  It  is  generally  cultivated 
in  the  Northern  States,  not  only  on  account  of  its  hardiness, 
but  for  its  keeping  qualities.  As  a  market  variety,  it  is  one 
of  the  best. 


CELERIAC,  OR  TURNIP-ROOTED  CELERY. 

This  variety  forms  at  the  base  of  the  leaves,  near  the  suiv 
face  of  the  ground,  a  brownish,  irregular,  rounded  root,  or 
tuber,  measuring  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  are  small,  with  slender,  hollow  stems.  In  favorable 
ezposores  and  rich  soil,  ^e  roots  sometimes  attain  a  weight 
of  more  than  three  pounds.  It  is  much  hardier  than  the 
common  varieties  of  Celery. 

Propagation.  —  It  is  propagated  from  seeds,  which  may 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  or  May,  in  shallow 
driUa   SIX  or  eight  inches   apart.     As   soon   as  the  seed- 
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lings  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  take  them  up,  re- 
move the  small  side-shoots,  or  suckers,  and  set  the  plants 
in  ro>vs  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  apart 
in  the  rows. 

Subsequent  Cultivation,  —  The  growing  crop  will  require 
no  peculiar  treatment.  'NVTien  the  bulbs  are  two  thirds 
grown,  they  arc  earthed  over  for  the  purpose  of  blanching, 
and  to  render  the  flesh  crisp  and  tender.  Cool  and  humid 
seasons  are  the  most  favorable  to  their  growth.  In  warm 
and  dry  weather,  the  bulbs  are  sniall,  comparatively  tou^h, 
and  strong  flavored. 

Talcing  the  Crop,  —  Some  of  the  bulbs  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  September,  from  which  time  till  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber, the  table  may  bo  supplied  directly  from  the  garden. 
Before  severe  weather,  the  quantity  required  for  winter 
should  be  drawn,  packed  in  damp  earth  or  sand,  and  stored 
in  the  cellar. 

To  save  Seed,  —  Give  to  a  few  plants,  taken  up  in  the 
autumn,  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible  during  the  winter, 
keeping  them  cool,  but  not  allowing  them  to  freeze  ;  and  in 
April  set  them  in  the  open  ground,  eighteen  inches  apart. 
The  seed  will  ripen  the  last  of  the  season.  It  is  often  used, 
in  the  manner  of  the  seed  of  the  Common  Celery,  for  season- 
ing soups. 

Use.  —  The  root,  or  bulb,  is  the  part  of  the  plant  eaten  ; 
the  flesh  of  this  is  white,  and  comparatively  tender,  with 
the  flavor  of  the  stalks  of  Common  Celery,  though  gen- 
erally less  mild  and  delicate.  It  is  principally  valued  for 
its  remarkable  hardiness  and  for  its  keeping  properties. 
Where  the  common  varieties  of  Celery  are  grown  or  pre- 
served with  difiiculty,  this  might  be  successfully  cultivated, 
and  aiford  a  tolerable  substitute.  The  bulbs  are  some- 
times eaten  boiled,  and  the  leaves  are  occasionally  used 
in  soups. 
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This  is  a  yariety  of  the  Common  Celeriac*       Oorledp 

rx  .,  .        .  leaved  Oele- 

or  Turnip-rooted  Celery ;  like  which,  it  forms         ri^i. 

CVBLBD-LKATBD 

a  sort  of  bulb,  or  knob,  near  the  surface  of  the  tu«»ii^«ootei>. 
ground.  It  is,  howeyer,  of  smaller  size,  usually  measuring 
about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  is  brown,  and 
the  flesh  white  and  fine  grained;  leaves  small,  spreading, 
curled. 

It  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  the  Common  Turnip-rooted, 
and  possesses  little  merit  aside  from  the  peculiarity  of  its 
foliage.  Cultivate,  preserve  during  winter,  and  use  as  di- 
rected for  the  common  variety. 

An  early  variety.  Root,  or  bulb,  not  large,  Sarbr  SiAirt 
but  regular  in  form.     Its  earliness  is  its  prin-  Yil. 

cipal  merit. 


CHERVIL. 
Common  or  Plain-leaved.     Chterophyllum  cerefolium. 

A  hardy,  annual  plant,  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Stem 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  many 
times  divided,  and  ace  similar  to  those  of  the  Common  Plain 
Parsley ;  the  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  produced  in 
umbels  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ;  the  seeds  are 
black,  long,  pointed,  longitudinally  grooved,  and  retain  their 
vitality  but  two  years.  Nearly  nine  thousand  are  contained 
in  an  ounce. 

**This  is  the  most  common  sort,  but,  except  that  it  is 
hardier  than  the  Curled  varieties,  is  not  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation." 


A   variety  of   the   Common   Chervil,   with  Oorled  Olier- 
frilled   or    curled   leaves ;    the    distinction  be- 
tween the  sorts  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  between  the 
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Plain-leayed  and  Curled-leaved  varietieB  of  Pctrsley.  The 
foliage  is  delicately  and  beautifully  fHlled,  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, is  much  employed  for  garnishing,  as  well  as  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  for  which  the  plain  sort  is  used. 

Being  a  larger  grower,  it  requires  more  room  for  its  de- 
velopment ;  and  the  plants  should  stand  a  foot  apart  eadi 
way.  When  intended  for  winter  use,  it  should  have  the 
protection  of  hand-glasses,  frames,  or  brandies  of  trees 
placed  thickly  around  or  amongst  it.  In  unfavorable  situa- 
tions, it  is  well  to  pot  a  dozen  or  two  of  the  plants,  and 
shelter  them  under  glass  during  the  winter. 

VHsBled-  An  improved  variety  of  the  Curled  Chervil, 

leaved  or  . 

French  Oher-  — even  more  beautiful,  but  wuntinff  in  hardi- 

DouBLB-ccuBD.   ucss.      It   succcods  best  when  grown  in   the 

summer  months. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation,  —  Chervil  is  raised  from 
seeds  ;  and,  where  it  is  much  used,  sowings  should  be  made, 
at  intervals  of  three  or  four  weeks,  from  April  till  July. 
The  seeds  should  be  sown  thinly,  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and 
covered  nearly  an  inch  in  depth. 

Use,  —  It  is  cultivated  for  its  leaves,  which  have  a 
pleasant,  aromatic  taste,  and,  while  young  and  tender,  are 
employed  for  flavoring  soups  and  salads. 


CmCCORY,  OR  SUCCORY. 
Wild  Endive.     Cichorium  intybus. 

A  hardy,  perennial  plant,  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Europe,  and  often  abounding,  as  a  troublesome  weed,  in 
pastures,  laWns,  and  mowing-lands.  The  stem  is  erect,  stout, 
and  branching,  and,  in  its  native  state,  usually  about  three 
feet  in  height, -— under  cultivation,  however,  it  sometimes 
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attains  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet ;  the  radical  leaves  are 
deep  green,  lobed,  and,  when  grown  in  good  soil,  measure 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  four  inches  in  width; 
the  flowers  are  large,  axillary,  nearly  stemless,  of  a  fine  blue 
color,  and  generally  produced  in  pairs ;  the  seeds  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  Endive,  though  ordinarily  smaller,  more 
glossy,  and  of  a  deeper  brown  color.  They  will  keep  ten 
years.  The  plants  continue  in  blossom  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember; and  the  seeds  ripen  from  August  to  October,  or 
until  the  plants  are  destroyed  by  frost. 

Soily  Sawing^  and  Cukivatian,  —  As  the  roots  of  Chiccory 
are  long  and  tapering,  it  should  be  cultivated  in  rich,  mellow 
soil,  thoroughly  stirred,  either  by  the  plough  or  spade,  to 
the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  April  or  May,  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  When  the  young  plauts  are  two  or 
three  inches  high,  thin  them  to  eight  inches  apart  in  the 
lOWB,  and,  during  the  summer,  cultivate  frequently,  to  keep 
the  soil  light,  and  the  growing  crop  free  from  weeds. 

Blanching.  —  Before  using  as  a  salad,  the  plants  are 
blanched,  either  by  covering  with  boxes  a  foot  in  depth,  or 
by  strips  of  boards  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  wide,  nailed 
together  at  right  angles,  and  placed  lengthwise  over  the  rows. 
They  are  sometimes  blanched  by  covering  with  earth,  the 
leaves  being  first  gathered  together,  and  tied  loosely  at  the 
top,  which  should  be  lefl  exposed  to  light. 

To  save  Seed.  —  In  the  autunm,  leave  a  few  of  the  best 
plants  unblanched ;  let  them  be  about  eighteen  inches  asun- 
der. Protect  with  stable  litter ;  or,  if  in  a  sheltered  situa- 
tion, leave  them  unprotected  during  winter,  and  ihej  will 
yield  abundantly  the  ensuing  summer.    • 

Taking  (he  Crop.  — When  the  leaves  are  properly  blanched, 
they  will  be  of  a  delicate,  creamy  white.  When  they  are 
about  a  foot  high,  they  will  be  ready  for  use ;  and,  as  soon 
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as  they  are  cut,  the  roots  should  be  remoTed,  and  others 
brought  forward  to  succeed  them. 

Use.  —  It  is  used  as  Endive,  its  flavor  and  properties  be- 
ing much  the  same.  Though  rarely  grown  in  this  coimtiy, 
it  is  common  to  the  gardens  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
i)  much  esteemed.  The  blanched  leaves  are  known  as  Barbe 
de  Capudn^  or  ''Friar's  Beard." 

Varieties.  — 

Improved         Leaves   larger  than   those   of  the   Common 
Ohiooory,  or 

Sucoory.      Chiccory,  and  produced  more  compactly,  form- 
ing a  sort  of  head,  or  solid  heart,  like  some  of  the  Endives. 
The  plant  is  sometimes  boiled  and  served  in  the  manner 
of  Spinach. 

Vaxiesi^d  This  is  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  distin- 
Chiorory.  gnished  by  the  color  of  the  leaves,  which  arc 
veined,  and  streaked  with  red.  In  blanclung, 
the  red  is  not  changed,  but  retains  its  brilliancy,  while  the 
green  becomes  nearly  pure  white,  the  two  colors  blending 
in  rich  contrast.  In  this  state  they  form  a  beautiful,  as  well 
as  tender  and  well-flavored,  salad. 


Bnproved         A  sub-variety  of  the  Spotted  Chiccory,  more 
ObiiiooTj,      constant  in  its  character,  and  more  uniform  and 
distinct  in  its  stripes  and  variegations.     When 
blanched,  it  makes  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful  gar- 
nish, and  a  tender  and  excellent  salad. 

The  improved  sorts  are  as  hardy,  and  blanch  as  readily, 
as  the  Common  Chiccory. 

Larse-rooted  This  variety  is  distinguished  by  its  long, 
Ohiooory.  fleshy  roots,  which  are  sometimes  fusiform,  but 
chicoobt.       generally    much   branched   or   divided ;    when 
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well  grown,  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in  length, 
and  about  an  inch  in  their  largest  diameter.  The  leaves 
have  the  form  of  those  of  the  Common  Chiccory,  but  are 
larger  and  more  luxuriant. 

Though  the  variety  is  generally  cultivated  for  its  roots, 
the  leaves,  when  blanched,  afford  a  salad  even  superior  to 
some  of  the  improved  sorts  before  described. 

Vilmorin  mentions  two  sub-varieties  of  the  Large-rooted 
or  Coffee  Chiccory,  viz. :  — 

Roots  shorter  than  those  of  the  Magdebourg,     Brunswlok 
but  of  greater  diameter ;  leaves  spreading.  rooted. 

Roots  long,  and  comparatively  large  ;  leaves  Ma«deboiirs 
erect.  rooted. 

After  several  years'  trial,  preference  was  given  to  this  va- 
riety, which  proved  the  more  productive. 

Sowing  and  Cultivation,  —  For  raising  Coffee  Chiccory, 
the  ground  should  first  be  well  enriched,  and  then  deeply 
and  thoroughly  stirred  by  spading  or  ploughing.  The  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  in  shallow  drills  a  foot 
apart,  and  the  young  plants  thinned  to  three  or  four  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Hoe  frequently ;  water,  if  the  weather  is 
dry ;  and  in  the  autumn,  when  the  roots  have  attained  suffi- 
cient size,  draw  them  for  use.  After  being  properly  cleaned, 
cut  them  into  small  pieces,  dry  them  thoroughly  in  a  kiln  or 
spent  oven,  and  store  for  use  or  the  market.  After  being 
roasted  and  ground,  Chiccory  is  mixed  with  coffee  in  vari- 
ous proportions,  and  thus  forms  a  pleasant  beverage ;  or, 
if  used  alone,  will  be  found  a  tolerable  substitute  for  gen- 
uine coffee. 

The  roots  of  any  of  the  before-described  varieties  may  be 
used  in  the  same  manner,  but  as  they  are  much  smaller,  and 
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consequently  less  prodnctiye,  are  seldom  caltivated  for  th« 
purpose. 

It  is  an  article  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
and  large  quantities  are  annually  imported  from  the  south 
of  Europe  to  different  seaports  of  the  United  States.  As  the 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  of  easy  culture,  and  quite  produc- 
tive, there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  the  home  demand  for 
the  article  may  not  be  supplied  by  home  production.  Of  its 
perfect  adaptedness  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  almost  any  sec- 
tion of  this  country,  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt. 


C0RCH0RU8. 

Corchonis  olitorius. 

An  annual  plant  from  Africa ;  also  indigenous  to  the  West 
Indies.  Stem  about  two  feet  high,  much  branched ;  the 
leaves  are  deep  green,  slightly  toothed,  and  vary  in  a  re- 
markable degree  in  their  size  and  form;  some  are  spear- 
shaped,  others  oval,  and  some  are  nearly  heart^haped ;  the 
leaf-stems  are  long  and  slender ;  flowers  nearly  sessile,  snudl, 
yellow,  flve-petaled ;  seeds  angular,  pointed,  and  of  a  green- 
ish color.  Fourteen  thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce, 
and  they  retain  their  vitality  four  years. 

Soil,  Propagation,  cmd  Culture,  —  The  plant  requires  a 
light,  warm  soil,  and  should  have  a  sheltered,  sunny  place  in 
the  garden.  It  is  grown  from  seed  sown  annually.  The 
sowing  may  be  made  in  March  in  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants 
set  in  the  open  ground  in  May ;  or  the  seed  may  be  sown  the 
last  of  April,  or  first  of  May,  in  the  place  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain.  The  drills,  or  rows,  should  be  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  Sive  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
No  further  attention  will  be  required,  except  the  ordinary  la- 
bor of  keeping  the  soil  loose  and  the  plants  clear  from  weeds. 
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Une,  —  The  leayes  are  eaten  as  a  salad,  and  are  also 
boiled  and  served  at  table  in  the  form  of  gi'eens  or  spinach. 
They  may  be  cut  as  soon  as  thej  have  reached  a  IbBight  of 
five  or  six  inches. 


CORN    SALAD. 
Fctticus.    Lamb's  Lettuce.    Yftleriana  locusts. 

Tliis  is  a  small,  hardy,  annual  plant,  said  to  derive  its 
name  irom  its  spontaneous  growth,  in  fields  of  wheat,  in 
England.  It  is  also  indigeuQUS  to  France  and  the  soiUJi  of 
Europe. 

When  in  flower,  or  fblly  grown,  it  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen, 
inches  in  height.  The  flowers  are  small,  pale  blue;  the 
seeds  are  rather  small,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  unequally 
divided  by  two  shallow,  lengthwise  grooves,  and  will  keep 
six  or  eight  years. 

Sail  and  Culture.  —  It  is  always  grown  from  seed,  and 
flourishes  best  in  good  vegetable  loam,  but  will  thrive  i^  aoy 
tolerably  enriched  garden  soil.  Early  in  April,  prepare  ^ 
bed  four  feet  wide,  and  of  a  length  according  to  the  quantity 
of  salad  required ;  having  regard  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  better 
to  sow  only  a  small  quantity  at  a  time.  Rake  the  surface 
of  the  bed  even,  make  the  rows  across  the  bed  about  eight 
inches  apart,  sow  the  seed  rather  thinly,  and  cover  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep  with  fine,  moist  soil.  If  dry  weather 
occurs  after  sowing,  give  the  bed  a  good  supply  of  water. 
When  the  young  plants  are  two  inches  high,  thin  them  to 
four  inches  apart,  and  cut  or  draw  for  use  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  attained  a  suitable  size. 

As  the  peculiar  value  of  Com  Salad  lies  in  its  remarkable 
hardiness,  a  sowing  should  be  inade  the  last  of  A^gu^t  or  ben 
ginning  of  September,  for  use  during  the  winter  or  early  in 
spring ;  but,  if  the  weather  is  severe,  the  plants  must  be  pro- 
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tected  by  straw  or  some  other  conyenient  inateriaL  Early 
in  March,  or  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  a  little  mild, 
remove  the  covering,  and  the  plants  will  keep  the  table  sap- 
plied  until  the  leaves  from  fresh  sowings  shall  be  grown 
sufficiently  for  cutting. 

Seed.  —  To  raise  seed,  allow  a  few  plants  from  the  spring 
sowing  to  remain  without  cutting.  They  will  grow  up  to 
the  height  and  in  the  manner  before  described,  and  blossom 
and  ripen  their  seed  during  the  summer.  An  ounce  of  seed 
will  sow  a  row  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  five 
pounds  will  be  required  for  an  acre. 

Use.  —  The  leaves,  while  young,  are  used  as  a  salad,  and 
in  winter,  or  early  in  spring,  are  considered  excellent.  They 
are  also  sometimes  boiled  and  served  as  Spinach. 

Varieties.  — 

Common  Oom  Root-leaves  rounded  at  the  ends,  smooth. 
I      Salad.  ' 

three  or  four  inches  long  by  about  an  inch  in 
width.  The  younger  the  plants  are  when  used,  the  more 
agreeable  will  be  their  flavor. 

lATse Bound-       Leaves   larger,  of  a  deeper  green,  thicker, 

and  more  succulent,  than  those  of  the  foregoing 
variety.  It  is  the  best  sort  for  cultivation.  The  leaves  are 
most  tender,  and  should  be  cut  for  use  while  young  and 
small. 

Large-aaeded  This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Laro^e  Round, 
Bjouxkd.    vu.  J  o  9 

and  is  much  cultivated  in  Germany  and  Hol- 
land. The  leaves  are  longer,  narrower,  and  thinner,  and 
more  tender  when  eaten ;  but  the  Large  Round  is  preferred 
by  gardeners  for  marketing,  as  it  bears  transportation  bet- 
ter.   The  seeds  are  about  twice  as  large. 
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The  Italian  Corn  Salad  is  a  distinct  species,    Italian  Gom 

Balad.    Vil, 

and  differs  from  the  Common  Com  Salad  in  its    yalbkiakklul 

XXIOCABPA. 

foliage,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  its  general  habit. 
It  is  a  hardy  annual,  about  eighteen  inches  high.  The 
radical  leaves  are  pale  green,  large,  thick,  and  fleshy, — 
those  of  the  stalk  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ;  the  flowers 
are  small,  pale  blue,  washed  or  stained  with  red ;  the  seeds 
are  of  a  light  brown  color,  somewhat  compressed,  convex  on 
one  side,  hollowed  on  the  opposite,  and  retain  their  vitality 
five  years.  Nearly  twenty-two  thousand  are  contained  in 
an  ounce. 

It  is  cultivated  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
species  before  described.  It  is,  however,  earlier,  milder 
in  flavor,  and  slower  in  running  to  seed.  The  leaves  arc 
sometimes  employed  early  in  spring  as  a  substitute  for 
Spinach ;  but  their  downy  or  hairy  character  renders  tliem 
less  valuable  for  salad  purposes  than  those  of  some  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Common  Com  Salad. 


CRESS,   OR    PEPPERGRASS. 
Lepidium  sativum. 

The  Common  Cress  of  the  garden  is  a  hardy  annual,  and 
a  native  of  Persia.  When  in  flower,  the  stem  of  the  plant 
is  smooth  and  branching,  and  about  fiAeen  inches  high. 
The  leaves  are  variously  divided,  and  are  plain  or  curled, 
according  to  the  variety ;  the  flowers  are  white,  small,  and 
produced  in  groups,  or  bunches ;  the  seeds  are  small,  ob- 
long, rounded,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  of  a  peculiar, 
pungent  odor.  About  fourteen  thousand  are  contained  in 
an  ounce,  and  they  retain  their  germinative  properties  five 
years. 

Sou  and  OuUivcUion, — Cress  will  flourish  in  any  common 
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garden  soil,  and  i«  always  best  when  grown  eailj  or  late  in 
the  season.  The  seed  vegetates  quii^j,  and  the  plants  grow 
rapidly.  As  they  are  milder  and  more  tender  while  young, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  succession,  at  internals  of  about 
a  fortnight,  making  the  first  sowing  early  in  April.  Bake 
the  surface  of  the  ground  fine  and  smooth,  and  sow  the 
seed  rather  •thickly,  in  shallow  drills  six  or  eight  inches 
apart.  Half  an  ounce  of  seed  will  be  sufficient  for  thirty 
feet  of  drill. 

To  raise  Seed.  —  Leave  a  dozen  strong  plants  q£  the  first 
sowing  uncut.  They  will  ripen  their  seed  in  August,  and 
yield  a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a  ganien  of 
ordinary  size. 

Use.  — The  leaves,  whUe  young,  have  a  warm,  pungent 
taste,  and  are  eaten  as  a  salad,  either  separately  or  mixed 
with  lettuce  or  other  salad  plants.  The  leaves  should  be 
cut  or  plucked  before  the  plant  has  run  to  flower,  as  they 
then  become  acrid  and  unpalatable.  The  curled  varieties 
are  also  used  for  garnishing. 

Varieties,  — 

BroAd-leaTed       A    coarse    variety,    with    broad,    spatulate 
Cress. 

leaves.     It  is  sometimes   grown   for  feeding 

poultry,  and  is  also  used  {or  soups ;  but  it  is  less  desirable 

as  a  salad  than  most  of  the  other  sorts. 

Common  or        This  is  the  variety  most  generally  cultivated. 
flaln-leaTed   ^    ,  ,  .    ,  _  ,     , 

Cress.        It  has  plain  leaves,  and  consequently  is  not  so 

desirable  a  sort  for  garnishing.     As  a  salad  kind,  it  is  tender 

and  delicate,  and  considered  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the 

Curled  varieties. 


Curled  Cress.       Leaves  larger  than  those  of  the  common  plaiii 

GARiritiiiiro  ,  i»         i*  1  1    ^  >ii     1  1 

csBst.        variety,  of  a  vne  green  color,  and  trilled  and 
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curled  on  the  borders  in  the  manner  of  some  kinds  of 
Parsley.  It  is  used  as  a  salad,  and  is  also  employed  as  a 
garnish. 

It  is  veiy  liable  to  degenerate  by  becoming  gradually  less 
curled.  To  keep  the  variety  pure,  select  only  the  finest 
curled  plants  for  seed. 

This  variety  is  of  slower  growth  than  the  GhddenCreM. 
Common  Cress«  The  leaves  are  of  a  yellowish- 
green,  flat,  oblong,  scalloped  on  the  borders,  sometimes  en- 
tire, and  of  a  much  thinner  texture  than  any  of  the  varieties 
of  the  Common  Cress.  It  is  very  dwarf,  and  is  conse- 
quently short  when  cut  as  a  salad  herb  for  use.  It  has  a 
mild  and  delicate  flavor.  When  run  to  flower  it  does  not 
exceed  eighteen  inches  in  height. 

It  deserves  more  general  cultivation,  as  affording  a  pleas- 
ant addition  to  the  varieties  of  small  salads. 

The  seeds  are  of  a  paler  color,  or  more  yellow,  than  those 
of  the  other  sorts. 

An    excellent    variety,    introduced    by   Mr.     ITonnaDdy 
Charles  Mcintosh,  and  described  as  being  re-        Mcitd. 
markable  hardy,  and  therefore  better  adapted  for  sowing 
early  in  spring  or  late  in  summer. 

The  leaves  are  finely  cut  and  curled,  and  make  not  only  a 
good  salad,  but  a  beautiful  garnish.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  thinly,  in  good  soil,  in  drills  six  inches  apart.  In 
gathering,  instead  of  cutting  the  plants  over,  the  leaves 
should  be  picked  off  singly.  After  this  operation,  fresh 
leaves  are  soon  put  forth. 

It  is  difficult  to  procure  the  seed  true,  the  Common  Curled 
being,  in  general,  substituted  for  it. 
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CUCKOO    FLOWER. 
Small  Water-cresB.    Cardamine  pratensia. 

A  hardy,  perennial  plant,  introduced  from  Europe,  and 
naturalized  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  of  the  Northern 
States.  Stem  about  fifteen  inches  high,  erect,  smooth; 
leaves  deeply  divided,  —  the  divisions  of  the  radical  or  root 
leaves  rounded,  those  of  the  stalk  long,  narrow,  and  pointed  ; 
the  flowers  are  comparatively  large,  white,  or  rose-colored, 
and  produced  in  erect,  terminal  clusters ;  the  seeds  are  of  a 
brown  color,  snutll,  oblong,  shortened  on  one  side,  rounded 
on  the  opposite,  and  retain  their  vegetating  powers  four 
years.     Nearly  thirty  thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce. 

SoU.  —  It  succeeds  best  in  moist,  loamy  soil,  and  should 
have  a  shady  situation. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation, — It  may  be  propagated  from 
seeds,  or  by  a  division  of  the  roots.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
April  or  May,  in  shallow  drills  a  foot  asunder.  The  roots 
may  be  divided  in  spring  or  autumn. 

Use.  —  The  leaves  have  the  warm,  pungent  taste  common 
to  the  Cress  family,  and  are  used,  in  their  young  state,  like 
Cress,  as  a  salad.  Medically,  they  have  the  reputation  of 
being  highly  antiscorbutic  and  of  aiding  digestion.  There 
are  four  varieties :  — 

White  Flowering,  —  A  variety  with  white,  single  flowers. 

Purple  Flowering.  —  Flowers  purple,  single.  Either  of 
these  varieties  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  or  by  a 
division  of  the  roots. 

Double  Flowering  White. — Flowers  white,  double. 

Double  Flowering  Purple.  —  A  double  variety,  with  pur- 
ple blossoms.  These  varieties  are  propagated  by  a  division 
of  the  roots.  Double-flowering  plants  are  rarely  produced 
from  seeds. 
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THE    DANDELION. 
Leontodon  taraxacum. 

The  Dandelion,  though  spontaneously  abundant,  is  not  a 
native  of  this  country.  Introduced  from  Europe,  it  has 
become  extensively  naturalized,  abounding  in  gardens,  on 
lawns,  about  cultivated  lands,  and,  in  May  and  June,  often, 
of  itself  alone,  constituting  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
herbage  of  rich  pastures  and  mowing-fields. 

It  is  a  hardy,  perennial  plant,  with  an  irregular,  branch- 
ing, brownish  root.  The  leaves  are  all  radical,  long, 
runcinate,  or  deeply  and  sharply  toothed ;  the  flower-stem 
is  from  six  to  twelve  inches  and  upwards  in  height,  leafless, 
and  produces  at  its  top  a  large,  yellow,  solitary  blossom ; 
the  seeds  are  small,  oblong,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  will 
keep  three  years. 

Soil  and  CuUivatton.  — Although  the  Dandelion  will  thrive 
in  almost  any  description  of  soil,  it  nevertheless  produces 
much  the  largest,  most  tender,  and  best  flavored  leaves,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  crop  of  root,  when  grown  in  mellow, 
well-enriched  ground.  Before  sowing,  stir  the  soil,  either  by 
the  spade  or  plough,  deeply  and  thoroughly ;  smooth  off  the 
surface  fine  and  even ;  and  sow  the  seeds  in  drills  half  an  inch 
deep,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart.  If  cultivated  for 
spring  greens,  or  for  blanching  for  salad,  the  seed  must  be 
sown  in  May  or  June.  In  July,  thin  out  the  young  plants  to 
two  or  three  inches  apart ;  cultivate  during  the  season  in  the 
usual  form  of  cultivating  other  garden  productions,  and  in 
April  and  May  of  the  ensuing  spring  the  plants  will  be  fit 
for  the  table. 

For  early  use,  select  a  portion  of  the  bed  equal  to  the  sup-  ■ 
ply  required,  and,  in  November,  spread  it  rather  thickly 
over  with  coarse  stable  manure.     About  the  beginning  of 
February,  remove  the  litter,  and  place  boards  or  planks  on 
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four  sides  of  a  square  or  parallelogram,  in  the  manner  of  a 
common  hot-bed,  providing  for  a  due  inclination  towards  the 
south.  Oyer  these  put  frames  of  glass,  as  usually  provided 
for  hot-beds ;  adding  extra  protection  by  covering  wiUi  straw 
or  other  material  in  intensely  cold  weather.  Thus  treated, 
the  plants  will  be  ready  for  cutting  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  those  in  the  open  ground. 

When  grown  for  its  roots,  the  ground  must  be  prepared  in 
the  manner  before  directed ;  and  the  seeds  should  be  sown, 
in  October,  in  drills  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  asunder.  In 
June  following  thin  out  the  young  plants  to  two  or  three 
inches  apart ;  keep  the  ground  loose,  and  free  from  weeds, 
during  the  summer,  and  in  October  the  roots  will  hare 
attained  their  full  size,  and  be  ready  for  harvesting,  which  is 
usually  performed  with  a  common  subsoil  plough.  After 
being  drawn,  they  are  washed  entirely  clean,  sliced,  and  dried 
in  the  shade,  when  they  are  ready  for  the  market. 

Use.  —  The  Dandelion  resembles  Endive,  and  afibrds  one 
of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  healthful, 
of  spring  greens.  It  is  also  sometimes  blanched  and  used  as 
salad.  The  roots,  after  being  dried  as  before  directed,  con- 
stitute an  article  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  be- 
ing extensively  employed  as  a  substitute  for,  or  mixed  in 
various  proportions  with,  coffee. 

It  may  be  grown  for  greens  at  trifling  cost;  and  a  bed 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  square  will  afford  a  family  an  abun- 
dant supply. 

Under  cultivation,  and  even  in  its  natural  state,  the  leaves 
of  different  plants  vary  in  a  marked  degree  from  each  other, 
not  only  in  size  and  manner  of  growth,  but  also  in  form. 
*  Judicious  and  careful  cultivation  would  give  a  degree  of  per- 
manency to  these  distinctions ;  and  varieties  might  undoubt^ 
edly  be  produced,  well  adapted  for  the  various  purposes  for 
which  the  plant  is  grown,  whether  for  the  roots,  for  blanch- 
ing, or  for  greens. 
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ENDIVR 
Chicorium  endivia. 

Endive  is  a  hardy  annual,  said  to  be  a  native  of  China  and 
Japan.  When  fully  developed,  it  is  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  and  lobed  and  cut  upon  the 
borders  more  or  less  deeply,  according  to  the  variety ;  the 
flowers  are  usually  of  a  blue  color,  and  rest  closely  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  ;  the  seeds  are  small,  long,  angular,  and 
of  a  grayish  color ;  their  germinative  properties  are  retained 
for  ten  years.  Nearly  twenty-five  thousand  are  contained  in 
an  ounce. 

Sail, — All  of  the  varieties  thrive  well  in  any  good,  mellow 
garden  soil.  Where  there  is  a  choice  of  situations,  select 
one  in  which  the  plants  will  be  the  least  exposed  to  the 
efiects  of  drought  and  heat. 

Propagation,  —  The  plants  can  be  raised  only  from  seed, 
which  may  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  or  in 
dose  drills  in  a  nursery-bed  for  transplanting.  If  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  sow  thinly  in  shallow  drills 
a  foot  apart  for  the  smaller,  curled  varieties,  and  fifteen 
inches  for  the  larger,  broad-leaved  sorts.  Thin  out  the 
plants  to  a  foot  asundet*  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
hatidle,  and  keep  the  ground  about  them,  as  well  as  between 
the  rows,  loose,  and  free  fi'om  weeds,  by  repeated  hoeings. 
If  required,  the  plants  taken  out  in  thinning  may  be  reset  in 
rows  at  the  same  distanced  apart. 

If  sown  in  a  nursery-bed,  transplant  when  the  young 
plants  have  eight  or  ten  leaves,  setting  them  at  the  distances 
before  directed.  This  should  be  done  at  morning  or  evening ; 
and  the  plants  should  afterwards  be  watered  and  shaded  for 
a  few  days,  until  they  are  well  established. 

The  first  sowing  may  i>e  made  as  early  in  spring  as  the 
weather  will  permit ;  and  a  sowing  may  be  made  a  month  or 
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six  weeks  after,  for  a  succession  -,  but  as  it  is  for  use  late  in 
autumn,  or  during  the  winter  and  spring,  that  Endiye  is  most 
required,  the  later  sowings  are  the  most  important.  These 
are  usually  made  towards  the  end  of  July. 

Blanching.  —  Before  using,  the  plants  must  be  blanched, 
which  is  performed  in  various  ways.  The  common  method 
is  as  follows :  When  the  root-leaves  have  nearly  attained 
their  full  size,  they  are  taken  when  entirely  dry,  gathered 
together  into  a  conical  form,  or  point,  at  the  top,  and  tied 
together  with  matting,  or  any  other  soft,  fibrous  material,  by 
which  means  the  large,  outer  leaves  are  made  to  blanch  the 
more  tender  ones  towards  the  heart  of  the  plant. 

Afler  being  tied  in  this  manner,  the  plants  are  sometimes 
blanched  by  earthing,  as  practised  with  Celery  or  Cardoons. 
This  process  is  recommended  for  dry  and  warm  seasons  ;  bat 
in  cold,  wet  weather  they  are  liable  to  decay  at  the  heart ; 
and  blanching-pots,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  common 
flower-pots,  inverted  over  the  plants,  will  be  found  a  safe  and 
effectual  means  of  rendering  them  white,  crisp,  and  mild 
flavored. 

Time  required /or  Blanching.  —  In  summer  weather,  when 
vegetation  is  active,  the  plants  will  blanch  in  ten  days ;  but 
in  cool  weather,  when  the  plants  have  nearly  attained  their 
growth,  or  are  slowly  developing,  three  weeks  will  be  re- 
quired to  perfect  the  operation. 

Harvesting^  and  Preservation  during  Winter,  —  '*  Before 
frost  sets  in,  they  must  be  tied  up  in  a  conical  form,  as  before 
directed,  and  all  dead  or  yellow  leaves  must  be  taken  oflT. 
Then  take  them  up  with  a  ball  of  soil  to  each,  and  put  them 
into  light  earth  in  a  cellar  or  some  warm  building.  Put  only 
the  roots  into  the  earth.  Do  not  suffer  the  plants  to  touch 
each  other ;  and  pour  a  little  water  round  the  roots  after  thej 
are  placed  in  the  earth.  If  they  are  perfectly  dry  when  tied 
up,  they  will  keep  till  spring."  —  Corh* 
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Seed. — Two  or  three  vigorous  plants,  left  unblanched, 
will  yield  sufficient  to  supply  a  garden  of  ordinary  size 
for  years.  Half  an  ounce  will  sow  a  seed-bed  of  forty 
square  feet. 

Use.  — "  The  leaves  are  the  parts  used,  and  these  only 
when  blanched,  to  diminish  their  natural  bitterness  of  taste. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  salads.*'  — 
Mclnt. 

Varieties.  —  The  descriptions  of  many  of  the  varieties 
have  been  prepared  from  an  interesting  paper  read  before 
the  London  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  Matthews,  clerk  of 
the  society's  garden. 

The  different  sorts  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  the 
"  Batavian  "  and  the  "  Curled-leaved." 

Baiavian  Endives,  —  Under  the  Batavian  Endives  are 
included  all  the  varieties  with  broad  leaves,  generally  rounded 
at  the  points,  with  the  margin  slightly  ragged  or  torn,  but 
not  curled.  These  are  called,  by  the  French,  Scarolles, 
As  most  of  the  sorts  require  more  room  than  the  Curled- 
leaved  kinds,  the  rows  should  be  about  fourteen  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  in  the  rows. 

Leaves  yellowish-green,  large,  long  and  broad,  Broad-leaved 

o  o  Batavian  En- 

thick   and   fleshy,  the   edges   slightly  ragged ;         dive. 

when  fully  grown,  they  are  about  ten  inches  EwDivKorTiin 
long,  and  an  inch  wide  at  the  base,  increasing 
regularly  in  width  towards  the  end,  and  measuring  ^ve  or 
six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  broadest  part.  The  leaves  of 
the  centre  of  the  plant  are  of  the  same  form,  but  shorter 
and  much  paler.  The  plants  form  but  little  heart  of  them- 
selves, but  the  length  of  the  outer  leaves  is  such  that  they 
tie  up  well  for  blanching. 

29 
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In  quality,  as  well  as  in  appearance,  it  is  inferior  to  the 
curled  varieties. 

Curled  Bata-  The  leaves  of  this  variety  are  neither  so  larse 
Tian  XSndive.  ^  ^ 

Tkomp,       nor  so  broad  as  those  of  the  Broad-leaved  Ba- 

tavian  Endive  ;  they  grow  flat  on  the  ground,  and  are  curled 
at  their  edges.  The  whole  appearance  of  the  plant  is  very 
different  from  the  Common  Broad-leaved,  approaching  the 
Curled  Endives  in  general  character.  The  heart,  which 
forms  of  itself,  is  small,  and  lies  close  to  the  ground. 

The  plants  require  twelve  or  fourteen  inches'  space  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  eight  or  ten  inches  in  the  row. 

Iitiwe  Bata^  This  differs  from  the  Small  Batavian  Endive 
viaa  JBSndive. 

in  the  size  and  shape  of  its  leaves,  which  are 

broader  and  more  rounded ;  they  are  a  little  darker,  but  yet 
pale.  The  inner  ones  are  turned  over  like  the  small  variety, 
though  not  so  regularly,  but  form  a  large,  well-blanched 
heart,  of  good  flavor.  This  and  the  Small  Batavian  will 
blanch  perfectly  if  a  mat  is  laid  over  them,  and  do  not  re- 
quire to  be  tied  up.  Both  the  Small  and  the  Large  sorts  are 
considered  hardier  than  the  Curled  varieties. 

Iiettuoe-  Leaves  broad  and  large,  obtuse,  ragged  at  the 

leaved  or  ,  ,    ,  . 

White  Bata-  edges,  of  a  paler  color  and  thinner  texture  thaa 
viaii  Bndlve.       <?  * 

either  of  the  other  Batavian  sorts ;  the  exterior 
leaves  are  spreading,  fourteen  inches  long,  two  inches  wide 
at  the  base,  and  growing  regularly  broader  to  the  end, 
measure  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part ; 
the  central  leaves  are  short,  and  the  head  is  less  compact 
than  that  of  the  Common  Broad-leaved ;  the  seeds  are  of  a 
paler  color  than  those  of  the  Green  Curled  Endive. 

To  blanch  it,  the  leaves  must  be  tied  up  ;  and  it  should  be 
grown  for  summer  use,  as  it  is  comparatively  tender,  aad 
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will  not  endure  severe  weather.  It  is  best  if  used  while 
young;  when  fully  developed,  the  leaves  are  not  tender, 
and,  if  not  well  blanched,  are  liable  to  have  a  slightly 
bitter  taste. 

Sow  in  May  or  June,  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
thin  to  a  foot  in  the  rows ;  or  transplant,  giving  the  plants 
the  same  space. 

Leaves  whitish-green,   broad,   of   moderate   Small  BatA> 

vian  Bndive. 
length,  and  slightly  cut  at  the   edges.      The 

inner  leaves  are  numerous,  and  turn  over  like  a  hood  at  the 

end,  forming  a  larger  head  than  any  of  the  other  kinds.     It 

is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Endives,  and  a  valuable  addition  to 

our  winter  salads.     It  blanches  with  little  trouble,  and  is 

mild  and  sweet  without  being  bitter. 

Curled  Endives.  —  Curled  Endives  are  those  with  narrow 
leaves,  more  or  less  divided,  and  much  curled.  They  are 
usually  full  in  the  heart.  The  French  call  them,  by  way  of 
distinction,  Chicorees. 

This  approaches  the  Large  Green  Curled  En-  I>atoh  Oroon 
^  OurUd  ICn- 

dive  in  appearance  and  growth ;   but  the   di-         dive. 

visions  of  the  leaves  are  deeper,  the  outer  leaves  are  broader, 

not  so  much  curled,  and  the  inner  ones  more  turned  into  the 

heart;    the   outer  leaves   are   about  ten   inches  long.      It 

blanches  well,  and  is  hardy. 

Leaves  six  or  seven  inches  long,  finely  cut,  (SreenOarled 

Sndivo. 

and  beautifully  curled ;  the  outer  leaves  lyinff     small  gkbcit 

"^  1^         «9     CUBLBII  EiriMTB. 

dose  to  the  ground,  the  inner  ones  thickly  set, 
forming  a  compact  heart.     Easily  blanched,  very  hardy,  and 
well  adapted  for  winter  use.     The  leaves  are  longer,  and  of 
a  darker  green  color,  than  those  of  the  Green  Curled  Sum- 
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mer  Endive,  and  will  tie  up  much  better  for  blanching.  Jt 
is  a  fortnight  later. 

Sow  in  rows  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  thin  to 
six  or  eight  inches  in  the  row. 

It  may  be  quickly  blanched  by  simply  covering  the  plant 
with  a  deep  flower-pot  saucer.  In  summer,  while  the  plants 
are  growing  vigorously,  the  process  will  be  completed  in 
about  a  week  ;  later  in  the  season,  two  weeks,  or  even  more, 
may  be  necessary. 

Green  Curled  Leaves  not  quite  SO  larffe  as  those  of  the  Green 
Bummer  Sn-  ^ 

dive.  Curled ;  finely  and  deeply  cut ;  the  out«r  ones 
are  five  or  six  inches  long,  and  grow  close  to  the  ground ; 
the  inner  are  short,  numerous,  curled,  and  form  a  close,  full 
heart.  It  is  much  the  smallest  of  any  of  the  kinds,  and  is 
somewhat  tender.  The  outer  leaves  are  so  short  that  they 
will  not  tie  up,  but  blanch  well  by  being  covered  simply  with 
a  flat  garden-pan,  as  directed  for  the  Green  Curled. 

This  variety  is  distinguished  from  the  last  named  by  ita 
shorter,  broader,  deeper  cut,  and  less  curled  leaves  ;  the  head 
is  more  solid  at  the  centre,  and  is  also  much  harder.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  early ;  if  sown  late,  the  plants  are 
liable  to  be  affected  by  dampness  and  wet  weather,  and  to 
rot  at  the  heart. 

Cultivate  in  rows  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart,  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Italian  Qreen      Leaves  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  lonsr*  deep 
Curled  En-  ,,..,,  . 

dive.       green,    narrow,    and    divided    to    the    midrib. 

They   grow   erect,   and   the   segments   are   much   cut  and 

curled. 

It  is  a  well-marked  variety,  readily  distinguished  by  the 

length  of  the  leaf-stalks,  and  the  pinnatifld  character  of  the 

leaves.     It  blanches  well,  and  is  of  good  quality. 
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A  Bub-yariety  of  the  Common  Green  Curled,  I«arse  Grean 
-^  Curled  Bxi- 

of  stronger  growth,  and  larger  hearted.     The        dive, 
exterior  leayes  are  ten  or  twelye  inches  long,  looser  and  more 
erect  than  those  of  the  last  named ;  the  inner  ones  are  less 
numerous,  and  not  so  much  divided. 

It  is  hardy,  blanches  quickly,  and  is  not  liable  to  decay  at 
the  heart. 

Leayes  long,  deeply  diyided,  and  more  upright  Iiong  Italian 
in  their  growth  than  those  of  the  Large  Green       Curled. 
%  Curled  ;  the  divisions  of  the  leaves  are  large,  and  toothed,  or 
cut,  but  are  not  curled ;  the  heart-leaves  are  few  and  short. 

The  yariety  is  quite  distinct ;  and,  though  not  so  neat  and 
regular  as  some  others,  it  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  recom- 
mended for  cultivation. 

Exterior  leaves  seven  or  ei^ht  inches  lon<?,    PioposFine 

®  ®       Curled  Sn- 

deeply  lobed ;   the  lobes  divided  in  the  same      dive.    vu. 

manner  as  those  of  the  Common  Green  Curled.  The  inside 
leaves  are  finely  cut  and  much  curled,  and  form  a  kind  of 
head  more  compact  than  that  of  the  Green  Curled,  but  com- 
paratively loose-hearted. 

It  blanches  well  and  quickly,  and  is  a  good  variety, 
though  neither  its  foliage  nor  its  general  habit  presents 
any  very  distinctive  peculiarities. 

This  yariety  attains  a  remarkable  size,  much  BuIIIm  ' 

•^  Curled, 

exceeding  that  of  the  Common  Green  Curled. 

The  leaves  sometimes  measure  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in 

length.     Quality  tender  and  good. 


A  recently  introduced  variety.      The  leaves  StashomlCn- 

...  dive, 

are  deep  ereen,  divided  into  numerous  se&nnents,    '  eablt  fiv^ 

,  ©  »      CUKI.«D  ROUBV. 

not  frilled  or  curled,  but  much  cut  or  jagged  '^ 

29* 
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at  the  points,  the  borders  having  a  branched  appearance; 
whence  the  name.  The  leaves  gradually  shorten  towards 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  are  more  finely  cut,  and  become 
closer  together,  thus  forming  a  moderately  firm  heart,  or 
head ;  less  compact,  however,  than  that  of  the  Green  Curled 
Summer  Endive. 

It  is  well  adapted  to  himiid  climates,  is  hardier  than  the 
Common  Green  Curled,  and  is  preferred  by  market-gardeners 
for  cultivation  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Triple-ourled       This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Staghom  En-  • 
Moss  SiXidi^e. 

Mcint,        dive,  and  comparatively  of  recent  introduction. 

Wihtbk  Moss  ,  , 

EiiDivB.  jt  IS  a  unique  sort,  exceedmgly  well  curled, 
and,  when  the  variety  is  genuine  and  the  plant  well  developed, 
has  an  appearance  not  unlike  a  tuft  of  moss. 

It  is  liable  to  degenerate,  and,  though  sometimes  classed  as 
a  Winter  Endive,  is  less  hardy  than  many  other  sorts. 

It  may  be  grown  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  six  inches  being 
allowed  between  the  plants  in  the  rows. 

WhlteOarled  Leaves  pale  yellowish-green,  nearly  white 
blttQohed  Bn-  when  young,  ten  inches  long,  rather  narrow, 
lobed,  cut,  and  beautifully  frilled,  or  curled,  on 
the  borders ;  the  upper  surface  of  the  midribs  generally 
tinged  with  red.  The  leaves  of  the  centre  are  not  numerous, 
and  much  curled ;  resting  upon  those  of  the  exterior,  they 
form  no  head,  but  leave  the  heart  loose  and  open. 

It  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  its  color,  both  the 
leaves  and  the  seeds  being  paler  than  those  of  any  other  sort. 
Its  principal  recommendation  is  signified  in  the  name  ;  but  it 
should  be  used  while  young,  cut  and  served  in  the  form  of 
lettuce.  It  is  then  tender  and  of  good  quality,  though  the 
plants  yield  a  small  amount  of  salad,  compared  with  many 
other  sorts.     When  fully  grown,  the  leaves  become  tough. 
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and  often  bitter.     As  a  variety  for  winter  culture,  it  is  of 
little  value. 


HORSE-RADISH. 
Cocblearia  armoracia.    Nasturtium  armoracia. 

Horse-radish  is  a  hardy  perennial,  introduced  from  Europe, 
and  growing  naturally  along  old  roads,  and  about  gardens 
and  waste  places  in  loug-settled  towns.  The  root  is  white 
within  and  without,  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  from  an 
inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  stalk  two  feet  or 
more  in  height,  smooth  and  branching ;  the  radical  leaves 
are  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in  length,  oval-oblong, 
and  toothed  on  the  margin,  —  those  of  the  stalk  narrow, 
pointed,  smooth,  and  shining ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  are 
put  forth  in  June ;  the  seed-pods  are  globular,  but  are  very 
rarely  formed,  the  flowers  being  usually  abortive. 

There  are  no  varieties. 

Soil^  Propagation  and  Culture.  —  Horse-radish  will  not 
thrive  in  dry,  gravelly  soil,  neither  will  it  succeed  well  where 
the  subsoil  is  of  a  hard,  clayey  character.  The  finest  roots 
are  obtained  from  a  deep,  naturally  rich,  mellow  soil,  and  it 
is  only  in  such  situations  that  the  yield  will  repay  the  cost 
of  planting  and  cultivation. 

It  is  always  propagated  by  planting  the  crowns  of  the 
roots,  which  may  be  set  either  in  spring  or  autumn.  Trench 
the  ground  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  deep,  and  set  the 
crowns  or  leading  buds  of  old  roots,  cut  off  about  three 
inches  in  length,  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  nine  inches  from 
each  other  in  the  rows ;  cover  six  inches  deep,  and  cultivate 
in  the  usual  manner  during  the  summer.  The  shoots  will 
soon  make  their  appearance,  and  the  large  leaves  of  the 
plant  completely  occupy  the  surface  of  the  bed.  After  two 
seasons*  growth  the  roots  will  be  fit  for  use. 
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Taking  the  Crop,  —  Its  season  of  use  is  from  October  till 
May ;  and,  whenever  the  ground  is  open,  the  table  may  be 
supplied  directly  from  the  garden. 

For  winter  use  take  up  the  requisite  quantity  of  roots  in 
November,  pack  them  in  moist  sand  or  earth,  and  store  in 
the  cellar,  or  in  any  situation  out  of  reach  of  frost. 

Use,  —  The  root  shredded  or  grated,  with  the  addition  of 
viuegar,  is  used  as  a  condiment  with  meats  and  fish.  It  has 
an  agreeable,  pungent  flavor,  and,  besides  aiding  digestion, 
possesses  other  important  healthful  properties. 

It  has  been  truthfully  remarked  that  '^  there  is  scarce- 
ly another  culinary  vegetable,  of  equal  importance,  in 
which  cultivation  is,  in  general,  so  greatly  neglected  as 
in  this.  It  is  often  found  planted  in  some  obscure  comer 
of  the  garden,  where  it  may  have  existed  for  years,  and 
is  only  visited  when  needed  for  the  proprietor's  table.  The 
operation  of  hastily  extracting  a  root  or  two  is  too  oflen  all 
that  is  thought  of,  and  the  crop  is  left  to  fight  its  way 
amongst  weeds  and  litter  as  best  it  may." 


LETTUCE. 
Lactuca   sativa. 

Lettuce  is  said  to  be  of  Asiatic  origin.  It  is  a  hardy, 
annual  plant,  and,  when  fully  developed,  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  height,  with  an  erect,  branching  stem.  Tlie  flowers 
are  compound,  yellow,  usually  about  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter ;  the  seeds  are  oval,  flattened,  and  either  white, 
brown,  or  black,  according  to  the  variety.  Nearly  thirty 
tliousand  are  contcuned  in  an  ounce,  and  their  vitality  is 
retained  Ave  years. 

Soil,  —  Lettuce  succeeds  best  in  rich  and  comparatively 
moist  soil,  and  is  also  best  developed,  and  most  crisp  and 
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tender,  if  grown  in  cool,  moist  weather.  A  poor  soil,  and  a 
hot,  dry  exposure,  may  produce  a  small,  tolerable  lettuce 
early  in  spring,  or  late  in  autumn  ;  but  if  sown  in  such  situa* 
tions  during  the  summer  months,  it  will  soon  run  to  seed, 
and  prove  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  worthless  for  the  table. 
The  richer  the  soil  may  be,  and  the  higher  its  state  of  culti- 
vation, the  larger  and  finer  will  be  the  heads  produced ;  and 
the  more  rapidly  the  plants  are  grown,  the  more  tender  and 
brittle  will  be  their  quality. 

Propngation,  —  It  is  always  grown  from  seeds,  which  are 
small  and  light ;  half  an  ounce  being  sufficient  to  sow  a  nur- 
sery-bed of  nearly  a  hundred  square  feet.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  ground  should  be  well  pulverized  and  made  smooth 
before  it  is  sown,  and  the  seeds  should  not  be  covered  more 
than  a  fourth  of  an  inch  deep. 

CtdtivcUion.  —  Some  recommend  sowing  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  in  drills  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  thinning  the  plants  to  nearly  the  same  distance  in  the 
lines  ;  adapting  the  spaces  between  the  drills,  as  well  as  be- 
tween the  plants  in  the  drills,  to  the  habit  and  size  of  the 
variety  in  cultivation.  Others  recommend  sowing  in  a  small 
nursery-bed,  and  transplanting.  The  process  of  transplant- 
ing unquestionably  lessens  the  liability  of  the  plants  to  run 
to  seed,  and  produces  the  largest  and  finest  heads.  The  first 
sowing  in  the  open  ground  may  be  made  as  soon  in  March 
or  April  as  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  ;  and,  if  a  continued 
supply  is  desicpd,  a  sowing  should  afterwards  be  made,  at 
intervals  of  about  four  weeks,  until  September. 

Forcing.  — Lettuce  is  now  served  at  table  the  year  round  ; 
not,  of  course,  of  equal  excellence  at  all  seasons.  Sowings 
are  consequently  required  for  each  month  ;  those  intended 
for  the  spring  supply  are  made  from  December  to  February, 
about  twelve  weeks  being  required  for  its  full  development 
when  reared  in  the  winter  months.     The  seed  is  sown  rather 
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thinlj,  broadcast,  in  a  hot-bed ;  and,  when  the  plants  have 
made  two  or  three  leaves,  they  are  pricked  out  to  three  or 
four  inches  apart  in  another  portion  of  the  bed, — thus 
affording  them  more  space  for  growth,  and  opportunity  to 
acquire  strength  and  hardiness.  When  two  or  three  inches 
high,  they  are  finally  transplanted  into  yet  another  part  of 
the  bed,  at  distances  corresponding  with  the  size  of  the 
variety,  varying  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches  in  each  direct 
tion.  As  the  plants  increase  in  size,  the  quantity  of  air 
should  be  increased ;  and  water  should  be  given,  whenever 
the  surface  of  the  bed  becomes  dry.  In  severe  cold  or  in 
cloudy  weather,  and  almost  always  at  night,  straw  matting 
(made  thick  and  heavy  for  the  purpose),  woollen  carpeting, 
or  a  similar  substitute,  should  be  extended  over  the  glass  for 
the  retention  of  heat. 

Some  practise  transplanting  directly  from  the  nursery-bed 
to  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ;  but  the  finest  Lettuce  is 
generally  obtained  by  the  treatment  above  described. 

*^  Lettuces  are  sometimes  required  for  cutting  young,  or 
when  about  two  inches  high.  These  are  termed,  by  the 
French,  Laitues  d  couper.  The  small,  early  sorts  (such  as 
the  Hardy  Hammersmith  and  Black-seeded  Gotte)  are  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose ;  but  any  sort  that  is  green  or  pale 
green,  and  not  brown  or  otherwise  colored,  will  do.  They 
should  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  about  once  a  week,  or 
every  ten  days,  from  April,  throughout  the  season.  In  win* 
ter  they  are  best  raised  on  heat.  They  should  be  sown 
rather  thickly  in  drills  six  inches  apart."  —  TJiomp. 

To  save  Seed,  —  "  This  should  be  done  from  plants  raised 
from  early  sowings.  The  finest  specimens  should  be  selected, 
avoiding,  however,  those  that  show  a  disposition  to  rua 
quickly  to  seed.  Those  that  heart  readily,  and  yet  are  slow 
to  run  up,  are  to  be  preferred.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
no  two  different  varieties  be  allowed  to  seed  near  each  other, 
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in  order  that  the  sorts  may  be  kept  true.  The  seed  which 
ripens  first  on  the  plant  is  the  best ;  therefore  it  should  be 
secured,  rather  than  wait  for  the  general  ripening.  The 
branchlets  which  first  ripen  their  seed  should  be  cut  off,  and 
laid  on  a  cloth  in  the  sun ;  or,  when  the  forward  portion  of 
the  seed  is  as  near  maturity  as  will  safelj  bear  without  shak- 
ing off,  the  plants  should  be  carefully  pulled  up,  and  placed 
upright  against  a  south  wall,  with  a  cloth  under  them  to 
perfect  their  ripening.  The  seed  should  in  no  case  be  de- 
pended on  without  trial.  Plants  from  seeds  two  years  old 
heart  more  readily  than   those  from  ona-year-old  seed."  — 

Use.  —  "  Lettuce  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  of  all 
salad  plants.  It  is  eaten  raw  in  French  salads,  with  cream, 
oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  hard-boiled  eggs.  It  is  also  eaten 
by  many  with  sugar  and  vinegar ;  and  some  prefer  it  with 
vinegar  alone.  It  is  excellent  when  stewed,  and  forms  an 
important  ingredient  in  most  vegetable  soups.  It  is  eaten  at 
almost  all  meals  by  the  French  ;  by  the  English  afler  dinner, 
if  not'  served  as  adjuncts  to  dishes  during  the  repast,  and 
by  many  even  at  supper.  In  lobster  and  chicken  salads,  it  is 
indispensable  ;  and  some  of  the  varieties  furnish  a  beautiful 
garnish  for  either  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

*'  In  a  raw  state.  Lettuce  is  emollient,  cooling,  and  in  some 
degree  laxative  and  aperient,  easy  of  digestion,  but  contain- 
ing no  nourishment." 

Varieties,  —  Thc^e  are  exceedingly  numerous.  Some  are 
of  English  origin  ;  many  are  French  and  German  ;  but  com- 
paratively few  are  American.  The  number  of  kinds  grown 
to  any  considerable  extent  in  this  country  is  quite  limited. 
Cultivators  generally  select  such  as  appear  to  be  best  adapted 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  their  particular  locality ;  and,  by 
judicious  management,  endeavor  to  give  vigor  and  hardiness 
to  the  plants,  and  to   increase  the  size,  compactness,  and 
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crispy  qualitj  of  the  head.  Some  of  the  varieties  have  thus 
been  brought  to  a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection,  the 
plants  producing  heads  with  as  much  certainty,  and  nearlj 
as  well  proportioned  and  solid,  as  those  of  the  Conunon 
Cabbage. 

They  are  generally  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.,  Cab- 
bage. Lettuces  and  Cos  Lettuces. 

Cahhage  Lettuces.  — 
Brown  Dutch.       Head  of  medium  size,  rather  long  and  loose ; 
vu.  the  leaves,  which  coil  or  roll  back  a  little  on 

the  borders  about  the  top  of  the  head,  are  yellowish-green, 
washed  or  stained  with  brownish-red ;  the  surplus  leaves  are 
large,  round,  waved,  green,  washed  with  bronze-red,  and 
coarsely,  but  not  prominently,  blistered  ;  diameter  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches ;  weight  about  eight  ounces. 

This  Lettuce  cabbages  readily,  forms  a  good-sized  head, 
is  tender,  of  good  quality,  hardy,  and  tolerably  early.  It 
does  not,  however,  retain  its  head  well  iu  dry  and  warm 
weather;  and,  as  it  is  little  affected  by  cold,  seems  best 
adapted  to  winter  or  very  early  culture.  It  resembles  the 
Yellow-seeded  Brown  Dutch,  but  is  not  so  early,  and  the 
head  is  looser  and  larger. 

Brown  BUe-       Head  green,  tinted  with  brown,  remarkably 
sian  or  Mar- 
seilles Cob-    large,  —  not  compactly,  but  regularly,  formed  ; 

bkowkbata-  ribs  and  nerves  of  the  leaves  large  and  prom- 
inent ;  the  leaves  disconnected  with  the  head  are 
large,  bronze-green,  coarsely  blistered,  and  frilled  and  curled 
on  the  margin.  The  diameter  of  a  well-grown  plant  is  about 
eighteen  inches,  and  its  weight  twenty-eight  ounces.  The 
seeds  are  white. 

This  Lettuce,  though  somewhat  hard,  is  brittle  and  mild- 
flavored,  but  is  better  when  cooked  than  when  scned  in  its 
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crude  state  as  a  salad.  It  is  a  hardy,  late  sort,  succeeds 
well  in  winter,  and  retains  its  head  a  long  period,  but  is 
rarely  employed  for  forcing,  on  account  of  its  size,  —  one  of 
the  plants  occupying,  in  a  frame  or  hot-bed,  the  space  of  two 
plants  of  average  dimensions.   • 

Head   of   medium    size,   green,   washed  or   Brown  "Win- 

,  ter  Oabbago. 

stained    with   brownish-red,  regularly  formed,  ^«^< 

,  Labob  Bboitv 

and  moderately  compact;   the  exterior  leaves         wiwxbb. 
are  round  and  short,  much  wrinkled,  and  coarsely  blistered. 
When  grown  in  winter  or  in  cool  weather,  the  plants  measure 
fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  from  fourteen  to  six- 
teen ounces.     The  seeds  are  white. 

Hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  winter  culture.  The  heads 
are  not  so  firm  as  those  of  some  varieties  ;  but  they  are  well 
retained,  blanch  white  and  tender,  and  are  of  excellent 
flavor. 

Head    roundish,   usually   well   formed,   and       Early  or 

Buxnxner 
moderately  close    and  firm ;    the   outer  leaves         Oape. 

RoTAL  Caps. 

are  large,  loose,  golden-green,  undulated,  and 
coarsely  blistered ;  the  interior  leaves  are  more  finely  blis- 
tered, and  nearly  of  the  same  color  as  those  of  the  outside ; 
head,  when  divided,  yellowish  to  the  centre ;  the  plants, 
when  fully  grown,  measure  nearly  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
weigh  from  six  to  ten  ounces. 

The  variety  is  not  well  adapted  for  forcing  or  for  early 
"culture  in  the  open  ground.  As  a  summer  Lettuce,  it  is  one 
of  the  best,  enduring  the  heat  well,  and  not  running  soon 
to  seed.  Though  not  so  crisp  and  brittle  as  some  of  the 
winter  or  spring  grown  varieties,  it  is  comparatively  well 
flavored  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  similar  to  the  Summer 
or  Royal  Cabbage. 

30 
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Early  Simp-        Head  large,  pale  green,  a  little  irregular  in 
son.    VU*        •      !•  1       1       i*  • 

its  form,  and  only  of  medium  solidity ;  the  out- 
side leaves  are  large  and  broad,  plaited,  and  much  blistered ; 
diameter  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches ;  weight  twelve  or  fourteen 
ounces ;  seeds  white. 

This  Lettuce  is  brittle,  and  of  excellent  flavor;  but  its 
head  is  not  compactly  formed.  Its  season  is  near  that  of  the 
YersaiUes  Cabbage,  but  it  earlier  runs  to  seed.  It  is  said 
to  be  an  American  variety,  and  is  much  grown  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  city  for  marketing. 

Barly  "White       A   small  spring   Cabbage  Lettuce  growing 

Sprinff  or  o  o 

Blsok-Beeded  close   to    the   ground.     Its  heart  is  hard  and 

Trana-  firm,  and  measures  about  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter when  stripped  of  its  outer  leaves  ;  color  pale  green ; 
the  leaves  are  thin,  nearly  round,  rugose,  and  waved  on 
the  margin. 

This  Lettuce  comes  early  into  use,  and,  besides,  is  of  ex- 
cellent flavor ;  but  its  chief  merit  is,  that  it  remains  longer 
than  almost  any  other  sort  before  running  to  seed,  and  even 
sometimes  bursts  before  the  flower-stem  is  formed.  It  is 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Cabbage  Lettuces,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  Tennis-ball,  from  which,  however,  it  differs 
in  the  leaves  being  more  curled  and  of  a  lighter  green 
color,  and  by  not  running  to  seed  so  soon  by  three  weeks  or 
a  month. 

The  variety  has  black  seeds  ;  and  this  fact  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  in  obtaining  it  from  seedsmen,  as  the 
White-seeded  Gotte  Lettuces  run  much  sooner  to  flower. 
Various  other  Gotte  Lettuces  are  described  by  authors.  '^  All 
are  of  great  merit,  but  are  little  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  Where  small,  hard,  compact,  and  delicate  sorts  are 
required,  this  class  should  be  selected." 


Tbia  variety  forms  no  head.     The  leaves  are       Sndire- 
finelf  frilled  and  curled,  and  spread  regularly 
from  a  common  centre  in  the  form  of  a  rosette.     A  well- 
developed  plant  resembles  Curled  Endive.     It  appears  to  be 
nearly  identical  with  the  Green  Curled  Lettu<;e. 

The  seeds  are  black,  and  smaller  than  those  of  any  other 

Like  the  Common  Green  Curled  Lettuce,  Wngii^h  Bn- 
this  variety  forms  no  head.  The  plant  has  the  Ourlod- 
form  of  a  rosette,  and  the  foliage  a  silvery- 
gray  appearance.  The  leaves  are  short,  undulated  on  the 
border,  but  not  frilled  aod  curled  like  the  Common  variety ; 
nerves  purplish ;  the  heart  of  the  plant  is  large  and  full ; 
seeds  black. 

This  Lettuce  is  hardy,  tender,  and  well  flavored,  and 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Common  Green  Curled,  both  in 
respect  to  qnalit}i  and  its  adaptation  to  wioler  culture. 

The  Green  Curled  strongly  resembles,  if  it  is  Green  Ourled, 
not  identical  with,  the  Endive-leaved.     When  '■■*'cEittt'"" 
well  grown,  the  plant  measures  about  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Lettuces.     The 
exterior   leaves  are  finely  frilled 
and  curled,  and  of  a  rich,  golden- 
green   color ;    the   central   leaves 
are  smaller,  but  frilled  and  curled 
like  those  of  the  exterior.     When 
in  perfection,  the  plants  have  the 
form  of  a  rosette,  and  make  an 
excellent  garnish.     The  seeds  are 
white. 

It  is  hardy,  well  adapted  for  forcing,  and  is  extensively 
grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  Mass.,  for  early  markeUng. 
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As  respects  its  value  for  the  table,  it  cannot  be  considered 
equal  to  many  of  the  Cabbage  varieties,  as  it  is  deficient  in 
crispncss,  and  tenderness  of  texture  —  qualities  essential  ia 
all  salad  plants.  Its  recommendations  are  its  hardiness,  its 
adaptation  to  early  culture  and  forcing,  and  particularly 
its  beautiful  appearance. 

Market-gardeners  and  cultivators  make  three  sub-varieties, 
which  are  known  as  "  Single-curled,"  "  Double-curled,"  and 
"  Triple-curled ;  "  the  difference  consisting  in  the  finer  frill- 
ing, or  curling,  of  the  last  named.  A  well-grown  plant 
resembles  some  varieties  of  Entlive ;  whence  the  term 
"  Endive-leaved." 

Qroen'Win-        Head  pale  fireen,  of  medium  size,  round  and 

ter  Cabbage.  . 

Hardy  wi.'vter    rc^mlar,   firm   and   solid ;   leaves   of  the   head 

Cabbaox.  O  7  I  ^ 

much  wrinkled  and  coarsely  blistered ;  the  out- 
side leaves  are  broad  and  large,  glossy  green,  wrinkled  and 
blistered  like  those  composing  the  head.  Winter-grown 
plants  will  measure  in  their  full  diameter  about  twelve 
inches,  and  weigh  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  ounces.  Seeds 
white. 

The  Green  Winter  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  tender,  and  of 
excellent  flavor,  particularly  if  cultivated  in  cool  weather. 
It  is  hardy,  forms  its  head  promptly  and  uniformly,  is  slow 
in  the  development  of  its  flowers,  and  must  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  best  of  the  hardy,  winter  varieties. 

Hammer-         A  popular,  old  variety,  with  a  comparatively 
smitli  Hardy. 

Mcint.        small,  dark  green  head.     The  leaves  are  much 

Hardy  Grbbv  .    i  ,     ■. 

eIrvxVkaum:    wrmkled,  concave,  thick,  and  fleshy ;  the  seeds 

Early  Dwark  i  *. 

Dutch,  grexv    are  wnite. 

Dutch. 

It  is  considered  the  hardiest  sort  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  one  of  the  best  for  growing  in  winter  or  for 
forcing.     AVhen  raised  in  spring,  late  in  autumn,  or  in  cool, 
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moist  weather,  the  plants  attain  a  diameter  of  nearly  ten 
inches,  and  weigh  from  six  to  eight  ounces ;  but  sunomer- 
grown  specimens  are  much  smaller,  rarely  measuring  more 
than  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  or  weighing  above 
Uiree  or  four  ounces.  In  warm,  dry  weather,  it  soon 
runs  to  seed. 

This  variety  belongs  to  the  division  of  the  loe  Oabbage. 
Silesian  or  Batavian  Lettuces,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  White  Cos.  The  leaves  are  of  a  light 
shining  green,  blistered  on  the  surface,  much  undulated  and 
slightly  jagged  on  the  edges,  nearly  erect,  eight  inches  long, 
and  five  or  six  inches  broad ;  the  outer  leaves  spread  a  little 
at  the  top,  but  grow  close  at  the  heart.  It  blanches  without 
tying  up,  and  becomes  white,  crisp,  and  tender. 

The  Ice  Cabbage  Lettuce  comes  into  use  with  the  White 
Silesian,  from  which  it  diifers,  as  it  also  does  from  any  other 
of  its  class,  in  being  much  more  curled,  having  a  lucid, 
sparkling  surface  (whence  probably  its  name),  and  not 
turning  in  so  much  at  the  heart.  It  lasts  as  long  in  crop  as 
the  White  Silesian. 

A  large  and  excellent  variety,  but  inferior  to      Imperial 
the  Versailles  or  the  Ice  Cabbage.    Head  large,     TossBr  cab- 

BAOB.   Uiriojr. 

regular,  a  little  oblong,  of  a  dull,  pale  green 
color,  and  not  compactly  formed ;  the  outside  leaves  are 
large,  rounded,  undulated  or  waved  on  the  borders,  thin  in 
texture,  and  of  a  soiled  or  tarnished  light  green  color; 
diameter  fourteen  inches ;  weight  twelve  to  fifteen  ounces ; 
seeds  white. 

This  is  a  crisp  and  tender  Lettuce,  though  sometimes 
slightly  bitter.  It  is  not  early,  and  soon  shoots  up  to 
seed;  but  is  quite  hardy,  and  well  adapted  for  winter 
cultivation. 

80* 
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The  Imperial  Head,  or  Imperial  Cabbage  Lettuce,  with 
white  seeds,  was  at  one  period  more  generally  cultivated  in 
small  gardens  than  any  other  varietj,  and  though  some  of 
the  recently  introduced  sorts  excel  it,  not  only  in  size,  but 
in  tender  consistency  and  flavor,  the  Imperial  is  still  exten- 
sively cultivated  and  much  esteemed. 

With  the  exception  of  the  color  of  its  seeds,  it  resembles 
the  Turkey  Cabbage. 

India.  This  variety  somewhat  resembles  the  White 

Silesian  or  White  Batavian.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  numerous,  smoother  and  of  a  paler  green  than 
those  of  the  last-named  sort.  The  plants  attain  a  large  size, 
frequently  measuring  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 
The  heads  are  not  remarkable  for  solidity,  but  are  white 
within,  crisp  and  tender,  with  little  of  the  bitter  flavor  con^ 
mon  to  many  other  varieties.     The  seeds  are  white. 

The  India  Lettuce,  like  the  White  Silesian,  withstands  heat 
and  drought,  and  is  a  favorite  market  sort  in  various  parts 
of  the  Middle  States.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for  summer  cul- 
ture, and,  aside  from  its  large  size,  one  of  the  best  for 
forcing. 

lAijra  Brown      Head    remarkably    large,    round,   regularly 
Mofful.       formed,  grayish-green,  tinted  or  washed  with 
iSmoTB.      reddish-brown  at  the  top ;  the  leaves  not  com- 
posing the  head  are  large,  plaited,  coarsely  blistered,  of  a 
grayish-green  color,  stained  here  and  there  with  spots  of 
pale  brown.     The  diameter  of  a  well-grown  plant  is  about 
fourteen  inches,  and  its  weight  nearly  a  pound.    Seeds  black. 
The  Large  Brown  Cabbage  Lettuce  is  crisp  and  tender, 
but  is  sometimes  slightly  bitter.     Its  season  is  near  that  of 
the  Versailles,  but  it  is  slower  in  forming  its  head,  and  sooner 
runs  to  flower.      It  is  hardy,  good  for  forcing,  and  well 
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adapted  for  cultivation  during  winter.  In  summer,  the  heads 
are  comparatively  small,  and  loosely  formed. 

Head  green,  washed  with  red,  of  medium    iMtge  Bed 
size,  regularly  but  loosely  formed ;  the  exterior  H2. 

leaves  are  large,  undulated,  blistered,  and  stained  with 
brownish-red,  like  those  of  the  head ;  diameter  thirteen  or 
fourteen  inches ;  weight  twelve  ounces ;  seeds  black. 

Its  season  is  near  that  of  the  Large  Brown  Cabbage. 
When  grown  in  warm  weather,  the  head  is  small,  and  the 
plant  soon  runs  to  seed ;  in  winter,  the  head  is  much  larger, 
more  solid,  and  longer  retained.  It  resembles  the  Brown 
Dutch,  but  differs  in  the  deeper  color  of  the  leaves. 

Head  of  medium  size,  regular,  but  not  com-  ^j'^"^  Win; 
pact,  green,  washed  with  red  at  the  top ;  the  or  Madeira, 
leaves  not  composing  the  head  are  broad  and  large,  a  little 
undulated  or  waved  on  the  border,  plaited  or  folded  at  the 
base,  thin  in  texture,  somewhat  blistered,  and  stained  with 
spots  of  clear  brown.  When  grown  in  winter,  or  in  cool, 
moist  weather,  the  plants  will  measure  about  a  foot  in  diam- 
eter, and  weigh  nearly  a  pound.     The  seeds  are  white. 

It  is  quite  brittle,  though  not  remarkable  for  tenderness  of 
texture  ;  hardy ;  succeeds  well  when  grown  in  cold  weather, 
and  remains  long  in  head  before  shooting  up  to  seed.  Sea- 
son, the  same  with  that  of  the  Green  Winter  Cabbage, 


In  its  general  character  this  variety  resem-  Xalta  or  loe 
...  .  Cabbage. 

bles  the  White  SOesian.     The  head  is  remark-  icb  cos.  dsw- 

UKAD.     WHITB 

ably  large,  somewhat  flattened,  compact,  pale       CAnAom. 
green  without,  and  white  at  the  centre ;  the  outer  leaves  are 
large  and  broad,  glossy  green,  and  coarsely  blistered ;  the 
midribs  and  nerves  are  large  and  prominent.    The  extreme 
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diameter  of  a  full-grown  plant  is  about  sixteen  inches,  and 
the  weight  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  ounces.  The  seeds 
are  white. 

The  variety  heads  readily,  blanches  naturally,  and  is  crisp, 
tender,  and  well  flavored.  It  is  hardy,  but  not  early,  and 
remains  long  in  head  without  running  to  seed. 

It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  England,  and  in  some  locali- 
ties succeeds  better,  and  is  of  finer  quality,  than  the  White 
Silesian  or  Marseilles  Cabbage.  The  name  is  derived  firom 
the  glazed  or  polished  surface  of  the  leaves. 

Keapolitaii.  Plant  dwarfish ;  head  of  large  size,  round, 
BAOK.  regularly  formed,  solid,  —  when  in  perfection, 
resembling  a  well-developed  cabbage  ;  the  exterior  leaves  are 
broad  and  large,  green,  frilled  on  the  margin,  and  coarsely 
blistered.  If  well  grown,  the  plants  will  measure  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  from  twenty  to  twenty-four 
ounces.     Seeds  white. 

The  Neapolitan  Lettuce  blanches  naturally,  is  well  flavored, 
and  BO  slow  in  the  development  of  its  flower^stalk,  that  the 
heads  are  sometimes  artificially  divided  at  the  top  to  facilitate 
its  growth,  and  to  secure  the  seeds,  a  supply  of  which  is 
always  obtained  with  difficulty,  as,  aside  from  the  tardiness 
of  the  plant  in  flowering,  the  yield  is  never  abundant. 

It  is  not  so  good  for  forcing  as  many  others,  and  must  be 
classed  as  a  summer  rather  than  as  a  winter  variety. 

Palatine.  VU,  A  variety  of  medium  size,  with  a  round, 
somewhat  depressed  head,  stained  with  red 
about  the  top.  The  foliage  is  yellowish-green,  strongly 
marked  or  clouded  ¥rith  brownish-red.  Extreme  diameter 
of  the  plant  ten  or  eleven  inches;  weight  about  twelve 
ounces.    The  seeds  are  black. 
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It  is  remarkably  crisp  and  tender;  of  excellent  flavor; 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  salad  in  proportion  to  its  size ; 
flourishes  well  at  aU  seasons,  even  during  winter;  and 
must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best,  and  reconunended  for 
general  cultivation. 

The  heads  of  this  variety  are  of  medium  size,   Spotted  Oab- 

.  .  bage.    (Black 

round,  regular,  and  comparatively  solid;  the  Meded.}   vu, 

sides  are  brownish-red,  but  at  the  crowns  the  color  is  changed 

to  clear,  bright  red ;  the  outer  leaves  are  short,  broad,  and 

round,  and  strongly  marked  or  clouded  with  brownish-red, 

like  those  composing  the  head.     If  grown  in  winter  or  in 

cool  weather,  the  plants  attain  a  diameter  of  about  twelve 

inches,  and  will  weigh  twelve  ounces. 

It  retains  its  head  longer  than  almost  any  other  variety, 

and,  though  sometimes  slightly  bitter,  is  considered  superior 

to  the  White-seeded.     Compared  with  the  last  named,  the 

head  is  not  so  well  formed,  the  foliage  is  deeper  colored, 

and  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  forcing  or  for  cultivation 

during  winter. 

Head  yellowish-green,  spotted   and   clouded  Spotted  Oab- 

with  brownish-red,  of  medium  size,  round  and       (wEite- 

'  '  seeded.) 

regular.     The  surplus  leaves  are  small  and  nu- 
merous, round,  prominently  blistered,  copper-green,  streaked 
and  variegated  with  brownish-red.     Summer-grown  plants 

will  measure  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  about  eight 

« 

ounces.  Winter-grown  plants,  or  those  grown  in  cool  and 
moist  weather,  will  give  an  increase  of  the  diameter,  and 
weigh  nearly  a  pound. 

It  is  a  brittle,  well-flavored  lettuce,  hardy,  and  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  frames  during  winter.  When  grown 
in  the  summer  months,  the  head  is  seldom  well  formed,  and 
the  plants  soon  run  to  seed. 
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Plant  quite  small,  with  a  uniformlr  green,  Stone  Ten- 
regular,  solid  head,  all  of  the  leaves  to  the  heart 
being  strongly  wrinkled  and  coarsely  blistered.  The  exterior 
leaves  are  comparatively  few  and  small,  green,  undulated, 
and  prominently  blistered.  Summer-grown  plants  measure 
six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter,  and  weigh  about  three 
ounces.  When  grown  early  or  late  in  the  season,  or  un- 
der the  influence  of  cool  and  moist  weather,  the  plants  at- 
tain a  larger  size,  often  measuring  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  eight  ounces.  The  seeds  are 
black. 

The  Stone  Tennis-ball  hearts  well,  is  of  excellent  quality, 
and,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  yields  a  large  quantity  of  salad. 
It  retains  its  head  a  long  period,  even  in  warm  weather,  with- 
out shooting  up  to  seed ;  and,  as  most  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  are  embraced  in  the  head,  it  occupies  but  a  small  space 
of  ground  in  cultivation.     Hardy  and  early. 

Bummer  Oab-      Foliage  pale  yellowish-green ;  head  of  medi- 
bace. 
lasob  White    um  size,  rouud,  somewhat  flattened,  Arm  and 

Cabbaob.  Royai. 

MKRRS>n'v.^^fii  close  ;  the  leaves  composing  it  are  wrinkled  and 

SuoAB  Cabbaob. 

blistered ;  those  of  the  outside  are  frequently 
torn  and  broken  on  the  margins  about  the  crown.  The  en- 
tire diameter  of  a  well-grown  plant  is  about  twelve  inches, 
and  the  weight  from  ten  to  twelve  ounces.  The  seeds  are 
white. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  summer  cultivation,  as  it  not 
only  forms  its  head  readily  in  warm  and  dry  weather,  bat 
remains  long  in  head  before  running  to  flower.  For  forcing, 
or  for  sowing  early  in  the  season,  some  other  varieties  would 
succeed  better.  Though  sometimes  slightly  bitter,  it  is  crisp, 
tender  in  texture,  appears  to  be  adapted  to  our  climate,  and 
is  recommended  for  cultivation. 
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One  of  the  oldest  and  most  esteemed  of  the  Tennis^balL 
Cabbage  Lettuces.  The  head  is  below  medium  bottok.  capv- 
size,  dark  green,  remarkably  solid  if  grown  in  hammosmixh. 
cool  weather,  but  often  loose  and  open-hearted 
if  cultivated  during  the  summer  months  ;  the  surplus  leaves 
are  few  in  number,  deep  green,  slightlj  curled,  and  broadly, 
but  not  prominently,  blistered;  the  seeds  of  the  genuine 
variety  are  black* 

The  Tennis-ball  Lettuce  is  remarkable  for  its  extreme 
hardiness.  Winter-grown  plants,  or  those  raised  in  cool, 
moist  weather,  will  measure  about  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weigh  eight  ounces ;  whilst  those  raised  under  oppo- 
site conditions  rarely  exceed  seven  or  eight  inches  in  diam- 
eter, or  weigh  more  than  four  or  five  ounces. 

It  is  slow  in  running  to  seed,  and  the  head  blanches  white 
and  tender.  *^It  requires  little  room  in  frames  in  winter, 
and  yields  a  great  return  in  spring,  as  almost  the  whole 
plant  is  eatable."  A  large  Cabbage  Lettuce,  tinted  with 
brown  about  the  head,  is  erroneously  known  in  some  lo- 
calities as  the  '^  Tennis-ball." 


Similar  to  the  Imperial  Head ;  the  principal  Turkey  0»l>- 
if  not  only  difference  consisting  in  the  color  of 
the  seeds,  which  are  black. 


Head  pale  yellowish-green,  large,  long,  and     VaraaillM. 
compactly  formed;    the    exterior    leaves    are  swkdibh.  blovd 

Vkssaillks. 

large,  numerous,  wrinkled,  and  coarsely  blis-  8"oa«-»-»"oc«. 
tered.  When  in  its  greatest  perfection,  the  extreme  diam- 
eter of  the  whole  plant  is  about  fourteen  inches,  and  its 
weight  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces.     The  seeds  are  white. 

This  variety  forms  its  head  quickly  and  uniformly ;  cab- 
bages white  and  crisp ;  is  slow  in  shooting  up  to  seed ; 
flourishes  in  almost  every  description  of  soil,  and  at  all 
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Beaflons,  except,  perhaps,  in  extreme  cold,  and,  though  some- 
times  slightly  bitter,  is  crisp,  tender,  and  of  good  quality. 

With  the  exception  of  its  paler  color,  it  resembles  the 
Neapolitan.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  varieties  for  sum- 
mer cultivation. 

Victoria  or        An  excellent  early  and  hardy  variety.     The 

Bed-bor-  ,  ...  . 

dered.    vu.    head  is  of  medium  size,  tinted  or  washed  with 

red  at  the  top,  round  and  regular  in  form,  and  comparatively 
solid  ;  leaves  large,  yellowish-green,  wrinkled,  and  blistered. 
If  grown  in  summer,  the  plants  measure  eight  or  nine  inches 
in  diameter,  and  weigh  four  ounces.  In  cool  weather,  the 
plants  attain  a  diameter  of  twelve  inches,  and  weigh  firom 
ten  to  twelve  ounces.     Seeds  white. 

The  Victoria  Lettuce  is  larger  than  the  Tennis-ball,  heads 
freely,  and  is  crisp  and  well  flavored.  When  sown  in  sum- 
mer, it  soon  runs  to  flower ;  but  in  cool  weather,  the  heads 
are  well  retained. 

White  Gotte.       A  small,  low-growing,  yellowish-green  Cab- 
«<L)    y^      bage  Lettuce,  with  a  comparatively  loose  head. 

The  plants  rarely  measure  more  than  six  inches  in  their  full 

diameter,  or  weigh  above  four  ounces. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the  Lettuces,  crisp,  of  good 

flavor,  and  well   adapted  for  forcing  or  for  frame  culture. 

Besides  the  distinction  in  the  color  of  the  seeds,  it  difiers 

from  the  White-seeded  White  Gotte  in  its  smaller  and  more 

loosely  formed  heads. 


White  Gotte.      This  variety  has   a  small,  long,  firm,  and 

(White-  .  ?         o» 

seeded.)    Vii.  close  head,  and   is   uniformly  of  a  yellowish- 

BALL.  green  color.  The  outer  leaves  are  small,  light 
greenish-yellow,  waved  on  the  borders,  and  prominently  blis- 
tered.    The  plant  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  rarely  meas- 
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ores  mora  than  six  or  seyen  inches  m  diameter,  or  weight 
above  three  ounces.  The  variety  ia  early,  crisp,  and  well 
fiarored,  but  soon  runs  to  seed,  and  is  much  better  adapted 
for  growing  in  winter,  or  for  forcing,  than  for  cultivation  in 
the  summer  months. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  Cabbage  Lettuces.  White  su^ 
Head  golden-graen,  tinted  with  brownish-red  Wblte'Bata- 
about  tlie  top,  regularly  but  not  compactly  divhhmab  Cn- 
forined.  Tlie  outer  leaves  ara  large  and  broad,  "sV."";."" 
yellowish-green  bordered  with  brown,  wrinkled,  and  coarsely 
blbtered.  Wheo  well  grown,  the  entire  diameter  of  the 
plant  is  about  eighteen  inches,  and  its  weight  twenty  ounces. 
The  seeds  are  white. 

This  variety  appears  to 
be  adapted  to  all  seasons, 
is  hardy,  retains  its  head 
well,  withstands  heat  and 
drought,  blanches  white 
and  crisp,  and  is  of  excel- 
lent  flavor.      It   succeeds 

well   in   frames,   but,   on  '"''  *"*■'"  '^"'™- 

account  of  its  large  size,  is  not  a  profitable  sort  for  forcing. 

A  variety  known  as  the  "Tennis-ball"  in  some  localities 
much  resembles  this  ;  and  the  "  Boston  Cabbage  "  of  New 
England,  if  not  identical,  seems  to  be  but  an  improved  form 
of  the  White  Silesian. 

Head  ofmedium  size,  Tellowish-ereen,  stained  Wiiite  stona 
with  brownish-red,  firm  and  solid.  When  ludi  ddldh 
fully   developed,   the    entire    diameter   of   the  '*'"■■ 

plant  is  about  fourteen  inches,  and  its  weight  sixteen  ounces. 
The  seeds  are  white. 

This  lettuce  is  brittle,  of  tender  texture  and  good  qual- 
31 
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itj,  though  it  is  sometimes  slightly  bitter.  It  is  hardj,  heads 
readily,  is  slow  in  running  to  flower,  succeeds  well  in  warm 
and  dry  weather,  and  is  also  well  adapted  for  frame  culture 
or  for  forcing. 


Tellow-  Head  of  medium  size,  yellowish-green  varie* 

Bffown       gated  with  red,  rounded  at  the  top,  and  taper- 

White  Dutch,    ing  to  a  poiut  at  the  basc ;    compact ;    seeds 

BKOWH  Dutch.     yelloW. 

A  half-early  sort,  of  good  quality,  hardy,  and  well  adapted 
for  winter  culture,  or  for  sowing  early  in  spring.  It  some- 
what resembles  the  Black-seeded  Brown  Dutch ;  but,  apart 
from  the  difference  in  the.  color  of  the  seeds,  its  foliage  is 
more  blistered,  and  more  colored  with  red,  and  the  plant 
produces  numerous  sprouts,  or  shoots,  about  the  base  of  the 
head. 


Cos  Lettuces,  —  These  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Cabbage 
Lettuces  before  described.  The  heads  are  long,  erect,  largest 
at  the  top,  and  taper  towards  the  root,  -^  the  exterior  leaves 
clasping  or  coving  over  and  around  the  head  in  the  manner 
of  a  hood,  or  cowl.  As  a  class,  they  are  remarkable  for 
hardiness  and  vigor;  but  the  midribs  and  nerves  of  the 
leaves  are  comparatively  coarse  and  hard,  and  most  of  the 
kinds  will  be  found  inferior  to  the  Cabbage  Lettuces  in  crisp- 
ness  and  flavor.  They  are  ill  adapted  for  cultivation  in 
dry  and  hot  weather,  and  attain  their  greatest  perfection 
only  when  grown  in  spring  or  autumn,  or  in  cool  and  humid 
seasons. 

Varieties,  — 

Alphuiffe  or        In  the  form  of  the  head,  and  in  its  general 
Florence  Cos. 

i?lf^*^"rw    character,  this  variety  resembles  the  White- 
seeded.     Both  of  the  sorts  are  remarkable  for 
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8126,  for  hardiness  and  healthy  habit,  for  the  length  of  time 
thej  remain  in  head  before  running  to  seed,  and  for  the 
brittle  and  tender  character  of  the  ribs  and  nerves  of  the 
leaves. 

Besides  the  difference  in  the  color  of  the  seeds,  the  head 
of  this  variety  is  smaller,  and  the  foliage  paler,  than  that  of 
the  White-seeded. 


Head  large,  long,  not  compact,  and  formmg   Alphuicce  or 
„        ,         ,  ,  .        ,  .    ,   llorenoeOos. 

wcU  only  when  the  exterior   leaves   are   tied       (White- 

^  seeded.)     VU, 

loosely  together.     The  midribs  and  nerves  of  kaowk  bowm 

vOS* 

the  leaves  are  large,  but  brittle,  and  of  tender 
texture. 

It  is  ten  or  twelve  days  later  than  the  Green  Paris  Cos, 
retains  its  head  well,  is  hardy  and  of  healthy  habit,  but 
is  deficient  in  flavor,  and  inferior  to  either  of  the  Paris 
sorts. 


This  variety  forms  no  head,  and,  in  its  foliage  Artiohoke- 
and  general  habit,  is  quite  distinct  from  all  of 
the  Cos  varieties.  The  leaves  are  numerous,  twelve  or 
fourteen  inches  long,  of  a  lively-green  color,  often  stained 
with  brownish-red ;  erect,  narrow,  pointed,  and  toothed  on 
the  margin,  like  those  of  the  Artichoke.  Before  blanching, 
the  leaves  are  slightly  bitter,  but  mild,  crisp,  and  tender, 
with  no  savor  of  bitterness  after  being  blanched.  The 
seeds  are  black. 

The  plant  grows  uprightly,  groups  its  leaves  together,  and 
thus  blanches  the  interior  parts  spontaneously ;  but  a  much 
larger  portion  will  be  fit  for  use  if  the  leaves  are  collected 
and  tied  loosely  about  the  tips  in  the  manner  of  treating  Cos 
Lettuces. 

It  is  remarkably  hardy,  slow  in  running  to  flower,  and  the 
seeds  may  be  sown  till  August.    Late  in  the  season,  it  is  mild 
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and  pleasant,  and  furnishes  a  tender  salad  when  most  of  the 
Cos  Lettuces  become  bitter  and  strong  flavored. 


Bath  Green  This  yariety  has  much  merit  as  a  hardy, 
Cos.   Meitu.       .  -^  ,  .  ,        ,      ^  , 

winter,  green  sort,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the 

Brown  Cos.  It  is,  however,  less  brown  on  the  outer  leaves, 
and  while  that  has  white  seeds,  the  seeds  of  this  variety  are 
black.  Hence  there  arc  found,  upon  the  catalogues  of  seeds- 
men. Black-seeded  Bath,  or  Brown  Cos,  and  White-seeded 
Bath,  or  Brown  Cos ;  the  latter  seeming  to  be  the  hardiest, 
while  the  former  appears  to  be  the  best. 

Brown  Ooe.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cos  Lettuces, 
TOM'S  bbbksiiibb  aud  consldcrcd  the  hardiest  of  the  class.     The 

Bbowh  Cos. 

^B**D  BATH'co^r'   head  is  of  large  size,  pointed,  not  compact,  and 

Bkabvibld  Cos.  .  ,         .    *    .  1  ,       .       .      .        . 

^Boww  Cos"  requires  to  be  tied  in  order  to  obtain  it  m  its 
greatest  perfection ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  copper-green  color, 
stiff  and  firm,  toothed  and  blistered ;  the  seeds  are  white. 

The  Brown  Cos  blanches  white  and  tender,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly crisp  and  well  flavored ;  but  the  dark  brownish  color  of 
the  exterior  leaves  is  deemed  an  objection,  and  it  is  often 
displaced  by  really  inferior  varieties.  In  weight  and  meas- 
urement, it  differs  little  from  the  Green  Paris  Cos.  Exten- 
sively cultivated  and  much  esteemed  in  England. 

Gray  Faris  Head  of  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone  ;  green, 
With  a  grayish  tone  about  the  top ;  compact,  and 
forming  well  without  tying.  The  exterior  leaves  are  nu- 
merous, deep-green,  erect,  firm,  and  prominently  blistered. 
The  full  diameter  of  the  plant  is  nearly  twelve  inches,  and 
its  weight  about  twenty  ounces.     The  seeds  are  white. 

The  Gray  Paris  Cos  is  brittle,  and  of  tender  texture,  but 
is  considered  inferior  to  the  other  Paris  Cos  sorts,  and  is 
but  little  cultivated. 


1 
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Head    myersely    conical,    compact  :    leaves    Ghreen  Paris 

\  \,  Cos.    VU. 

deep  green,  erect,  nrm,  hooded  or  cowl-formed     kkssikotoit 

'^    "  Co».     SUTTON'B 

CSV 
IKO- 

the  nbs  and  nerves  are  large  and  prominent.         lasob. 


towards  the  ends,  and  serrated  on  the  margin  ;    cos!**wki!li! 


When  full  grown,  the  entire  diameter  of  the  plant  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  inches,  ^nd  its  weight  twenty-four  ounces.  The 
seeds  are  white. 

It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  Cos  Lettuces,  and, 
though  not  so  hardy  as  the  Brown  Cos,  is  a  good  variety  for 
forcing,  and  furnishes  a  tender,  well-flavored  head  during 
snmmer.  Whether  for  spring,  summer,  or  autumn,  it  is  an 
excellent  sort.  It  attains  a  large  size,  is  of  a  fine  green 
color,  and,  '*  from  the  manner  in  which  the  outer  leaves  cove 
over  the  interior  ones,  blanches  well  without  having  to  be 
tied  together." 

It  has  a  tender,  brittle  leaf;  is  some  days  earlier  than  the 
White  Paris ;  and  is  the  principal  variety  employed  by  the 
market-gardeners  of  Paris  for  cultivating  under  glass. 

Head  elongated,  somewhat   of  the  form  of  Green  Wln- 
.  '.  terOos.    ViL 

the   preceding  variety  ;    deep  green,  and  not 
forming  well,  unless  the  exterior  leaves  are  tied  together 
at  the   tips;    the  outer  leaves   are   large,   erect,  concave, 
toothed   on  the  margin,  and  prominently  blistered.     The 
seeds  are  black. 

It  blanches  well,  but  the  ribs  and  nerves  of  the  leaves  are 
comparatively  coarse  and  hard.  Well  adapted  to  winter  cul- 
ture, but  as  a  summer  lettuce,  of  little  value. 


Head  of  remarkable  size,  long,  loose,  and     Monstrous 

.        .  Brown  Cos. 

open ;  leaves  large,  equalling  in  size  those  of  v^- 


the  Alphange  or  Florence  Cos ;  green  washed 
with  brown  ;  pointed ;  seeds  white. 
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The  plant  sends  out  numerous  side-shoots,  or  suckers,  and 
sometimes  produces  several  distinct  heads ;  these,  however, 
are  generally  loosely  formed,  and  not  of  the  fine,  tender 
quality  of  the  Paris  varieties. 

Oak-leftved        The  Oak-leaved  Lettuce  produces  no  head, 
Cos.    ^»^.  «  ,  - 

hut  forms  a  loose  and  open  heart  at  the  centre 

of  the  plant.     The  leaves  are  numerous,  bronze-green,  and 

deeply  cut,  or  lobed,  on  the  margin,  in  the  form  of  the  leaves 

of  some  species  of  the  oak.     The  seeds  are  black. 

The  plants   put  forth  fresh    sprouts   after  having  been 

cut;  but  the  quality  is  inferior,  and  the  variety  is  rarely 

cultivated. 

Bed  Winter       Foliage  deep  brown,  smooth,  and  glossy,  — 
gathered  at  the  centre  of  the  plant  into  a  loose 
heart,  rather  than  head.     Seeds  black. 

The  hardiness  of  this  lettuce  is  its  principal  merit.  It  is 
little  affected  by  severe  weatber,  and,  as  a  sort  for  winter 
culture,  is  desirable.  Wh^i  grown  in  summer,  it  is  of 
poor  quality. 

Spotted  Oos.       This  variety  is  similar  to  the  White-seeded. 

(Black-  . 

seeded.)    vu,  and,  like  it,  forms  no  head;   the  leaves   are 

BBD-SrOTTKD. 

Aurfo.*  green,  much  stained  or  clouded  with  brown- 
ish-red,  erect,  firm,  rounded  at  the  ends,  concave  or  spoon- 
shaped,  and  grouped  at  the  centre  into  a  long  and  compara- 
tively close  heart. 

It  is  crisp  and  well  flavored,  but  attains  its  greatest  perfec- 
tion only  when  the  outer  leaves  are  tied  loosely  together 
about  the  top  of  the  plant. 


Spotted  Cos.       Like   the  preceding,  this  variety  forms   no 
seeded.)    VU.  head;  but  the  interior  leaves  are  formed  into 
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an  erect,  oblong,  close  heart,  which,  bj  tying  the  exte- 
rior leaves  together,  becomes  white,  crisp,  and  of  excel- 
lent flavor. 

Though  late,  it  is  hardy,  remains  long  in  head  before  run- 
ning to  seed,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

An  excellent  variety,  apparently  intermediate        Waite's 

^\   ^'^  ^  White  Ooe. 

between  the  Green  Pans  and  White  Fans ;  not  Mcira, 
of  quite  so  deep  a  green  as  the  former,  yet  deeper  than  the 
latter.  With  regard  to  its  comparative  excellence,  it  is  con- 
sidered fully  equal  to  the  Paris  Cos  varieties,  as  it  is  grown 
as  easily,  and  is  equally  crisp  and  tender.  Size  and  weight 
nearly  the  same. 

Leaves  of  large  size,  yellowish-green,  pointed.    White  Bm^ 

noT  Cos. 
sliirhtly  undulated,  entire  on  the  borders,  and       (Biaok- 
*      -^  .  '  .         '  seeded.)    VU. 

often  revoluted  like  those  of  the  White-seeded. 

It  rarely  produces  a  head ;  or,  if  so,  it  is  loose  and  open.     Its 

greatest  perfection  is   obtained  by  collecting  the   exterior 

leaves  about  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  tying  them  loosely 

together. 

The  variety  is  not  considered  superior  to  the  White-seed- 
ed, though  both  are  inferior  to  the  Paris  Cos  or  Florence 
sorts. 

The  heads  of  this  variety  are  long  and  loose.    White  Bm*- 

noy  Coe. 

and  rarely  form  well  unless  the  exterior  leaves       (white- 

'^  leeded.)    VU, 

are  tied  loosely  together.     It  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  Alphange  in  the  form  and  character  of  its  foliage, 
though  the  head  is  longer  and  larger. 

The  plant  attains  a  remarkable  size,  is  hardy,  and  of  good 
quality,  but  soon  runs  to  seed,  and  appears  to  be  a  winter 
rather  than  a  summer  Lettuce. 
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White  Paris        The  head  of  this  variety  has  the  form  of 
Oos. 
jv.  Mcint,     the  Green   Paris,    and   hlanches  well  without 

LovDOir  "WniTK  ,  .  ^       ,  11         •   t 

^svmB^vuiTm    ^J^^S »  ^"®  outside  leaves  are  erect,  yellowish- 
^'**'  green,   and  rather  numerous.      The   extreme 

diameter  of  the  entire  plant,  when  well  grown,  is  about  four- 
teen inches,  and  its  weight  nearly  twentj-four  ounces.  The 
seeds  are  white. 

This  is  the  sort  most  generally  grown  by  the  London  mar- 
ket-gardeners, millions  of  it  being  produced  annually  within 
a  few  miles  of  London  alone,  and  it  has  been  adopted  almost 
exclusively,  by  the  gardeners  of  Paris,  for  cultivation  in  the 
open  air.  Next  to  the  Green  Paris  Cos,  this  is  the  best,  the 
largest,  and  the  longest  in  running  to  seed,  of  all  the  summer 
Lettuces.  It  is  tender,  brittle,  and  mild  flavored,  less  hardj 
and  a  few  days  later  than  the  Green  Paris  Cos. 

Bndive-  The   leaves  of  this    species   have   the   form 

leaved  Let- 
tuoe.   Trans,     of  those  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  Endive ; 

LACTITCA  IWTT-  „  , 

»Ac«A.  whence  the  name.     They  are  small,  pale  green, 

broad  towards  the  ends,  cut  and  irregularly  lobed  on  the 
borders.  While  young,  the  plants  have  the  appearance  of 
Green  Curled  Endive. 

As  it  runs  to  flower  much  earlier  than  the  Spinach  Let- 
tuce, it  is  less  esteemed  than  that  variety.  The  seeds  should 
be  sown  thickly,  in  shallow  drills  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart, 
and  the  plants  should  be  cut  for  use  when  they  are  three  or 
four  inches  high. 

Perennial         This  species  is  a  native  of  Europe,  and,  in 
Iiettuce.    yu,  ,        .     ,.    .        -  «      . 

i.ACTtcA  nRKv-  habit  and  duration,  is  distinct  from  all  others. 

VIB. 

The  leaves  are  about  ten  inches  long,  of  a  glau- 
cous or  sea-green  color,  thick  and  fleshy,  deeply  cut  or 
divided  on  the  margin,  and  spread  regularly  from  the  centre 
of  the  plant  in  the  form  of  a  rosette.     When  fully  devel- 
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oped,  tlie  plant  is  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  separating 
iDto  numerous  branches,  which  terminate  in  large  purple 
flowers. 

The  seeds,  which  are  of  a  brownish-black  color,  are  sown 
in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  should  be  thinned 
to  six  inches  apart  in  the  drills. 

The  leaves  are  eaten  as  salad ;  but  when  so  used,  they 
should  be  blanched,  either  by  earthing  up  or  by  tying  the 
plant  together.  They  are  also  sometimes  eaten  boiled  as 
Spinach  or  Endive. 

The  leaves  of  this  species  are  six  inches  loner,  Spinach  Iiet- 

'^  ,  tuoe.     TYans, 

pale  yellowish-green,  lyrate,  with  obtuse  and  oax-lbated 
entire  divisions ;  when  fully  developed,  they  '"^'^  qu««ci»a. 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  oak,  as  implied  by  the 
name.  The  plants  form  no  heart,  or  head,  and  are'  never 
cultivated  singly,  like  the  Cabbage  or  Cos  Lettuces.  The 
leaves  are  produced  in  moderate  abundance,  and  are  crisp 
and  well  flavored. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown,  like  those  of  the  Endive-leaved, 
thickly,  in  drills,  and,  when  the  lower  leaves  are  four  or  five 
inches  long,  they  may  be  cut  for  use.  If  not  taken  off  too 
closely,  the  plants  will  afford  a  second  cutting.  The  seeds 
are  sown  early  with  other  spring  salads. 


MADRAS    RADISH. 

Raphanus  sp. 

The  roots  of  the  Madras  Radish  are  sometimes  eaten 
while  they  are  quite  young  and  small ;  but  they  soon  be- 
come fibrous,  strong  flavored,  and  unfit  for  use.  The  plant 
is  generally  cultivated  for  its  pods,  which  sometimes  measure 
ten  or  twelve  inches  in  length ;  these  are  solid,  crisp,  and 


k.. 
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tender,  and,  while  young,  are  used  for  pickling  and  for  salad, 
being  much  superior  for  these  purposes  to  those  of  the  Com«> 
mon  Kadish. 

When  cultivated  for  its  pods,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
drills  two  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  nine  inches 
in  the  drills. 


MALLOW,  CURLED-LEAVED. 
Malva  crispa. 

An  annual  plant,  introduced  from  Europe,  and  occasion- 
ally found  growing  spontaneously  in  the  vicinity  of  gardens 
where  it  has  been  once  cultivated*  The  stem  is  frequently 
more  than  six  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  nearly  five 
inches  in  diameter,  smooth,  and  of  a  rich  green  color,  lobed, 
and  beautifully  frilled  or  curled  on  the  borders;  flowers 
axillary,  white,  and  small ;  the  seeds  are  somewhat  kidney- 
shaped,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  retain  their  powers 
of  germination  five  years. 

Cultivation.  —  The  seeds  are  sown  the  last  of  April  or 
beginning  of  May,  and  covered  about  an  inch  deep.  The 
plants  require  much  space,  and  should  be  grown  at  least 
eighteen  inches  asunder.  The  best  method  is  to  drop  a  few 
seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  grow,  or  to  rake  in  a  few  seeds 
sown  broadcast,  and  transplant. 

Use* — No  part  of  the  plant  is  considered  suitable  for 
food,  but  the  elegantly  curled  leaves  are  employed  for  gar- 
nishing desserts. 


MUSTARD. 
Black  Mustard*    Brown  Mustard.    Red  Mustard.    Sinapis  nigra* 

Black  Mustard  is  a  hardy,  annual  plant,  introduced  from 
Europe.    In  some  localities,  it  grows  naturally  in  great 
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abundance,  and  is  regarded  as  a  troublesome  weied,  though 
its  seeds  furnish  the  common  table  mustard.  The  stem  is 
four  or  five  feet  in  height,  round,  smooth,  and  branching ; 
the  leaves  are  lobed  and  toothed  on  the  margin,  —  the 
radical  or  lower  ones  rough,  those  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  stalk  smooth ;  the  'flowers  are  numerous,  rather  large, 
bright  yellow  ;  the  pods  are  erect,  somewhat  four-sided,  and 
are  set  closelj  against  the  sides  of  the  stalk  ;  the  seeds  are 
smaU,  round,  brownish-black,  and  retain  their  germinative 
powers  many  years.  Nearly  eighteen  thousand  are  con- 
tained in  an  ounce. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation,  ^-^  It  is  raised  from  seeds, 
about  four  quarts  of  which  will  be  required  for  sowing  an 
acre.  It  is  sometimes  grown  in  the  vegetable  garden,  but  is 
generally  cultivated  in  fields  for  its  seeds,  which,  as  before 
remarked,  furnish  the  common  table  mustard.  The  sowing 
is  usually  made  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of 
May.  After  making  the  surface  of  the  groimd  fine  and 
smooth,  sow  broadcast,  or  thinly  in  shallow  drills  fourteen 
or  fifteen  inches  apart ;  cultivate  during  the  season  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  in  August  the  crop  will  be  ready  for  har- 
vesting. Cut  the  stalks  at  the  ground  before  the  pods  shed 
their  seeds,  and  spread  in  a  dty,  light,  and  aiiy  situation,  till 
they  are  sufiiciently  dried  for  threshing. 

When  grown  for  salad  in  the  vegetable  garden,  it  should 
be  sown,  and  cut  for  use,  as  directed  for  White  Mustard. 

LaWson  says,  if  the  seeds  are  covered  to  the  depth  of  three 
inches  or  more,  they  will  lie  dormant,  and  retain  their  powers 
of  vegetation  for  ages ;  from  which  circumstance,  together  with 
the  liability  of  the  seeds  to  become  shaken  out  in  the  har- 
vesting of  the  crop,  Such  lands  as  are  once  employed  foif 
the  growing  of  mustard  cannot  be  fairly  cleaned  of  it  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time,  and  only  by  judicious  fallow- 
ing or  falloWM!ropping,  With  repeated  hoeing  and  weeding. 
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Use. — Besides  the  use  of  the  flour  of  the  seeds  as  a 
condiment,  the  seed-leaves  are  used  as  salad,  in  the  manner 
of  those  of  the  White  species ;  and  the  joung  plants,  cut  to 
the  ground,  are  used  as  spring  greens,  either  boiled  alone  or 
mixed  with  Spinach. 

Chinese  or  A  hardy    annual,   introduced   from   China. 

tard.  Stem  four  feet  high,  with   remarkably   large 

usis.  leaves  ;   the   flowers,  which   are   produced    m 

loose,  terminal  spikes,  are  jeUow  and  showy ;  the  seeds  are 
small,  and  retain  their  vitality  five  years. 

Cultivation.  —  The  seeds  are  sown  in  April  or  May,  in 
shallow  drills  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart.  If  cultivated  for 
its  seeds,  the  drills  should  be  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  six  or  eight  inches  in  the 
drills. 

Use.  —  The  leaves  are  employed  in  salads,  in  the  manner 
of  Cress  ;  and  they  are  also  sometimes  boiled  and  served  as 
Spinach. 

OabbuM-  A  hardy,  annual,  Chinese  plant,  similar  in 

tard.  habit  to  the  species  last  described.     Stem  from 

three  to  four  feet  high  ;  leaves  large,  roundish, 
lobed,  and  wrinkled ;  fiowers  yellow ;  the  seeds  are  small, 
reddish-browp  or  black,  and  retain  their  powers  of  germi- 
nation a  long  period. 

Cultivation  and  Use.  —  This  species  is  cultivated  in  the 
same  manner,  and  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  the 
Chinese  Mustard. 


Ourled  Mas-        A  comparatively  small   species.     Stem  two 
wkst-ikdia     feet  and  a  half  high ;    flowers  bright  yellow ; 
seeds  small,  blackish-brown,  —  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  Black  Mustard.     The  leaves  are 
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of  medium  size,  greenish-yellow,  broadest  near  the  ends, 
deeply  and  finely  cut  on  the  borders,  and  beautifully  frilled, 
or  curled ;  they  make  an  excellent  garnish ;  and,  when  used 
as  salad,  have  a  pleasant,  cress-like  flavor. 

In  its  £:eneral  character,  this  species  resem-     Out-leaved 
bles  the  Chinese  or  Pekin  Mustard  ;  the  leaves, 
however,  are  much  smaller,  and  divided  quite  to  the  midrib. 

When  young,  the  leaves  make  an  excellent  small  salad, 
having  the  warm,  pleasant  flavor  of  Cress. 

White  Mustard  is  a  hardy  annual,  introduced    White  Mue- 

.  tard. 

from  Europe,  and  occasionally  found  growing    bihapis  alba. 

spontaneously  in  the  vicinity  of  fields  and  gardens  where  it 
has  been  once  cultivated.  The  stem  is  three  feet  and  up- 
wards in  height ;  the  leaves  are  large,  deeply  lobed,  and  of 
a  rich,  deep  green  color ;  the  flowers  are  large,  yellow,  pro- 
duced in  loose,  terminal  spikes ;  the  seeds  are  yellow,  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  preceding  species,  and  retain  their 
vitality  five  years.  Seventy-five  hundred  are  contained  in 
an  ounce. 

Propagation.  —  White  Mustard  is  always  raised  from 
seeds,  about  four  quarts  of  which  will  be  necessary  for 
seeding  an  acre.  When  grown  for  salad,  an  ounce  will  sow 
forty  feet  of  drill. 

Soil  and  CtUtivation.  —  It  succeeds  best  in  rich,  loamy 
soil,  which,  previously  to  sowing,  should  be  thoroughly  pul- 
verized. When  cultivated  in  the  vegetable  garden  for  salad 
or  greens,  the  first  sowing  may  be  made  as  early  in  the  sea- 
son as  the  frost  will  admit.  Sow  the  seeds  thickly,  in  drills 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  and  cover  half  an  inch  deep  with 
fine  mould.  Remove  all  weeds  as  they  make  their  appear^ 
ance,  and  in  eontinned  diy  weather  water  freely. 

The  plants  should  be  cut  for  use  while  in  the  seed-leaf; 
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when  much  developed,  they  become  strong,  rank,  and  ill- 
flavored. 

For  a  succeaaioQ,  a  aoaall  sowing  may  l>e  made  every  week 
until  September. 

In  field  culture,  the  seeds  are  sometimes  sown  broadcast, 
but  the  more  common  methcd  is  to  sow  in  driUs  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  apart.  When  the  crop  is  ready  for  harvest- 
ing, the  plants  are  cut  to  the  ground,  stored  and  threshed,  aq 
directed  for  Black  Mustard. 

Use.  —  The  plants,  before  the  development  of  the  rough 
leaves,  are  used  as  salad ;  when  more  advanced,  they  are 
boiled  and  eaten  as  Spinach.  The  flour  of  the  seeds 
furnishes  a  table  mustard  of  good  quality,  though  the 
seeds  of  the  Black  speciea  possess  greater  piquancy,  and 
are  generally  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  seeds  of 
both  species  are  much  used  in  medicine^  and  are  con- 
sidered equally  efficacious. 


NASTURTIUM. 
Indian  Cress.    Capudne,  of  the  French.    Tropeolum,  sp.  et  var. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  Peru,  and,  though  generally 
treated  as  an  annual,  is  a  tender  perennial.  When  culti- 
vated for  its  flowers  or  seeds,  it  should  be  planted  in  poor, 
light  soil ;  but  when  foliage  and  luxuriant  growth  are  desired, 
for  the  covering  of  arbors,  trellises,  and  the  like,  the  soil 
can  hardly  be  made  too  rich. 

The  planting  should  be  made  in  April  or  May.  Aa  the 
seeds  are  quite  large,  they  should  be  covered  two  inches 
deep.  When  planted  in  drills,  they  are  made  three  feet 
I4>art,  and  the  young  plants  thinned  to  six  inches  apart  in 
the  drills.  The  growing  crop  may  be  supported  by  staking 
or  bushing,  as  practised  with  peas,  or  the  taller-growing 
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sorto  maj  be  shortened  in,  which  will  Induce  a  strong, 
atockj  habit  of  growth. 

While  the  plants  are  joung,  they  will  require  some  atten- 
tion in  order  that  thej  may  be  properly  attached  to  the  stakes 
or  trellises  provided  for  their  support ;  after  which  little  care 
need  be  bestowed,  beyond  the  ordinary  stirring  of  the  soil, 
and  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds. 

Use.  —  The  unexpanded  flower-buds,  and  the  seeds  while 
young  and  succulent,  have  a  warm,  aromatic  taste,  and  are 
pickled  and  used  as  capers.  The  young  shoots  are  eaten  as 
salad,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  large  and  richly  colored, 
are  used  for  garnishing.  Few  ornamental  plants  are  better 
known  or  more  generally  cultivated  than  the  Nasturtium. 

The  species  and  varieties  'are  as  follow :  — 


Stem  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  succulent ;   Tall  Nastar. 


leaves  alternate,  smooth,  rounded,  —  the  leaf-  tkopjiolom 
Stems  being  attached  to  the  disk,  or  under  sur- 
face ;  flowers  large,  on  long  stems,  yellow,  —  the  two  upper 
petals  streaked  and  marked  with  purple ;  the  seeds  are  large, 
somewhat  triangular,  convex  on  one  of  the  sides,  of  a  drab 
or  pale  brown  color,  and  retain  their  germinative  properties 
Ave  years.  From  a  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  are 
contained  in  an  ounce. 


A  variety  of  the  preceding,  difiering  only  in  Dark-flower- 
the  brown  color  of  the  flowers.     Cultivation 
and  uses  the  same. 


Also  a  sub-variety  of  the  Tall  Nasturtium,  Variesatad. 
with  orange-yellow  flowers ;  each  of  the  petals  being  stained 
or  spotted  with  purple. 

Other  varieties  occur,  differing  in  color,  but  equally  useful 
for  the  purposes  before  described. 
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Small  Nm-        Much  smaller,  id  all  respects,  than  the  com- 
tuxtium.  ▼x        /•        .  /*  m 

DwABF  capc-     mon  Dwarf  variety  of  Tropoeolum  majtu  ;  the 

OIVK.    Tboiwo- 

LOMxiRus.  stem  rarely  measuring  more  than  two  feet  in 
length,  or  rising  above  a  foot  in  height.  The  flowers  are 
jellow ;  the  lower  petals  with  a  blotch  of  scarlet  at  their 
base,  and  the  upper  ones  delicately  striped  with  the  same 
color. 

It  yields  abundantly,  and,  though  the  pods  are  compara- 
tively small,  they  are  generally  preferred  to  those  of  the  Tall 
Nasturtium  for  pickling. 


PICRIDIUM. 
Garden  Picridium.    Picridium  vulgare. 

A  hardy,  annual  plant,  from  the  south  of  Europe.  St«m 
eighteen  inches  high  ;  leaves  six  to  eight  inches  long,  irregu- 
lar in  form,  but  generally  broad  at  the  ends,  and  heart-shaped 
and  clasping  at  the  base ;  flowers  yellow,  compound,  pro- 
duced in  clusters ;  the  seeds  are  long,  slightly  curved,  four- 
sided,  brown  or  blackish-brown,  and  retain  their  vitality  five 
years. 

Sowing  and  Cultivation,  —  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in 
April  or  May,  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  and  half  an  inch  in 
depth.  As  the  plants,  when  allowed  to  run  to  seed,  pro- 
duce but  little  foliage,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a 
continued  supply  of  fresh  leaves,  to  cut  or  nip  off  the  flower- 
ing shoot  as  it  makes  its  appearance.  Under  proper  man- 
agement, the  leaves  grow  rapidly,  and  are  produced  in  great 
abundance. 

Use.  —  The  leaves  have  a  pleasant,  agreeable  flavor,  and, 
while  young  and  tender,  are  mixed  iu  salads. 
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PURSLAIN. 
Portul^ca. 

Purslain  is  a  hardy,  annual  plant.  Most  of  the  cultivated 
kinds  are  but  improved  forms  of  the  Common  Purslain  (P. 
oleracea)^  introduced  into  this  country  from  Europe,  and  so 
troublesome  as  a  weed  in  most  vegetable  gardens. 

The  stem  is  usually  about  a  foot  in  length,  succulent  and 
tender ;  the  leaves  are  fleshy,  broad  and  round  at  the  ends, 
and  taper  to  the  stalk ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  rest 
closely  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  seeds  are  black,  ex- 
ceedingly smaU,  and  retain  their  germinating  powers  ten 
years. 

Soil^  Propagation^  and  Culture,  —  Purslain  thrives  well 
in  all  soils,  —  dry,  wet,  or  intermediate,  —  and  is  propa- 
gated by  seeds  sown  in  shallow  driUs  at  any  time  from 
April  to  July. 

Use,  —  The  plants  may  be  cut  for  use  when  they  have 
made  a  growth  of  four  or  five  inches.  They  are  mixed  in 
salads,  eaten  boiled  as  Spinach,  or  pickled. 

The  species  and  varieties  are  as  foUow :  — 

Abundant  in  gardens,  cultivated  fields,  and      Common 

Furslatn. 
waste  Grounds.     The  Green   and   the  Golden      fobtclaca 

Purslain     are     improved    sub-varieties.      The 

Common  Purslain  is  used  in  all  the  forms  in  which   the 

cultivated  sorts  are  used,  and,  though  some  of  the  latter  are 

considered  more  succulent,  the   difierence   in   quality   will 

scarcely  repay  the    cost  of  cultivation,  where   the   present 

variety  would  be  the  ceaseless  competitor  for  the  supremacy. 


Similar  to  the  Green  Purslain,  but  differing  Golden  Purs- 
in  the  paler  or  yellowish   color  of  the  stalks  r.ouRAccATAB. 

Aur-- 

and  leaves. 
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Green  Pun-       Leaves  an  inch  and  three  fourths  in  length, 
and  upwards  of  an  inch  in  width ;  deep  green. 


Xjarge-leaved      Xieaves  pale  yellowish-greou,  larger  than  those 
lain.         of  the  preceding  sorts.     The  plant  is  a  strong 

p.  SATIVA. 

grower,  and  the  leaves  attain  a  remarkable 
size  ;  but  the  stalks  are  often  comparatively  tough  and  hard, 
and,  for  salad  purposes,  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greea 
or  Golden  variety* 


RAPE. 


This  plant  is  generally  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  like  Mus- 
tard. It  is,  however,  sometimes  grown  for  salad ;  the  seeds 
being  sown  in  April,  and,  for  a  succession,  once  in  three  or 
four  weeks  till  August  or  September.  Sow  thickly,  in  drills 
ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  cover  half  an  inch  deep. 
The  soil  should  be  rich  and  moist,  in  order  to  induce  a  rapid 
growth,  and  thus  to  give  a  tender,  succulent  character  to  the 
young  leaves,  which  are  the  parts  eaten.  They  are  served 
like  Lettuce,  or  boiled  and  treated  as  Coleworts  or  Spinach. 
For  mixing  with  Cress  or  Lettuce,  the  plants  are  cut  to  the 
ground  before  the  development  of  the  second  leaves. 

Tlie  species  are  as  follow  :  — 

Annual  Root  fusiform,  small,  hard,  and  woody ;  the 

leaved  Sum-  radical  leaves  are  lyrate,  vivid  green,  and  with- 
mer  BApe. 

Imw,  out  any  (tppearanee  of  the  elaucous  bloom  for 
BxAMicASAPA.  yff}yiQ}x  thc  bleunial  sorts  are  so  distinguished; 
the  stem-leaves  are  slightly  glaucous,  smooth,  or  nearly  so, — 
the  lower  ones  cut  on  the  borders,  the  upper  entire ;  the 
seeds  are  small,  and  similar  to  those  of  the  common  field 
turnip,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  either  a  variety  or  the  source 
from  which  the  latter  has  been  derived. 
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Biennial :    root    lon|^,    tapering,    bard,   and    Oommon  or 
woody,  like   that   of  the   species   before    de-         ^v'* 

.,        irv^.  11*1  1  C«tE-fEEl>. 

scribed.  The  leaves  are  smooth,  thick,  and  »»a»woa  vapos. 
fleshy,  and  of  much  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Annual 
Bough-leaved  Summer  Bape ;  this  species,  however,  is  read- 
ily distinguished,  when  young,  by  its  uniformly  smooth 
leaves.  The  seeds,  also,  are  larger  than  those  of  the  last- 
named  species ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic,  as  the  size  of  the  seeds,  in  this 
as  in  most  other  plants,  is  liable  to  be  mitterially  altered 
by  the  soil  as  well  as  by  the  previous  culture  of  the  seed- 
stock. 

The  seeds  are  sown  in  summer,  and  the  crop  ripens  the 
following  year.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the 
Northern  States. 

In  England,  the  foregoing  species  are  extensively  culti- 
vated both  for  forage  and  for  seeds ;  the  latter  are  used  to  a 
limited  extent  for  feeding  birds,  but  chiefly  for  the  production 
of  rape-seed  oil. 

The  German  Bape  somewhat  resembles  the    ^Oerman 
,  Bape.    LoM, 

Common  or  Winter.     It  differs  in  beinir  of  an-  a»hval  ob  east 

**  LY  RaPX. 

mud  duration,  in  its  more  deeply  divided  leaves,  %^MMKB''Blra!* 
more  erect  pods,  and  smaller  seeds.  c<>^- 

It  would  unquestionably  succeed  well  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  Northern  or  Middle  States,  and  might  prove  as  re- 
munerative a  crop  as  coin  or  wheat.  The  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  May,  and  the  plants  should  be  treated  and  the  crop 
harvested,  in  all  respects,  as  Mustard.  It  is  sometimes  sown 
broadcast,  but  generally  in  drills.  When  sown  broadcast, 
eight  or  ten  pounds  of  seed  will  be  required  for  an  acre  ;  if 
in  drills,  three  or  four  pounds  will  be  sufiicient^  The  yield 
varies  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 
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Bummer  A  biennial  plant,  with  a  tapering,  bard,  and 

Bape.    Zaw. 

Colza.  "Wild     fibrous  root.     The   radical  leaves   are   lyrate 

Navbw.    Brabsi- 

CA  cAMPssTBis.  g^^^  roughish  when  young  ;  those  of  the 
stem  clasping,  or  heart-shaped,  at  base,  and  of  an  oblong 
form,  —  all  somewhat  fleshy,  of  a  dark  green  color,  with  a 
glaucous  bloom.  The  seeds  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
Ruta-baga,  or  Swedish  Turnip,  but  in  other  respects  not 
distinguishable. 

This  species  is  sometimes  termed  Brassica  campestrtM 
oli/er^  or  Oil-rape,  from  its  being  considered  the  best  sort  of 
rape  for  cultivating  for  oil,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Campestrts  Buta-haga^  or  Swedish  Turnip,  which  is  only  a 
variety  of  this  species. 

It  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  cultivation  in  the  Northern 
States. 


ROCKET,     m. 
Garden  Rocket    Roquette,  of  the  French.    BraBsica  eruca. 

A  hardy,  annual  plant,  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Stem 
about  two  feet  high ;  leaves  long,  lobed  or  lyrate,  smooth 
and  glossy,  succulent  and  tender ;  flowers  pale  citron-yellow, 
with  blackish-purple  veins,  very  fragrant,  having  the  odor  of 
orange-blossoms ;  the  seeds  are  small,  roundish,  brown,  or 
reddish-brown,  and  retain  their  vitality  two  years.  Fifteen 
thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce. 

Sowing  and  Cultivation,  —  The  seeds  are  sown  thinly,  in 
shallow  drills  a  foot  asunder.  The  flrst  sowing  may  be 
made  as  early  in  spring  as  the  frost  will  permit ;  afterwards, 
for  a  succession,  a  few  seeds  may  be  sown  at  intervals  of 
three  or  four  weeks.  In  poor  soil  and  dry  seasons,  the 
leaves  are  liable  to  be  tough  and  acrid ;  the  seeds  should, 
therefore,  be  sown  in  rich  loam,  and  the  plants  thoroughljr 
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watered  in  dry  weather ;  as,  the  more  rapid  and  vigorous 
the  growth,  the  more  succulent  and  mild-flavored  will  be  the 
foliage. 

Uu,  —  The  leaves,  while   joung   and  tender,  are  eaten 
as  salad. 


SAMPHIRE.    Th(mp.    MiU. 

Sea-fenneL    Parsley-pert    St  Peter's  Herb.    Crithmum 

maritimum. 

This  is  a  half-hardy,  perennial  plant,  common  to  rocky 
localities  on  the  sea-coast  of  Great  Britain.  Stalk  from  a 
foot  to  two  feet  in  height,  tender  and  succulent ;  leaves  half 
an  inch  long,  somewhat  linear,  glaucous-green,  fleshy ;  flowers 
in  terminal  umbels,  —  small,  white,  or  yellowish-white  ;  the 
seeds  are  oblong,  yellowish,  and,  though  somewhat  larger, 
resemble  those  of  Fennel.  They  retain  their  germinative 
power  but  one  year. 

The  plant  blossoms  in  July  and  August,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  in  September  and  October. 

Soil  and  Culture,  —  The  plant  requires  peculiar  soil,  ex- 
posure, and  culture ;  but,  however  skilfully  treated,  it  is 
rarely  raised  in  that  perfection  which  it  reaches  in  its  native 
localities.  It  may  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots ;  but 
the  better  method  is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  autumn  as  soon 
as  they  ripen. 

Samphire  thrives  best  in  sandy  or  gravelly  soil,  and  the 
growing  crop  should  be  frequently  and  copiously  watered 
with  weak  solutions  of  soda  and  salt.  The  leaves  may  be 
gathered  for  use  in  August  and  September. 

Use,  —  The  leaves  have  a  warm,  pleasant,  aromatic 
flavor,  and,  when  pickled  in  vinegar,  are  used  in  salads 
and  as  a  seasoning. 
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Gkdden  Sam-      A  haMv  perennial,  growing,  like  the  pre- 

pnir6.  Tnomp. 

ivuLA  csTTHHi-  ceduig,  natutallj,  on  the  marshes  and  sm-ccmlsI 
of  Great  Britain.  The  stalk  is  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  height,  etect,  with  clusters  of  small,  fleshj  leaves ; 
flowers  jeUow,  in  small,  umbel-like  clusters. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation.  —  It  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  or  by  a  division  of  the  roots.  It  thrives  best  in  a 
shady  situation,  and  requires  frequent  watering.  If  salt  be 
occasionally  dissolved  in  the  water,  it  will  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  render  the  branches  and  foliage 
more  succulent  and  tender. 

£/«€.—*  The  fleshy  leaves  and  the  young  branches  are  pickled 
in  vinegar,  and  added  to  salads  as  a  relish.  The  plant,  how<» 
ever,  has  none  of  the  pleasant  aromatic  flavor  of  the  true 
Samphire,  though  often  sold  under  the  name,  and  used  as 
a  substitute* 


SCURVY-GRASS. 

Cochlearia  officinalis. 

Thb  is  a  hardy,  annual,  maritime  plant,  common  to  the 
sea-coast  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  root4eaTe8 
spread  regularly  from  a  common  centre,  are  heart-shaped, 
fleshy,  smooth,  and  glossy,  —  those  of  the  stem  sessile,  o\h 
long,  and  toothed  on  the  margin ;  the  stalks  are  numerous, 
and  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height;  the  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  produced  in  compact  groups  or  clusters ; 
the  seeds  are  small,  oval,  a  little  angular,  and  retain  their 
vitality  three  years. 

SoU^  Solving  J  and  CuUivcUion. --^It  ducoeeds  best  in  moist, 
sandy  soil,  and  flourishes  in  shady  situations.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  August,  soon  after  they  ripen,  in  shallow  drills  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart,  and,  while  the  plants  are  young,  thin  theni  to 
Ave  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.     The  plants  taken  up  in 
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thinni&g  may  be  transplanted,  and  new  beds  formed  if  occa- 
BioB  require.  The  growing  crop  fthottld  be  kept  free  froni 
weeds,  and  liberally  watered  in  dry  weather.  In  the  follow- 
ing spring,  the  leaves  Will  be  fit  for  the  table.  Those  plants 
not  cut  for  use  will  flower  in  June,  and  the  Seeds  will  ripen 
in  July.     The  seeds  seldom  vegetate  well  if  sown  late  in 

spring,  or  during  warm,  dry  weather. 

Use,  —  The  radical  leaves  are  used  as  a  salad,  and  are 

sometimes  mixed  with  Cress.    When  bruised,  they  emit  an 

nnpleasant  odor,  and  have  an  acrid,  bitter  taste  when  eaten. 

The  plant  is  more  generally  used  for  medicinal  purposes  than 

as  an  esculent. 


SNAILS. 
Snail  TrefoiL    Medicago  orbicularis. 

From  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  a  hardy,  annual  plant, 
with  reclining  stems,  compound  or  winged  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers.  The  pods,  or  seed-vessels,  are  smooth,  and  coiled 
in  a  singular  and  remarkably  regular  manner.  As  they  ap- 
proach maturity,  they  gradually  change  to  a  dark  brown 
color,  and,  seen  from  a  short  distance,  have  the  appearance 
of  snails  feeding  on  the  plant* 

The  seeds  are  large,  flat,  somewhat  kidney-sha{)ed,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  and  retain  their  powers  of  germina- 
tion five  years.  They  are  usually  sold  in  the  pods,  but 
should  be  taken  out  before  planting. 

Sawing  and  Culture.  ^-  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  in  April  or  May  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain.  Sow  in  driUs  fifteen  inches  apart.  The  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  where  they  are  too  close,  and  kept 
free  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require* 
They  will  blossom  in  July,  and  the  seeds  will  ripen  in 
autumn. 
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Golden  Bam-  A  hardv  peretinial,  growing,  like  the  pre* 
iscLA  cKiTHHi-  cedliig,  natufidlj,  on  the  marshes  and  searooast 
of  Great  Britain.  The  stalk  is  a  foot  and  a 
half  in  height,  etect,  with  clusters  of  small,  fleshy  leaves ; 
flowers  jellow,  in  small,  umhel-like  clusters. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation,  —  It  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  or  by  a  division  of  the  roots.  It  thrives  best  in  a 
shady  situation,  and  requires  frequent  watering.  If  salt  be 
occasionally  dissolved  in  the  water,  it  will  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  render  the  branches  and  foliage 
more  succulent  and  tender* 

Cse.— The  fleshy  leaves  and  the  young  branches  are  pickled 
in  vinegar,  and  added  to  salads  as  a  relish.  The  plant,  how-» 
ever,  has  none  of  the  pleasant  aromatic  flavor  of  the  true 
Samphire,  though  often  sold  under  the  name,  and  used  as 
a  substitute^ 


SCURVY-GRASS. 
Cochlearia  officinalis. 

This  is  a  hardy,  annual,  maritime  plant,  Common  to  the 
sea-coast  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  root4eaT6e 
spread  regularly  from  a  common  centre,  are  heart-shapedf 
fleshy,  smooth,  and  glossy,  —  those  of  the  stem  sessile,  oIh 
long,  and  toothed  on  the  margin ;  the  stalks  are  numeroos^ 
and  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height;  the  flowers  are 
small,  white,  and  produced  in  compact  groups  or  dusters ; 
the  seeds  are  small,  oval,  a  little  angular,  and  retain  their 
vitality  three  years. 

SoU^  Sowing y  and  CuUivaiion.  *^lt  Succeeds  best  in  moist, 
sandy  soil,  and  flourishes  in  shady  situations.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  August,  soon  after  they  ripen,  in  shallow  drills  eight  or  teti 
inches  apart,  and,  while  the  plants  are  young,  thin  then!  to 
five  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.     The  plants  taken  up  in 
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thinning  maj  be  transplanted,  and  new  beds  formed  if  occa- 
sion require*  The  growing  crop  should  be  kept  free  fVon^ 
weeds,  and  liberallj  watered  in  dry  weather.  In  the  follow*- 
ing  ^ring,  the  leaves  will  be  fit  for  the  table.  Those  plants 
not  cut  for  use  will  flower  in  June,  and  the  seeds  will  ripen 
in  Julj.  The  seeds  seldom  vegetate  well  if  sown  late  in 
spring,  or  during  warm,  dry  weather. 

Use,  —  The  radical  leaves  are  used  as  a  salad,  and  are 
sometimes  mixed  with  Cress.  When  bruised,  they  emit  an 
unpleasant  odor,  and  have  an  acrid,  bitter  taste  when  eaten. 
The  plant  is  more  generally  used  for  medicinal  purposes  than 
as  an  esculent. 


SNAILS. 
Snail  TrefoiL    Medicago  orbicularis. 

From  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  a  hardy,  annual  plant, 
with  reclining  stems,  compound  or  winged  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers.  The  pods,  or  seed-vessels,  are  smooth,  and  coiled 
in  a  singular  and  remarkably  regular  manner.  As  they  ap- 
proach maturity,  they  gradually  change  to  a  dark  brown 
color,  and,  seen  from  a  short  distance,  have  the  appearance 
of  snails  feeding  on  the  plant. 

The  seeds  are  large,  flat,  somewhat  kidney-shaded,  of  a 
yellowish-brown  color,  and  retain  their  powers  of  germina^ 
tion  five  years.  They  are  usually  sold  in  the  pods,  but 
should  be  taken  out  before  planting. 

Sowing  and  Culture,  •^-  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  in  April  or  May  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain.  Sow  in  drills  fifteen  inches  apart.  The  plants 
should  be  thinned  out  where  they  are  too  close,  and  kept 
free  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  culture  they  require. 
They  will  blossom  in  July,  and  the  seeds  will  ripen  in 
untumn. 
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Use.  —  Though  entirely  inoffensive,  no  part  of  the  plant  is 
used  for  food.  The  pods  resemble  some  species  of  snails  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  and  are  placed  on  dishes  of  salad 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  curiosity,  or  for  pleasantly 
surprising  the  guests  at  table. 


SWEET   CICELY. 
Sweet-scented  Cher^dl.    Osmcrrhiza  odorata.     Scandix  odorata. 

A  hardy  perennial.  When  fully  grown,  the  stalk  is  three 
feet  or  more  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  large,  and  many  times 
divided ;  the  stems  and  nerves  downy ;  the  flowers  are  white, 
fragrant,  and  terminate  the  stalks  in  flat,  spreading  bunches, 
or  umbels ;  the  seeds  are  large,  brown,  and  retain  their 
vitality  but  one  year. 

Sotoing  and  Culture,  —  It  is  usually  grown  from  seeds, 
and  is  of  easy  cultivation,  as  it  thrives  in  almost  any  soil  or 
situation.  When  allowed  to  scatter  its  seeds  after  ripening 
in  the  autumn,  the  plants  will  spring  up  spontaneously  in 
great  numbers  in  the  following  April  or  May,  and  may  then 
be  transplanted  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  or  the  seed  may- 
be sown  in  October,  in  beds,  making  the  rows  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  thinning  the  plants  to  a  foot  apart 
in  the  rows.  When  practicable,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in 
the  autumn,  as  it  seldom  vegetates  well,  unless  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  winter.  After  the  plants  have  become 
established,  they  will  require  only  ordinary  treatment,  and 
yield  abundantly. 

Use,  —  '^  In  England  the  leaves  were  formerly  put  into 
salads  ;  but  the  strong  flavor  of  anise-seed,  which  the  whole 
plant  possesses,  renders  them  disagreeable  to  most  persons. 
It  is  now  not  cultivated  in  Britain,  but  the  leaves  and  roots 
are  still  used  in  France ;  the  former  for  the  same  purposes  as 
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those  of  Chervil ;  the  hitter  in  soups,  to  which  thej  are  said 
to  communicate  an  agreeable  taste."  —  Thotnp, 

In  this  country  it  is  sometimes  cultivated  with  other 
aromatic  plants;  but  its  use  in  soups,  or  as  a  seasoner 
or  garnish,  is  very  limited. 


TARRAGON. 
Artemesia  dracunculus. 

A  hardj,  perennial  plant,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Siberia. 
Stalk  herbaceous^  about  three  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  are 
long,  narrow,  pointed,  smooth,  and  highly  aromatic ;  the 
flowers  are  small,  somewhat  globular,  greenish,  and  gen- 
erally infertile.     There  is  but  one  variety. 

Soil.,  Planting^  and  Culture*  —  As  the  plants  seldom  pro- 
duce seed,  Tarragon  is  usually  propagated  by  dividing  the 
roots.  Select  a  warm  and  comparatively  dry  situation  ;  stir 
the  ground  deeply  and  thoroughly,  and  in  April  set  the  roots 
in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  ten  or  tw^elve  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  cover  two  or  three  inches  deep.  They  will  soon  send 
up  vigorous  shoots,  which  may  be  cut  for  use  the  first  season. 

It  is  sometimes  increased  by  cuttings,  set  three  or  four 
inches  deep  in  moist  eailh.  If  seeds  can  be  obtained,  they 
should  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  in  a  nursery-bed  or  in  a 
common  frame.  Sow  in  shallow  drills  six  or  eight  inches 
apart,  and  when  the  plants  are  three  or  four  inches  high,  set 
them  out  as  directed  for  the  roots.  They  will  early  become 
strong  and  stocky,  and  may  be  used  in  August  or  September. 
The  plants  are  more  healthy,  yield  more  abundantly,  and  are 
of  finer  quality,  when  not  allowed  to  run  to  flower. 

Ute.  — "  Tarragon  is  cultivated  for  its  leaves  and  the 
points  of  its  young  shoots,  both  of  which  are  used  as  ingre- 
dients in  salads,  soups,  stews,  pickles,  and  other  compounds. 
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Tarragon  vinegar,  so  much  esteemed  as  a  fish-sauce,  is  made 
by  infusion  of  the  leaves  in  common  vinegar.  It  is  also 
added  to  most  salads  to  correct  their  coldness.  Three  or 
four  plants  will  be  sufiicient  for  a  family.''  —  Mclnt. 


VALERIANA.     ViL 
Fedia  cornucopiae.    Valeriana  cornucopiae. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  smooth,  branching  stem 
about  fifteen  inches  high.  Tlie  leaves  are  oblong,  stemless, 
thick,  and  fleshy,  and  of  a  bright,  glossy  green  color ;  the 
flowers  are  numerous,  large,  rose-colored,  showy,  and  orna- 
mental ;  the  seeds  are  oblong,  yellowish,  somewhat  vesicu- 
lous, and  retain  their  vitality  ^yq  years.  Twenty-two 
hundred  are  contained  in  an  ounce. 

Soil  and  Culture.  —  It  succeeds  best  in  a  light,  warm  soil. 
Prepare  a  bed  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  spade  it  thoroughly 
over,  rake  the  surface  smooth  and  fine,  and  sow  the  seed  in 
drills  fourteen  inches  apart.  The  first  sowing  should  be 
made  the  last  of  April,  or  early  in  May ;  and  afterwards,  for 
a  succession,  sow  a  row  or  two  every  fortnight  till  July, 

Use,  —  It  is  used  as  a  salad,  and  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
the  Common  Fetticus,  or  Corn-salad. 

When  in  blossom,  the  plant  presents  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  well  deserves  a  place  in  the  flower-garden. 


WATER-CRESS. 
Sisymbrium  nasturtium.    Nasturtium  officinale* 

Water-cress  is  a  hardy,  aquatic  perennial,  and  is  found 
growing  naturally,  in  considerable  abundance,  about  ponds, 
and  in  ditches  and  small  running  streams.    When  in  bios- 
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8om,  the  plant  is  about  two  feet  in  height,  or  length ;  the 
leaves  are  winged,  with  five  or  six  pairs  of  rounded  leaflets, 
and,  in  deep  water,  are  often  immersed,  or  float  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  the  flowers  are  small,  white,  four-petaled,  and  terminate 
the  stalks  in  loose  spikes ;  the  seeds  are  very  small,  reddish- 
brown,  and  retain  their  powers  of  germination  flve  years. 
Nearly  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  are  contained  in  an 
ounce. 

Planting  and  Culture, — "Water-cress  is  of  the  best  quality 
when  grown  in  running  streams  and  gravelly  soil.  The 
roots  may  be  planted  in  spring,  in  situations  where  the  water 
is  from  four  to  eight  inches  deep.  After  they  are  established, 
the  plants  will  rapidly  increase,  both  from  the  natural  distri- 
bution of  the  seeds  and  the  spreading  of  the  roots,  and  soon 
entirely  cover  the  surface  of  the  water  with  foliage.  It  may 
be  grown  with  trifling  cost  in  any  small  collection  of  water,  and 
can  be  easily  introduced  by  dropping  a  few  plants  about  the 
borders  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  seeds.  In  many 
localities  it  is  found  growing  in  spontaneous  abundance,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  healthful  of  salads  may  be  obtained 
for  the  mere  labor  of  gathering. 

Varieties.  —  There  are  three  described  varieties,  —  the 
Green-leaved,  the  Small  Brown-leaved,  and  the  Large 
Brown-leaved.  These  difier  slightly,  if  at  all,  in  flavor, 
though  the  Brown-leaved  is  generally  preferred :  having  a 
fine  appearance,  and  a  small  proportion  of  stalk  to  the  leaves, 
it  is  most  salable  in  the  market.  The  variations  in  foliage 
and  habit  do  not  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  water  in  which  the  plants  are  grown,  as  the 
three  kinds  are  found  growing  together.  The  Green-leaved 
is  said  to  be  the  easiest  of  cultivation,  but  the  Small  Brown- 
leaved  is  the  hardiest.  The  Large  Brown-leaved  is  the  best, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  well  grown  in  situations 
where  shallow  water  is  not  to  be  obtained. 
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Oathering  and  Use.  — "  The  shoots  are  cui  for  market, 
not  broken  off,  as  is  the  usual  mode  of  gathering  Cress  in 
its  natural  state,  and  which  is  found  to  be  very  injurious 
to  the  plants  in  the  beds.  After  thej  have  been  cut  about 
three  times,  they  begin  to  stock ;  and  then,  the  oflener  they 
are  cut  the  better.  In  summer,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
very  closely  cut ;  and  in  water  of  a  proper  depth,  and  with  a 
good  soil,  each  bed  supplies  a  gathering  once  a  week." 

It  is  extensively  employed  as  an  early  spring  salad,  and,  on 
account  of  its  warm  and  pleasant  taste,  is  by  many  persons 
preferred  to  all  other  salad  plants. 


WINTER-CRESS. 

American  Winter-cress.    Belle-Isle  Cress.    Scurvy-grsss,  of  some 

localities.    Barbarea  precox. 

Stems  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high ;  leaves  lyrate, 
the  terminal  lobe  round ;  flowers  small,  in  erect,  loose,  ter- 
minal spikes,  or  groups  ;  the  seeds  are  small,  wrinkled,  of  a 
grayish  color,  and  retain  their  vitality  three  years.  Intro- 
duced from  Europe,  and  naturalized  in  the  Northern  States. 

Oommon  This  species   somewhat  resembles  the  fore- 

Winter  '^ 

OresBjGor Yel-  gomg,  and,  like  it,  grows  naturally  m  moist, 

babbakka  tul-  shady   situations.     It  is  distinguished  by  its 

longer,  more  erect,  and  more  slender  pods. 

Soil  and  Cultivation,  —  Both  of  the  species  are  hardy, 
perennial  plants,  and  are  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  in  April  or  May,  in  shallow  drills  a  foot  apart.  For  a 
succession,  a  few  seeds  may  be  sown  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  weeks  till  August.  For  winter  use,  sow,  and,  subse- 
quently cultivate,  as  Winter  Spinach. 

Use. — As  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  sufficient  growth, 
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they  may  be  cut  for  use.  The  outer  leaves  should  be  first 
gathered,  and  the  flower-stalks  cut  or  nipped  off  as  thej 
make  their  appearance,  in  order  to  render  the  plants  strong 
and  stocky,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  leaves,  which 
are  the  parts  of  the  plants  used.  They  are  served  as  Cress, 
which  they  resemble  in  flavor. 


WOOD-SORREL. 
Oxalis  ocetocella. 

Wood-sorrel  is  a  hardy,  perennial  plant,  growing  naturally 
in  woods,  in  cool  and  shaded  situations.  The  leaves  are 
radical,  inversely  heart-shaped,  and  produced  three  together 
at  the  extremity  of  quite  a  long  stem,  or  petiole  ;  the  flower- 
stalk  is  entirely  leafless,  and  supports  a  solitary  bell-shaped 
flower,  the  petals  of  which  are  white,  finely  lined  or  striped 
with  purple ;  the  seed-vessels  are  of  an  oblong  form,  five- 
angled,  and,  when  ripe,  burst  open  by  the  touch,  in  the 
manner  of  those  of  the  hnpatiens  noli  me  iangere,  or  Com- 
mon Balsam,  of  the  flower-garden  ;  the  seeds  are  quite  small, 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  color. 

The  flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  in  July. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  —  It  may  be  propagated  either 
by  seeds  or  by  dividing  the  roots.  The  soil  should  be  rich 
and  moist,  and  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  in 
shallow  drills  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart ;  or  the  roots  may 
be  divided  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  set  in  rows  the  same 
distance  asunder. 

Use,  —  The  leaves  possess  a  pleasant  acid  taste,  and  are 
mixed  with  salads,  to  which  they  impart  an  agreeable,  re- 
freshing flavor.  The  plant  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  all  vegetables  cultivated  for  their  acid  properties. 

33* 
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WORMS. 

Astragalus  hamosus. 

A  hardy,  annual  plant,  indigenous  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
Stem  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  recumbent ;  leaves  pinnate, 
with  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of  small  leaflets ;  flowers  yellow, 
produced  five  or  six  together  at  the  extremity  of  quite  a  long 
stem,  or  peduncle  ;  the  seed-pods  are  about  two  inches  long, 
nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  peculiarly  bent  or  curved, 
and  contain  ten  or  twelve  brown  seeds. 

There  is  but  one  species  or  variety  cultivated. 

Sowing  and  Culture.  —  The  plants  may  be  started  by  sow- 
ing the  seeds  in  a  hot-bed  in  March,  or  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  May.  They  are  cultivated  in 
rows  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  are  also  grown  in  groups,  or  hills,  three  or 
four  together.  Tlie  plants  blossom  in  July,  and  the  pods 
attain  their  growth  in  August  and  September. 

Use.  — The  pods,  in  their  green  state,  much  resemble  some 
descriptions  of  worms,  and,  like  Caterpillars  {Scorpiurus) 
and  Snails  {Medicago)^  are  sometimes  placed  on  dishes  of 
salad  to  excite  curiosity,  or  for  pleasantly  surprising  the 
guests  at  table.     Though  inoffensive,  they  are  seldom  eaten. 


ANGELICA. 
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ANGELICA. 

Angelica  archangelica. 

ROM  Central  Europe,  but  also  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  a  hardj,  biennial  plant, 
with  a  cylindrical,  hollow,  herbaceous  stem 
four  or  five  feet  high.  The  radical  leaves 
are  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  compound, 
or  divided  in  threes,  purplish-red  at  the  base ;  flowers  small, 
pale  yellow,  in  large,  terminal,  spherical  umbels ;  the  seeds 
are  of  a  yellowish  color,  oblong,  flattened  on  one  side, 
convex  on  the  opposite,  ribbed,  thin,  and  membraneous 
on  the  borders,  and  retain  their  genninative  power  but 
a  single  season.  Nearly  six  thousand  are  contained  in  an 
ounce 

SoU  and  Culture.  —  The  plants  thrive  best  in  damp,  and 
even  wet,  localities,  but  may  be  grown  in  any  good,  well- 
enriched  soil.  As  the  seeds  soon  lose  their  vitality,  they 
.should  be  sown  in  August,  immediately  after  ripening. 
Make  a  small  bed,  sow  the  seeds  in  drills  ten  inches  apart, 
and  cover  three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep.     In  this  seed-bed 
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allow  the  young  plants  to  remain  until  the  following  spring, 
when  they  should  be  set  out  two  feet  asunder  in  each  direc- 
tion. The  stalks  will  be  fit  for  use  in  May  and  June  of  the 
following  year.  If  the  fiower-stcm  is  removed  as  it  makes 
its  appearance,  the  plants  will  put  forth  fresh  sprouts  from 
the  sides  of  the  root,  and  survive  three  years ;  but  when 
allowed  to  blossom,  and  to  perfect  their  seeds,  the  plants 
soon  afler  perish. 

Use,  —  Angelica  was  formerly  used,  afler  being  blanched, 
as  a  salad,  like  Celery.  In  the  vicinity  of  London,  it  is 
raised  to  a  considerable  extent  for  confectioners,  —  the  tender 
leaf-stalks  and  flowering-shoots  serving  as  a  basis  for  sweet- 
meat. The  seeds  are  sometimes  employed  for  flavoring 
liquors. 


ANISE. 
Pimpinella  anisum. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  originally  from  Egypt.  Though 
but  little  cultivated  in  this  country,  neither  our  soil  nor 
climate  is  unsuitable ;  and  it  might  be  successfully,  if  not 
profltably,  grown  in  the  middle  and  warmer  parts  of  the 
Northern  States.  Large  quantities  of  the  seeds  are  raised  on 
the  Island  of  Malta  and  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  and  thence 
exported  to  England  and  America  for  the  purpose  of  distilla- 
tion or  expression. 

The  stem  is  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high,  and 
separates  into  numerous  slender  branches ;  the  leaves  are 
twice  pinnate,  —  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  divided 
into  three  or  four  narrow  segments ;  the  flowers  are  small, 
yellowish-white,  produced  in  large,  loose  umbels,  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches ;  the  seeds  are  of  a  grayish-green 
color,  oblong,  slightly  bent  or  curved,  convex  and  ribbed  on 
one  side,  concave  on  the  opposite,  and  terminate  in  a  small 
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bunch  or  knob.     Nearly  nine  thousand  are  contained  in  an 
ounce,  and  thej  retain  their  vitality  three  years. 

Culture.  —  Anise  is  raised  from  seeds  sown  annually,  and 
thrives  best  in  light,  rich,  comparatively  dry  soil,  and  in  a 
warm,  sunny  situation.    As  early  in  spring  as  the  appearance 
of  settled  warm  weather,  lay  out  a  bed  four  feet  and  a  half 
wide,  and  as  long  as  may  be  desired ;  spread   on  a  thin 
dressing  of  well-digested  compost,  and  spade  it  thoroughly 
in  with  the  soil ;  then  rake  the  surface  fine  and  even,  and 
sow  the  seed  thinly  in  drills  twelve  inches  apart  and  an  inch 
deep,  allowing  an  ounce  of  seed  for  a  hundred  and  fifly  linear 
feet.     When  the  plants  are  an  inch  high,  thin  them  to  five 
or  six  inches  apart,  and  as  they  increase  in  size  keep  the 
ground  between  the  rows  loose,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
plants  free  from  weeds.     Towards  the  close  of  the  season, 
the  seed  will  be  ripened  sufRcien'ly  for  harvesting,  when 
the  plants  should  be  pulled  up,  and  spread  in  a  sunny  place 
until   dry.     The   seed   should   then   be   threshed  from  the 
heads,  riddled. and  winnowed,  and   again   exposed   to  the 
sun,  or  spread  in  a  dry,  airy  room,  to  evaporate  any  re- 
maining moisture,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  use  or  the 
market. 

In  field  culture,  the  grower  should  follow  substantially  the 
same  method,  with  the  exception  of  laying  out  the  ground, 
omitting,  in  this  particular,  its  division  into  beds.  Afler  the 
land  has  been  well  prepared,  the  seed. can  be  sown  with  great 
facility  by  a  common  sowing-machine,  adjusted  as  when  em- 
ployed for  sowing  carrots.  At  the  time  of  harvesting,  the 
plants  may  be  cut  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  even 
mowed,  thereby  avoiding  much  of  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  soil  that  adheres  to  the  roots  when  the  plants  are 
pulled  up. 

There  are  no  varieties. 

Use,  —  The  seeds  and  leaves  are  used  both  in  medicine 
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and  cookery.  The  green  leaves  are  employed  in  salads,  and 
for  seasoning  and  garnishing,  like  Fennel.  The  seeds  have 
a  fragrant  odor,  a  pleasant,  warm  taste,  and  are  highly  car- 
minative. Large  quantities  are  used  for  distillation  and  in 
flavoring  liquors,  and  also  for  expressing  for  their  essen- 
tial oil. 


BALM. 
Melissa  officinalis. 


A  hardy,  perennial  plant,  from  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
stalk  is  four-sided,  brandling,  and  from  two  to  three  feet 
high  ;  leaves  opposite,  in  pairs,  ovate,  toothed  on  the  borders ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  nearly  white,  produced  in  spikes,  or 
clusters,  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  plant. 

Soil,  Propagation,  and  Culture,  —  Any  warm,  mellow, 
garden  soil  is  suited  to  its  growth.  It  is  generally  prop- 
agated by  dividing  the  roots,  which  may  be  done  either  in 
spring  or  in  autumn.  Afler  thoroughly  stirring  the  soil,  set 
the  roots  in  rows  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  Under  good  management,  the  plants  will  soon  com- 
pletely cover  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  bed  will  not 
need  renewal  for  many  years. 

Gathering.  —  If  required  for  drying,  the  plants  should  be 
cut  as  they  come  into  flower,  separating  the  stems  at  tbo 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  should  not  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  in  drying,  but  spread  in  an  airy,  shady  place,  and 
allowed  to  dry  gradually.  The  leaves,  in  their  green  state, 
may  be  taken  directly  from  the  plants  as  they  are  required 
for  use. 

Use. — The  plant  has  a  pleasant,  lemon-like  odor,  an 
agreeable,  aromatic  taste,  and,  in  flavoring  certain  dishes,  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  lemon-thyme.  It  is  beneficial  in 
hemorrhage   and  other  diseases  of  the   lungs,  and,  in  the 
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form  of  tea,  constitutes  a  cooling  and  grateful  diluent  in 
fevers.  A  mixture  of  balm  and  honey,  or  sugar,  is  some- 
times applied  to  the  interior  of  beehives,  just  previous  to 
receiving  the  swarm,  for  the  purpose  of  ^*  attaching  the 
colony  to  its  new  settlement." 


BASIL. 
Ocymum. 

There  are  two  species  of  Basil  cultivated  in  gardens ;  viz., 
the  Common  Sweet  Basil  (  0.  hasilicum)  and  the  Small  Bush 
Basil  (0  minimum).  Of  the  Common  Sweet  Basil,  there 
are  three  varieties,  and  of  the  Bush  Basil,  two  varieties. 
They  are  all  annuals,  and  are  grown  from  seeds,  which 
are  black,  small,  oblong,  and  retain  their  vitality  from  six 
to  ten  years. 

Stem  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  in      Oommon 

Sweet  Basil, 
height ;  leaves  comparatively  large,  green,  ovate,     larob  swbrt 

"  .f         «      w  Basil.     Octmcm 

sharply  pointed;   flowers  white,  in  whorls  at      »-*«««-icoM. 
the   extremities   of  the   stems   and  branches.     The   whole 
plant,  when  bruised,  is  highly  aromatic,  having  the  odor  aad 
flavor  of  cloves. 

The  seeds  of  the  Common  Sweet  Basil,  and  also  those  of 
the  two  following  varieties,  may  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in 
March,  and  the  plants  set  out  in  May  in  rows  a  foot  apart, 
and  Ave  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows ;  or  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  the  last  of  April  or  early  in  May, 
and  the  plants  thinned  while  young,  as  directed  for  trans- 
planting. In  removing  the  plants  from  the  hot-bed,  retain 
as  much  of  the  earth  about  the  roots  as  possible;  water 
freely  as   soon  as  transplanted,  and  also  in  dry  weather; 
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and  thej  will   soon  yield   an   abundance   of  tender  stems 
and  leaves. 

VarieiieB,  — 
Purple  Basil.  Leaves  and  flowers  purple.  When  grown  in 
sunny  situations,  the  leaf-stems  and  young  branches  are  also 
purple.  In  other  respects,  the  variety  is  similar  to  the 
Common  Sweet  Basil.  Its  properties  and  uses  are  the 
same. 

Iiettuoe-  The   leaves  of  this   variety  are  large,  pale 

leaved  Basil.  ,  "^      ,  ,         ,        '     ^ 

yii'  green,  wrinkled    and   blistered   like    those    of 

some  kinds  of  Lettuce ;    whence   the   name.     It  resembles 

the  foregoing  varieties  in  taste  and  odor,  and  is  used  for  the 

same  purpose. 


BushBaslL        The   Bush  Basils   are    small,   low-growing, 
xu<«-  branching  plants,  and  are  propagated  and  cul- 

tivated like  the  Common  Sweet  Basil. 


Green  Bush        Stem  about  eiffht  inches  his^h  ;  leaves  small, 
Basil.    VU,  ^  , 

green,  oval ;  flowers  white,  produced  in  whorls 

about  the  upper  portion  of  the  principal  stalk  and  towards 

the  extremities  of  the  branches. 


Purple  Bush       Leaves  purple.      In   other   respects,  similar 
Basil.     VU,  ^     ^  ^     .,  r        > 

to  the  Greeu  Bush  Basil. 


Use,  —  The  leaves  and  young  branches  have  a  strong, 
clove-like  taste  and  odor,  and  are  used  in  highly-seasoned 
soups  and  meats.  They  are  also  sometimes  added  to  salads. 
For  winter  use,  the  stalks  are  cut  while  in  flower,  dried, 
powdered,  and  preserved,  like  other  pot-herbs. 
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BORAGR 
Borago  officinalis. 

Borage  is  generally  classed  as  a  hardy  annual,  though  it  is 
sometimes  biennial.  Stem  two  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are 
oval,  alternate,  and,  in  common  with  the  stalk  and  branches, 
thickly  set  with  stiff,  bristly  hairs ;  the  flowers  are  large  and 
showy,  —  they  are  red,  white,  or  blue,  and  often  measure 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  seeds  are  large,  oblong, 
slightly  curved,  and  retain  their  germinative  property  throe 
years. 

Soil  and  Cultivation.  —  Borage  thrives  best  in  light,  dry 
soil.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  April  or  May,  in  drills  ten  or 
twelve  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  They  should  be 
sown  quite  thinly,  or  so  as  to  secure  a  plant  for  every  six  or 
eight  inches,  to  which  distance  they  should  be  thinned. 
When  a  continued  supply  is  required,  a  second  sowing 
should  be  made  in  July.  The  plants  seed  abundantly, 
and,  when  once  introduced  into  the  garden,  spring  up 
spontaneously. 

Use,  —  The  plant  is  rarely  cultivated,  and  little  used  in  this 
country.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  pot-herb,  and  the 
young  shoots  are  occasionally  mixed  in  salads.  They  are 
also  sometimes  boiled  and  used  as  Spinach.  The  flowers 
make  a  beautiful  garnish,  and  it  is  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion as  an  ornamental  plant.  '^  The  stalks  and  foliage 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  nitre,  and,  when  dried,  bum 
like  match-paper." 

Varieties.  —  There  are  several  varieties,  differing  slightly, 
except  in  the  color  of  the  flowers ;  the  Red-flowering, 
White-flowering,  and  Blue-flowering  being  the  principal. 
A  variety  with  variegated  foliage  .  is  described  by  some 
authors.  Miller  states  that  they  generally  retain  their  dis- 
tinctions from  seeds. 

84 
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CARAWAY. 

Carum  carui. 

The  Cominon  Caraway  is  a  hardj,  biennial  plant;  a 
native  of  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  naturalized  in  this  country.  The  root  is  long  and 
tapering,  of  a  yellowish-white  color,  and  about  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  near  the  crown,  or  at  its 
broadest  part ;  the  flesh  of  the  root  is  white,  fine-grained, 
with  a  flavor  not  unlike  that  of  the  carrot ;  the  flower-stalks 
are  put  forth  the  second  season,  and  are  about  two  feet  and 
a  half  in  height,  with  numerous  spreading  branches ;  the 
leaves  are  finely  cut,  or  divided,  and  of  a  deep  green  color ; 
the  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  produced  in  umbels  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches ;  the  seeds,  which  ripen  quite  early  in 
the  season,  are  of  an  oblong  form,  somewhat  curved,  fur^ 
rowed,  slightly  tapering  towards  the  extremities,  of  a  clear 
olive-brown  color,  and  pleasant,  aromatic  flavor  and  odor. 
Nearly  eight  thousand  five  hundred  seeds  are  contained  in 
an  ounce,  and  they  retain  their  vitality  three  years. 

Soil  and  Cultivation.  —  Caraway  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  plants,  and  succeeds  well  in  almost  any  soil  or  situation. 
In  the  coldest  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  even  in  the 
Canadas,  it  is  naturalized  to  such  an  extent  about  fields  and 
mowing  lands,  as  to  be  obtained  in  great  abundance  for  the 
mere  labor  of  cutting  up  the  plants  as  the  ripening  of  the 
seeds  takes  place. 

When  cultivated,  the  sowing  may  be  made  in  April  or 
May ;  but,  if  sown  just  after  ripening,  the  seeds  not  only 
vegetate  with  greater  certainty,  but  the  plants  often  flower 
the  ensuing  season,  thus  saving  a  summer's  growth.  Sow  in 
drills  twelve  or  fifteen .  inches  apart,  and  cover  half  an  inch 
deep.  When  the  plants  are  well  up,  thin  to  six  or  eight 
inches  apart,  and  keep  the  ground  loose,   and  free  from 
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weeds.  The  seeds  will  ripen  in  the  Julj  of  the  year  after 
sowing.     For  other  methods  of  culture,  see  Coriander. 

Use.  —  It  is  principally  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  con- 
stitute an  article  of  some  commercial  importance ;  a  large 
proportion,  however,  of  the  consumption  in  this  country  is 
supplied  by  importation  from  Europe.  They  are  exten- 
sively employed  by  confectioners,  and  for  distillation.  They 
are  also  mixed  in  cake,  and,  by  the  Dutch,  introduced  into 
cheese. 

It  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  its  young  leaves,  which  are 
used  in  soups  and  salads ;  or  as  a  pot-herb,  like  Parsley. 
The  roots  are  boiled  in  the  manner  of  the  Carrot  or  Parsnip, 
and  by  some  are  preferred  to  these  vegetables,  the  flavor 
being  considered  pleasant  and  delicate. 

There  are  no  described  varieties. 


CLARY.    Loud. 
Clary  Sage.    Salvia  sdarea. 

Clary  is  a  hardy,  biennial  plant.  It  is  indigenous  to  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens  for  up- 
wards of  three  centuries.  The  radical  leaves  are  large, 
rough,  wrinkled,  oblong-heart-shaped,  and  toothed  on  the 
margin ;  stalk  two  feet  high,  four-sided,  clammy  to  the 
touch ;  flowers  pale  blue,  in  loose,  terminal  spikes ;  seeds 
round,  brownish,  and,  like  others  of  the  family,  produced 
four  together.     They  retain  their  vitality  two  years. 

Sowing  and  Culture,  —  It  is  generally  grown  from  seeds, 
which  are  sown  annually  in  April  or  May,  in  driUs  flfteen  or 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  half  or  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
deep.  When  the  young  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
they  are  thinned  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  the  grow- 
ing crop  is  treated  in  the  usual  form  during  summer.     The 
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leaves  are  in  perfection  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  winter,  and 
spring,  and  the  plants  blossom,  and  produce  their  seeds,  in 
the  following  summer. 

Use,  —  The  leaves  are  used  for  flavoring  soups,  to  which 
they  impart  a  strong,  peculiar  flavor,  agreeable  to  some,  but 
unpleasant  to  most  persons.  It  has  some  of  the  properties 
of  Common  Sage,  and  is  occasionally  used  as  a  substitute. 

The  plant  is  seldom  employed  in  American  cookery,  and 
is  little  cultivated. 


CORIANDER.    Lav). 
Coriandrum  sativum. 

A  hardy  annual,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  now  naturalized  in  almost  all  tem- 
perate climates  where  it  has  once  been  cultivated. 

Stem  about  two  feet  in  height,  generally  erect,  but,  as  the 
seeds  approach  maturity,  often  acquiring  a  drooping  habit ; 
stem-leaves  more  finely  cut  or  divided  than  those  proceeding 
directly  from  the  root,  and  all  possessed  of  a  strong  and 
somewhat  disagreeable  odor.  Tlie  generic  name  is  derived 
from  Koris  (a  bug),  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  smell  of 
its  foliage.  Flowers  white,  produced  on  the  top  of  the  plant, 
at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  in  flat,  spreading  umbels, 
or  bunches ;  seeds  globular,  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  with  a  warm,  pleasant, 
aromatic  taste :  they  become  quite  light  and  hollow  by  age, 
and  are  oflcn  aflTected  by  insects  in  the  manner  of  seed-peas. 
Though  they  will  sometimes  vegetate  when  kept  for  a  longer 
period,  they  are  not  considered  good  when  more  than  two 
years  old. 

Propagation  and  Cultivatton. — Like  all  annuals,  it  is  propaF- 
gated  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  in 
good,  rich,  mellow  soil,  well  pulverized.     Sow  in  driUs  made 
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fourteen  or  sixteen  inches  asunder,  and  about  three  fourths ' 
of  an  inch  in  depth,  and  thin  to  nine  inches  in  the  rows.     It 
soon  runs  to  flower  and  seed,  and  will  be  ready  for  harvest- 
ing in  July  or  August. 

In  the  south  of  England,  Coriander  is  generally  cultivated 
in  connection  with  Caraway ;  eigliteen  pounds  of  Caraway 
seed  being  mixed  with  fifteen  pounds  of  Coriander  for  an 
acre.  As  the  Coriander  is  an  annual,  it  yields  its  crop  the 
first  season.  After  being  cut,  it  is  left  on  the  field  to  dry, 
and  the  seeds  are  afterwards  beaten  out  on  cloths,  the  facility 
with  which  these  are  detached  not  admitting  of  the  usual 
method  of  harvesting. 

An  unquestionably  preferable  mode  of  cultivation  would 
be  to  sow  them  both  in  drills  alternately,  by  which  means 
the  Caraway  would  be  more  easily  hoed  and  cleaned  afler  the 
removal  of  the  Coriander. 

Use,  —  It  is  generally  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  are 
used  to  a  considerable  extent  by  druggists,  confectioners,  and 
distillers.  In  the  garden,  it  is  sometimes  sown  for  its  leaves, 
which  are  used  as  Chervil  in  soups  and  salads ;  but,  when  so 
required,  a  sowing  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  three  or 
four  weeks. 

There  are  no  varieties. 


COSTMARY,    OR   ALECOST. 

Balsamita  vulgaris. 

Costmary  is  a  hardy,  perennial  plant,  with  a  hard,  creeping 
root,  and  an  erect,  branching  stem  two  or  three  feet  high. 
The  radical  leaves,  which  are  produced  on  long  footstalks, 
are  oval,  serrated,  and  of  a  grayish  color,  —  those  of  the 
stalk  arc  sessile,  smaller  than  the  radical  ones,  but  similar  in 
form  ;  the  flowers  are  deep  yellow,  in  erect,  terminal,  spread- 

34* 
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ing  corymbs ;  the  seeds  are  small,  slightly  curved,  and  of  a 
grayish-white  color. 

HoarT-leaved       A  variety  with    deeply-divided   and   hoary 
CoswiiAry. 
Loud.         leaves,  less  fragrant  than  the  preceding. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation.  —  Costmary  may  be  culti- 
vated in  almost  any  description  of  soil  or  situation.  It  is 
sometimes  grown  from  seeds,  but  is  generally  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots,  which  increase  rapidly,  and  soon  entirely 
occupy  the  ground.  They  are  taken  up  for  planting  out 
either  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  should  be  set  two  feet  apart 
in  each  direction.  By  occasionally  thinning  out  the  plants 
as  they  become  too  thick,  a  bed  may  be  continued  many 
years. 

Use.  —  The  plant  has  a  soft,  agreeable  odor,  and  is  some- 
times used  as  a  potrherb  for  flavoring  soups.  The  leaves 
are  used  in  salads,  and  also  for  flavoring  ale  or  beer; 
hence  the  name  ^^Alecost.*' 


CUMIN. 
Cuminum  cyminum. 

Cumin  is  a  native  of  Egypt.  It  is  a  tender,  annual  plant, 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches  high.  The  leaves  are  deep  green, 
and  divided  into  long,  linear  segments,  not  unlike  those  of 
Fennel ;  the  flowers  are  white  or  pale  blue,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  small  umbels  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ; 
the  seeds  are  long,  furrowed,  of  a  pale  brownish  color,  and 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  Anise.  About  seven  thousand 
are  contained  in  an  ounce,  and  they  retain  their  power  of 
germination  three  years. 

Soil  and  CuUtvation,  —  Cumin  requires  a  light,  warm, 
loamy  soil.    The  seed  should  be  sown  about  the  beginning 
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of  May,  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart  and  half  an  inch  deep* 
When  the  plants  are  well  up,  thej  should  be  thinned  to  three 
or  four  inches  apart  in  the  lines.  The  treatment  of  the 
growing  crop,  and  the  usual  method  of  harvesting,  are  the 
same  as  directed  for  Anise  or  Coriander. 

The  seed  is  sometimes  sown  broadcast,  the  soil  being  first 
finely  pulverized,  and  raked  smooth  and  even.  This  may  be 
successfully  practised  upon  land  naturally  light  and  warm, 
if  free  from  weeds. 

Though  a  native  of  a  warm  climate.  Cumin  may  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  throughout  the  Middle  States,  and  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern. 

Use,  —  The  plant  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  are  car- 
minative, and  used  as  those  of  Caraway  and  Coriander. 
They  are  sometimes  employed  for  flavoring  spirits. 

The  plant  is  rarely  grown,  and  the  seeds  are  but  little  used, 
in  the  United  States.     There  are  no  varieties. 


DILL.    Loud, 
Anethum  graveolens. 

Dill  is  a*hardy,  biennial  plant.  There  is  but  one  species 
cultivated,  and  there  are  no  varieties.  The  stem  is  erect  and 
slender,  and  the  leaves  are  finely  divided ;  the  fiowers  are 
produced  in  June  and  July  of  the  second  year,  and  the  seeds 
ripen  in  August.  The  plant  resembles  Fennel  in  its  general 
character,  though  smaller  and  less  vigorous. 

Propagation  and  GultivcUion, — Dill  flourishes  best  in  light 
soil,  and  is  propagated  from  seeds  sown  annually.  As  these 
retain  their  vitality  but  a  single  year,  and,  even  when  kept 
through  the  winter,  vegetate  slowly,  they  are  frequently 
sown  late  in  summer,  or  early  in  autumn,  immediately  afler 
ripening.     The  drills  are  made  a  foot  apart,  and  the  seeds 
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covered  half  an  inch  deep.  The  young  plants  should  be 
thinned  to  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  leaves  may 
be  gathered  for  use  from  July  till  winter,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  till  the  plants  have  run  to  flower. 

Use,  —  The  whole  plant  is  strongly  aromatic.  Its  leaves 
are  used  to  give  flavor  to  pickles,  particularly  cucumbers, 
and  occasionally  are  added  to  soups  and  sauces ;  the  seeds 
are  also  employed  for  flavoring  pickles.  All  parts  of  the 
plant  are  used  in  medical  preparations. 


FENNEL. 
Foeniculum. 

Three  species  of  Fennel  are  cultivated,  differing  not  only 
in  habit,  but,  to  some  extent,  in  their  properties.  The  stems 
vary  in  height  from  two  to  four  feet,  and  are  smooth  and 
branching ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  in  terminal  umbels  ;  the 
seeds  are  oval,  ribbed,  or  furrowed,  generally  of  a  light 
yellowish-brown  color,  and  retain  their  vitality  from  three  to 
five  years. 

Soily  Sovring^  and  Culture.  —  A  light,  dry  soil  is  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  Fennel ;  though  it  will  thrive  well 
in  any  good  garden  loam.  It  is  generally  raised  from  seeds, 
which  may  be  sown  in  August,  just  after  they  ripen,  or  in 
April  and  May.  They  are  generally  sown  in  drills  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  apart,  and  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
deep,  —  the  young  plants  being  afterwards  thinned  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  apart  in  the  drills ;  or  a  few  seeds  may  be 
scattered  broadcast  on  a  small  seed-bed,  raked  in,  and  the 
seedlings,  when  two  or  three  inches  high,  transplanted  to 
rows,  as  before  directed. 

Fennel  is  sometimes  propagated  by  a  division  of  the  roots 
and  by  offsets.     This  may  be  performed  either  in  spring, 
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sammer,  or  autumn.  Set  the  roots,  or  shoots,  fifteen  inches 
apart  in  each  direction,  and  they  will  soon  become  stocky 
plants,  and  afford  an  abundance  of  leaves  for  use.  When 
cultivated  for  its  foliage,  the  flowering  shoots  should  be  cut 
off  as  they  may  make  their  appearance,  to  encourage  the 
production  of  fresh  shoots,  and  to  give  size  and  succulency  to 
the  leaves. 
The  species  and  their  peculiar  uses  are  as  follow :  — 

A  perennial  species,  with  deep,  strong,  fleshy    Oommon  or 

,  Bitter  Fen- 

T%ots  ;  stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  finely  nel. 

,  r»ii/i  e*         %       •         FOSJUCULUM  TUL- 

divided  leaves.     The  flowers  are  put  forth  m  «'»«''• 

July,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  August ;  the  latter  are  about 
one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  of  a  greenish-brown  color,  and,  in 
common  with  the  leaves,  of  a  decidedly  bitter  taste. 

Soil^  Sowing  J  and  Culture.  —  This  species  may  be  grown 
in  almost  any  soil  or  situation.  Sow  the  seeds  soon  aflcr 
ripening,  or  early  in  spring.  The  plants  require  no  other 
care  than  to  be  kept  free  from  weeds. 

Use.  —  The  young  leaves  are  used  for  flavoring  soups  and 
sauces,  and  are  sometimes  mixed  in  salads.  The  seeds  are 
carminative,  and  the  roots  and  leaves  have  reputed  medicinal 
properties. 


A  variety  with  deep  green  foliage.     Its  uses   Dark  Green 

Ijeaved. 

and  modes  of  culture  are  the  same  as  those  of         ^^o^td, 
the  foregoing  species. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  Common  Fennel,  and    Florence  or 
^  ^        '  ItaUanFen- 

generally  cultivated  as  an  annual.     The  stem,     nel.   MUi. 

FiKOcnio. 

which  is  about  eighteen  mches  high,  expands  |.i;;i,^^*?5;f,1 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and,  when  divided    *^"**"*'  '*"***'** 
horizontally,  presents  an  oval  form,  measuring  four  or  five 
inches  in  one  direction,  and  two  inches  in   the   opposite. 
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The  flowers  are  produced  in  umbels,  as  in  the  other  species. 
The  seeds  are  slender,  yellow,  somewhat  curved,  sweet 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  of  an  agreeable  anise-like 
odor. 

Sowing  and  Culture, — The  plant  should  be  grown  in  well- 
enriched,  mellow  soil.  Sow  the  seeds  in  April  or  May, 
thinly,  in  shallow  drills  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
apart.  Half  an  ounce  of  seeds  will  be  sufficient  for  fifty 
feet  of  drill ;  or,  by  transplanting  when  they  spring  up  too 
thickly,  will  furnish  seedlings  for  a  hundred  feet. 

The  plants  should  be  eight  or  ten  inches  apart ;  and,  wheii 
the  stems  have  attained  a  sufficient  size,  they  should  be 
earthed  up  for  blanching,  in  the  manner  of  Celery.  Two 
or  three  weeks  will  be  required  to  perfect  this;  and,  if 
properly  treated,  the  stems  will  be  found  white,  crisp,  ten- 
der, and  excellent. 

Plants  from  the  first  sowing  wiD  be  ready  for  use  in  July 
and  August.  For  a  succession,  a  few  seeds  may  be  ^own  in 
June,  or  early  in  July. 

Use,  —  The  blanched  portion  of  the  stem  is  mixed  in 
soups,  and  also  used  as  a  salad.  It  is  served  like  Celery, 
with  various  condiments,  and  possesses  a  sweet,  pleasant, 
aromatic  taste. 

It  is  a  popular  vegetable  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  is 
rarely  cultivated  in  this  country. 

Sweet  Fen-        By  some  writers  this  has  been  described  aa 
nel.    Mill.  , 

Malta  fkkxeu  a  Variety  of  the  Common  Fennel ;  but  its  dis- 
CIJIAI.K.  tinctive  character  appears  to  be  permanent  un- 
der all  conditions  of  soil  and  culture.  The  leaves  are  long 
and  narrow,  and,  compared  with  those  of  the  last  named, 
less  abundant,  and  not  so  pointed.  The  stem  is  also 
shorter,  and  the  seeds  are  longer,  more  slender,  and  lighter 
colored. 
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Sawing  and  Cultivation.  —  It  is  propagated  and  cultivated 
as  the  Common  Fennel. 

Use.  —  It  is  used  in  all  the  forms  of  the  last  named.  The 
seeds  have  a  sweet,  pleasant,  anise-like  taste  and  odor,  are 
strongly  carminative,  and  yield  an  essential  oil  by  distilla- 
tion. 


LAVENDER. 
Lavendula  spica. 

Lavender  is  a  hardy,  low-growing,  shrubby  plant,  origi- 
nally from  the  south  of  Europe.  There  are  three  varieties ; 
and  they  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  by  dividing  the 
roots,  or  by  slips,  or  cuttings. 

The  seeds  are  sown  in  April  or  May.  Make  the  surface 
of  the  soil  light  and  smooth,  and  sow  the  seeds  in  very  shal- 
low drills  six  inches  apart.  When  the  seedlings  are  two  or 
three  inches  high,  transplant  them  in  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 

The  slips,  or  cuttings,  are  set  in  April,  two  thirds  of  the 
length  in  the  soil,  and  in  rows,  as  directed  for  transplanting 
seedlings.  Shade  them  for  a  few  days,  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  aAer  which  little  care  will  be  required  beyond  the  or- 
dinary form  of  cultivation. 

The  roots  may  be  divided  either  in  spring  or  autumn. 
Though  Lavender  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  rich  soil,  the 
plants  are  more  highly  aromatic,  and  less  liable  to  injury 
from  severe  weather,  when  grown  in  light,  warm,  and 
gravelly  situations. 

Use.  —  Lavender  is  sometimes  used  as  a  pot-herb,  '^  but  is 
more  esteemed  for  the  distilled  water  which  bears  its  name, 
and  which,  together  with  the  oil,  is  obtained  in  the  greatest 
proportion  from  the  flower-spikes  which  have  been  gathered 
in  dry  weather,  and  just  before  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded. 
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The  oil  of  lavender  is  obtained  in  the  ratio  of  an  ounce  to 
sixty  ounces  of  dried  flowers."  —  Law, 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Mitcham,  in  Surrey,  England, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  acres  are  occupied  with  Lavender 
alone. 

Varieties.  — 

Broad-leaved       Compared  with  the  Common  Lavender,  the 
lAvender. 

Mill.         branches    of   this   variety   are    shorter,   more 

Snu  Lavbhdba.  ■■     «  •  i 

Sturdy,  and  thicker  set  with  leaves,  the  latter 
being  short  and  broad. 

The  Broad-leaved  Lavender  rarely  blossoms ;  but,  when 
this  occurs,  the  leaves  of  the  flower-stalk  are  differently 
formed  from  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the  plant,  and  some- 
what resemble  those  of  the  Common  variety.  The  stalks  are 
taller,  the  spikes  lower  and  looser,  and  the  flowers  smaller, 
than  those  of  the  last  named. 

Common  or        A  shrubby,  thickly-branched  plant,  from  a 
Blue-flower-  i       «    i  *»  . 

insltavender.  foot  to  upwards  of  three  feet  high,  according 

NaBBOW-LBAVKD  ,-,.  1  ,.  /»i  ., 

blue-flowbbibo.  to  the  depth  and  quality  of  the  soil  m  which  it 
is  cultivated.  Tlie  leaves  are  opposite,  long,  and  narrow ; 
flowers  blue  or  purple,  in  spikes. 

The  whole  plant  is  remarkably  aromatic ;  but  the  flowers 
have  this  property  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  foliage  or 
branches.  The  plants  are  in  perfection  in  July  and  August, 
and  are  cut,  for  drying  or  distillation,  close  to  the  stem,  as  the 
blossoms  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spikes  begin  to  change  to 
a  brown  color. 


Narrow-  A  sub-variety  of  the  Common  Lavender,  with 

leaved 

White-flow-   white  flowers.     It  is  of  smaller  growth  and  less 
erinff.  " 

hardy  than  the  last  named,  though  not  so  gen- 
erally cultivated.     Its  properties  and  uses  are  the  same. 
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LOVAOE. 

Ligusticum  levisticum. 

Lovage  is  a  hardy,  perennial  plant,  with  a  hollow,  chan- 
nelled, branching  stem  six  or  seven  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  winged,  smooth,  deep  glossy-green,  and  somewhat  re- 
semble those  of  Celery ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  pro- 
duced in  larire  umbels  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches ; 
the  seeds  are  oblong,  striated,  of  a  pale  yellowisli-brown 
color,  and  retain  their  germinative  powers  but  one  year. 

SoU,  Propagation^  and  Culture,  — Lovage  requires  a  deep, 
rich,  moist  soil,  and  is  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  di- 
viding the  roots.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  August,  or 
immediately  after  ripening,  as,  when  sown  in  spring,  they 
seldom  vegetate  weU.  When  the  young  plants  have  made  a 
growth  of  two  or  three  inches,  they  should  be  transplanted 
three  feet  apart  in  each  direction,  and,  when  well  established, 
will  require  little  care,  and  continue  for  many  years. 

The  roots  may  be  divided  in  spring  or  autumn,  and  should 
be  set  three  feet  apart,  as  directed  for  seedling  plants,  cover- 
ing the  crowns  three  inches  deep. 

Use.  —  Lovage  was  formerly  cultivated  as  an  esculent ; 
but  its  use  as  such  has  long  been  discontinued.  It  is  now 
cultivated  for  its  medicinal  properties,  both  the  seeds  and 
roots  being  used.  The  latter  are  large,  fleshy,  dark  brown 
without,  jeUowish  within,  and  of  a  peculiar,  warm,  aromatic 
taste.  They  are  sliced  and  dried,  and  in  this  state  are  used 
to  some  extent  by  confectioners.  The  seeds  are  similar  to 
the  roots  in  taste  and  odor,  but  have  greater  pungency.  In 
appearance  and  flavor  the  plant  is  not  unlike  Celery. 

There  are  no  varieties. 

35 
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MARIGOLD. 

Pot  Marigold.     Calendiila  officinalis. 

This  hardy  annual  is  a  native  of  France  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  Aside  from  its  value  for  culinary  purposes,  its  large, 
deep  orange-yellow  flowers  are  showy  and  attractive  ;  and  it 
is  frequently  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant.  The  stem 
is  about  a  foot  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  thick  and  fleshy, 
rounded  at  the  ends,  and  taper  to  the  stalk ;  the  flowers  are 
an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  yellow,  — 
differing,  however,  in  depth  of  color,  —  and  single  or  double, 
according  to  the  variety ;  the  seeds  are  large,  light  brown, 
much  curved  and  contorted,  and  very  irregular  both  in  their 
size  and  form* 

Sowing  and  CvUivcUion.  —  The  plant  is  of  easy  culture. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  autumn,  just  after  ripening,  or  in 
April,  May,  or  June.  Make  the  drills  a  foot  apart ;  cover 
the  seed  three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  and,  when  the  plants 
are  an  inch  or  two  inches  high,  thin  them  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart.  Plants  from  the  first  sowing  will  blossom 
early  in  July,  and  continue  in  bloom  until  destroyed  by 
frost. 

Oaihering, -^The  flowers  are  gathered  when  fully  ex- 
panded, divested  of  their  calyxes,  and  spread  in  a  light, 
airy,  shaded  situation  until  they  are  thoroughly  dried.  They 
are  gathered  as  they  come  to  perfection ;  when  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds,  they  become  much  less  pro- 
ductive. 

To  raise  Seed.  —  Leave  one  or  two  of  the  finest  plants, 
without  cutting  the  fiowers,  and,  when  the  heads  of  seed 
begin  to  change  from  a  green  to  a  brownish  color,  cut  them 
off,  spread  them  a  short  time,  as  directed  for  drying  the 
flowers,  and  pack  away  for  use. 

Use,  —  The  flowers  are  used  in  various  parts  of  £urope 
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for  flavoring    soups  and    stews,  and   are  much  esteemed. 
Though  often  grown  as  an  ornamental  plant,  the  flowers  are 
hut  little  used  in  this  country  for  culinary  purposes. 
The  varieties  are  as  follow : 


Flowers    single,  deep    orange-yellow,  high-      Common 

Orftii|(0*flow* 
flavored.     It  -  is   considered  the    best  variety         ered. 

for  cultivation. 


This  diflers  from  the  foregoing  in  the  paler   Iiemon-flow^ 
color  of  the  flowers,  which  are  also  less  aro- 
matic.    The  plants  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
Common  Orange-flowered. 

Of  the  same  color  with  the  first  named,  but  Double 

Onmce- 
with    fine,  large,  double    ornamental  flowers.        fiowering. 

The  petals  are  flat,  and  rest  in  an  imbricated  manner, 
one  on  the  other,  as  in  some  varieties  of  the  Anemone. 
It  is  more  productive,  but  less  aromatic,  than  the  Single- 
flowering. 

A  variety  of  the  second  named  sort,  with  J>oable 

">  Ijemon- 

double  flowers,  like  those  of  the  preceding.  flowering. 

To  raise  good  seeds  of  either  of  the  double-flowering 
kinds,  all  plants  producing  single  flowers  must  be  removed 
as  soon  as  their  character  is  known.  When  the  single  and 
double-flowering  plants  are  suffered  to  grow  together,  the 
latter  rapidly  deteriorate,  and  often  ultimately  become  sin- 
gle-flowering. 

This  variety  produces  numerous  small  flowers    a^dlnR,^» 
from  the  margin  of  the  calyx  of  the  large  cen-     **^gg|*^* 
tral  flowers.     It  is  quite  ornamental,  but  of  lit- 
tle value  as  an  esculent. 
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MARJORAM. 
Origanum. 

Commom  A  perennial  species,  with  a  shrubby,  four- 

ICftrjoruxi. 
obioahum  vcl-   sided   stem,  a   foot  and  a   half  high ;    leaves 

OARK. 

oval,  opposite ;  at  the  union  of  the  leaves  with 
the  stalk,  there  are  produced  several  smaller  'leaves,  which 
in  size  and  form  resemble  those  of  the  Common  Sweet  Mar- 
joram ;  the  flowers  are  pale  red,  or  flesh-colored,  and  pro- 
duced in  rounded,  terminal  spikes ;  the  plants  blossom  in 
July  and  August,  and  the  seeds  ripen  in  September. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  —  It  may  be  grown  from  seeds, 
but  is  generally  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  either  in 
spring  or  autumn.  Set  them  in  a  dry  and  warm  situation, 
in  rows  flfteen  inches  apart,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  seed-bed  in  April  or  May, 
and  the  seedlings  transplanted  to  rows,  as  directed  for  setting 
the  roots ;  or  they  may  be  sown  in  drills  flfleen  inches  apart, 
afterwards  thinning  out  the  young  plants  to  ten  inches  apart 
in  the  drills. 

There  is  a  variety  with  white  flowers,  and  another  with 
variegated  foliage. 

Use.  —  The  young  shoots,  cut  at  the  time  of  flowering  and 
dried  in  the  shade,  are  used  as  Sweet  Marjoram  for  season- 
ing soups  and  meats.     The  whole  plant  is  highly  aromatic. 

Sweet  Maijo-       Sweet   Marjoram  is   a  native  of  Portugal. 

ram. 
kkottbd  marjo-  Though  a  biennial,  it  is  always  treated  as  an 

HAM.     OBIOAMUM  ^ 

MAJOBASA.  annual,  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  to  with- 
stand the  winters  of  the  Middle  or  Northern  States  in  the 
open  ground.  The  plant  is  of  low  growth,  with  a  branch- 
ing stem,  and  oval  or  rounded  leaves.  The  flowers,  which 
appear  in  July  and  August,  are  of  a  purplish   color,  and 
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produced  in  compact  clusters,  or  heads,  resembling  knots ; 
whence  the  term  '^  Knotted  Marjoram  "  of  many  localities. 
The  seeds  are  brown,  exceedingly  small,  and  retain  their 
germinative  properties  three  years. 

Sowing  and  CultivcUion,  —  Sweet  Marjoram  is  raised  from 
seeds  sown  annually  in  April,  May,  or  June.  Its  propaga- 
tion, however,  is  generally  attended  with  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty, arising  from  the  exceeding  minuteness  of  the  seeds, 
and  the  liability  of  the  young  seedlings  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  sun  before  they  become  established.  The  seeds  are  sown 
in  drills  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  very  thinly  covered 
with  finely  pulverized  loam.  Coarse,  light  matting  is  often 
placed  over  the  bed  immediately  after  sowing,  to  facilitate 
vegetation,  and,  if  allowed  to  remain  until  the  plants  are 
well  up,  will  often  preserve  a  crop  which  would  otherwise 
be  destroyed. 

The  seeds  are  sometimes  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  and  the  plants 
set  out  in  May  or  June,  in  rows  twelve  inches  apart,  and  six 
inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Oathering.  —  The  plants,  when  in  flower  or  fully  de- 
veloped, are  cut  to  the  ground,  and,  for  winter  use,  are 
dried  and  preserved  as  other  pot-herbs. 

Use.  —  Sweet  Marjoram  is  highly  aromatic,  and  is  much 
used,  both  in  the  green  state  and  when  dried,  for  flavoring 
broths,  soups,  and  stuffings. 

A   perennial  species,  from  Sicily.     Stem   a    Pot  Maijo- 

raxn. 

foot   or   more    in    height,    branching;    leaves       obioahum 

^  OJIITBS. 

oval,  comparatively  smooth ;    the   flowers  are 
small,  of  a  purplish  color,  and  produced  in  spikes. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation.  —  The  species  is  propagated, 
and  the  crop  in  all  respects  should  be  treated,  as  directed  for 
Common  Marjoram.     The  properties  and  uses  of  the  plant 

85* 
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are  also  the  same.     Both,  however,  are  much  inferior  to  the 
Sweet  Marjoram  last  descrihed. 

"Winter  A  half-hardy  perennial,  from  the  south  of 

Sweet  Mario-  ^ 

ram.   Corb.    Europe.     Stem  eighteen  inches  high,  purplish  ; 

OHIOAKVM  HBIIA- 

CI.BOTICCM.  the  leaves  are  opposite,  oval,  rounded  at  the 
ends,  and  resemble  those  of  Sweet  Marjoram ;  the  flowers 
are  white,  and  are  put  forth  in  July  and  August,  in  spike- 
lets  about  two  inches  in  length ;  the  seeds  ripen  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  —  It  may  be  grown  from  seeds, 
but  is  generally  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  either  in 
the  spring  or  fall,  and  planting  the  divisions  ten  inches  apart, 
in  rows  eighteen  inches  asunder.  It  succeeds  best  in  dry 
localities,  and  requires  no  other  attention  than  to  have  the 
soil  kept  loose,  and  free  from  weeds. 

There  is  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves,  but  differing  in 
no  other  respect  from  the  foregoing. 

Use.  —  The  leaves  and  young  branches  are  used  in  soups, 
and  stuffing  for  meats,  and  should  be  cut  when  just  coming 
into  flower,  and  dried  in  the  shade. 


AROMATIC  NIGELLA. 
Four  Spices.    Allspice.    Black  Cumin.    Nigella  sativa. 

A  hardy,  annual  plant  from  the  East  Indies.  Stem  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high,  with  alternate,  sessile,  flnel/  divided 
leaves ;  the  flowers  are  large,  white,  variegated  with  blue ; 
the  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  a  roundish  capsule,  arc 
somewhat  triangular,  wrinkled,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
pungent,  aromatic  taste.  About  thirteen  thousand  are  con- 
tained in  an  ounce,  and  they  retain  their  vitality  three  years. 
There  is  a  species  cultivated,  the  seeds  of  which  are  black. 
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Soil  and  CultivcUion.  —  It  is  always  raised  from  seed,  and 
thrives  best  in  light,  warm  soil.  The  seed  may  be  sown  from 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May.  Pulverize  the 
Boil  well,  make  the  surface  smooth  and  even,  and  sow  in 
drills  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  about  half  an  inch 
deep.  AVTien  the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  thin  them  to 
five  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  During  the  summer, 
cultivate  in  the  usual  manner,  keeping  the  soil  loose,  and 
watering  occasionally  if  the  weather  be  dry ;  and  in  August 
or  September,  or  when  the  seed  ripens,  cut  oflP  the  pUints  at 
the  roots,  spread  them  in  an  airy  situation,  and,  when  suffi- 
ciently dried,  thresh  out;  after  which  spread  the  seed  a 
short  time,  to  evaporate  any  remaining  moisture,  and  they 
will  be  ready  for  use. 

Use.  —  The  seeds  have  a  warm,  aromatic  taste,  and  are 
employed  in  French  cookery,  under  the  name  of  qucUre  epices^ 
or  "  four  spices." 

PARSLEY. 
Apium  petroselinum. 

Parsley  is  a  hardy,  biennial  plant  from  Sardinia.  The 
leaves  of  the  first  year  are  all  radical,  compound,  rich,  deep 
green,  smooth,  and  shining.  When  fully  developed,  the 
plant  measures  three  or  four  feet  in  height ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  white,  in  terminal  umbels ;  the  seeds  are  ovoid,  some- 
what three-sided,  slightly  curved,  of  a  grayish-brown  color 
and  aromatic  taste.  Seven  thousand  are  contained  in  an 
ounce,  and  they  retain  their  vitality  three  years. 

Soil  and  Propagation.  —  Parsley  succeeds  best  in  rich, 
mellow  soil,  and  is  propagated  from  seeds  sown  annually ; 
an  ounce  of  seed  being  allowed  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
of  driU. 

Sowing,  —  As  the  seed  vegetates  slowly,  —  sometimes  re- 
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maining  in  the  earth  four  or  five  weeks  before  the  plants 
appear,  —  the  sowing  should  be  made  as  earlj  in  spring  as 
the  ground  is  in  working  condition.  Lay  out  the  bed  of  a 
size  corresponding  to  the  supply  required,  spade  it  deeply 
and  thoroughly,  level  the  surface  (making  it  fine  and  smooth), 
and  sow  the  seed  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  half  an 
inch  deep.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
thin  them  to  eight  or  ten  inches  apart,  being  careful,  in  the 
thinning,  to  leave  only  the  best  curled  plants. 

According  to  Lindley,  the  finest  curled  kinds  will  rapidly 
degenerate,  and  become  plain,  if  left  to  themselves ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  really  excellent  sorts  may  be  considerably 
improved  by  careful  cultivation. 

The  best  curled  Parsley  is  obtained  by  repeated  trans- 
plantings.  When  the  seedlings  are  two  inches  high,  they 
are  set  in  rows  ten  inches  apart,  and  six  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  In  about  four  weeks,  they  should  be  again  trans- 
planted to  where  they  are  to  remain,  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  fourteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  When  thus 
treated,  the  plants  become  remarkably  close,  of  a  regular, 
rosette-like  form,  and  often  entirely  cover  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  When  grown  for  competition  or  for  exhibition, 
this  process  of  transplanting  is  thrice,  and  often  four  times, 
repeated. 

Seed,  —  In  autumn,  select  two  or  three  of  the  finest  curled 
and  most  symmetrical  plants ;  allow  them  to  remain  un- 
plucked  ;  give  a  slight  protection  during  winter,  and  in  the 
following  summer  they  will  yield  abundantly.  Much  care  is 
requisite  in  keeping  the  varieties  true.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  curled  sorts.  The  seed-growers,  who 
value  their  stock  and  character,  select  the  best  and  finest 
curled  plants,   and   allow  no  others  to  flower  and  seed. 

• 

When  the  object  is  to  improve  a  variety,  but  few  seeds  are 
saved  from  a  plant,  and  in  some  cases  but  few  seeds  from  a 
head. 
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Use.  —  The  leaves  of  the  curled  varieties  afford  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  garnishes ;  they  are  also  used  for  flavoring 
soups  and  stews.  The  seeds  are  aromatic,  and  are  some- 
times used  as  a  substitute  for  the  leaves,  though  the  flavor  is 
much  less  agreeable. 

Varieties.  — 

A  fine,  dwarfish,  curled  variety,  long  culti-  BwarfChirled 

FoTBley. 
vated   in   Eneland.     In    some    gardens   it   is  cuklkd  parsley. 

°  *^  Button's  DwAsr 

grown  in  such  perfection  as  to  resemble  a  tuft  *Diiircu«i.«u.* 
of  finely  curled  green  moss. 

It  is  hardy,  and  slow  in  running  to  seed,  but  liable  to 
degenerate,  as  it  constantly  tends  to  increase  in  size,  and 
to  become  less  curled. 

From  the  Dwarf  Curled  Parsley,  by  judicious  cultivation 
and  a  careful  selection  of  plants  for  seed,  have  originated 
many  excellent  sorts  of  stronger  growth,  yet  retaining  its 
finely  curled  and  beautiful  leaves. 


A  fine,  curled  sort,  larirer  than  the  Dwarf      Mitohell'B 
'  ^       e  Matchless 

Curled,   and,    on    account  of    its    remarkable       Winter. 

Thomp, 

hardiness,  recommended   as    one  of  the  best 
for  winter  culture. 


The   leaves   of  this  variety  are  larse   and       Myatt's 

^  ®  TOple- 

spreadmg,  bright  green  above,  paler  beneath.       ouried. 

__  ,/»*.  .  1  /»!  11  Myatt's  Oah- 

When  true,  the  foliage  is  nearly  as  finely  curled  Mrri?"  exVra 
as  that  of  the  Dwarf,  though  the  plant  is  much      'wini>sob"' 


larger  and  stronger  in  its  habit. 


CUKLXD. 


The   leaves   of  this   sort  are  plain,  or  not    Plain  Pars- 

ley.    Thomp, 

curled,  and  the  plant  produces  them  in  greater    common  fam»- 
quantity  than  the  curled  sorts.    It  is  also  some- 
what hardier. 
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For  ma,ny  years  it  was  the  priDcipal  variety  ^rown  in  tbe 
gardens  of  this  country,  but  has  now  given  place  to  the 
curled  sorts,  which,  if  not  of  better  flavor,  are  generally 
preferred,  on  account  of  their  superior  excellence  for  gar- 
nishing. 

Bendle'B  A  variety  of  the  Dwarf  Curled,  of  larger 

Treble  G-ar-      .  "^  .  »  © 

n^binff.      size,    the    leaves  being    as  finely   curled   and 

equally  beautiful. 

Hamburg  or       A  variety  of  the  Common  Plain  Parsley, 
liorse-rooted       ,  , 

Ftrsley.      with  stronger  foliage.     Though  the  leaves  are 

ToBHip-BooTBD  sometimcs  used  in  the  manner  of  those  of  the 

Fakslby. 

Common  Parsley,  it  is  generally  cultivated  for 
its  fusiform,  fleshy  roots. 

To  obtain  these  of  good  size  and  quality,  the  soil  should 
not  be  too  rich,  but  deeply  and  thoroughly  trenched.  Sow 
the  seeds  in  April  or  May,  in  drills  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches 
apart,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep ;  and  when  the 
seedlings  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  thin  them  to  six  or 
eight  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Cultivate  during  the  season 
as  carrots  or  parsnips,  and  in  October  the  roots  will  have 
attained  their  growth,  and  be  suitable  for  use.  Take  them 
up  before  the  ground  closes,  cut  off  the  tops  within  an  inch 
or  two  of  the  crowns,  pack  in  earth  or  sand,  and  store  in  the 
cellar  for  winter. 

To  raise  Seeds,  —  Reset  a  few  roots  in  April,  two  feet 
apart ;  or  leave  a  few  plants  in  the  open  ground  during  the 
winter.  They  will  blossom  in  June  and  July,  and  ripen 
their  seeds  in  August. 

Use,  —  The  roots  are  eaten  boiled  as  carrots  or  parsnips. 
In  connection  with  the  leaves,  they  are  also  mixed  in  soups 
and  stews,  to  which  they  impart  a  pleasant,  aromatic  taste 
and  odor. 
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This   varietj   somewhat    resembles    Celery,     Naples  or 
and,  by  writers  on  gardeoing,  is  described  as  leaved  fan- 
a  hybrid  between  some  of  the  kinds  of  Celery     nbapolitak 
and   the  Large-rooted   or  Hamburg  Parsley.     ««tP'*""^- 
With  the  exception  of  their  larger  size,  the  leaves  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Common  Plain  Parsley. 

Use,  —  The  leaves  are  sometimes  employed  for  garnish- 
ing, but  are  generally  blanched,  and  served  as  Celery. 

Sowing  and  CuUivaiion,  —  The  plants  are  started  in  a  hot- 
bed in  March,  or  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  seed-bed  in  the 
open  ground  in  May.  When  the  seedlings  are  four  or  five 
inches  high,  transplant  to  trenches  two  feet  apart,  and  six  or 
eight  inches  deep,  setting  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the 
trenches ;  afterwards  gather  the  earth  gradually  about  the 
stems,  in  the  process  of  cultivation,  and  when  they  are 
sufficiently  grown  and  blanched,  harvest  and  preserve  as 
Celery. 

To  raise  Seeds.  —  Leave  two  or  three  plants  unblanched. 
They  should  be  eighteen  inches  asunder,  and  may  remain  in 
the  open  ground  during  winter.  They  will  flower,  and  yield 
a  plentiful  supply  of  seeds,  the  following  summer. 


PEPPERMINT. 
Mentha  piperita. 

Peppermint  is  a  hardy,  perennial  plant,  introduced  from 
Europe,  and  growing  naturally  in  considerable  abundance 
along  the  banks  of  small  streams,  and  in  rich,  wet  localities. 
Where  once  established,  it  spreads  rapidly,  and  will  remain 
a  long  period. 

Stem  smooth,  erect,  four-sided,  and  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  height;  leaves  opposite,  ovate,  pointed,  toothed  on  the 
margin ;  flowers  purplish,  or  violet-blue,  in  terminal  spikes ; 
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the  seeds  are  small,  brown,  or  blackish-brown,  and  retain 
their  vitality  four  years. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  —  It  may  be  grown  from  seeds ; 
but  this  method  of  propagation  is  rarely  practised,  as  it  is 
more  readily  increased  by  dividing  the  roots. 

The  agreeable  odor,  and  peculiar,  warm,  pleasant  flavor, 
of  the  leaves  are  well  known.  The  plant,  however,  is  little 
used  as  a  pot-herb,  but  is  principally  cultivated  for  distilla- 
tion. For  the  latter  purpose,  the  ground  is  ploughed  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  furrowed  in  one  direction,  as  for 
drill-planting  of  potatoes,  making  the  furrows  about  eighteen 
inches  apart.  The  best  roots  for  setting  are  those  of  a  year's 
growth,  and  an  acre  of  these  will  be  required  to  plant  ten 
acres  anew.  These  are  distributed  along  the  furrows  in  a 
continuous  line,  and  covered  sometimes  with  the  foot  as  the 
planter  drops  the  roots,  and  sometimes  by  drawing  the  earth 
over  them  with  a  hoe.  In  about  four  weeks,  the  plants  will 
be  well  established,  and  require  hoeing;  this  is  usually 
performed  three  times  during  the  season,  and  is  finished 
early  in  August. 

''  The  cutting  and  distilling  commence  about  the  25th  of 
August,  except  in  very  dry  seasons,  when  it  stands  two  or 
three  weeks  longer,  and  continues  until  the  Ist  of  October, 
during  which  period  the  plant  is  in  full  inflorescence,  and  the 
lower  leaves  begin  to  grow  sear.  It  is  raked  together  in 
small  heaps,  when  it  is  suffered  to  wilt  ten  or  twelve  hours, 
if  convenient. 

^'  The  next  year,  little  is  done  to  the  mint-field  but  to  cut 
and  distil  its  product.  During  this  (the  second)  year,  a  few 
weeds  make  their  appearance,  but  not  to  the  injury  of  the 
crop,  though  the  most  careful  of  the  mint-growers  go  through 
their  fields,  and  destroy  them  as  much  as  possible.  The 
second  crop  is  not  so  productive  as  the  first. 

^^  The  third  year,  little  labor  is  required  other  than  to  bar- 
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vest  and  distil  the  mint.  The  stem  is  coarser  than  before, 
and  the  leaves  still  less  abundant.  The  weeds  this  year 
abound,  and  are  not  removed  or  destroyed,  half  or  more  of 
the  product  of  the  field  often  being  weeds. 

'^  The  fourth  year,  the  field  is  ploughed  up  early  in  the 
spring ;  and  this  ^  renewing '  is  sometimes  done  every  third 
year. 

^^  The  fifth  year,  without  any  further  attention,  produces  a 
crop  equal  to  the  second ;  after  which  the  field  is  pastured 
and  reclaimed  for  other  crops. 

"The  first  year  produces  the  best  quality  of  oil,  the 
highest  yield  per  acre,  and  the  greatest  amount  to  the 
quantity  of  herbage."  —  F,  Steams, 


ROSEMARY. 
Rosmarinus  ofiicinalis. 

Rosemary  is  a  half-hardy,  shrubby  plant,  from  three  to  six 
feet  in  height.  The  leaves  vary  in  form  and  color  in  the 
different  varieties ;  the  flowers  are  small,  generally  blue,  and 
produced  in  axillary  clusters ;  the  seeds  are  brown,  or  black- 
ish-brown, and  retain  their  vitality  four  years. 

Propagation  and  Cultivaiion. — Like  most  aromatic  plants, 
Rosemary  requires  a  light,  dry  soil ;  and,  as  it  is  not  per- 
fectly hardy,  should  have  a  sheltered  situation.  The  Com- 
mon Green-leaved  and  the  Narrow-leaved  are  best  propa- 
gated by  seeds ;  but  the  variegated  sorts  are  propagated  only 
by  cuttings  or  by  dividing  the  roots.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
April,  in  a  small  nursery-bed,  and  the  seedlings,  when  two 
or  three  inches  high,  transplanted  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  and 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

When  propagated  by  cuttings,  they  should  be  taken  off  in 
May  or  June,  six  inches  long,  and  set  two  thirds  of  the 

36 
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length  in  the  earth,  in  a  moist,  shady  situation ;  when  well 
rooted,  transplant  as  directed  for  seedlings.  The  roots  maj 
be  divided  in  spring  or  autumn. 

Use.  —  It  is  sometimes  employed,  like  other  pot-herbs,  for 
flavoring  meats  and  soups.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
^^  eau  de  Cologne,"  and  its  flowers  and  calyxes  form  a  prin- 
cipal ingredient  in  the  distillation  of  "  Hungary  Water." 
Infusions  of  the*  leaves  are  made  in  some  drinks,  and  the 
young  stems  are  used  as  a  garnish. 

There  are  four-  varieties,  as  follow :  — 

Oommonor       Leaves  narrow,  rounded  at  the  ends, -^  the 
Oreen- 
leaved.         upper  and  under  surface  green ;  the  flowers  are 

comparatively  large,  and  deep-colored. 

The  plant  is  of  spreading  habit,  and  in  all  its  parts  is 

more    strongly   aromatic   than   the   Narrow-leaved.      It   is 

decidedly  the  best  sort  for  cultivation. 

Oold-Btrlped.  A  variety  of  the  Common  or  Green-leaved, 
with  foliage  striped,  or  variegated  with  yellow. 

This  and  the  Silver-leaved  are  generally  cultivated  as  orna- 
mental plants.  The  Gold-striped  is  much  the  hardier  sort, 
and  will  succeed  in  any  locality  where  the  Common  Green- 
leaved  is  cultivated. 

Narrow-  The  plants  of  this  variety  are  smaller  and 

xoavou. 

less  branched  than  those  of  the  Common  or 
Green-leaved,  and  are  also  less  fragrant;  the  leaves  are 
hoary  beneath,  and  the  flowers  are  smaller  and  of  a  paler 
color. 

It  is  used  in  all  the  forms  of  the  Common  or  Green-leaved, 
but  is  less  esteemed. 

l^TJd.  T^^^s  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Common  or 
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Green-leaved,  and  the  most  tender  of  all  the  sorts.  It  is 
principally  cultivated  for  its  variegated  foliage,  the  leaves 
being  striped,  or  variegated  with  white. 

Like  the  Grold-striped,  it  can  only  be  propagated  by  slips, 
or  by  dividing  the  roots,  and  must  be  well  protected  during 
winter. 


SAGE. 

Salvia. 


Sage  is  a  low-growing,  hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  originally 
from  the  south  of  Europe.  Stem  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to 
two  feet  high,  —  the  leaves  varying  in  form  and  color'  in  the 
different  species  and  varieties ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in 
spikes,  and  are  white,  blue,  red,  purple,  or  variegated ;  the 
seeds,  of  which  seven  thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce, 
are  round,  of  a  blackish-brown  color,  and  retain  their  power 
of  germination  three  years. 

Soil  and  PropagcUion,  —  Sage  thrives  best  in  light,  rich, 
loamy  soil.     Though  easily  grown  from  slips,  or  cuttings,  it 

« 

is,  in  this  country,  more  generally  propagated  from  seeds. 
These  may  be  sown  on  a  gentle  hot-bed  in  March,  and  the 
plants  set  in  the  open  ground  in  June,  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart,  and  a  foot  asunder  in  the  rows ;  or  the  seeds  may  be 
sown  in  April,  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  thinly,  in 
drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
deep.  When  the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  thin  them  to  a 
foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and,  if  needed,  form  fresh  rows  by 
resetting  the  plants  taken  up  in  thinning. 

If  grown  from  cuttings,  those  from  the  present  year's 
growth  succeed  best.  These  should  be  set  in  June.  Cut 
them  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  remove  the  lower  leaves, 
and  set  them  two  thirds  of  their  length  in  the  earth.  Water 
freely,  and  shade  or  protect  with  hand-glasses.     By  the  last 
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of  July,  or  first  of  August,  they  will  have  taken  root,  and 
may  be  removed  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  remain. 

It  may  also  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring 
or  autumn,  in  the  manner  of  other  hardy  shrubs. 

Oaihering  and  Use.  —  Sage  should  be  gathered  for  drying 
before  the  development  of  the  flowering-shoots ;  and,  when 
cultivated  for  its  leaves,  these  shoots  should  be  cut  out  as 
they  make  their  appearance.  When  thus  treated,  the  product 
is  largely  increased,  as  the  leaves  are  put  forth  in  much 
greater  numbers,  and  attain  a  larger  size. 

It  is  sometimes  treated  as  an  annual,  the  seeds  being 
sown  in  April,  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
cut  to*  the  ground  when  they  have  made  sufficient  growth 
for  use. 

The  leaves  are  employed,  both  in  a  green  and  dried  state, 
for  seasoning  stuffings,  meats,  stews,  and  soups.  Sage  is 
also  used  for  flavoring  cheese,  and,  in  the  form  of  a  decoction, 
is  sometimes  employed  for  medical  purposes. 

Species  and  Varieties.  — 

Broad-  Stems  shrubby,  less  erect  and  more  downy 

leaved  (Sreen  "^  "^ 

Sase.        than  those  of  the  succeeding  species ;  the  leaves 

are  comparatively  large,  broad,  heart-shaped, 
woolly,  toothed  on  the  margin,  and  produced  on  long  foot- 
stalks, —  those  of  the  flower-stalks  are  oblong,  sessile,  and 
nearly  entire  on  the  borders  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  pale  blue, 
and  much  less  abundant  than  those  of  the  Common  Sage. 

It  is  rarely  employed  in  cookery,  but  for  medical  par- 
poses  is  considered  more  efficacious  than  any  other  species 
or  variety. 


OOTunon  or       This  is  the  Common  Sage  of  the  garden,  and 
Bed-leaved* 
pvBPLv-Top.      with  the  Green-leaved,  which   is  but  a  sub- 

Bkd-top.  Salvia 

orFicixALii.     variety,  the  most   esteemed  for  culinary  pur^ 
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poses.  The  young  stalks,  the  leaf-stems,  and  the  ribs  and 
nerves  of  the  leaves,  are  purple ;  the  young  leaves  are  also 
sometimes  tinged  with  the  same  color,  but  generally  change 
by  age  to  clear  green. 

The  Red-leaved  is  generally  regarded  as  possessing  a 
higher  flavor  than  the  Green-leaved,  and  is  preferred  for 
cultivation ;  though  the  difference,  if  any  really  exists,  is 
quite  unimportant.  The  productiveness  of  the  varieties  is 
nearly  the  same.  The  leaves  of  the  Green  Sage  are  larger 
than  those  of  the  Red,  but  the  latter  produces  them  in 
greater  numbers. 

A  variety  of  the  preceding ;  the  young  shoots,        Oreen- 

leaved* 
the  leaf-stalks,  and  the  ribs  and  nerves  of  the      obbbv-top. 

leaves,  being  green. 

There  appears  to  be  little  permanency  in  the  characters  by 
which  the  varieties  are  distinguished.  Both  possess  like 
properties,  and  are  equally  worthy  of  cultivation.  From  seeds 
of  either  of  the  sorts,  plants  answering  to  the  description  of 
the  Red-leaved  and  Green-leaved  would  probably  be  pro- 
duced, with  almost  every  intermediate  shade  of  color. 

Leaves  narrow,  hoary,  toothed  towards  the      Narrow- 
leaved  Qreen 
base ;    the   spikes   of  flowers    are    long,   and    Saffo-   a/k//. 

BaOB  or  ViBTOB. 

nearly  leafless;  flowers  deep  blue;  the  seeds 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Red-leaved,  and  produced  four 
together  in  an  open  calyx.  Compared  with  the  Common 
Red-leaved  or  Green-leaved,  the  leaves  are  much  narrower, 
the  spikes  longer  and  less  leafy,  and  the  flowers  smaller  and 
of  a  deeper  color. 

The  variety  is  mild  flavored,  and  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
the  sorts  for  use  in  a  crude  state,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
for  decoctions. 

86* 
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^^  At  one  period,  the  Dutch  carried  on  a  profitable  trade 
with  the  Chinese  by  procuring  the  leaves  of  this  species 
from  the  south  of  France,  drying  them  in  imitation  of  tea, 
and  shipping  the  article  to  China,  where,  for  each  pound  of 
sage,  four  pounds  of  tea  were  received  in  exchange."  — 
McInU 

Variegated^         A    sub-variety    of    the   Green-leaved,  with 

leaved 
Ghreen  Sage,     variegated  foliage.     It  is  not  reproduced  from 

seeds,  and  must  be  propagated  by  slips  or  by  dividing  the 

roots. 

Variegated-         This   is   but   an    accidental    variety   of  the 
leaved  Bed 

Sage.  Common   Red-leaved   Sage,  differing  only  in 

its  variegated  foliage.     It  can  be  propagated  only  by  cut- 
tings or  by  a  division  of  the  roots. 


SAVORY. 
Satuijea. 
The  cultivated  species  are  as  follow:  — 

Headed  8a-         A   perennial  plant,  with   a  rigid,   angular, 
vory. 

satubjka  capi-  branching  stem  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The 
leaves  are  firm,  pointed,  and,  when  bruised, 
emit  a  strong,  pleasant,  mint-like  odor;  the  flowers  are 
white,  and  are  produced  in  terminal,  globular  heads ;  the 
seeds  are  quite  small,  of  a  deep  brownish  color,  and  retain 
their  vitality  three  years. 

It  may  be  propagated  from  seeds  or  by  dividing  the  roots, 
the  latter  method,  however,  being  generally  practised.  The 
young  shoots  are  used  in  all  the  forms  of  Summer 
Savory. 
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A   shrub-like,   perennial    species,   cultivated   Shrubby  Sa- 
in  the  same   manner   as  the  Winter  Savory.    sxTURjeA  vimi- 
The  plant  has  the  pleasant,  mist-like  odor  of 
the    species    first   described,    but   is    little    used   either   in 
cookery  or  medicine. 

An  annual  species,  from  the  south  of  Europe.  Summer  Sa- 
Stem  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  erect,  rather  satumba  nos- 
slender,  and  producing  its  branches  in  pairs ; 
the  leaves  are  opposite,  narrow,  rigid,  with  a  pleasant  odor, 
and  warm,  aromatic  taste ;  the  flowers  are  pale  pink,  or 
flesh-colored,  and  are  produced  at  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  plant,  each  stem  supporting 
two  flowers ;  the  seeds  are  quite  small,  deep  brown,  and 
retain  their  vitality  two  or  three  years. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation.  —  Summer  Savory  is  always 
raised  from  seeds,  sown  annually  in  April  or  May.  It 
thrives  best  in  light,  mellow  soil,  and  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  shallow  drills  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  apart. 
When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  thin  them 
to  five  or  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  cultivate  in 
the  usual  manner  during  the  summer. 

When  the  plants  have  commenced  flowering,  they  should 
be  cut  to  the  ground,  tied  in  small  bunches,  and  dried  in  an 
airy,  shady  situation. 

For  early  use,  the  seeds  are  sometimes  sown  in  a  hot-bed 
on  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards  transplanted 
to  the  open  ground  in  rows,  as  directed  for  sowing. 

Use,  —  The  aromatic  tops  of  the  plant  are  used,  green  or 
dried,  in  stuffing  meats  and  fowl.  They  are  also  mixed  in 
salads,  and  sometimes  boiled  with  peas  and  beans.  It  is 
sold  in  considerable  quantities,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  in 
A  dried  and  pulverized  state,  packed  in  hermetically  sealed 
bottles  or  boxes. 
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'Winter  BaTo-       A  hardy,  evergreen  shrub,  with  a  low,  branch- 

batirjba  MON.    ins  stem  about  a  foot  in  height.     The  leaves 
xAjiA.  ^  .  ?       . 

are  opposite,  narrow,  and  rigid,  like  those  of 

the  preceding  species ;    the  flowers  resemble   tliose   of  the 

Summer  Savory,  but  are  larger  and  of  a  paler  color ;  the 

seeds,  which  ripen  in  autumn,  are  small,  dark  brown,  and 

retain  their  vitality  three  years. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  —  It  may  be  raised  from  seed, 
or  increased  by  a  division  of  the  roots.  The  seeds  are  sown 
in  April  or  May,  in  shallow  drills,  fifleen  inches  apart ;  and 
the  roots  may  be  divided  in  spring  or  autumn.  The  plants 
should  be  set  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  to  which  distance 
the  seedlings  should  also  be  thinned  as  soon  as  they  are 
well  up. 

Aflter  they  are  established,  the  shrubs  are  treated  as  sage, 
—  trimmed  in  September  or  October,  and  replanted  once  in 
three  or  four  years. 

Use,  —  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  Summer  Sa- 
vory. The  leaves  and  tender  parts  of  the  young  branches 
are  mixed  in  salads ;  they  are  also  boiled  with  peas  and 
beans ;  and,  when  dried  and  powdered,  are  used  in  stuff- 
ings for  meats  and  fowl. 


SPEARMINT. 

Green  Mint.    Mentha  viridis. 

A  hardy,  perennial  plant,  introduced  from  Europe,  and 
generally  cultivated  in  gardens,  but  growing  naturally  in 
considerable  abundance  about  springs  of  water,  and  in  rich, 
wet  localities.  The  stem  is  erect,  four-sided,  smooth,  and 
two  feet  or  more  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  in  pairs, 
stemless,  toothed  on  the  margin,  and  sharply  pointed;  the 
flowers  are  purple,  and  are  produced  in  August,  in  long. 
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slender,  terminal  spikes ;  the  seeds  are  small,  oblong,  of  a 
brown  color,  and  retain  their  vitality  five  years.  They  are 
generally  few  in  number,  as  most  of  the  flowers  are  abor- 
tive. 

Soil,  Propagation,  and  Culture,  —  It  may  be  grown  froi^ 
seed,  but  is  best  propagated  by  a  division  of  the  roots,  which 
are  long  and  creeping,  and  readily  establish  themselves 
wherever  they  are  planted.  Spearmint  thrives  best  in  rich, 
moist  soil,  but  may  be  grown  in  any  good  garden  loam. 
The  roots  may  be  set  either  in  the  autumn  or  spring. 

Where  large  quantities  are  required  for  marketing  in  the 
green  state,  or  when  grown  for  distillation,  lay  out  the  land 
in  beds  three  or  four  feet  in  width,  and  make  the  drills  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  and  a  foot  apart.  Having  divided  the 
roots  into  convenient  pieces,  spread  them  thinly  along  the 
drills,  and  earth  them  over  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
bed.  Thus  treated,  the  plants  will  soon  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  may  be  gathered  for  use  in  August  and  September. 
Just  before  severe  weather,  give  the  beds  a  slight  dressing 
of  rich  soil,  and  the  ensuing  season  the  plants  will  entirely 
occupy  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

TJse,  —  Mint  is  sometimes  mixed  in  salads,  and  is  used 
for  flavoring  soups  of  all  descriptions.  It  is  often  boiled 
with  green  peas,  and,  with  the  addition  of  sugar  and  vine- 
gar, forms  a  much  esteemed  relish  for  roasted  lamb.  It  has 
also  much  reputed  efficacy  as  a  medicinal  plant. 

A  variety  with  curled  foliage.     It  is  a  good  ,    Curled- 

^  ^  °  ,        ®    .     leaved  Spear- 

sort  for   garnishing,   but,  for  general   use,  is         mint. 

inferior  to  the  Common  or  Plain-leaved  species  before  de- 
scribed.    Propagated  by  dividing  the  roots. 
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TANSY. 

Tanacetum  >nilgare. 

Tansy  is  a  hardy,  perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  naturalized 
from  Europe,  and  abundant  by  road-sides  and  in  waste 
places.  The  stem  is  from  two  to  three  feet  high  ;  the  leaves 
are  finely  cut  and  divided,  twice  toothed  on  the  margin,  and 
of  a  rich,  deep  green  color ;  flowers  in  corymbs,  deep  yellow, 
and  produced  in  great  abundance ;  the  seeds  are  small,  of  a 
brownish  color,  and  retain  their  vitality  three  years. 
'  SoU  and  Cultivation,  —  Tansy  may  be  grown  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation,  and  is  propagated  from  seeds  or  by 
dividing  the  roots,  the  latter  method  being  generally  prac- 
tised. In  doing  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  a  few 
established  plants,  divide  them  into  small  pieces  or  collections 
of  roots,  and  set  them  six  inches  apart,  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder,  or  in  hills  two  feet  apart  in  each  direction.  They 
will  soon  become  established,  and,  if  not  disturbed,  will  com- 
pletely occupy  the  ground.  In  most  places  when  once  intro- 
duced, it  is  liable  to  become  troublesome,  as  the  roots  not 
only  spread  rapidly,  but  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
eradicated  with  difliculty. 

When  cultivated  for  its  leaves,  the  flowering-shoots  should 
be  cut  off  as  they  make  their  appearance.  It  is  but  little 
used,  and  a  plant  or  two  will  afford  an  abundant  supply. 

Use,  —  The  leaves  have  a  strong,  peculiar,  aromatic  odor, 
and  a  bitter  taste.  They  were  formerly  employed  to  give 
color  and  flavor  to  various  dishes,  but  are  now  rarely  used 
in  culinary  preparations.  The  plant  possesses  the  tonic  and 
stomachic  properties  common  to  bitter  herbs. 

There  are  three  cultivated  varieties,  as  follow :  — 

Tansy.  This  differs  from  the  Common  Tansy  in  the 

taitacbtuii  vul-  frilled  or  curled  character  of  the  leaves,  which 

OAU,  TAB.  CKIS>  ' 
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have  some  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  the  finer  kinds  of 
Curled  Cress  or  Parsley.  They  are  of  a  rich  green  color, 
and  are  sometimes  employed  for  garnishing.  In  the  habit 
of  the  plant,  color  of  the  flowers,  odor  and  flavor  of  the 
leaves,  the  variety  difiers  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  Common 
Tansy.  It  is  more  beautiful  than  the  last  named,  and,  in  all 
respects,  much  more  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Propagated  only  by  dividing  the  roots. 

Leaves  larger  than  those  of  any  other  vari-  Iiarge-leaved 

Tansy, 
ety,  but  much   less  fragrant.      It  is  of  little 

value,  and  rarely  cultivated. 

A  variety  with   variegated   foliage.      Aside     Varleisated- 

leav6d. 

from  the  peculiar  color  of  the  leaves,  the  plant 
difiers  in  no  respect  from  the  Common  Tansy ;  it  grows  to 
the  same  height,  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  color,  and  the 
leaves  have  the  same  taste  and  odor. 

It  must  be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  as  the  varie- 
gated character  of  the  foliage  is  not  reproduced  from  seeds. 


THYME. 

lliymus. 

Two  species  of  Thyme  are  cultivated  for  culinary  pur- 
poses—  the  Common  Garden  Th3nme  (T.  vulgaris)  and  the 
I^mon  or  Evergreen  Thyme  {T.  citriodorus) . 

They  are  hardy,  perennial  plants,  of  a  shrubby  character, 
and  comparatively  low  growth.  They  are  propagated  from 
seeds  and  by  dividing  the  roots,  but  the  finest  plants  are  pro- 
duced from  seeds. 

Of  the  Common  Garden  Thyme  there  are  three  varie- 
ties 2  — 
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Broai-  The  Broad-leaved  Thyme  is  more  cultivated 

leaved. 

in  this  country  than  anj  other  species  or  vari- 
ety. The  stem  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  shrubby,  of  a 
brownish-red  color,  and  much  branched ;  the  leaves  are 
small,  narrow,  green  above,  and  whitish  beneath,  flowers 
purple,  in  terminal  spikes  ;  the  seeds  are  black,  and  exceed- 
ingly small.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  are  contained 
in  an  ounce,  and  they  retain  their  vitality  two  years. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation,  —  When  propagated  by  seeds, 
they  are  sown  in  April  or  May,  thinly,  in  shallow  drills  ten 
or  twelve  inches  apart.  When  the  plants  are  up,  they  should 
be  carefully  cleared  of  weeds,  and  thinned  to  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart,  that  they  may  have  space  for  development. 
They  may  be  cut  for  use  as  soon  as  they  have  made  sufficient 
growth  ;  but,  for  drying,  the  stalks  are  gathered  as  they  come 
into  flower. 

If  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  the  old  plants  should 
be  taken  up  in  April,  and  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  the 
roots  and  tops  will  admit.  They  are  then  transplanted  about 
ten  inches  apart,  in  beds  of  rich,  light  earth,  and,  if  the 
weather  be  dry,  watered  till  they  are  well  established.  They 
may  be  cut  for  use  in  August  and  September. 

Use.  — The  leaves  have  an  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  and 
are  used  for  flavoring  soups,  stuffings,  and  sauces. 

Nanrow-  The  stalks  of  this  variety  are  shorter  than 

leaved.  Mitt,  "^ 

those  of  the  Broad-leaved  ;  the  leaves  also  are 
longer,  narrower,  and  more  sharply  pointed ;  and  the  flowers 
are  larger. 

It  is  propagated,  cultivated,  and  used  as  the  Broad- 
leaved. 

Variegated-         A  sub-variety  of  the  Broad-leaved,  with  vari- 

jiea*  eci. 

egated  foliage.     It  is  generally  cultivated  as  an 
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orDamenUd  plant,  and  is  propagated  onlj  by  dividing  the 
roots,  as  directed  for  the  Broad-leaved. 

A  low,  everin*een  shrub,  with  a  somewhat       Leinon 
trailing  stem,  rarely  rising  more  than  six  or    Tumua  citki. 
eight  inches  high.     It  is  i-eadily  distinguished 
from  the  Common  or  Broad-leaved  by  the  soft,  pleasant, 
lemon-like  odor  of  the  young  shoots  and  leaves. 

It  is  used  for  flavoring  various  dishes,  and  by  some  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  Broad-leaved. 

The  species  is  propagated  from  seeds  by  dividing  the  roots, 
and  by  layers  and  cuttings.  Seedling  plants,  however,  are 
said  to  vary  in  fragrance  ;  and,  when  a  choice  stock  can  be 
obtained,  it  is  better  to  propagate  by  dividing  the  plants. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
LEGUMINOUS    PLANTS. 

AmcTUiui  OBideu-bean.  Asp&ragui-bciu.  Limi  Bcbu.  Scailet-ranncr. 
Sien.  Chick-pu.  Cblckling  Vetch.  Engliih  Bean.  J>puk  Pra. 
LcdUL    Lupine.    Fes.    P«i-nut.    Vetch,  oi  Tare.    Wioged  Pe*. 

AMERICAN    GARDEN-BEAN. 
French  Beim.    Kidney  Been.    Haricot,  of  the  French.    Fhueoliu 

^ITH  the  French  or  Kidney  Bean  of  Englaad 
f    and  Fraace,  the  Common  Garden-bean  of 
^    the  United  States  is  identical,  but  is  quite 
W    distinct  from   the   English   or  Gnrden-bcan 
of  Freoch  and  English  catalogues. 
The  American  Garden-boan  is  a  tender,  annual  plant  from 
the  East  ladies,  with  a  dwarfish  or  climbing  stem  and  trifo- 
liate leaves.     The  flowers  are  variable  in  color,  and  produced 
in  loose  clusters ;  the  seeds  are  produced  in  long,  flattened, 
or  cylindrical,  bivalved   pods,  and  differ.  In  a  remarkable 
degree,  in  their  size,  form,  and  color.     Their  gcrminative 
powers  are  retained  three  or  four  years. 

As  catalogued  by  seedsmen,  the  varieties  are  divided  into 
two  classes  —  the  Dwarfs,  and  the  Pole  or  Running  sorts. 
Dxvarft.  —  The  plants  of  this  class  vary  fVom  a  foot  to  two 
feet  in  height.  Tbey  require  no  slakes  or  poles  for  their 
eupport,  and  are  grown  in  hills  or  drills,  as  may  suit  the 
taete  or  convenience  of  the  cullivalor. 
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All  of  the  varieties  are  comparatively  tender,  and  should 
not  be  planted  before  settled,  mild  weather.  They  succeed 
best  in  warm,  light  soil,  but  will  flourish  in  almost  any  soil 
or  situation,  unless  it  be  shaded  or  very  wet. 

When  planted  in  drills,  they  are  made  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  inches  apart,  and  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
depth.  The  seeds  are  planted  from  three  to  six  inches 
apart ;  the  distance  in  the  drills,  as  well  as  the  space  between 
the  drills,  being  regulated  by  the  habit  of  the  variety  cul- 
tivated. 

If  planted  in  hills,  they  should  be  three  feet  apart  in  one 
direction,  and  about  two  feet  in  the  opposite.  If  the  variety 
under  cultivation  is  large  and  vigorous,  four  or  five  plants 
may  be  allowed  to  a  hill ;  if  of  an  opposite  character,  allow 
twice  this  number. 

To  raise  Seed,  —  Leave  a  row  or  a  few  hills  entirely  un- 
pluckcd.  Seed  is  of  little  value  when  saved  at  the  end  of 
the  season  from  a  few  scattered  pods  accidentally  lell  to  ripen 
on  plants  that  have  been  plucked  from  time  to  time  for  the 
table. 

Varieties,  — 

A  half-dwai*f,  French  variety.  Plant  strong  Bacnolei. 
and  vigorous,  with  remarkably  large,  deep  green  foliage ; 
flowers  bright  lilac ;  the  pods  are  straight,  seven  inches  long, 
half  an  inch  wide,  streaked  and  spotted  with  purple  when 
sufficiently  grown  for  shelling  in  their  green  state,  nankeen- 
yellow  when  fully  ripe,  and  contain  six  seeds,  which  are 
nearly  straight,  rounded  at  the  ends,  a  little  flattened  on 
the  sides,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  thick,  and  of  a  violet-black  color,  variegated  or  marbled 
with  drab. 

About  sixteen  hundred  beans  are  contained  in  a  quart; 
and,  as  the  plants  are  vigorous  growers,  this  amount  of  seed 
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will  be  sufficient  for  three  hundred  feet  of  drill,  or  for  nearly 
three  hundred  hills.  If  planted  in  drills,  they  should  be 
made  twenty  inches  apart,  and  two  plants  allowed  to  a  linear 
foot. 

The  variety  is  not  early,  and  requires  the  entire  season  for 
its  full  perfection.  When  sown  as  soon  as  the  weather  is 
suitable,  the  plant  will  blossom  in  about  seven  weeks.  In 
sixty  days,  pods  may  be  phicked  for  use  ;  and  the  crop  will 
be  ready  for  harvesting  in  fifteen  weeks  from  the  time  of 
planting.  For  its  green  pods  the  seeds  may  be  planted  until 
the  middle  of  July. 

The  Bagnolet  is  of  little  value  as  a  shelled-bean,  either 
green  or  ripe.  As  a  string-bean,  it  is  deservedly  considered 
one  of  tlie  best.  The  pods  are  pi*oduced  in  great  abundance, 
and  are  not  only  tender,  succulent,  and  well  flavored,  but 
remain  long  on  the  plants  before  they  become  tough  and 
unfit  for  use.  If  the  pods  are  plucked  as  they  attain  a 
suitable  size,  new  pods  will  rapidly  succeed,  and  the  plants 
will  afford  a  continued  supply  for  several  weeks. 

Blaok-eyed         Plant   fifleen   inches   hi«;h,   less    strong;   and 
China.  ,  o   i  o 

vigorous  than  that  of  the  Common  Red-eyed 
China ;  the  flowers  are  white ;  the  pods  are  comparatively 
short,  usually  about  five  inches  long,  green  and  straight 
while  young,  straw-yellow  when  sufficiently  advanced  for 
shelling,  yellow,  thick,  hard,  and  parchment-like  when  ripe, 
and  contain  five  or  six  seeds,  —  these  are  white,  spotted  and 
marked  about  the  eye  with  black,  of  an  oblong  form,  usually 
rounded,  but  sometimes  shortened  at  the  ends,  slightly  com- 
pressed on  the  sides,  and  measure  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 

A  quart  contains  fifteen  hundred  beans,  and  will  plant  a 
drill,  or  row,  of  two  hundred  feet,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty- 
hills. 
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The  variety  is  early.  Sown  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  the  plants  blossomed  in  six  weeks,  produced  pods  for 
the  table  in  seven  weeks,  pods  for  shelliDg  in  ten  weeks,  and 
ripened  in  eighty-seven  days.  It  yields  well,  ripens  off  at 
once,  and,  on  account  of  the  thick,  parchment-like  character 
of  the  pods,  suffers  much  less  from  wet  and  unfavorable  sea- 
sons than  many  other  sorts. 

As  a  string-bean,  it  is  of  fair  quality,  good  when  shelled 
in  the  green  state,  and  farinaceous  and  mild  flavored  when 
ripe. 

A  half-dwarf  variety,  growing  from  two  to  Blue  Pod. 
three  feet  high,  with  a  branching  stem,  deep  green  foliage, 
and  white  flowers.  The  pods  are  five  inches  long,  pale 
green  while  young,  light  yellow  as  the  season  of  maturity 
approaches,  cream-white  when  fully  ripe,  and  contain  ^vq 
or  six  seeds. 

Its  season  is  intermediate.  The  plants  blossomed  in 
seven  weeks,  afforded  pods  for  stringing  in  eight  weeks, 
green  beans  in  ten  or  eleven  weeks,  and  ripened  in  ninety- 
seven  days  from  the  time  of  sowing.  It  is  a  week  earlier 
than  the  White  Marrow,  and  ten  days  in  advance  of  the 
Pea-bean.  Plantings  may  be  made  as  late  as  the  last  week 
in  June,  which  will  yield  pods  for  the  table  in  seven  weeks, 
and  ripen  the  middle  of  September,  or  in  about  twelve 
weeks. 

The  ripe  seed  is  white,  oblong,  flattened,  rounded  on  the 
back,  often  squarely  or  angularly  shortened  at  the  ends,  half 
an  inch  long,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Twenty-seven 
hundred  will  measure  a  quart. 

It  is  a  field  rather  than  a  garden  variety,  though  the  green 
pods  are  tender  and  well  flavored.  If  planted  in  drills  two 
feet  apart,  five  pecks  of  seed  will  be  required  for  an  acre  ;  or 
four  pecks  for  the  same  quantity  of  ground,  if  the  rows  are 

37* 
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two  feet  and  a  half  apart.  If  planted  in  hills,  six  or  eight 
seeds  should  be  put  in  each,  and,  if  the  hills  are  three  feet 
apart,  twelve  quarts  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre. 

The  Blue  Pod  is  the  earliest  of  the  ^cld  varieties ;  more 
prolific,  more  generally  cultivated,  and  more  abundant  iu  the 
market,  than  either  the  Pea-bean  or  the  White  Marrow.  It 
is,  however,  much  less  esteemed,  and,  even  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  is  generally  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

On  account  of  its  precocity,  it  is  well  suited  for  planting  in 
fields  of  corn,  when  the  crop  may  have  been  partially  de- 
stroyed by  birds  or  insects,  and  the  season  has  too  far 
advanced  to  admit  of  a  replanting  of  corn.  In  field  culture. 
Blue-pod  beans  are  planted  till  the  25th  of  June. 

Canada  Tel-  The  plants  of  this  variety  are  from  fourteen 
boohdamkricaw  to  sixtccu  iuchcs  high,  and  of  medium  strength 

KiDKKY.    Law.  ^  '^   J  ^ 

and  vigor ;  flowers  lilac-purple ;  the  pods  are 
five  inches  long,  nearly  straight,  green  while  young,  yellow 
at  maturity,  and  contain  from  four  to  six  seeds. 

Season  intermediate.  If  sown  early,  the  plants  will  blos- 
som in  six  or  seven  weeks,  supply  the  table  with  pods  in 
eight  weeks,  green  shelled  beans  in  ten  weeks,  and  ripen  off 
in  ninety  days.  When  planted  after  settled  warm  weather, 
the  variety  grows  rapidly,  and  ripens  quickly ;  blossoming  in 
less  than  six  weeks,  and  ripening  in  seventy  days,  from  the 
time  of  planting.  For  green  shelled  beans,  the  seeds  may  be 
planted  till  the  middle  of  July. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  of  an  ovoid  or  rounded  form,  and 
measure  half  an  inch  in  length  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  They  are  of  a  yellowish-drab  color,  with  a  nar- 
row, reddish-brown  line  about  the  eye ;  the  drab  changing, 
by  age,  to  dull  nankeen-yellow.  About  seventeen  hundred 
are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  this  amount  of  seeds  will  plant 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  drill,  or  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  hills. 
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The  variety  is  quite  productive,  and  excellent  as  a  shelled- 
bean,  green  or  dry.  The  young  pods  are  not  so  tender  as 
those  of  many  other  sorts,  and  are  but  little  used. 

Plant  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  high,  sturdy       Ohilion. 
and  vigorous,  with    large,   deep   green,   wrinkled  foliage ; 
flowers  pale  lilac ;  the  pods  are  five  inches  and  a  half  long, 
slightly   curved,   pale   green   while  young,   yellowish-white 
when  ripe,  and  contain  five  seeds. 

Planted  early  in  the  season,  the  variety  blossomed  in  seven 
weeks,  yielded  pods  for  the  table  in  about  eight  weeks,  and 
ripened  in  a  hundred  days,  from  the  time  of  planting. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  of  a  clear,  bright  pink,  or  rose  color, 
gradually  becoming  duller  and  darker  from  the  time  of  har- 
vesting. They  are  kidney-shaped,  a  little  flattened,  and  of 
large  size  ;  generally  measuring  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will  be  sufficient  for  planting 
a  row,  or  drill,  of  two  hundred  feet,  or  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hills. 

The  variety  is  healthy  and  productive ;  much  esteemed 
for  the  tender,  pulpy  character  of  the  young  pods,  and 
worthy  of  cultivation  for  the  large  size  and  good  quality  of 
the  beans,  which,  either  in  the  green  or  ripe  state,  are  quite 
&rinaeeoas  and  mild  flavored. 

Height  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches ;  flowers  Oresoent- 
white,  —  the  upper  petals  slightly  stained  with  half  mooit. 
red  ;  the  pods  are  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  pale  green  and 
somewhat  curved  when  young,  yellowish-white  when  fully 
ripe,  and  contain  five  seeds. 

Season  intermediate.  K  planted  early,  the  variety  will 
blossom  in  seven  weeks,  yield  pods  for  stringing  in  eight 
weeks,  supply  the  table  with  green  beans  in  eleven  weeks, 
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and  ripen  in  about  ninety  days.  When  planted  and  grown 
under  the  influence  of  summer  weather,  pods  may  be  plucked 
for  the  table  in  fifly  days,  and  the  crop  will  ripen  in  about 
twelve  weeks. 

The  beans,  when  ripe,  arc  white,  with  a  large,  rose-red 
patch  about  the  eye,  the  colored  portion  of  the  surface  being 
striped  and  marked  with  brownish-red.  The  fine  rose-red 
changes  by  age  to  a  brownish-red,  and  the  red  streaks  and 
markings  become  relatively  duller  and  darker ;  they  are 
somewhat  kidney-shaped,  and  measure  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  in  length  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A 
quart  contains  nearly  thirteen  hundred  seeds,  and  will  plant 
a  hundred  and  fifty  hills,  or  a  row  of  two  hundred  feet. 

The  variety  yields  well,  and  the  green  pods  are  tender  and 
well  flavored.  It  is,  however,  generally  cultivated  for  its 
seeds,  which  are  of  large  size  and  excellent  quality,  whether 
used  in  a  green  or  ripe  state. 

Prab  Tarn-  Plant  eis:hteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  heisrht, 

Pico.  ,     .       °  °     ' 

producmg  slender,  barren  runners  in  the  manner 

of  the  Turtle  Soup  and  Newington  Wonder,  to  which  class 

the  variety  evidently  belongs. 

The  flowers  are  purple ;  the  pods  are  five  inches  long, 
green  while  young,  brownish-yellow  when  ripe,  and  contain 
from  six  to  eight  seeds,  which,  with  the  exception  of  their 
light  drab  color,  resemble  those  of  the  Turtle  Soup. 

Planted  May  20th ;  the  variety  blossomed  July  12th,  and 
was  ready  for  harvesting  August  20th. 

The  Drab  Tampico  is  very  productive,  and  the  young 
pods  are  tender  and  excellent  for  the  table.  The  green 
seeds  are  of  little  value,  but  the  ripe  beans  may  be  used  ia 
all  the  forms  of  the  Turtle  Soup  and  Newington  Wonder. 

Bun-oolored.       Plant  of  vigorous,  branching  habit,  sixteen 
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inches  in  height,  with  broad,  deep  green  foliage  and  purplish- 
white  flowers  ;  the  pods  are  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  half 
an  inch  broad,  green  and  nearly  straight  while  young,  yellow 
and  slender  when  fully  ripe,  and  contain  five  or  six  beans. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  dun-colored  or  dark  drab,  usually  with 
a  greenish  line  encircling  the  eye,  kidney-shaped,  five  eighths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  A 
quart  contains  about  seventeen  hundred  beans,  and  will  plant 
a  row  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  or  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  hills. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  dwarf  varieties.  The 
plants  blossomed  in  six  weeks,  produced  young  pods  in  seven 
weeks,  and  ripened  in  eighty-five  days,  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  Planted  after  settled  warm  weather,  pods  were 
gathered  for  use  in  six  weeks ;  and  for  these  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  until  the  1st  of  August. 

As  a  shelled-bean,  green  or  dry,  it  is  of  little  value,  and 
hardly  worthy  of  cultivation.  As  an  early  string-bean,  it  is 
one  of  the  best.  The  pods  are  not  only  succulent  and  tender, 
but  suitable  for  use  very  early  in  the  season.  It  is  also  quite 
prolific,  and,  if  planted  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  till  the 
last  of  July,  will  supply  the  table  tq  the  last  of  September. 

The  variety  has  long  been  cultivated  in  England  and  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  its  hardiness  and 
productiveness. 

Plant  vigorous ;  and,  if  the  variety  is  pure,    Dwarf  Cran- 

'    t         T\.        n  •  1  •  berry, 

strictly  a  Dwarf,  growing  about  sixteen  inches 

high.     Ajs  generally  found  in  gardens,  the  plants  send  out 

slender  runners,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  length.     The 

flowers   are   pale   purple ;   the   pods   are   Ave   inches   long, 

sickle-shaped,  pale  green  iu  their  young  state,  nearly  white 

when  ripe,  and  contain  five  or  six  seeds. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  smaller  than  those  of  the  running  vari- 
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etj,  but  of  the  same  form  and  color.  Sixteen  hundred  are 
contained  iu  a  quart,  and  will  plant  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
of  drill,  or  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  hills. 

The  genuine  Dwarf  Cranberry  is  not  one  of  the  earliest 
varieties,  but  rather  an  intermediate  sort.  Sown  as  soon  as 
the  weather  was  suitable,  the  plants  were  in  flower  in  seven 
or  eight  weeks,  and  young  pods  were  gathered  for  use  in  nine 
weeks.  In  favorable  seasons,  the  crop  will  be  ready  for  har- 
vesting in  about  ninety  days.  If  planted  in  June,  the  variety 
will  ripen  in  ten  weeks. 

It  is  hardy  and  productive,  and  the  young  pods  are  not 
only  succulent  and  tender,  but  are  suitable  for  use  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  growth  than  those  of  most  varieties.  The 
beans,  in  their  green  state,  are  farinaceous  and  well  flavored, 
but,  after  ripening,  are  little  used,  the  color  being  objection- 
able. 

A  variety  with  a  brownish-red,  oval,  flattened  seed,  half 
an  inch  in  length,  is  extensively  known  and  cultivated  as  the 
Dwarf  Cranberry.  It  is  ten  or  twelve  days  earlier,  the  plants 
are  smaller  and  less  productive,  the  young  pods  less  tender 
and  succulent,  and  the  seeds  (green  or  ripe)  less  farinaceous,' 
than  those  of  the  true  variety.  With  the  exception  of  its 
earlier  maturity,  it  is  comparatively  not  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. 

I>warf  Horti-       Stem  about  sixteen  inches  high :  plant  of  vim. 
cultural.  .  6    »   r  © 

varikoatkd  rous,  branching  habit ;  flowers  purple  ;  pods  five 
inches  long,  green  while  young,  but  changing 
to  yellow,  marbled  and  streaked  with  brilliant  rose-red, 
when  sufliciently  advanced  for  shelling  in  their  green  state. 
At  maturity,  the  clear,  pale  yellow  is  changed  to  brownish- 
white,  and  the  bright  red  variegations  arc  either  entirely  ob- 
literated, or  changed  to  dull,  dead  purple.  If  weU  formed, 
the  pods  contain  five  (rarely  six)  seeds. 
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It  is  a  medium  or  half-early  sort;  planted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  fayorahle  weather,  it  blossomed  in  seven 
-weeks,  produced  pods  for  the  table  in  eight  weeks,  and 
ripened  in  ninety-five  or  a  hundred  days.  Planted  and  grown 
in  summer  weather,  the  variety  produced  green  pods  in 
seven  weeks,  and  ripened  in  ninety  days. 

The  ripe  seeds  resemble  those  of  the  running  variety  in 
form  and  color ;  but  they  are  smaller,  a  little  more  slender, 
and  usually  flattened  slightly  at  the  sides.  When  pure,  they 
are  egg-shaped ;  and  a  much  compressed  or  a  longer  and 
more  slender  form  is  indicative  of  degeneracy.  Fourteen 
hundred  beans  are  contained  in  a  quart ;  and  this  quantity 
of  seed  will  be  sufficient  for  planting  a  row  of  a  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet,  or  a  hundred  and  forty  hills. 

The  Dwarf  Horticultural  Bean  is  quite  productive,  and  the 
young  pods  are  tender  and  of  good  quality.  It  is,  however, 
not  so  generally  cultivated  for  its  young  pods  as  for  its  seeds, 
which  are  much  esteemed  for  their  mild  flavor  and  farina- 
ceous quality.  For  shelling  in  the  green  state,  it  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  Dwarfs,  and  deserves  cultivation. 

A  half-dwarf,  French  variety,  two  and  a  half  Dwarf  Sabre. 

.  --.-  .,  ,  -  DiTAitr  Cask- 

to  three  feet  high.  As  the  runnmg  shoots  are  *'"J,'5;,^^^"' 
quite  slender,  and  usually  decay  before  the  crop 
matures,  it  is  always  cultivated  as  other  Dwarf  sorts.  Fo- 
liage large,  wrinkled,  and  blistered ;  the  flowers  are  white ; 
the  pods  are  very  large,  seven  to  eight  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  in  width,  often  irregular  and  distorted,  green  while 
young,  paler  as  the  season  of  maturity  approaches,  brown- 
ish-white when  ripe,  and  contain  seven  or  eight  seeds. 

The  ripe  bean  is  white,  kidney-shaped,  flattened,  often 
twisted  or  contorted,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width.  About  twelve  hundred 
are  contained  in   a   quart.     As  the  variety  is  a  vigorous 
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grower,  and  occupies  much  space,  this  quantity  of  seed  will 
plant  a  row  of  two  hundred  feet,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  hills. 

Season  intermediate.  The  plants  biossomed  in  seven 
weeks,  produced  young  pods  in  about  eight  weeJcs,  pods  for 
shelling  in  their  green  state  in  twelve  weeks,  and  ripened  in 
ninety-seven  days,  from  the  time  of  sowing.  If  cultivated 
for  its  green  pods,  the  seeds  may  be  planted  to  the  middle 
of  July. 

The  Dwarf  Sabre  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  all 
varieties,  yielding  its  long,  broad  pods  in  great  profusion. 
From  the  spreading,  recumbent  character  of  the  plants,  the 
pods  often  rest  or  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  and, 
being  unusally  thin  and  delicate,  the  crop  often  suffers  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  the  effects  of  rain  and  dampness  in 
unfavorable  seasons. 

The  young  pods  are  remarkable  for  their  tender  and  succu- 
lent character ;  and  the  beans,  both  in  a  green  and  dried 
state,  are  mild  and  well  flavored.  It  is  hardy,  productive,  of 
good  quality,  and  recommended  for  cultivation. 

Dwarf  BoiB-        A  half-dwarf,  French  bean,  similar  in  habit 
sons. 

to  the  Dwarf  Sabre.     While  young,  the  plants 

produce  slender  runners,  two  feet  or  more  in  length ;  but,  as 

they  are  generally  of  short  duration,  the  variety  is  cultivated 

as '  a  Common  Dwarf.     The  flowers  are  white ;   pods  six 

inches  long,  pale  green  at  first,  cream-yellow  when  sufficiently 

advanced  for  shelling,  dull  cream-white  when  fuUy  ripe,  and 

contain  five,  and  sometimes  six,  beans. 

The  variety  is  comparatively  early.     Plants,  from  seeds 

sown  in  spring,  blossomed  in  six  weeks,  produced  pods  for 

use  in  seven  weeks,  and  ripened  in  ninety  days.     Planted 

and  grown  in  the  summer  months,  the  crop  was  ready  for 

harvesting  in  eleven  weeks ;  sowings  for  the  ripe  seeds  may 

be  made  till  the  beginning  of  July. 
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The  seeds  arc  white,  kidney-shaped,  flattened,  often  bent 
or  distorted,  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Fiileen  hundred 
are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will  plant  a  drill  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  or  about  two  hundred  hills. 

The  variety  is  productive,  and  the  young  pods  are  of  fair 
quality  ;  the  seeds  are  excellent,  whether  used  green  or  ripe  ; 
the  skin  is  thin,  and  they  are  much  esteemed  for  their  pecu- 
liar whiteness,  and  delicacy  of  flavor. 

Plant   fifteen    inches    high,   with  yellowish-  Early  China, 
green,   wrinkled    foliage,   and   white   flowers ;      btcd  chixa. 
the  pods  are  five  inches  long,  green  and  straight  while  young, 
yellowish-green  as  they  approach  maturity,  yellow  when  fully 
ripe,  and  contain  five  (rarely  six)  beans. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  white,  colored  and  spotted  about  the 
eye  with  purplish-red,  oblong,  nearly  cylindrical  at  the  centre, 
nmnded  at  the  ends,  six  tenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  Sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  measure 
a  quart,  and  will  plant  two  hundred  feet  of  drill,  or  two 
hundred  hills. 

Plants  from  seeds  sown  early  in  the  season  blossomed  in 
six  weeks,  afforded  young  pods  for  use  in  seven  weeks,  green 
beans  in  ten  weeks,  and  ripened  in  eighty-five  days.  Planted 
and  grown  in  summer,  the  crop  ripened  in  eleven  weeks ; 
and  plants  from  seeds  sown  as  late  as  the  first  of  August 
afforded  an  abundant  supply  of  tender  pods  from  the  middle 
to  the  close  of  September. 

The  Early  China  is  very  generally  disseminated,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Dwarf  varieties.  It  is  hardy 
and  productive ;  but  the  young  pods,  though  succulent  and 
tender,  are  inferior  to  those  of  some  other  varieties.  The 
seeds,  green  or  ripe,  are  thin  skinned,  mealy,  and  mild 
flavored. 

38 
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BarlyBaoheL  A  low-growing,  branching  variety,  twelve  to 
fifteen  inches  high ;  flowers  white ;  the  pods  are  five  inches 
and  a  half  long,  green  while  young,  becoming  paler  or 
greenish-yellow  as  they  approach  maturity,  cream-white 
when  ripe,  and  contain  five  seeds. 

Planted  early  in  tlie  season,  the  variety  blossomed  in 
about  seven  weeks ;  and  in  eiglit  weeks  the  young  pods 
were  fit  for  use.  Pods  for  shelling  were  plucked  in  ten 
weeks,  and  the  crop  ripened  in  eighty  days.  For  the  green 
pods,  the  seeds  may  be  planted  tiU  the  middle  or  twentieth 
of  July. 

The  ripe  seed  is  yellowish-brown,  white  at  one  of  the  ends, 
kidney-shaped,  often  abruptly  shortened,  five  eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Nearly  two 
thousand  are  contained  in  a  quart. 

The  Early  Rachel  is  hardy,  and  moderately  productive, 
and,  as  an  early  string-bean,  may  be  desirable ;  but  as  a 
shell-bean,  green  or  dry,  it  is  of  little  value.  In  common 
with  many  other  early  sorts  cultivated  as  string-beans,  the 
pods,  though  crisp  and  tender  at  first,  soon  become  too  tough 
and  parchment-like  for  use.  In  general,  the  pods  of  the 
later  sorts  remain  crisp  and  tender  a  much  longer  period 
than  those  of  the  earlier  descriptions. 

Barly  Valen-  Plant  about  sixteen  inches  high,  with  small, 
valbittivb.  yellowish-green  leaves  and  white  flowers ;  the 
pods  are  comparatively  short,  usually  four  and  a  half  or  five 
inches  long,  sickle-shaped,  almost  cylindrical,  green  while 
young,  yellow  when  ripe,  and  contain  five  seeds. 

The  variety  is  productive,  and  quite  early,  though  not  one 
of  the  earliest.  Sown  at  the  commencement  of  the  season, 
the  plants  blossomed  in  six  weeks,  produced  pods  for  use 
in  about  seven  weeks,  and  ripened  in  thirteen  weeks,  or 
ninety  days,  from  the  time  of  planting.     Planted  after  the 
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beginning  of  summer  weather,  pocb  were  gathered  for  the 
table  in  fifty  days,  and  the  beans  ripened  in  eleven  weeks. 

The  seeds,  when  ripe,  are  of  a  pale  pink  color,  marbled 
or  variegated  with  rose-red,  becoming  duller  and  browner  by 
age,  oblong,  nearly  straight,  sometimes  distorted  and  irregu- 
lar as  if  pressed  out  of  their  natural  shape,  often  more  or 
less  shortened  at  the  ends,  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  about  the  same  in  thickness. 
A  quart  will  contain  eighteen  or  nineteen  hundred  seeds, 
which  will  be  sufficient  for  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  hills, 
or  for  a  drill,  or  row,  of  two  hundred  or  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet. 

The  Early  Valentine  has  little  merit  as  a  shelled-bean, 
green  or  ripe ;  but  of  nearly  seventy  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  native,  as  well  as  foreign  sorts,  experimentally  grown, 
no  one  excelled  it  in  the  tender  and  succulent  character  of 
the  pods  in  the  green  state.  Though  these  are  of  moderate 
size,  they  are  remarkable  for  their  thick,  fieshy  sides,  and 
for  the  length  of  time  required  for  the  development  of  the 
seeds  within.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  dwarfs  harden  their  pods 
so  slowly,  or  continue  longer  in  condition  for  use,  and  few 
are  more  productive. 

It  has  long  been  grown  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  common  to  gardens  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  United  States. 

A  variety,  imported  from  France,  about  twenty  years 
since,  and  known  as  the  "  Excelsior,"  strongly  resembles, 
if  it  is  not  identical  with,  the  Early  Valentine.  The  plants 
are  similar  in  habit;  the  pods  have  the  same  form,  and 
solid,  fleshy  character ;  and  the  seeds,  in  their  ripe  state,  are 
of  the  same  size  and  color. 

Height  about  sixteen  inches ;  flowers  purple ;        beny. 
the  pods  are  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  five  roukdamibicav 
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eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  yellow 
when  ripe,  and  contain  five  seeds. 

Season  intermediate.  Early  plantings  blossomed  in  seven 
weeks,  yielded  pods  for  the  table  in  eight  weeks,  and  ripened 
in  ninety  days. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  pale  greenish-yellow,  with  an  olive- 
green  line  encircling  the  eye ;  rouudish-ovoid,  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  loDg,  and  nearly  the  same  in  thickness.  A  quart 
contains  nearly  eighteen  hundred  seeds,  and  will  plant  a  row, 
or  drill,  of  two  hundred  feet,  or  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
hills. 

As  a  string-bean,  or  for  shelling  in  the  green  state,  it  is 
inferior  to  many  other  varieties,  and  is  little  cultivated  for 
use  in  these  forms  ;  but  as  a  variety  for  baking,  or  for  cook- 
ing in  any  form  when  ripe,  it  is  much  esteemed,  and  recom* 
mended  for  cultivation. 

Hardy  and  productive. 

Iionff  Tellow       The  plants  of  this  famiUar   yariety  are  of 
Blx-weekfl.        .  "^ 

six-iTKKKB.      vif^orous,  branchino:  habit,  and  from  fourteen  to 

?LAo«oLrr!***'?iT  sixteen  inches  high ;  the  flowers  are  pale  pur- 
ple ;  the  pods  arc  five  inches  long,  six  tenths  of  an  inch 
broad,  oflen  curved  or  sickle-shaped,  green  at  first,  gradually 
becoming  paler,  cream  yellow  when  ripe,  and  contain  five 
(rarely  six)  beans. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Dwarf  varieties.  Spring 
plantings  were  in  blossom  in  six  weeks,  produced  pods  for 
the  table  in  seven  weeks,  and  ripened  in  eighty-seven  days. 
Sown  in  summer,  the  plants  afibrded  pods  for  the  table  in 
about  six  weeks,  and  ripened  in  sixty-three  days.  Planted 
as  late  in  the  season  as  the  last  of  July  or  first  of  August, 
the  variety  afibrded  an  abundant  supply  of  tender  pods  from 
the  middle  to  the  last  of  September. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  pale  yellowish-drab,  with  an  olive-green 
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line  about  the  eye,  the  drab  rapidly  changing  by  age  to  dull 
yellowish-brown.  They  are  kidney-shaped,  rather  straight, 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch 
thick.  About  fourteen  hundred  beans  are  contained  in  a 
quart,  and  will  plant  a  row  of  two  hundred  feet,  or  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hills. 

It  is  quite  productive,  and  an  excellent  early  string-bean, 
but  less  valuable  as  a  green  shelled-bean,  or  for  cooking  when 
ripe.  On  account  of  the  tender  and  delicate  character  of  the 
pods,  the  ripe  seeds  are  often  injured  by  damp  or  continued 
rainy  weather.  A  popular,  early  garden-bean,  much  culti- 
vated both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 

Stem  about  eighteen  inches  high,  sturdy  and  Mohawk, 
branching ;  foliage  large,  deep  green,  wrinkled, 
and  blistered ;  flowers  pale  lilac ;  the  pods  are  five  inches 
and  a  half  long,  five  eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  generally 
contain  five  seeds.  While  young  they  are  green,  and  nearly 
straight;  as  they  approach  maturity  they  become  paler, 
and,  when  ripe,  are  frequently  streaked  and  spotted  with 
purple. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  variegated  with  drab,  dull  purple,  and 
different  shades  of  brown,  the  brown  and  dull  purple  pre- 
vailing ;  they  are  kidney-shaped,  and  measure  nearly  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
width.  A  quart  contains  about  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty 
seeds,  and  will  plant  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  of  drill, 
or  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  hills. 

It  is  about  a  week  later  than  the  earliest  varieties.  Plants 
from  seeds  sown  early  in  spring  were  in  blossom  in  about 
seven  weeks,  produced  pods  for  the  table  in  eight  weeks,  and 
ripened  in  a  hundred  days,  from  the  time  of  sowing.  In 
ordinary  seasons,  the  variety  will  ripen  perfectly  if  planted 
the  last  week  in  June,  and  will  yield  an  abundance  of  pods 

38* 
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fbr  the  table,  if  the  planting  be  made  as  late  in  the  season  as 
the  last  of  July. 

The  Early  Mohawk  is  quite  productive,  and  one  of  tlie 
hardiest  of  the  Dwarf  varieties.  It  is  well  adapted  for  early 
planting,  and  is  extensively  grown  by  market-gardeners  as 
an  early  string-bean.  The  young  pods  are  comparatively 
tender,  and  of  good  quality,  and,  if  gathered  as  they  become 
of  suitable  size,  the  plants  will  continue  to  yield  them  in 
great  abundance.  The  shelled-beans,  green  or  dry,  are  less 
esteemed,  and  considered  inferior  to  toiany  other  varieties. 

Negro  Iiong-       Plant  strong  and  vigorous,  about  two  feet 
pod* 

high,  sending  out  a  few  slender,  running  shoots, 

like  the  Rob  Roy  and  Newington  Wonder.  The  flowers  are 
purple ;  the  pods  are  from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  rather 
narrow,  but  of  even  breadth,  uniformly  green  till  near  matu- 
rity, brownish-yellow  when  ripe,  and  contain  from  six  to 
eight  slender,  rather  small,  nearly  straight,  but  somewhat 
kidney-shaped,  glossy-black  seeds,  about  half  an  inch  iu 
length. 

Planted  May  20th,  the  variety  blossomed  July  8th,  and 
the  crop  ripened  August  10th. 

The  Negro  Long-pod  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  aH 
the  Dwarfs,  yielding  its  long,  slender,  and  succulent  pods  in 
profuse  abundance.  The  green  seeds,  however,  are  seldom 
used,  but  the  ripe  seeds  would  probably  furnish  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  Turtle-soup  and  Tampico,  though  of  little 
value  in  other  forms  of  cookery. 

The  variety  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  is  common  to  gar- 
dens, both  in  France  and  England.  A  sub-variety,  known 
as  the  Dwarf  Negro,  less  stocky  in  habit,  and  with  much 
smaller  pods,  is  also  a  favorite  in  the  markets  of  London. 
The  Long-podded,  however,  is  considered  much  superior  to 
the  old  Dwarf;  but  both  are  highly  prized  for  the  narrow. 
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handsome  form  of  the  young  pods,  and  for  their  oniformlj 
fine  green  color. 

A  healthj,  vigoroas  variety,  with  deep  green      Newiiurton 
foliage  and  bri^t  purple  flowers.    The  plants 
often  produce  slender,  barren  runners,  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  in  length  ;  but  they  are  generaUy  of  short  duration,  and 
the  variety  is  treated  as  other  Dwarfs. 

The  pods  are  small  and  straight,  usually  about  four  inches 
long,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  broad.  They  are  pale  green 
at  first,  and  afterwards  change  to  yellowish-white,  tinted  or 
washed  with  bright  pink.  At  maturity  they  are  dusky  drab, 
sometimes  clouded  or  shaded  with  purple,  and  contain  six  or 
seven  beans. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  pale  brownish-drab,  with  a  yellowish- 
brown  line  about  the  eye,  oblong,  flattened,  shortened  at  the 
ends,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  deep. 
About  thirty-six  hundred  are  contained  in  a  quart.  As  the 
seeds  are  comparatively  small,  and  the  plants  of  spreading 
habit,  this  amount  of  seeds  will  plant  a  row  four  hundred 
feet  in  length,  or  four  hundred  hills. 

The  variety  is  not  early,  and,  when  cultivated  for  its  seeds, 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  season ;  though,  with 
favorable  autumnal  weather,  the  crop  will  ripen  if  planted 
the  middle  of  June.  Spring  plantings  blossomed  in  eight 
weeks,  produced  young  pods  in  nine  weeks,  and  ripened 
in  a  hundred  and  six  days. 

The  Newington  Wonder  is  remarkably  prolific,  and,  in  its 
manner  of  growth  and  general  character,  resembles  the  Tam- 
pico,  or  Turtle-soup.  As  a  string-bean,  it  is  one  of  the  best. 
The  pods,  though  not  large,  are  crisp,  succulent,  and  tender, 
and  produced  in  great  abundance  throughout  most  of  the 
season.  The  seeds,  in  their  green  state,  are  small,  and  of 
little  value  for  the  table ;  when  ripe,  they  aflbrd  an  excellent 
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substitute  for  the  Tampico,  or  Turtle-soup,  the  difference, 
aside  from  the  color,  being  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  Newington  Wonder  of  English  and  French  authors 
appears  to  be,  in  some  respects,  distinct  from  the  American 
variety.  It  is  described  as  very  dwarf,  about  a  foot  high, 
early  and  productive ;  pods  dark  green,  moderately  long,  not 
broad,  thick,  and  fleshy ;  seeds  quite  small,  light  chestnut- 
colored. 

Nonpareil.  The  plants  of  this  variety  are  strong  and  vig- 
orous, and  somewhat  resemble  the  Mohawk,  or  White  Kid- 
ney, growing  about  eighteen  inches  high,  with  numerous, 
erect  branches  ;  the  flowers  are  white ;  the  pods  are  five  and 
a  half  or  six  inches  long,  green  at  first,  cream  yellow  at 
maturity,  and  contain  ^Ye  or  six  seeds. 

Planted  the  20th  of  May,  the  variety  was  in  flower  July 
9th,  and  ripened  August  12th,  or  in  eighty-four  days  from 
the  time  of  planting. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  strongly  kidney-shaped,  nearly  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  white,  with  a  broad  and  somewhat 
irregular  patch  of  red  about  the  eye,  and  numerous  spots  of 
the  same  color  upon  the  back  and  sides.  About  fourteen 
hundred  are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  this  amount  of  seed 
will  plant  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  of  drill,  or  a 
hundred  and  fif^y  hills. 

The  variety  is  comparatively  new.  It  is  not  only  hardy 
and  remarkably  productive,  but  the  young  pods  are  tender 
and  excellent,  and  the  seeds,  green  or  ripe,  are  surpassed  by 
few,  if  any,  of  the  Dwarf  sorts,  in  mildness  and  delicacy 
of  flavor. 

Pe»-b««n.  Plant  vigorous,  much  branched,  and,  like  the 

Blue  Pod  and  White  Marrow,  inclined  to  send  up  running 
shoots ;    foliage  comparatively   small,  deep  green ;   flowers 
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white ;  the  pods  are  about  four  inches  long,  half  an  inch 
wide,  nearly  straight,  green  when  young,  paler  as  they  ap- 
proach the  season  of  ripening,  yellowish  when  fully  ripe,  and 
contain  five  beans. 

It  is  comparatively  a  late  variety.  When  planted  early  in 
spring,  it  blossomed  in  fifly  days,  afforded  green  pods  in 
fifty-eight  days,  and  ripened  in  about  fifteen  weeks.  In  fa- 
vorable autumns,  it  wiU  ripen  if  planted  as  late  as  the  20th 
of  June ;  but  it  is  not  so  early  as  the  Blue  Pod  or  White 
Marrow,  and,  when  practicable,  should  have  the  advantage 
of  the  entire  season. 

The  ripe  seeds  of  the  pure  variety  are  quite  small,  rouud- 
ish-ovoid,  ^ve  sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  a  fourth  of  an  inch 
in  width  and  thickness,  and  of  a  pure,  yet  not  glossy,  white 
color.  About  forty-four  hundred  seeds  are  contained  in  a 
quart. 

As  a  garden  variety,  it  is  of  little  value,  though  the  young 
pods  are  crisp  and  tender.  It  is  cultivated 'almost  exclu- 
sively as  a  field-bean.  If  planted  in  rows  or  drills  two  feet 
apart,  three  pecks  of  seeds  will  be  required  for  an  acre ;  or 
eighteen  quarts  will  seed  this  quantity  of  land,  if  the  rows 
are  two  feet  and  a  half  apart.  When  planted  in  hills,  eight 
seeds  are  allowed  to  a  hill ;  and,  if  the  hills  are  made  three 
feet  apart,  eight  quarts  will  plant  an  acre.  The  yield  varies 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  bushels,  according  to  soil,  season, 
and  cultivation. 

The  Pea-bean,  the  White  Marrow,  and  the  Blue  Pod  are 
the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  kinds  of  much  commercial 
importance;  the  names  of  other  varieties  being  rarely,  if 
ever,  mentioned  in  the  regular  reports  of  the  current  prices 
of  the  markets.  If  equally  well  ripened,  and,  in  their  re- 
spective varieties,  equally  pure,  the  Pea-bean  and  the  White 
Marrow  command  about  the  same  prices ;  the  former,  how- 
ever, being  more  abundant  in  the  market  than  the  latter. 
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Bj  many,  and  perhaps   by  a  majority,   the  Pea-beaii  is 
esteemed  the  best  of  all  baking  varieties. 

Fottawotto-  The  plants  of  this  variety  are  remarkable  for 
their  strong,  vigorous  habit,  and  large,  luxu- 
riant foliage.  The  flowers  are  flesh-white ;  the  pods  are  six 
inches  long,  green  at  first,  then  mottled  and  streaked  with 
lively  rose-red  on  a  cream-white  ground  (the  markings  chan- 
ging to  purple  at  maturity),  and  contain  five  (rarely  six) 
seeds. 

The  variety  is  comparatively  late.  Plants  from  seeds  sown 
early  in  the  season  were  in  flower  in  seven  weeks,  afTorded 
pods  for  shelling  in  eleven  weeks,  and  ripened  in  a  hundred 
days,  from  the  time  of  planting. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  of  a  light  creamy  pink  color,  streaked 
and  spotted  with  red  or  reddish-brown ;  the  soft,  flesh-like 
color,  however,,  soon  becomes  duller  and  darker,  and  at  last 
gives  place  to  a  dull,  cinnamon-brown.  They  are  kidney- 
shaped,  fiilly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  broad.  About  a  thousand  will  measure  a 
quart,  and  will  plant  a  row  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  or  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  hills.  On  account  of  the  large  size 
and  spreading  habit  of  the  plants,  five  seeds  will  be  sufiUcient 
for  a  hill,  and  in  the  rows  they  should  be  dropped  five  or 
six  inches  from  each  other. 

The  young  pods  are  inferior  to  most  varieties  in  crispness, 
and  tenderness  of  texture,  and  are  comparatively  but  little 
used.  The  seeds  are  remarkably  large,  separate  easily  from 
the  pods,  and,  green  or  ripe,  are  very  farinaceous  and 
well  fiavored,  nearly  or  quite  equalling  the  Dwarf  and  Ran* 
ning  Horticultural, 

^^  ult!**^        ^  half-dwarf,  French  Bean,  two  to  three  feet 
BcABLBT  flao»o-  hig^  j  Qpwcrs  palc  purple ;   the  pods  are  six 
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inches  and  a  half  long,  somewhat  curved,  green  while  joung, 
pale  yellow  at  maturity,  and  contain  five  or  six  seeds. 

It  is  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Dwarf  varieties.  Plants 
from  seeds  sown  early  in  the  season  were  in  flower  in  seven 
weeks,  and  pods  were  gathered  for  use  in  nine  weeks ;  in 
thirteen  weeks  the  pods  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  shell- 
ing, and  the  crop  was  ready  for  harvesting  in  a  hundred 
and  ten  days.  For  its  full  perfection  it  requires  the  whole 
season  ;  hut  for  its  young  pods,  or  for  green  heans,  plantings 
may  be  made  to  the  last  week  in  June. 

The  ripe  beans  are  blood-red  when  first  harvested,  but 
gradually  change  by  age  to  deep  purple ;  they  are  kidney- 
shaped,  nearly  straight,  slightly  flattened,  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  nearly  the 
same  in  thickness.  Fifteen  hundred  seeds  are  contained  in  a 
quart. 

The  Red  Flageolet  yields  abundantly,  and  the  young  pods 
are  not  only  of  good  size,  but  remarkably  crisp  and  tender. 
If  plucked  as  they  become  fit  for  use,  the  plants  continue 
to  produce  fresh  pods  for  many  weeks.  The  green  beans  are 
farinaceous,  and  exceUent  for  table  use,  but  are  seldom 
cooked  in  their  ripened  state. 

Plant  branching,  and  of  strong  growth, —  Bed- 

nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  high ;  foliage  re- 
markably large ;  flowers  pale  purple ;  the  pods  are  Ave 
inches  and  a  half  long,  nearly  straight,  green  while  young, 
paler,  with  occasional  marks  and  spots  of  purple,  when  more 
advanced,  yellowish- white  when  ripe,  and  contain  five 
(rarely  six)  seeds. 

Season  intermediate.  Plants  from  seeds  sown  after  settled 
warm  weather  blossomed  in  six  weeks,  and  green  pods  were 
plucked  for  use  in  fifty  days.  Pods  for  shelling  in  their 
green  state  were  gathered  in  ten  weeks,  and  the  crop  ripened 
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off  in  ninety  days.  For  its  young  pods,  or  for  green  beans, 
plantings  may  be  made  to  the  last  week  in  June ;  but  the 
crop  will  not  mature,  unless  the  weather  continues  favorable, 
till  the  first  of  October. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  variegated  with  deep  red  and  pale  drab, 
the  red  predominating ;  kidney-shaped,  nearly  straight,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  deep. 
A  quart  contains  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  seeds,  and  will 
plant  a  row  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  or  a 
hundred  and  fifly  hills. 

The  variety  is  hardy  and  productive.  It  is  extensively 
cultivated  as  a  garden-bean  in  England  and  France,  and  has 
been  common  to  the  gardens  of  this  country  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  The  young  pods  are  of  medium  quality ;  but  the 
seeds,  green  or  dry,  are  mealy  and  well  flavored.  On  ac- 
count of  the  parchment-like  character  of  the  pods,  the  seeds 
seldom  suffer  &om  the  effects  of  wet  weather. 

BeAisee.  Plant  sixteen   to    eighteen  inches  high,  and 

oxB.  readily  distinguished  from   most  varieties  by 

its  small,  smooth,  deep  green,  and  elongated  leaves ;  flowers 
purple ;  pods  five  inches  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  pale  green 
while  young,  greenish- white  streaked  with  purple  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  shelling,  yellow  when  ripe,  and  usu- 
ally yielding  five  beans. 

The  Refugee  is  not  an  early  sort.  The  plants  blossomed 
in  seven  weeks,  produced  young  pods  in  eight  weeks,  and 
ripened  in  eighty-seven  days,  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
Plantings  for  the  ripened  product  may  be  made  till  the  middle 
of  June,  and  for  the  green  pods,  to  the  middle  of  July. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  light  drab,  with  numerous  spots  and 
broad  patches  of  bright  purple,  nearly  straight,  cylindrical 
at  the  middle,  tapering  to  the  ends  (which  are  generally 
rounded),  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  tenths  of  au 
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inch  thick.  Eighteen  hundred  and  fiflj  are  contained  in  a 
quart,  and  will  plant  a  row  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
length,  or  two  hundred  hills. 

The  variety  is  hardy,  yields  abundantly,  and  the  young 
pods  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  tender  in  texture.  As  a  string- 
bean,  or  for  pickling,  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  all 
varieties,  and  is  recommended  for  general  cultivation.  The 
seeds  are  comparatively  small,  and  are  rarely  used  either  in 
a  green  or  ripened  state. 

Half-dwarf,  about  two  feet  high ;  flowers  Bioe.  va, 
white;  the  pods  are  very  small,  scarcely  more  than  three 
inches  in  length,  only  two  fifths  of  an  inch  in  width,  and 
usually  contain  six  seeds. 

The  variety  requires  a  full  season  for  its  perfection. 
Plants  from  seeds  sown  early  in  spring  were  in  flower  in 
seven  weeks,  yielded  young  pods  in  ten  weeks,  and  ripened 
in  a  hundred  and  twelve  days. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  very  small,  and  of  a  peculiar  yellowish- 
white,  semi-transparent,  rice-like  color  and  appearance.  They 
are  quite  irregular  in  form,  usually  somewhat  oblong  or  ovoid, 
often  abruptly  shortened  at  the  ends,  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Nearly  five  thousand 
are  contained  in  a  quart. 

Tlie  young  pods  are  tender  and  excellent ;  but  the  green 
beans  are  small,  and  rarely  used.  The  ripe  seeds  are  pecu- 
liar, both  in  consistency  and  flavor ;  they  are  quite  brittle 
and  rice-like,  and,  when  cooked,  much  relished  by  some,  and 
little  esteemed  by  others. 

Plant  half-dwarf,  —  early  in  the  season,  pro-  Bob  Boy. 
ducing  slender,  transient,  barren  runners  two  or  three  feet 
in  length ;  flowers  purplish-white ;  the  pods  are  five  inches 
long,  often  produced  in  pairs,  yellow  as  they  approach  ma- 

39 
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turitj,  yellowish-white  when   ripe,  and  contain  five  or  six 

oC6QS» 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Dwarfs.  Spring  plantings 
blossomed  in  six  weeks,  produced  pods  for  the  table  in  seven 
weeks,  and  ripened  in  eighty-two  days.  Planted  in  June, 
pods  were  plucked  for  use  in  six  weeks,  and  the  crop  was 
ready  for  harvesting  in  sixty-eight  days. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  clear  bright  yellow  ;  the  surface  being 
generally  veined,  and  the  eye  surrounded  with  an  olive-green 
line.  They  are  of  an  oblong  form,  nearly  straight  on  the 
side  of  the  eye,  rounded  at  the  back,  five  eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  deep.  Fifteen  hundred 
seeds  are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  wiU  be  sufiicient  to  plant 
a  row  of  two  hundred  feet,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  hiUs. 

The  Bob  Roy  generally  matures  in  great  perfection,  being 
seldom  stained  or  otherwise  injured  by  rain  or  the  dampness 
of  ordinary  seasons.  It  is  also  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Dwarf  varieties,  but  desirable  as  a  string-bean  rather  than 
for  its  qualities  as  a  green  shelled-bean,  or  for  cooking  when 
ripe.  If  cultivated  for  its  pods  only,  plantings  may  be  made 
until  the  first  of  August. 

Bound  Tel-       Fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  high ;  flowers  pale 
low  Six- 
weeks,       purple  ;  the  pods  are  about  five  inches  long,  half 

ROUMD  Ykllow.     *        *^  *  » 

DwAur  Ykllow.  ^q  Jq^jj  broad,  pale  yellowish-greeu  as  they  ap- 
proach maturity,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  remarkably  slender, 
and  more  curved  than  in  their  green  state.  They  contain 
five  or  six  beans. 

The  variety  is  early,  blossoming  in  six  weeks,  producing 
young  pods  in  seven  weeks,  and  ripening  in  ninety  days,  from 
the  time  of  planting.  When  planted  in  June,  pods  may  be 
plucked  for  use  in  seven  weeks,  and  the  crop  will  be  ready 
for  harvesting  in  eighty  days.  For  its  green  pods,  plantings 
may  be  made  to  the  last  of  July. 
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The  ripe  seeds  are  orange-yellow,  with  a  narrow,  reddish- 
brown  belt,  or  line,  encircling  the  eje  ;  oblong  or  ovoid ;  half 
an  inch  long,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  thick.  A  qnart 
contains  two  thousand  seeds,  and  will  plant  a  row  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  or  two  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hills. 

As  an  early  string-bean,  the  variety  is  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  is  little  used,  and  is  really  of  little  value,  as  a 
sheUed-bean,  green  or  ripe.  It  has  been  common  to  the 
gardens  of  this  country  for  more  than  a  century;  and, 
during  this  period,  no  apparent  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  character  of  the  plant,  or  in  the  size,  form,  or 
color  of  the  seed. 

A  French  variety.  The  ripe  seeds  are  sim-  Solitaire, 
ilar  to  those  of  the  Refugee ;  but  the  plants  are  quite  dis- 
tinct in  foliage  and  general  habit.  Its  height  is  about 
eighteen  inches;  the  flowers  are  purple;  the  pods  are  six 
inches  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  green  at  first,  paler 
and  streaked  with  purple  when  more  advanced,  and  contain 
six  seeds. 

It  is  not  early.  Spring  plantings  were  in  blossom  in 
sixty  daySf  produced  pods  for  the  table  in  seventy  days, 
and  ripened  in  about  fifteen  weeks.  It  may  be  planted  for 
its  green  pods  until  the  first  of  July. 

The  beans,  when  ripe,  are  variegated  with  light  drab  and 
deep  purple,  the  purple  prevailing.  They  are  oflen  straight, 
sometimes  curved,  nearly  cylindrical  at  the  eye,  usually 
rounded,  but  sometimes  shortened,  at  the  ends,  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Two  thousand 
measure  a  quart. 

On  account  of  the  size  and  branching  character  of  the 
plants,  more  space  must  be  allowed  in  cultivation  than  is 
usually  given  to  Common  Dwarf  varieties.     If  planted  in 
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rows,  ihej  should  be  at  least  eighteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants  eight  or  ten  inches  from  each  other  in  the  rows ; 
and,  if  planted  in  hills,  they  should  be  thinned  to  four  or 
five  plants,  and  the  hills  should  not  be  less  than  three  feet 
apart. 

It  is  not  much  esteemed  as  a  shelled- bean,  either  green  or 
ripe.  As  a  string-bean,  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Its  pods  are 
long,  cylindriccd,  remarkably  slender,  succulent,  and  tender. 
It  is  also  a  very  prolific  variety,  and  the  pods  remain  for  an 
unusual  period  without  becoming  tough  or  too  hard  for  the 
table.     Recommended  for  cultivation. 

Swiss  Grim-       Plant    vigorous,    of^en    producing    running 

SOD. 

BcABLicT  8WIS8.  shoots  ;  flowers  pale  purple  ;  pods  nearly 
straight,  six  inches  long,  pale  green  while 
young,  yellow  streaked  with  brilliant  rose  red  as  they  ap- 
proach maturity,  and  containing  five  (rarely  six)  seeds. 

It  is  comparatively  a  late  variety.  If  planted  as  early  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  the  plants  will  blossom  in  seven 
weeks,  the  young  pods  will  be  ready  for  use  in  nine 
weeks,  and  the  crop  will  be  ready  for  harvesting  in  a 
hundred  and  five  days.  Planted  and  grown  in  summer 
weather,  it  produced  young  pods  in  sixty  days,  and  ripened 
in  thirteen  weeks.  Plantings  for  the  green  seeds  may  be 
made  to  the  first  of  July. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  clear  bright  pink,  striped  and  spotted 
with  deep  purplish-red ;  the  pink  changes  gradually  to  dull, 
dark  red,  and  the  variegations  to  dark  brown.  They  are 
kidney-shaped,  comparatively  straight,  somewhat  flattened, 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
broad.  Thirteen  hundred  seeds  are  contained  in  a  quart, 
and  will  plant  a  row  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  or  a 
hundred  and  flfty  hills. 

It  is  hardy  and  productive,  and,  as  a  shelled-bean,  of 
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excellent  quality,  either  in  its  green  or  ripened  state.     As  a 
variety  for  stringing,  it  is  not  above  medium  quality. 

Plant  vigorous,  producing  numerous,  slender.  Turtle-soup, 
barren  runners  two  feet  or  more  m  length ; 
flowers  rich  deep  purple ;  the  pods  are  five  inches  long, 
green  and  sickle  shaped  while  young,  pale  greenish-white 
stained  with  purple  when  more  advanced,  yellow  clouded 
with  purple  when  ripe,  and  contain  five  or  six  seeds. 

The  variety  is  quite  late,  and  requires  most  of  the  season 
for  its  full  perfection.  Plants  from  early  sowings  blossomed 
in  eight  weeks,  the  young  pods  were  sufficiently  grown  for 
use  in  ten  weeks,  and  the  crop  ripened  in  a  hundred  and 
eight  days.  As  the  young  pods  are  tender  and  of  excellent 
quality,  and  are  also  produced  in  great  abundance,  a  planting 
for  these  may  be  made  as  late  as  the  last  week  in  June, 
which  will  supply  the  table  from  the  last  of  August  till  the 
plants  are  destroyed  by  frost. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  small,  glossy-black,  somewhat  oblong, 
and  much  flattened.  Thirty-six  hundred  are  contained  in  a 
quart,  and  will  plant  four  hundred  feet  of  drill,  or  three 
hundred  and  flfty  hills. 

It  is  very  productive,  and  deserving  of  cultivation  for  its 
young  and  tender  pods,  but  is  of  little  or  no  value  for  shell- 
ing while  green.  The  ripened  seeds  are  used,  as  the  name 
implies,  in  the  preparation  of  a  soup,  which,  as  respects 
color  and  flavor,  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  made 
from  the  green  turtle. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Dwarf  va-  Victoria. 
rieties.  Plants  from  early  sowings  were  in  blossom  in  six 
weeks,  yielded  pods  for  the  table  in  seven  weeks,  produced 
pods  of  suitable  size  for  shelling  in  ten  weeks,  and  ripened 
in  eighty-four  days.     When   planted  after  the  season  had 

39* 
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somewhat  advanced,  —  the  young  plants  thus  receiving  the 
benefit  of  summer  temperature,  —  pods  were  gathered  for 
the  table  in  about  six  weeks,  and  the  crop  ripened  in  sixty- 
three  days. 

Stalk  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches  high,  with  comparatively 
few  branches ;  flowers  purple ;  pods  four  and  a  half  to  five 
inches  long,  streaked  and  spotted  with  purple,  tough  and 
parchment-like  when  ripe,  and  containing  five  or  six  seeds. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  fiesh-colored,  striped  and  spotted  with 
purple  (the  ground  changing  by  age  to  dull  reddish-brown, 
and  the  spots  and  markings  to  chocolate-brown),  oblong, 
somewhat  fiattened,  shortened  or  rounded  at  the  ends,  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  thick. 
Fourteen  hundred  are  contained  in  a  quart. 

The  variety  is  remarkably  early,  and  on  this  account  is 
worthy  of  cultivation.  For  table  use,  the  young  pods  and 
the  seeds,  green  or  dry,  are  inferior  to  many  other  sorts. 

White's  A  remarkably   hardy   and  vigorous  variety, 

fmim.  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  high.     Flowers  white, 

tinged  with  purple ;  pods  ^vq  inches  and  a  half  long,  curved 
or  sickle-shaped,  green  at  first,  yellowish-white  striped  with 
purple  when  fully  ripe,  and  containing  five  seeds. 

Early  plantings  will  blossom  in  about  six  weeks,  young 
pods  may  be  plucked  for  use  in  seven  weeks,  and  the  crop 
will  ripen  in  eighty-two  days.  If  planted  as  late  in  the  sea- 
son as  the  first  week  in  July,  the  variety  will  generally  ripen 
perfectly ;  and,  when  cultivated  for  its  green  pods,  plantings 
may  be  made  at  any  time  during  the  month. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  either  drab  or  light  slate,  —  both  colors 
being  common,  —  marked  and  spotted  with  light 'drab.  la 
some  specimens,  drab  is  the  prevailing  color.  They  are  kid- 
ney-shaped, irregularly  compressed  or  fiattened,  nearly  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  deep. 
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A  quart  contains  about  sixteen  hundred  seeds,  and  is  sufficient 
for  planting  a  row  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  or 
two  hundred  hills. 

This  variety,  as  an  early  string-bean,  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  best,  and  is  also  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  prolific. 
The  pods  should  be  plucked  when  comparatively  young,  and, 
if  often  gathered,  the  plants  will  continue  a  long  time  in 
bearing.  As  a  shelled-bean,  either  in  its  green  or  ripened 
state,  it  is  only  of  medium  quality. 

The  long  peduncles,  or  stems,  that  support  its  spikes  of 
flowers,  its  stocky  habit,  and  fine,  deep  green,  luxurious  foli- 
age, distinguish  the  variety  from  all  others. 

From   sixteen  to  eighteen   inches  high,   of         'WUte 

Hageolet. 
strung  and  branching  habit.      Flowers  white; 

the  pods  are  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  sickle-shaped,  green 

while  young,  yellowish-white  at  maturity,  and  contain  six 

(rarely  seven)  seeds. 

It  is  a  half-early  variety ;  blossoming  in  six  weeks,  yield- 
ing pods  for  the  table  in  seven  weeks,  pods  for  shelling  in 
eleven  weeks,  and  ripening  in  ninety  days,  from  the  time  of 
plantiug.  Later  plantings  will  ripen  in  a  shorter  period,  or 
in  about  eighty  days,  and,  if  cultivated  as  a  string-bean,  seed 
sown  as  late  in  the  season  as  the  last  week  of  July  will  sup- 
ply the  table  from  the  middle  of  September  with  an  abun- 
dance of  well-flavored  and  tender  pods. 

The  ripe  bean  is  white,  kidney-shaped,  flattened,  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  broad. 
About  twenty-two  hundred  are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will 
plant  a  drill,  or  row,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet, 
or  nearly  three  hundred  hills. 

The  White  Flageolet  is  very  productive,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  cultivation  ;  the  young  pods  are  crisp  and  tender, 
and  the  seeds,  green  or  ripe,  are  farinaceous,  and  remarkable 
for  delicacy  of  flavor. 
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White  Kid-        The  plants  of  this  varietyr  are  from  sixteen  to 
nojr* 
KiDirsr.        eighteen  inches  high,  and  readily  distinguishar 

boyaiTdwabf.    ^^^9  from  their  large   and  broad  leaves,  and 

strong,  branching  habit  of  growth ;  the  flowers  are  white ; 

the  pods  are  somewhat  irregular  in  form,  six  inches  long, 

green  at  first,  jeUow  when  ripe,  and  contain  five  (rarelj  six) 

beans. 

The  White  Kidney-bean  is  not  early ;  it  blossomed  in 
seven  weeks,  produced  young  pods  in  nine  weeks,  pods  for 
shelling  in  eleven  weeks,  and  ripened  in  a  hundred  and  ten 
days,  from  the  time  of  planting. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  white,  more  or  less  veined,  pale  yeUow 
about  the  hilum,  kidney-shaped,  nearly  straight,  slightly  flat- 
tened, fully  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  From  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred 
are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  this  quantity  of  seeds  will  plant 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  of  drill,  or  a  hundred  and 
forty  hills. 

As  a  string-bean,  the  variety  has  little  merit ;  but  as  a 
shelled-bean,  green  or  ripe,  it  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Dwarfs,  and  well  deserving  of  cultivation^  The  seeds 
are  of  large  size,  pure  white,  separate  readily  from  the  pods^ 
and  are  tender  and  delicate. 


"White  Mar-       Plants  vigorous,  much  branched,  and  incbned 
row. 

White  Marrow^-  to  broducc  runums  shoots  ;  flowers  white  ;  pods 

KAT.     DWAKr  *  o  r 

^'•"wirT?*"  ^^'®  inches  long,  nearly  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
broad,  pale  green  at  first,  then  changing  to  clear 
yellow,  afterwards  becoming  pure  waxen-white,  cream-yel- 
low when  ripe,  and  containing  five  seeds. 

Planted  at  the  commencement  of  favorable  weather,  the 
variety  blossomed  in  seven  weeks,  yielded  pods  for  the  tabic 
in  eight  weeks,  and  ripened  in  a  hundred  and  five  days. 
When  grown  for  the  ripened  product,  the  planting  should  not 
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be  delayed  beyond  the  20th  of  June.  Planted  at  this  season, 
or  the  last  week  in  June,  the  crop  will  blossom  the  first 
week  in  August,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  pods 
may  be  gathered  for  the  table.  By  the  second  week  in  Sep* 
tember,  the  pods  will  be  of  sufficient  size  for  shelling ;  and, 
if  the  season  be  ordinarily  favorable,  the  crop  will  ripen  the 
last  of  the  month.  It  must  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  an 
early  variety,  and,  when  practicable,  should  be  planted  before 
the  10th  of  June. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  clear  white,  ovoid  or  egg-shaped,  nine 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
thick.  In  size,  form,  or  color,  they  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  the  White  Running  Cranberry.  If  well 
grown,  twelve  hundred  seeds  will  measure  a  quart. 

As  a  string-bean,  the  White  Marrow  is  of  average  quality ; 
but  for  shelling  in  the  green  state  it  is  surpassed  by  few,  if 
any,  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  as  the  large  seeds  not  only  sep- 
arate readily  from  the  pod,  but  are  remarkably  white  and 
well  flavored.  As  a  garden-bean,  it  deserves  more  general 
cultivation.  When  ripe,  it  is  very  farinaceous,  of  a  delicate 
fleshy-white  when  properly  cooked,  and  by  many  preferred 
to  the  Pea-bean. 

In  almost  every  section  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
the  Ganadas,  it  is  largely  cultivated  for  market,  and  is  next 
in  importance  to  the  last  named  for  commercial  purposes. 

In  field  culture,  it  is  planted  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  the 
seeds  being  dropped  in  groups,  three  or  four  together,  a  foot 
apart  in  the  drills.  Some  plant  in  hills  two  and  a  half  or 
three  feet  apart  by  eighteen  inches  in  the  opposite  direction, 
seeding  at  the  rate  of  forty-four  quarts  to  the  acre  ;  and  others 
plant  in  drills  eighteen  inches  apart,  dropping  the  seeds  singly, 
six  or  eight  inches  from  each  other  in  the  drills. 

The  yield  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre, 
though  crops  are  recorded  of  nearly  forty  bushels. 
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Yel^j-eyed  Plant  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  high,  more 
hranched  and  of  stronger  habit  than  the  Black 
or  Red-^yed ;  flowers  white ;  the  pods  are  six  inches  long, 
nearly  straight,  pale  green  while  young,  cream-white  at  ma- 
turity, and  contain  five  or  six  seeds. 

It  is  an  early  variety.  Sown  in  May,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  settled  weather,  the  plants  blossomed  in  six  weeks,  afTorded 
string-beans  in  seven  weeks,  pods  for  shelling  in  ten  or 
eleven  weeks,  and  ripened  in  ninety  days,  from  the  time  of 
planting.  From  sowings  made  later  in  the  season  (the 
plants  thereby  receiving  more  directly  the  influence  of  sum- 
mer weather),  pods  were  plucked  for  the  table  in  about  six 
weeks,  and  ripened  beans  in  seventy-flve  days.  Plantings 
for  supplying  the  table  with  string-beans  may  be  made  until 
the  last  week  in  July. 

The  ripe  beans  are  white,  spotted  and  marked  about  the  eye 
with  rusty  yellow,  oblong,  inclining  to  kidney-shape,  more 
flattened  than  those  of  the  Red  or  Black-eyed,  five  eighths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will 
plant  two  hundreil  feet  of  drill,  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  hills. 
The  plants  are  large  and  spreading,  and  most  productive 
when  not  grown  too  closely  together. 

The  Yellow-eyed  China  is  one  of  the  most  healthy,  vigor* 
ous,  and  prolific  of  the  Dwarf  varieties  ;  of  good  quality  as 
a  string-bean,  and,  in  its  ripened  state,  excellent  for  baking, 
or  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  cooked.  It  also  ripens  its 
seeds  in  great  perfection ;  the  crop  being  rarely  affected  by 
wet  weather,  or  injured  by  blight  or  mildew. 

Pole  or  Running  Beans. 

As  a  class,  these  are  less  hardy  than  the  Dwarfs,  and  are 
not  usually  planted  so  early  in  the  season.     The  common 
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practice  is  to  plant  in  hills  three  feet  or  three  and  a  half 
apart ;  though  the  lower  growing  sorts  are  sometimes  planted 
in  drills  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  and  bushed  in  the 
manner  of  the  taller  descriptions  of  peas. 

If  planted  in  hills,  they  should  be  slightly  raised,  and  the 
stake,  or  pole,  set  before  the  planting  of  the  seeds.  The 
maturity  of  some  of  the  later  sorts  will  be  somewhat  facili- 
tated by  cutting  or  nipping  off  the  leading  runners  when  they 
have  attained  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet. 

Plant  of  healthy,  vigorous  habit,  attaining  a  Oalifomla. 
height  of  six  feet  and  upwards.  The  flowers  are  white ; 
the  pods  are  long,  comparatively  broad  and  flat,  green  at 
first,  cream-yellow  at  maturity,  and  contain  from  six  to 
eight  seeds. 

Planted  May  20th,  the  rariety  blossomed  July  12th,  green 
pods  were  plucked  for  use  July  24th,  and  the  crop  ripened 
the  middle  of  August. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  of  a  clear  ochre-yellow  color,  broadly 
kidney-shaped,  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  width.  If  well  grown,  one  thousand  will  meas- 
ure a  quart ;  and  this  amount  of  seed  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
hundred  hills. 

The  California  Bean  is  hardy  and  productive,  yielding  its 
k>ng  and  broad  pods  in  great  abundance  till  destroyed  by 
frost.  Though  much  used  as  a  string-bean,  it  is  principally 
valued  for  the  excellent  quality  of  the  seeds  in  their  green 
state. 

From  reliable  authority,  the  rariety  is  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America,  in 
some  parts  of  California,  and  also  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  true  name  appears  to  be  wanting.  Though  it  is  pop- 
ularly known  in  this  section  of  the  country  as  the  *^  Cali- 
fornia," the  name  seems  to  have  been  given  in  accordance 
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with  a  custom,  much  too  prevalent,  of  applying  the  term  to 
whatever  fruits,  flowers,  or  vegetables  may  have  been  origi- 
nally received  from  the  State  of  California. 

CMe-knife.  This  variety,  common  to  almost  every  garden, 
is  readily  distinguished  by  its  strong  and  tall  habit  of  growth, 
and  its  broad,  deep  green,  blistered  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
white ;  the  pods  are  remarkably  large,  and  often  measure 
nine  or  ten  inches  in  length,  and  nearly  an  inch  in  width ; 
they  are  of  a  green  color  till  near  maturity,  when  they 
change  to  yellowish-green,  and,  when  fully  ripe,  to  cream- 
white.     A  well-formed  pod  contains  eight  or  nine  seeds. 

Early  plantings  blossomed  in  seven  or  eight  weeks,  yielded 
pods  for  stringing  in  about  ten  weeks,  green  beans  in  twelve 
or  thirteen  weeks,  and  ripened  in  a  hundred  and  five  days. 
Later  plantings,  with  the  exclusive  advantage  of  summer 
weather,  yielded  green  pods  in  seven  weeks,  pods  for  shell- 
ing in  eight  or  nine  weeks,  and  ripened  in  ninety-six  days. 
Plantings  for  the  green  beans  may  be  made  till  nearly  the 
middle  of  July,  and  for  the  young  pods  to  the  25th  of  the 
month. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  clear  white,  kidney-shaped,  irregularly 
flattened  or  compressed,  often  diagonally  shortened  at  one  or 
both  of  the  ends,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  deep.  A  quart  contains  about  fifteen 
hundred  seeds,  and  will  plant  a  hundred  and  seventy-five 
hills. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  the  running  varieties.  As 
a  shelled-bean,  it  is  of  excellent  quality  in  its  green  state, 
and  when  ripe,  farinaceous,  and  well  flavored  in  whatever 
form  prepared.  The  large  pods,  if  plucked  early,  are 
succulent  and  tender,  but  coarser  in  texture  than  those  of 
many  other  sorts,  and  not  so  well  flavored. 

The  Case-knife,  in  its  habit  and  general  appearance,  much 
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resembles  the  Sabre,  or  Cimeter,  of  the  French,  and  per- 
haps is  but  a  sub-variety.  Plants,  however,  from  imported 
Sabre-beans,  were  shorter,  not  so  stocky,  a  little  earlier,  and 
the  pods,  generally,  less  perfectly  formed. 

Plant   six   feet  and   upwards  in  height,  of  Oonoord- 

healthy,  vigorous  habit ;  flowers  white ;  the  pods  are  com- 
paratively short  and  broad,  measuring  about  four  inches  in 
length,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth ;  they  are 
green  at  first,  afterwards  greenish-yellow,  brownish- white  at 
maturity,  and  contain  five  seeds,  which  have  the  form  of  the 
Horticultural,  from  which  variety  the  Concord  appears  to 
have  been  derived ;  these  seeds  are  ^vhite  with  a  patch  of 
yellowish-drab  about  the  eye,  the  colored  portion  of  the 
surface  being  spotted  and  marked  with  bright  roee-red. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  running  sorts.  Planted 
May  20th,  the  variety  was  in  flower  July  8th,  and  began  to 
ripen  August  10th. 

The  young  pods  are  comparatively  tough  and  stringy,  and 
less  valuable  for  the  table  than  many  other  sorts ;  but  as  a 
shelled-bean,  green  or  ripe,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  run- 
ning varieties.  The  plants  are  healthy  growers,  attach  them- 
selves readily  to  the  poles,  and  yield  very  abundantly ;  the 
seeds  separate  easily  from  the  pods,  are  farinaceous  and  of 
pleasant  flavor.  Recently  introduced,  and  recommended  for 
cultivation. 

Stem  six  feet  and  upwards  in  height ;  flowers  Corn-bean, 
bright  lilac  ;  the  pods  are  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  green 
while  young,  cream-white  at  maturity,  and  contain  six  or 
seven  seeds. 

The  variety  is  late,  but  remarkable  for  hardiness  and  pro- 
ductiveness. The  shelled-beans,  green  or  ripe,  are  little 
used  ;  the  young  pods  are  crisp,  succulent,  and  excellent  for 
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the  table,  and  the  variety  deserves  more  general  cultivation. 
If  plucked  as  fast  as  they  become  of  suitable  size,  the  plants 
will  continue  to  produce  them  in  abundance  for  six  or  eight 
weeks. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  chocolate-brown,  somewhat  quadrangu- 
lar, flattened,  half  an  inch  long,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
broad.  In  size  and  form  they  somewhat  resemble  grains 
of  Indian  com,  whence  the  name.  Twelve  hundred  aud 
fifty  seeds  are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will  plant  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  hills. 

Borttoulta-  Stem  six  feet  or  more  in  height;  flowers 
marblbd  purple;  the  pods  are  from  five  to  six  inches 
'^cuLTuE?"*'  l<>^g>  nearly  three  fourths  of  an  inch  broad, 
pale  green  while  young,  greenish-white  streaked 
and  blotched  with  brilliant  rose^red  when  more  advanced, 
much  contorted,  hard,  parchment-like  and  very  tenacious  of 
their  contents  when  ripe,  and  enclose  five  or  six  seeds. 

Planted  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  the  variety- 
blossomed  in  about  seven  weeks,  produced  pods  for  stringing 
in  nine  weeks,  green  beans  in  twelve  weeks,  and  ripened  in 
a  hundred  days.  Plantings  made  during  the  last  week  in 
June  will  mature  their  crop,  if  the  season  be  favorable.  For 
the  green  beans,  plantings  may  be  made  until  the  last  of 
June,  and  for  the  young  pods  until  the  first  of  July. 

The  ripe  beans  are  flesh-white,  streaked  and  spotted  with 
bright  pink,  or  red,  with  a  russet-yellow  line  encircling  the 
eye.  They  are  egg-shaped,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  four  tenths  of  an  inch  in  width  and  depth. 
From  the  time  of  ripening,  the  sofl,  flesh-like  tint  graduallj- 
loses  its  freshness,  and  finally  becomes  cinnamon-brown,  the 
variegations  growing  relatively  duller  and  darker.  A  quart 
contains  about  eleven  hundred  seeds,  and  will  plant  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  hills. 
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The  Horticultural  Bean  was  iutroduoed  into  this  countrj 
from  England  about  the  year  1825.  It  has  now  become  very 
generally  disseminated,  and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
running  sorts.  As  a  string-bean,  it  is  of  good  quality; 
shelled  in  its  green  state,  remarkably  farinaceous  and  well 
flavored,  and,  when  ripe,  one  of  the  best  for  baking  or  stew- 
ing. It  is  hardy  and  productive,  but  is  liable  to  deteriorate 
when  raised  many  years  in  succession  from  seed  saved  in 
the  vegetable  garden  from  the  scattered  pods  accidentally 
left  to  ripen  on  the  poles.  To  raise  good  seed,  leave  each 
year  a  few  hills  unplucked,  allowing  the  entire  product  to 
ripen. 

Stem  six  or  seven  feet  high,  with  large,  broad  Indian  Chief, 
foliage  and  purple  flowers ;  the  pods  are  five  ^Ylobwaii.*' 
inches  long,  nearly  as  thick  as  broad,  sickle-  %!««€■/"' 
shaped,  green  at  first,  but  soon  change  to  a  fine,  waxen,  semi- 
transparent  cream-white,  —  the  line  marking  the  divisions 
being  orange-yellow.  At  this  stage  of  growth,  the  color 
indicates  approaching  maturity ;  but  the  pods  will  be  found 
crisp  and  succulent,  and  are  in  their  greatest  perfection  for 
the  table.  When  ripe,  they  are  nearly  white,  much  shrivelled, 
and  contain  six  or  seven  seeds. 

When  cultivated  for  the  ripened  product,  the  seed  should 
be  planted  as  early  in  the  season  as  the  weather  will  permit. 
The  plants  will  then  blossom  in  eight  or  nine  weeks,  afford 
young  pods  in  about  eleven  weeks,  pods  for  shelling  in 
thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks,  and  ripen  in  a  hundred  and 
twenty-four  days.  Plantings  for  green  pods  may.  be  made 
until  the  first  of  July. 

At  the  time  of  harvesting,  the  seeds  are  deep  indigo-blue, 
the  hilum  being  white.  They  are  oblong,  often  shortened 
abruptly  at  the  ends,  half  an  inch  long,  nearly  the  same  in 
depth,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  thick.     Fourteen  hundred 
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seeds  measare  a  quart,  and  will  plant  a  handred  and  seventy* 
five  hills. 

Tlie  Indian-chief  Bean  is  remarkable  for  its  fine,  tender, 
succulent,  and  richly-colored  pods,  and  for  these  it  is  well 
worthy  of  cultivation.  They  are  not  only  produced  in  pro- 
fuse abundance,  but  continue  fit  for  use  longer  than  those 
of  most  varieties.  In  moist  seasons,  they  remain  crisp  and 
tender  till  the  seeds  have  grown  sufiiciently  to  be  used  in 
the  green  state.     The  ripe  seeds  are  of  little  value. 

The  real  merits  of  the  variety  appear  to  be  little  known  ; 
yet  of  all  the  running  sorts  cultivated  for  the  green  pods,  it 
must  bo  classed  as  one  of  the  best. 

Mottled  Plant  six  feet  and  upwards   in   heio^ht,   bat 

OMe-knifa.  ,  ,  ,      . 

much  less  stocky  and  vigorous  than  the  tme 

Case-knife ;   the  foliage  is  also  smaller,  and  less  wrinkled 

or  blistered  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  stained  or  clouded  with 

purple ;  the  pods  have  the  form  of  those  of  the  Case-knife, 

but  are  neither  so  long  nor  so  broad. 

The  variety  is  comparatively  early.  Planted  May  30th, 
the  vines  blossomed  July  17th,  green  pods  were  plucked 
July  26th,  and  the  crop  ripened  the  middle  of  August,  or 
in  eighty  days  from  the  time  of  planting. 

The  seeds  are  strongly  kidney-shaped,  white  or  cream- 
white  striped  and  spotted  with  bluish-slate,  and  of  the  size 
of  those  of  the  White  Case-knife. 

Though  less  productive  than  the  last  named,  it  is  nearly 
two  weeks  earlier,  and  the  green  pods  are  more  succulent 
and  tender.  The  seeds  separate  easily  from  the  pods,  and 
in  their  green  state  are  esteemed  for  mildness  and  delicacy 
of  flavor. 


Mottled  A  comparatively  strong-growing,  but  not  tall 

CranberiT- 
BTftixaLBss.      variety.     The  flowers  are  white;  the  pods  are 
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short  and  broad,  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  wide,  yellow  at  maturity,  and  contain  four  or  five 
seeds. 

If  planted  early,  the  variety  will  blossom  in  seven  weeks, 
yield  pods  for  the  table  in  eight  or  nine  weeks,  green  beans 
in  eleven  weeks,  and  ripen  in  a  hundred  days.  When 
planted  afler  settled  warm  weather,  it  will  ripen  in  ninety 
days. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  white,  the  eye  surrounded  with  a  broad 
patch  of  purple,  which  is  also  extended  over  one  of  the 
ends ;  they  are  of  a  rounded-oval  form,  half  an  inch  long, 
and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  and  thickness.  A 
quart  contains  fourteen  hundred  and  fif.y  seeds,  and  will 
plant  a  hundred  and  fifly  hills.  As  the  plants  are  of  dwarf- 
ish character,  the  seeds  are  sometimes  sown  in  drills,  a 
quart  being  required  for  two  hundred  feet. 

The  Mottled  Cranberry  is  moderately  productive,  and  the 
young  pods  are  tender  and  well  flavored ;  the  seeds,  while 
green,  are  farinaceous,  and,  though  of  good  quality  when 
ripe,  are  but  little  used. 

Plant  branching,  healthy,  and   vigorous,  six        Mottled 
feet  or  more  in   height;   flowers    purple;    the 
pods  are  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  usually  produced  in 
pairs,   green  at  first,  washed  with  purple  when   more   ad- 
vanced, light  brown  at  maturity,  and  contain  six  seeds. 

It  is  a  late  variety.  Plantings  made  during  the  first  of 
the  season  will  not  produce  pods  for  use  until  the  last  of 
July,  or  beginning  of  August ;  but,  if  these  are  plucked  as 
they  become  of  suitable  size,  the  plants  will  continue  in 
bearing  until  destroyed  by  frost. 

The  ripe  beans  are  drab,  thickly  and  minutely  spotted  with 
black,  and  also  distinctly  marked  with  regular  lines  of  the 
same  color.     They  are  of  an  oblong  form,  flattened,  oflen 
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squarely  or  diagonally  shortened  at  the  ends,  nearly  half  an 
inch  in  length,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  in  width.  A 
quart  contains  thirty-one  hundred  seeds,  and  will  plant  about 
three  hundred  hills. 

As  a  shelled-bean,  in  its  green  or  ripened  state,  the  variety 
has  little  merit.  Its  recommendations  are  its  fine,  tender 
pods,  its  remarkable  productiveness,  and  its  uniformly 
healthy  habit. 

Fradhomma.  Introduced  from  France.  Plant  four  or  five 
feet  high,  with  broad,  deep  green,  blistered  foli- 
age, and  white  flowers ;  the  pods  are  nearly  cylindrical,  three 
inches  long,  green  while  young,  cream-white  when  ripe,  and 
contain  from  six  to  eight  seeds,  set  very  closely  together. 

The  ripe  beans  are  dull  white,  veined,  oblong,  oAen  short- 
ened at  the  ends,  a  third  of  an  inch  long,  and  nearly  a  fourth 
of  an  inch  in  width  and  thickness.  A  quart  contains  about 
thirty-five  hundred  seeds,  and  will  plant  three  hundred  and 
fifty  hills. 

Early  plantings  blossomed  in  eight  weeks,  afforded  pods 
for  the  table  in  about  ten  weeks,  and  ripened  in  a  hundred 
and  eight  days.  It  may  be  planted  for  its  green  pods  to  the 
first  of  July. 

It  is  of  little  value  as  a  shelled-bean  in  its  green  state. 
When  ripe,  it  is  of  good  quality,  and,  as  a  string-bean,  one 
of  the  best,  the  pods  being  very  brittle,  succulent,  and  fine 
flavored.  They  remain  long  upon  the  plants  without  becom- 
ing tough  and  hard,  and  are  tender,  and  good  for  use,  until 
almost  ripe.  On  account  of  their  thin  and  delicate  character, 
the  seeds,  in  unfavorable  seasons,  are  often  stained  and  other- 
wise injured  by  dampness  at  the  time  of  ripening. 


Prinoess.  A  French  variety.     Plant  six  feet  or  more  in 

height,    with    lively    green    foliage    and    white 
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flowers ;  the  pods  are  five  inches  long,  pale  green  while 
young,  yellow  at  maturity,  and  contain  six  or  seven,  and 
sometimes  eight,  seeds. 

The  ripe  bean  is  white,  egg-shaped,  two  fifths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  a  fourth  of  an  inch  thick.  Nearly  three  thousand 
are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will  plant  three  hundred  and 
fifty  hills. 

The  variety  somewhat  resembles  the  Fr^dhomme  ;  but  the 
seeds  are  larger  and  brighter,  the  pods  are  longer,  the  seeds 
are  less  close  in  the  pods,  and  it  is  some  days  earlier.  It 
ripens  in  about  three  months  from  the  time  of  planting,  A 
good  sort  for  stringing,  and  of  excellent  quality  when  ripe. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  familiar       Bad  Oraa- 

barry. 
of  garden-beans,  and  has  probably  been  longer 

and  more  generally  cultivated  in  this  country  than  any  other 

variety. 

The  plants  are  five  or  six  feet  high,  of  medium  strength 
and  vigor ;  flowers  pale  lilac.  The  pods  are  quite  irregular 
in  form,  —  often  reversely  curved,  or  sickle-shaped ;  four 
inches  and  a  half  long  ;  yellowish-green  while  young  ; 
dear  white  when  suitable  for  shelling  ;  yellowish-white, 
shrivelled,  and  contorted,  when  ripe;  and  contain  five  or 
six  seeds. 

Its  season  is  intermediate.  Planted  the  10th  of  Mayi 
the  variety  blossomed  in  seven  weeks,  yielded  young  pods  in 
nine  weeks,  green  beans  in  eleven  weeks,  and  ripened  in 
ninety-five  days.  In  favorable  seasons,  the  crop  will  ripen 
if  the  seeds  are  planted  the  last  of  June ;  but,  for  the  young 
pods  or  for  green  beans,  plantings  may  be  made  to  near  the 
middle  of  July. 

Seeds  clear,  deep  purple,  the  hilum  white,  round-ovoid, 
slightly  compressed,  half  an  inch  long,  and  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  depth  and  thickness.     Fourteen  hun- 
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dred  and  ddj  seeds  are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will  plant 
a  hundred  and  fiftj  hills. 

It  is  a  hardy  and  productive  variety,  principally  grown  as 
a  string-bean.  The  pods  are  succulent  and  tender;  and 
these  qualities  are  retained  to  a  very  advanced  stage  of 
growth,  or  until  quite  of  suitable  size  for  shelling.  The  dark 
color  of  the  benn,  which  is  to  some  extent  imparted  to  the 
pods  in  the  process  of  cooking,  is  by  some  considered  an 
objection,  and  the  White  Cranberry,  though  perhaps  less 
prolific,  is  preferred.  As  a  shelled-bean,  it  is  of  good  qual- 
ity in  its  green  state,  but  in  its  ripened  state  little  used, 
though  dry  and  farinaceous. 

Bed  Orleans.  Five  to  six  feet  high ;  flowers  white ;  the 
LKA^s.  pods  are  sickle-shaped,  five  inches  long,  green 
when  young,  often  tinged  with  red  when  more  advanced, 
yellow  at  full  maturity,  and  contain  five  or  six  seeds,  packed 
closely  together. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  running  varieties.  Spring 
plantings  blossomed  in  about  seven  weeks,  afibrded  pods  for 
the  table  in  eight  weeks,  green  beans  in  eleven  weeks,  and 
ripened  in  eighty-five  days.  Planted  later  in  the  season, 
pods  sufficiently  large  for  stringing  were  gathered  in  six 
weeks,  and  the  crop  began  to  ripen  in  about  seventy  days. 
As  a  string-bean,  the  variety  may  be  planted  until  the  first 
of  August. 

At  the  time  of  harvesting,  the  ripe  seeds  are  of  a  bright 
blood-red  color,  but  change  rapidly  by  age  to  brownish-red. 
They  are  of  an  oblong  form,  often  squarely  or  diagonally 
shortened  at  the  ends  by  contact  with  each  other  in  the  pods, 
half  an  inch  long,  and  three  tenths  of  an  inch  broad.  A 
quart,  which  contains  nearly  twenty-four  hundred  seeds,  will 
plant  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  hills. 

The  Red  Orleans  is  quite  prolific,  and  a  desirable  sort  for 
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soups  and  stews.  The  young  pods  are  tender  and  well  fla- 
vored ;  but  its  remarkable  precocity  must  be  considered  its 
chief  recommendation. 

French  writers  describe  the  ripe  seeds  as  exceeding  the 
above  dimensions  ;  but  specimens  received  from  Paris  seeds- 
men correspond  in  size,  form,  and  color  with  the  description 
before  given. 

Plant  seven  feet  and  upwards  in  height,  with  Khode Island 

Butter, 
large,  broad,   deep   green,   wrinkled   foliage  ; 

flowers   rose-white ;    the  pods  are  six   inches  long,  nearly 

three  fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  green  while   young,  paler 

when    more    advanced,   cream-white   and   much    shrivelled 

when  ripe,  and  contain  seven  seeds. 

If  planted  early  in  the  season,  green  pods  may  be  plucked 
for  the  table  in  nine  or  ten  weeks,  pods  for  shelling  in  twelve 
weeks,  and  the  crop  will  ripen  in  a  hundred  and  twenty-three 
days.  Plaoted  early  in  June,  the  pods  will  generally  all 
ripen ;  but,  if  the  planting  is  delayed  to  the  last  of  the 
month,  the  crop  will  but  partially  mature,  unless  the  season 
prove  more  than  usually  favorable.  The  vines  will,  how- 
ever, yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  pods,  and  also  of  gi*een 
beans. 

The  seeds,  at  maturity,  are  cream-yellow,  with  well- 
defined  spots  and  stripes  of  deep  yellowish-buff.  They  are 
broad-kiduey-shaped,  flattened,  Ave  eighths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  nearly  half  an  inch  broad.  The  cream-yellow  gradually 
changes  by  age  to  brown,  and  the  markings  become  rela- 
tively darker.  Fourteen  hundred  seeds  are  contained  in  a 
quart,  and  will  plant  a  hundred  and  fifly  hills. 

The  variety  yields  abundantly,  and  the  large  pods  are 
tender,  succulent,  and  excellent  for  table  use.  The  beans, 
in  their  green  state,  are  of  good  quality,  though  little  used 
when  ripe. 
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Sftbre,  or  Stem  seven  or  eight  feet  high  ;  leaves  broad, 

Cimetor. 

large,  deep  green,  and  much  wrinkled  or  cor- 

rngated ;  flowers  white ;  the  pods  are  large,  broad,  and  thin, 

curved  at  the  ends  in  the  form  of  a  sabre,  or  cimeter,  green 

when  young,  cream-white  when  ripe,  and  contain  eight  beans. 

The  variety  blossomed  in  eight  weeks,  afforded  young 
pods  for  the  table  in  ten  weeks,  green  beans  in  eleven  weeks, 
and  ripened  in  a  hundred  days,  from  the  time  of  planting. 
Sown  in  June,  the  crop  matured  in  ninety  days.  Plantings 
for  the  green  seeds  may  be  made  till  the  last  of  June,  and 
for  the  young  pods  to  the  middle  of  July. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  clear  white,  kidney-form,  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  broad.  Six- 
teen hundred  are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will  plant  a 
hundred  and  sixty  hills. 

The  Sabre  Bean  is  remarkably  productive ;  the  young  pods 
are  crisp  and  tender,  excellent  for  table  use,  and  good  (or 
pickling ;  the  seeds,  green  or  dry,  are  farinaceous,  and  of 
delicate  flavor  and  appearance. 

In  height  and  foliage,  size  and  form  of  the  pods,  color -and 
size  of  the  ripe  seeds,  it  resembles  the  Case-knife.  The 
principal  difference  between  the  varieties  is  in  the  earlier 
maturity  of  the  Sabre. 

BoiMMODM.  Introduced  from  France.     Stem  six  feet  or 

more  high ;  foliage  large,  broad,  wrinkled ; 
flowers  white  ;  the  pods  are  eight  inches  long,  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  broad,  sword-shaped,,  yellowish-green  when  near 
maturity,  yellowish-white  when  ripe,  and  contain  six  or 
seven  seeds. 

The  variety  requires  the  whole  season  for  its  full  perfec- 
tion. If  planted  early,  it  blossoms  in  nine  weeks,  produces 
young  pods  in  eleven  weeks,  and  ripens  off  in  gradual  suc- 
cession till  the  plants  are  destroyed  by  frost.     If  cultivated 
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for  its  young  pods,  plantings  may  be  made  to  the  last  week 
in  June.  - 

The  ripe  seeds  are  remarkably  large,  —  often  measuring 
nearly  an  inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  —  pure, 
glossy  white,  kidney-shaped,  and  generally  irregularly  com- 
pressed. Seven  hundred  are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will 
plant  about  eighty  hills. 

The  young  pods,  while  quite  young  and  small,  are  crisp 
and  tender,  and  the  ripe  seeds  are  farinaceous  and  well 
flavored.  It  is  also  an  excellent  sort  for  shelling  in  the 
green  state ;  but  the  plants  are  not  hardy,  and  thrive  well 
only  in  warm  soil  and  sheltered  situations.  Under  ordinary 
culture,  many  of  the  pods  are  imperfect,  and  frequently  con- 
tain but  two  or  three  seeds. 

Stem  five  or  six  feet  high ;  flowers  white ;    VHiita  Oran- 

berry. 

the  pods  are  five  mches  and  a  half  long,  pale 

green  while  young,  striped  and  marbled  with  red  when  near 

maturity,  yellowish-buff  when  ripe,  and  contain  five  or  six 

beans. 

It  is  not  an  early  variety.  From  plantings  made  at  the 
usual  season,  young  pods  were  gathered  in  about  nine 
weeks,  pods  for  shelling  green  in  twelve  weeks,  and  ripened 
beans  in  a  hundred  and  five  days.  For  stringing,  or  for 
shelling  in  a  green  state,  the  variety  may  be  planted  the  first 
of  July  ;  but  in  ordinary  seasons  few  of  the  pods  will  reach 
maturity. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  white,  egg-shaped,  sometimes  nearly 
spherical,  half  an  inch  long,  and  three  eighths  of  an  inch 
in  breadth  and  thickness.  In  size,  form,  and  color,  they 
strongly  resemble  the  Dwarf  White  Marrow,  and  are  not 
easily  distingtiished  from  the  seeds  of  that  variety.  About 
twelve  hundred  and  fifly  are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will 
plant  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  hills. 
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The  White  Cranberry  is  hardy,  yields  well,  and  the  yonn^ 
pods  are  tender  and  well  flavored.  Fpr  shelling  green,  it  is 
decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  all  varieties,  and  for  bakiu;;,  or 
otherwise  cooking,  is,  when  ripe,  fully  equal  to  the  Pea-bean 
or  White  Marrow. 

Wild-eoo86.  Plant  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  of  healthy, 
vigorous  habit ;  flowers  bright  purple ;  the  pods  arc  sickle- 
shaped,  pale  green  at  first,  cream-yellow  streaked  and 
marbled  with  purple  when  ripe,  and  contain  six  seeds, 
closely  set  together. 

The  variety  requires  the  entire  season  for  its  full  perfec- 
tion. When  planted  early,  it  will  blossom  in  nine  weeks, 
produce  young  pods  in  eleven  weeks,  green  beans  in  thirteen 
weeks,  and  ripen  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  days.  If  planted 
and  grown  under  the  influence  of  summer  weather,  the  plants 
will  blossom  in  seven  weeks,  yield  young  pods  in  nine  weeks, 
green  beans  in  twelve  weeks,  and  ripen  in  a  hundred  days. 
Plantings  for  the  green  seeds  may  be  made  to  the  middle  of 
June,  and  for  the  young  pods  to  the  first  of  July. 

The  ripe  beans  are  pale  cream-white,  spotted  with  deep 
purplish-black  (the  cream-white  gradually  changing  by  age 
to  cinnamon  brown),  round-ovoid,  four  tenths  of  an  inch  long, 
and  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  width  and  thickness. 
A  quart  contains  nearly  seventeen  hundred  seeds,  and  will 
plant  two  hundred  hills. 

The  variety  has  been  long  cultivated  both  in  Europe  and 
this  country.  It  is  hardy  and  productive.  The  young  pods 
are  of  fair  quality,  and  the  seeds,  green  or  ripe,  are  excellent 
for  table  use,  in  whatever  form  prepared. 


Tallow  Oran-       Five  to  six  feet  high,  with  yellowish-green 
berry.  ^  o  *  « 

foliage  and  pale  purple  flowers ;  the  pods  are 
five  inches  long,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  often  sickle- 
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shaped ;  pale  green  at  first ;  cream-jellow,  sbrivelled,  and 
irregular  in  form,  like  those  of  the  Red  variety,  at  maturity, 
and  contain  five  or  six  seeds. 

It  is  a  few  days  later  than  the  White  Cranberry,  and  nearly 
two  weeks  later  than  the  Red.  Planted  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season,  it  blossomed  in  eight  weeks,  yielded  pods 
for  the  table  in  about  ten  weeks,  pods  for  shelling  in  twelve 
or  thirteen  weeks,  and  ripened  in  a  hundred  and  ten  days. 
Early  summer  plantings  blossomed  in  seven  weeks,  produced 
pods  for  the  table  in  less  than  nine  weeks,  and  ripened  in 
about  a  hundred  days.  When  grown  for  the  ripened  crop, 
it  should  have  the  advantage  of  the  entire  season ;  but, 
when  cultivated  for  its  young  pods,  plantings  may  be  made 
till  the  first  of  July. 

The  seeds  are  yellow,  with  a  narrow,  dark  line  encircling 
the  hilum,  round-ovoid,  half  an  inch  long,  and  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  breadth  and  thickness.  Thirteen  hundred  and 
fifty  are  contained  in  a  quart,  and  will  plant  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hills. 

The  variety  is  hardy  and  prolific,  of  good  quality  as  a 
string-bean,  or  for  shelling  in  the  green  state.  When  ripe, 
the  seeds  are  nearly  equal  to  the  White  Marrow  for  baking, 
though  the  color  is  less  agreeable. 


ASPARAGUS-BEAN. 
Long-podded  Dolichos.    Dolichos  sesquipedalis. 

The  Asparagus-bean,  in  its  manner  of  growth,  inflores- 
cence, and  in  the  size  and  character  of  its  pods,  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  class  of  beans  before  described.  It  is  a 
native  of  tropical  America,  and  requires  a  long,  warm  sea- 
son for  its  full  perfection. 

The  stem  is  from  six  to  seven  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are 
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long,  narrow,  smooth,  and  shining;  the  flowers  are  large, 
greenish-yellow,  and  produced,  two  or  three  together,  at  the 
extremity  of  quite  a  long  peduncle ;  the  pods  are  nearly^ 
cylindrical,  pale  green,  pendent,  and  grow  with  remarkable 
rapidity, — when  fully  developed,  they  are  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  long,  and  contain  eight  or  nine  seeds. 

These  should  be  sown  as  early  in  spring  as  the  appearance 
of  settled  warm  weather,  and  the  plants  will  then  blossom  in 
ten  or  eleven  weeks,  afford  pods  for  use  in  fourteen  weeks , 
and  ripen  off  their  crop  in  gradual  succession  until  destroyed 
by  frost. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  cinnamon-brown,  with  a  narrow,  dark 
line  about  the  hilum  ;  kidney-shaped,  half  an  inch  long,  and 
a  fourth  of  an  inch  broad.  Nearly  four  thousand  are  con- 
tained in  a  quart,  and  will  plant  four  hundred  and  fifty 
hills. 

The  seeds  are  quite  small,  and  are  rarely  eaten,  either  in  a 
green  or  ripe  state.  The  variety  is  cultivated  exclusively 
for  its  long,  peculiar  pods,  which  are  crisp,  tender,  of  good 
flavor,  and  much  esteemed  for  pickling.  It  is,  however, 
much  less  productive  than  many  of  the  nmning  kinds  of 
garden-beans,  and  must  be  considered  more  curious  than 
really  useful. 

A  species  or  variety,  known  as  the  Chinese  Long  Pod,  pro- 
duces pods  of  much  greater  length,  often  measuring  nearly 
three  feet. 


LIMA   BEAN. 
Phaseolus  lonatus. 

Stem  ten  feet  or  more  in  height;  leaves  comparatively 
long  and  narrow,  smooth  and  shining ;  flowers  small,  green- 
ish-yellow, in  spikes ;  the  pods  are  four  inches  and  a  half 
long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  much  flattened,  green 
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and  wrinkled  while  joung,  yellowish  when  ripe,  and  con- 
tain three  or  four  heans. 

The  Lima  is  one  of  the  latest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
tender,  of  all  garden-beans,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  entirely 
perfects  its  crop  in  the  Northern  States,  Little  will  be 
gained  by  very  early  planting,  as  the  seeds  are  not  only 
liable  to  decay  before  vegetating,  but  the  plants  suffer  greatly 
from  cold,  damp  weather.  In  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States,  the  seeds  should  not  be  planted  in  the  open  ground 
before  the  beginning  of  May ;  nor  should  the  planting  be 
delayed  beyond  the  tenth  or  middle  of  the  month.  In  ordi- 
nary seasons,  the  Lima  Bean  will  blossom  in  eight  or  nine 
weeks,  and  pods  may  be  plucked  for  use  the  last  of  August, 
or  beginning  of  September.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
pods  attain  a  sufficient  size  for  use ;  a  large  part  of  the  crop 
being  prematurely  destroyed  by  frost. 

The  ripe  se^ds  are  dull  white  or  greenish-white,  with  veins 
radiating  from  the  eye  ;  broad-kidney-shaped,  much  flattened, 
seven  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  two  thirds  of  an  inch 
in  width.  A  quart  contains  about  seven  hundred  seeds,  and 
will  plant  eighty  hills. 

The  pods  are  tough  and  parchment-like  in  all  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  are  never  eaten.  The  seeds,  green  or  ripe, 
are  universally  esteemed  for  their  peculiar  flavor  and  excel- 
lence, and  by  most  persons  are  considered  the  finest  of  all 
the  garden  varieties.  If  gathered  when  suitable  for  use  in 
their  green  state,  and  dried  in  the  pods  in  a  cool  and  shaded 
situation,  they  may  be  preserved  during  the  winter.  When 
required  for  use,  they  are  shelled,  soaked  a  short  time  in 
clear  water,  and  cooked  as  green  beans ;  thus  treated,  they 
will  be  nearly  as  tender  and  well  flavwed  as  when  freshly 
plucked  f^om  the  plants. 

The  seeds  are  sometimes  started  on  a  hot-bed,  in  thumb- 
pots,  or  on  inverted  turf,  or  sods,  cut  in  convenient  pieces. 
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and  about  tbe  last  of  May,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and 
pleasant,  transplanted  to  bills  in  tbe  open  ground. 

By  the  following  method,  an  early  and  abundant  crop  may 
be  obtained  in  comparatively  favorable  seasons  :  — 

'^  As  soon  in  spring  as  the  weather  is  settled,  and  the  soil 
warm  and  in  good  working  condition,  set  poles  about  six  feet 
in  length,  three  feet  apart  each  way,  and  plant  five  or  six 
beans  in  each  hill,  —  being  careful  to  set  each  bean  with  its 
germ  downward,  and  covering  an  inch  deep.  After  they 
have  grown  a  while,  and  before  they  begin  to  run,  pull  up 
the  weakest,  and  leave  but  three  of  the  most  vigorous  plants 
to  a  hill.  As  these  increase  in  height,  they  should,  if  neces- 
sary, be  tied  to  the  stakes,  or  poles,  using  bass-matting,  or 
other  soil,  fibrous  material,  for  the  purpose.  When  they 
have  ascended  to  the  tops  of  the  poles,  the  ends  should  be 
cut  or  pinched  off,  as  also  the  ends  of  all  the  branches, 
whenever  they  rise  above  that  height.  This  flractice  checks 
their  liability  to  run  to  vines,  and  tends  to  make  them  blos- 
som earlier,  and  bear  sooner  and  more  abundantly,  than  they 
otherwise  would  do." 

When  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sieva,  the  varieties 
readily  intermix  or  hybridize ;  and  unless  a  fresh  supply  of 
seed  is  procured  every  year  or  two,  the  Lima  rapidly  de- 
generates. If  raised  for  a  succession  of  years,  in  northern 
latitudes,  from  seeds  of  northern  growth,  the  variety  gradu- 
ally becomes  earlier ;  but  the  plants  decline  in  stockiness  and 
vigor,  and  the  pods  and  seeds  yearly  decrease  in  size,  until 
the  Lima  is  little,  if  at  all,  superior  to  some  of  the  improved 
forms  of  the  Sieva. 

Plants  from  seeds  of  southern  growth  are  generally  healthy 
and  vigorous,  and  produce  beans  of  remarkable  size  and  ex- 
cellence ;  but  the  pods  develop  slowly,  and  comparatively  few 
reach  full  maturity. 

In  tropical  climates,  the  Lima  Bean  is  perennial. 
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A  sub-variety  of  the  Common  Lima^  differing  Green  lama. 
principally  in  the  pea-green  color  of  the  seeds. 

As  generally  found  in  the  market,  the  seeds  of  the  Com- 
mon and  Green  Lima  are  more  or  less  intermixed.  By 
some,  the  Green  is  considered  more  tender,  and  thought  to 
remain  longer  on  the  plants  without  becoming  hard,  than  the 
White.  The  habits  of  the  plants  are  the  same,  and  there  is 
no  difference  in  the  season  of  maturity.  A  careful  selection 
of  seeds  for  planting,  and  skilfnl  culture,  would  undoubtedly 
give  a  degree  of  permanency  to  this  difference  in  color, 
which  appears  to  be  the  principal,  if  not  the  only,  point  of 
variation. 

This,    like    the    Green,   is   a  sub-variety  of        Mottled 
the  Common   Lima.      The  ripe  seeds  are  dull- 
white,  or  greenish- white,  mottled  and  clouded  with  purple. 

In  the  habit  of  the  plant,  in  the  foliage,  pods,  form,  or 
size  of  the  seeds,  or  season  of  maturity,  there  are  no  marks 
of  distinction  when  compared  with  the  Common  Lima. 


SCARLET-RUNNER. 
Phaseolus  multiflonis. 

From  South  America.  Though  nearly  allied  to  the  Com- 
mon Kidney-bean,  it  is  considered  by  botanists  a  distinct 
species,  differing  in  its  inflorescence,  in  the  form  of  its  pods, 
and  particularly  in  the  fact  that  the  cotyledons,  or  lobes  of 
the  planted  seed,  do  not  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  ground  in 
the  process  of  germination.  It  is,  besides,  a  perennial  plant. 
The  roots  are  tuberous,  and,  though  small,  not  unlike  those 
of  the  Dahlia. 

If  taken  up  before  frost  in  the  autumn,  they  may  be  pre- 
served in  a  conservatory,  or  warm  parlor  or  sitting-room, 
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during  winter,  and  reset  in  the  open  ground  on  the  approach 
of  warm  weather,  when  new  shoots  will  soon  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  plants  will  blossom  a  second  time  early 
and  abundantly. 

The  plants  are  twelve  feet  or  more  in  height  or  length, 
with  deep  green  foliage  and  brilliant  scarlet  flowers ;  the 
latter  being  produced  in  spikes,  on  long  footstalks.  The  pods 
are  six  inches  long,  nearly  an  inch  broad,  somewhat  hairy 
while  young,  sickle-shaped  and  wrinkled  when  more  ad* 
vanced,  light  reddish-brown  when  ripe,  and  contain  four  or 
five  seeds. 

It  requires  the  whole  season  for  its  perfection,  and  should 
be  planted  as  early  as  the  weather  will  admit.  The  plants 
will  then  blossom  in  seven  or  eight  weeks,  produce  young 
pods  in  nine  weeks,  green  seeds  in  twelve  weeks,  and  ripen 
in  a  hundred  aud  fifteen  days. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  lilac-purple,  variegated  with  black,  or 
deep  purplish-brown,  —  the  edge,  or  border,  little,  if  any, 
marked ;  hilum  long  and  white  ;  form  broad-kidney-shaped ; 
size  large,  —  if  well  grown,  measuring  seven  eighths  of  an 
inch  long,  six  tenths  of  an  inch  broad,  and  three  eighths  of 
an  inch  thick.  About  five  hundred  and  fif^y  are  contained  in 
a  quart,  and  will  plant  eighty  hills. 

In  this  country,  it  is  usually  cultivated  as  an  ornamental, 
climbing  annual ;  the  spikes  of  rich,  scarlet  flowers,  and  its 
deep  green  foliage,  rendering  the  plant  one  of  the  most  showy 
and  attractive  objects  of  the  garden. 

Though  inferior  to  some  of  the  finer  sorts  of  garden-beans, 
its  value  as  an  esculent  has  not  been  generally  appreciated. 
The  young  pods  are  tender  and  well  flavored ;  and  the  seeds, 
green  or  ripe,  are  much  esteemed  in  many  localities.  ^'  In 
Britain,  the  green  pods  only  are  used  ;  on  the  Continent,  the 
ripened  seeds  are  as  much  an  object  of  culture ;  in  Holland, 
the  Runners  are  grown  in  every  cottage-garden  for  both  pur- 
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poses ;  while  in  France  and  Switzerland,  they  are  grown 
chieflj  for  the  ripened  seeds.  In  England,  thej  occupy  a 
place  in  most  cottage-gardens,  and  are  made  both  ornamental 
and  useful.  They  cover  arbors,  are  trained  over  pales  and 
up  the  walls  of  cottages,  which  they  enliven  by  the  bright- 
ness of  their  blossoms,  while  every  day  produces  a  supply 
of  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  for  the  owner.  The 
French,  now  enthusiastically  fond  of  this  legume,  at  one 
time  held  it  in  utter  detestation." 

A  8ub>variety  of   the   Scarlet-runner,   with         Fainted 

IfSdy-run- 
variegated    flowers,    the    upper    petals    being  ner. 

scarlet,  the  lower  white.      The   ripe   seeds  are  paler,  and 

the  spots  and   markings  duller.     Cultivation  and  uses  the 

same. 

A  variety  of  the  Scarlet-runner.     The  plants    Whita-Bun- 

HOT. 
are  less  vigorous,  the  pods  are  longer  and  less 

wrinkled,  and  the  flowers  and  seeds  pure  white. 

The  green  pods  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  Scarlet-runner,  and  are  similar  in  texture  and  flavor; 
but  the  shelled-beans,  either  green  or  ripe,  are  generally  con- 
sidered superior  to  those  of  the  Scarlet  variety.  They  are 
sometimes  seen  in  vegetable  markets  under  the  name  of  the 
'^  Lima,"  and  are  probably  often  cultivated,  as  well  as  purw 
chased  and  consumed,  as  the  Lima.  The  White-runner 
beans,  however,  are  easily  distinguished  by  their  greater 
thickness,  more  rounded  form,  and  especially  by  their  uni* 
form  whiteness. 
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SIEVA. 

Carolina.     Saba.    West-Indian.     Small  Lima.    Carolina  Sewee. 

Phaseolus  lunatus  var. 

The  Sieva  is  a  variety  of  the  Lima,  and  attains  a  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  leaves  and  flowers  resemble  those 
of  the  Common  Lima.  The  pods,  however,  are  much  smaller, 
and  remarkable  for  their  uniform  size,  generally  measuring 
three  inches  in  length,  and  about  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
width  ;  they  are  green  and  wrinkled  while  young,  pale  yel- 
lowish-brown when  ripe,  and  contain  three,  and  sometimes 
four,  seeds. 

Though  several  days  earlier  than  the  Lima,  the  Sieva 
Bean  requires  the  whole  season  for  its  complete  maturity ; 
and  even  when  planted  early,  and  receiving  the  advantage  of 
a  warm  summer  and  a  favorable  autumn,  it  is  seldom  fully 
perfected  in  the  Northern  States ;  for,  though  much  of  the 
crop  may  ripen,  a  large  portion,  almost  invariably,  is  prema- 
turely destroyed  by  frost. 

The  variety  blossomed  in  eight  weeks  from  the  time  of 
planting,  afforded  pods  for  shelling  in  twelve  weeks,  and 
ripened  from  near  the  middle  of  September  till  destroyed  by 
frost. 

The  seeds  are  white  or  dull  ycUowish-white,  broad-kid- 
ney-shaped, much  flattened,  five  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
nearly  half  an  inch  broad.  A  quart  contains  about  sixteen 
hundred,  and  will  plant  a  hundred  and  fiily  hills. 

The  Sieva  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  all  varieties. 
The  young  pods,  however,  are  tough  and  hard,  and  are 
never  eaten.  The  beans,  in  their  green  or  ripe  state,  are 
similar  to  the  Lima,  and  are  nearly  as  delicate  and  richly 
flavoi*ed.  It  is  from  two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  last 
named,  and  would  yield  a  certain  abundance  in  seasons  wheu 
tlie  Lima  would  uniformly  fail.     As  a  shelled-bean,  green  or 
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dry,  it  must  be  classed  as  one  of  tlie  best,  and  is  recommended 
for  cultivation. 

A  sab-variety  of    the   Common   Sieva;   the         Mottled 

.    .  Bieva. 

principal,  if  not  the  only,  mark  of  distinction  is 

in  the  variegated  character  of  the  seeds,  ^hich  are  dull- 
white,  spotted  and  streaked  with  purple. 

It  is  sometimes  described  as  being  earlier  than  the  Com- 
mon variety ;  but,  from  various  experiments  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  both  varieties,  there  appears  to  be  little  if  any  differ- 
ence in  their  seasons  of  maturity.  The  color  and  form  of 
the  flower  are  the  same  as  the  Sieva ;  the  pods  are  of  the 
same  size  and  shape,  and  the  leaves  have  the  same  elongated 
form,  and  smooth,  glossy  appearance. 

Mr.  John  M.  Ives  states  that  the  variety  originated  in 
Danvers,  £ssex  County,  Mass. 


CHICK-PEA. 
Egyptian  Pea.    Cicer  arietinum. 

The  Chick-pea  is  a  hardy,  annual  plant,  originally  from 
the  south  of  Europe,  but  also  indigenous  to  the  north  of 
Africa  and  some  parts  of  Asia.  The  stem  is  two  or  three 
feet  high,  erect  and  branching ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with 
from  six  to  nine  pairs  of  oval,  grayish,  toothed  leaflets ;  the 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  Common  Pea,  and  are  pro- 
duced on  long  peduncles,  generally  singly,  but  sometimes 
in  pairs ;  the  pods  are  about  an  inch  long,  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  broad,  somewhat  rhomboidal,  hairy,  inflated  or 
bladder-like,  and  contain  two  or  three  globular,  wrinkled, 
pea-like  seeds. 

Sowing  and  Cultivation,  —  The  seed  should  be  sown  in 
April,  in  the  manner  of  the  Garden-pea ;  making  the  drills 
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about  three  feet  apart,  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  dropping 
the  seeds  two  inches  asunder  in  the  drills.  All  the  culture 
required  is  simply  to  keep  the  ground  between  the  rows  free 
from  weeds.  The  crop  should  be  harvested  before  the  com- 
plete maturity  of  the  seeds. 

Use.  —  "  The  Peas,  though  not  very  digestible,  are  largely 
employed  in  soups,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  puree  aux 
croiUon8^  or  bread  and  pea  soup,  so  highly  esteemed  in 
Paris."  They  are  also  extensively  used,  roasted  and  ground, 
as  a  substitute  for  coffee. 

There  are  three  varieties,  as  follow :  — 


Bed  Ohiek-  A  variety  with  rose-colored  flowers,  and  red 

pea. 

or  brownish-red  seeds. 


White  Ohiok^       Both   the   flowers   and  seeds   white  ;    plant 
similar  to  those  of  the  other  varieties. 


Yellow  This  variety  has  white  blossoms  and  yellow 

Ohiok-pea. 

seeds.     The  plant,  in  height,  foliage,  or  general 

habit,  differs  little  from  the  White  or  the  Bed-seeded. 


CHICKLING   VETCH.    Law. 

Lentil,  of  Spain.    Cultivated  Lathyrus.    Lathynis  sativus. 

Stem  three  or  four  feet  high  or  long,  attaching  itself  to 
trellises,  branches,  or  whatever  may  be  provided  for  its  sup- 
port, in  the  manner  of  Peas ;  the  leaves  are  small  and  grass- 
like ;  the  flowers  are  solitary,  smaller  than  those  of  the 
Common  Pea,  and  generally  bright  blue ;  the  pods  are  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  flat- 
tened, winged  along  the  back,  and  enclose  two  compressed 
but  irregularly  shaped  seeds,  of  a  dun  or  brownish  color,  and 
pleasant  flavor. 
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Ctdtivation  and  Use.  —  The  seeds  are  sown  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  of  the  taller  kinds  of  Garden-peas.  The 
plant  is  principally  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  the  flour  of  which 
is  mixed  with  that  of  wheat  or  rye,  and  made  into  bread. 
It  is  also  fed  to  stock  ;  and,  in  some  localities,  the  plants  are 
given  as  green  food  to  horses  and  cattle. 

'^  In  1671,  its  cultivation  and  use  were  prohibited  on  ac- 
count of  its  supposed  pernicious  properties,  as  it  was  thought 
to  induce  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and  to  otherwise  injuriously 
affect  the  system." 

A  variety  with  white  flowers  and  seeds.     The  WUte-flow- 

wod  Ohiok- 
foliage  is  also  much  paler  than  that  of  the  Com-    ling  Vetoh. 

mon  Chickling  Vetch. 

Other  species  of  the  genus  also  produce  farinaceous  seeds 

suitable  for  food,  but  in  too  small  quantities  to  admit  of 

being  profitably  cultivated  in  this  country. 


ENGLISH   BEAN. 
Horse-bean.    Garden-bean  of  the  English.    Vicia  faba. 

The  English  Bean  differs  essentially  from  the  Common 
American  Garden  or  Kidney  Beau  usually  cultivated  in  this 
country,  and  is  classed  by  botanists  under  a  different  genus, 
and  not  as  a  distinct  species,  as  intimated  in  the  ''  American 
Gardener."  Aside  from  the  great  difference  in  their  general 
appearance  and  manner  of  growth,  the  soil,  climate,  and 
mode  of  cultivation,  required  by  the  two  classes,  are  very 
dissimilar ;  the  American  Garden-bean  thrives  best  in  a 
light,  warm  soil,  and  under  a  high  temperature,  and  the 
English  Bean  iti  stiff,  moist  soil,  and  in  cool,  humid  seasons. 

The  English  Bean  is  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  now  cultivated  esculents.     It  is 
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an  annual  plant,  with  an  upright,  smooth,  four^ided,  holloir 
stem,  dividing  into  branches  near  the  ground,  and  growing 
from  two  to  four  feet  and  upwards  in  height.     The  leaves 
are   alternate,  pinnate,  and  composed  of  from  two  to  four 
pairs  of  oval,  smooth,  entire  leaflets ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
nearljr   stcmlesfi,    purple 
or    white,    veined     and 
spotted    with    purplisb- 
black  ;  the  pods  are  large 
and  dowoy;    the   seeds 
are  rounded,  or  reniform, 
flattened,  and  vary  to  k 
considerable     extent    in 
size  and  color  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties,  —  they 
wili  vegetate  until  more 
than  five  years  old. 

SoU  and  Planting.  — 
As  before  remarked,  the 
English  Bean  requires  a 
moist,  strong  soil,  and 
a  cool  situation  ;  the 
principal  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  successful  cul- 
tivation in  this  coun- 
try being  the  heat  and 
drought  of  the  summer. 
The  seeds  should  be 
E««"*""-  planted   early,  in   drills 

two  feet  asunder  for  the  smaller-growing  varieties,  and 
three  feel  for  the  larger  sorU,  —  dropping  them  about  six 
inches  from  each  other,  and  covering  two  inches  deep.  A 
quart  of  seed  will  plant  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of 
row  or  drill. 
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Cttltivation,  —  '^  When  the  plants  have  attained  a  height 
of  five  or  six  inches,  they  are  earthed  up  slightly  for  support, 
and,  when  more  advanced,  they  are  sometimes  staked  along 
the  rows,  and  cords  extended  from  stake  to  stake  to  keep  the 
plants  erect.  When  the  young  pods  appear,  the  tops  of  the 
plants  should  be  pinched  off,  to  throw  that  nourishment, 
which  would  be  expended  in  uselessly  increasing  the  height 
of  the  plant,  into  its  general  system,  and  consequently  in- 
crease the  bulk  of  crop,  as  well  as  hasten  its  maturity.  This 
often  recommended  operation,  though  disregarded  by  many, 
is  of  very  signal  importance."  —  McIrU, 

Taking  the  Crop,  —  The  pods  should  be  gathered  for  use 
when  tlie  seeds  are  comparatively  young,  or  when  they  are 
of  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea.  As  a  general  rule,  all  vege- 
tables are  most  tender  and  delicate  when  young ;  and  to  few 
esculents  does  this  truth  apply  with  greater  force  than  to  the 
class  of  plants  to  which  the  English  Bean  belongs. 

Use,  —  The  seeds  are  used  in  their  green  state,  cooked 
and  served  in  the  same  manner  as  shelled  kidney-beans. 
The  young  pods  are  sometimes,  though  rarely,  used  as 
string-beans. 

Varieties.  — 

Plant  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  dividing    Dutoh  Lonir 

Pod. 
into  two  or  three  branches  ;  flowers  white ;  the 

pods  are  horizontal,  or  slightly  pendulous,  six  or  seven  inches 

long,  about  an  inch  in  width,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 

and  contain  five  or  six  large  white  or  yellowish-white  seeds. 

The  variety  is  not  early,  but  prolific,  and  of  good  quality. 

■ 

A  remarkably  dwarfish,  early  variety,  much  Dwarf  Fan, 
employed  in  forcins.     The  stem  is  about  a  foot     eahlt  dwamw. 

^  BOO-BKAir. 

high,  and  separates  near  the  ground  into  two 
or  three  branches ;  the  flowers  are  white ;  the  pods,  which 

42 
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are  produced  in  clusters  near  the  top  of  the  plant,  are  almost 
cjlindrical,  three  inches  long,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick, 
and  contain  three  or  four  small,  oblong,  yellow  seeds. 

It  is  one  of  the  smallest  and  earliest  of  the  English  Beans, 
and  yields  abundantly. 

ISarhr  Dwarf       Plant   sixteen  inches   high,  separating   into 
Orimsoii*  ^      ^ 

seeded.       two  or  three  divisions,  or  branches  ;  the  flowers 

Vilmokik's 

^  sMDEof  **"  resemble  those  of  the  Common  varieties,  but 
are  somewhat  smaller ;  the  pods  are  erect,  three  inches  and 
a  half  long,  three  fifths  of  an  inch  wide,  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  contain  three  or  four  seeds,  closely  set  together,  and 
nearly  as  large  in  diameter  as  the  pod. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  bright  brownish-red  or  crimson,  thick, 
shortened  at  the  back,  and  depressed  at  the  sides.  Six  hun- 
dred and  fifty  will  measure  a  quart. 

The  variety  is  principally  esteemed  for  its  dwarfish  habit 
and  early  maturity. 

SlarlyMasa-  This  variety,  though  originally  from  Maza- 
eablt  Malta,  gau,  ou  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  sorts  now  in  cultivation.  Stem  from  two  to  three 
feet  high,  and  rather  slender ;  pods  four  to  ^ve  inches  long, 
containing  four  or  five  whitish  seeds. 

The  Early  Mazagan  is  much  less  productive  than  many 
other  sorts ;  but  its  hardiness  and  earliness  have  secured  it  n 
place  in  the  garden,  and  it  has  been  cultivated  more  or  leas 
extensively  for  upwards  of  a  century. 


Evergreen  This  variety  grows  from  three  to  four  feet 
Long  Pod. 

Wcint.  high.     The  pods  are  long,  somewhat  flattened, 

GlBSIf   GBJfOA.  .        «                       «                         11         1  <i 

obkbh^losio  and  generally  contain  four  rather  small,  oblong^, 

oirpAKKiu  gj.^gn  seeds.     It  is  an  excellent  bearer,  of  good 

quality,  and  but  a  few  days  later  than  the  Common  Long 
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Pod.  The  variety  iB  much  esteemed  on  account  of  the  fine 
green  color  of  the  beans,  which,  if  gathered  at  the  proper 
time,  retain  their  green  color  when  dressed. 

In  planting,  make  the  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  deep,  and  allow  two  plants  for  each  linear 
foot. 

From  two  to  two  feet  and  a  half  high ;  the  Green  auna. 
pods  are  long,  cylindrical,  and  contain  three  or  four  beans, 
which  remain  of  a  green  color  when  dry.  It  is  reoom* 
mended  for  its  great  productiveness  and  late  maturity. 

Plant  about  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  uso-     Green  Juli- 

ezme.    IV. 
ally  divided  into  four  branches ;  the  pods  are 

erect,  four  inches  long,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 

contain  two  or  three  small,  oblong,  green  seeds. 

Early  and  of  good  quality. 

Stem  three  feet  high,  separating  into  two,  Green  Wind- 
and  sometimes  three,  branches ;  the  flowers  are        toub. 
white ;  the  pods  are  erect,  oflen  horizontal,  four  inches  and  a 
half  long,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  wide,  and  contain  three 
large,  green,  nearly  circular,  and  rather  thick  seeds. 

The  latter  retain  their  fresh,  green  color  till  near  maturity, 
and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  when  fully  ripe,  and  on  this 
account  are  found  in  the  market,  and  used  at  table,  after 
roost  other  varieties  have  disappeared. 

The  variety  resembles  the  Common  Broad  Windsor ;  but 
the  seeds  are  smaller,  and  retain  their  green  color  after 
maturity.  Eleven  or  twelve  well-developed  seeds  will  weigh 
an  ounce. 

Stem  from  three  to  five  feet  high ;  flowers  Law. 

variable  in  color ;  the  ripe  seeds  are  from  a    fada  ruLOAwi 
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half  to  five  eighths  of  an  inch  in  length  by  three  eighths  in 
breadth,  generally  slightly  compressed,  on  the  sides,  and  fre- 
quently a  little  hollowed  or  flattened  at  the  end,  of  a  whitish 
or  light  brownish  color,  occasionally  interspersed  with  darker 
blotches,  particularly  towards  the  extremities ;  eye  black ; 
average  weight  per  bushel  sixty-two  pounds. 

An  agricultural  sort,  generally  cultivated  in  row^s,  but 
sometimes  sown  broadcast.  It  is  not  adapted  to  the  climate 
of  the  United  States,  though  extensively  and  profitably 
grown  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Johnson's  An  improved  variety  of  the  Broad  "Windsor, 

Wonderful.  ,     r       ,       ,         ,  ,       .. 

Law,  recently  introduced,  and  apparently  of  excel- 

lent quality.  The  pods  are  long,  and  contain  six  or 
eight  beans,  which  are  similar  in  size  and  form  to  the 
Windsor. 


Iions-podded.       Stems  from  three  to  five  feet  high  ;  the  pods 

Law, 

LisBOK.  havo-    are  six  to  seven  inches  lon^^,  an  inch  and  a 

DOWTN  LONO  Pod.  *=* 

SAJiwlc°i!°To!;  fourth  broad,  rather  pendulous,  and  contain 

KBY  Lo»o  Pod.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  t  ^ 

swottu  i-oBo  Pod.  four  or  five  whitish,  somewhat  oblong,  flat^ 
tened  seeds,  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  five  eighths  of 
an  inch  in  breadth. 

The  variety  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  is  remark- 
ably productive,  and  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  the 
English  Beans.  It  is  about  a  week  later  than  the  Early 
Mazagan. 

Marshall's         Plant  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  hij^h, 
BarlyDwarf  .       .  °  ,  ,  , 

I^pliflo.       separating  mto  numerous  branches.     It  resem- 

bles  the  Early  Mazagan,  but  is  two  weeks 
earlier,  and  much  more  productive.  The  pods  are  pro- 
duced in  clusters  near  the  ground,  and  contain  four  or 
five  seeds,  which  are  larger  than  those  of  the  last  named. 
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Stem  three  or  foar  feet  high,  separating  near  Bed  or  Soar- 
the  ground  into  four  branches ;  flowers  gen-  somed. 
erally  bright  red,  approaching  scarlet,  but  varying  from  pale 
to  purplish-red  and  blackish-purple,  and  sometimes  to  nearly 
jet  black ;  the  pods,  which  differ  from  all  other  varieties  in 
their  dark,  rusty-brown  color,  are  erect,  four  inches  long, 
nearly  an  inch  broad,  and  contain  three,  and  sometimes  four, 
seeds. 

The  variety  is  remarkably  hardy  and  productive,  but  less 
esteemed  than  many  others,  on  account  of  its  dark  color.  It 
deserves  cultivation  as  an  ornamental  plant. 

This  variety  resembles  the  Violet  or  Purple,    Bed  "Wind- 
sor. 
and  CTOWs  about  four  feet  high.     The  pods  are    hcablkt  wiko- 

°  or  goj    Darkmd. 

narrower  than  those  of  the  Broad  Windsor, 

and  contain  about  the  same  number  of  seeds ;  in  the  green 

state,    these    are    darker    than    those   of    the  Violet,   but 

change  to  scarlet  when  full  grown,  and  to  deep  red  when 

ripe. 

The  Red  Windsor  is  late,  but  prolific,  and  of  good  quality. 
It  is,  however,  little  cultivated,  on  account  of  its  dark  and 
unattractive  appearance.  The  seed  weighs  about  thirty-one 
grains. 

A  very  Dwarf,  and  comparatively  new  vari-  Boyal  Dwarf 
.  ,  .  n  .     ,  Cluster. 

ety,  growing  only  twelve   or  fourteen   mches         Mcint. 

high.  It  produces  its  pods  in  clusters,  three  or  four  beans 
in  each  pod,  which  are  smaller  than  Marshall's  Early  Pro- 
lific. On  account  of  its  branching  habit,  it  should  not 
have  less  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  the  line,  which  is 
nearly  its  proper  distance  between  the  rows.  It  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  delicacy  and  small  size  of  the  beans  while 
young,  and  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  early  Dwarf 
sorts. 

42* 
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Toker.  ixno.       Height  about  five  feet;  the  pods  are  rather 

Labok  Tokkb.      ,  -til. 

long,  quite  broad,  and  contain  three  or  four 
beans  of  a  whitish  color,  but  which  differ  from  the  Cominoii 
Windsor  in  being  of  an  elongated,  oval  form. 

This  is  a  medium  late  sort,  and  an  excellent  bearer, 
though  considered  somewhat  coarse,  and  therefore  not  so 
much  esteemed  as  the  Windsor.  The  ripe  seed  weighs 
thirty-six  grains. 

Violet  or  Stem  about  four  feet  his:h,  with  two  or  three 

Purple.  ° 

ramifications  ;  flowers  white  ;  the  pods  are  gen- 
erally erect,  sometimes  at  right  angles,  a  little  curved,  four 
inches  or  upwards  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  fourth  in  width, 
four  filths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  contain  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  seeds.  When  ripe,  the  beans  are  large,  not  regular 
in  form,  rather  thin,  of  a  violet  red  color,  changing  by  age 
to  a  mahogany  red ;  the  size  and  shape  beiog  intermediate 
between  the  Long  Pod  and  Broad  Windsor. 

The  variety  is  of  good  quality  and  productive,  but  less 
desirable  than  many  other  sorts,  on  account  of  its  dark 
color. 

White-blos-        The  flowers  of  this  sort  differ  from  all  others 
somed  Long 
Pod.   Lam,     in  being  pure  white,   having  no  spots  on  the 

large  upper  petal,  or  on  the  wings  or  smaller  side  petals. 
It  is  liable  to  degenerate,  but  may  easily  be  distinguished, 
when  in  flower,  by  the  above  characters.  Stem  about  four 
feet  high ;  pods  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  slightly  pendu- 
lous, generally  containing  four  and  sometimes  five  seeds, 
which  are  black  or  blackish-brown,  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad. 

It  is  a  moderate  bearer,  and  of  excellent  quality,  but  not 
used  in  an  advanced  state,  on  account  of  its  color.  The 
variety  possesses  the  singular  anomaly  of  having  the  whitest 
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flowers  and  the  darkest  seeds  of  any  of  the  English  Beans. 
The  seed  weighs  about  twelve  grains. 

Stem  about  four  feet  high;  flowers  white;      "Wlndior. 

-  _  Mt»i«i.i        White  Bkoad 

the  pods  are  generallj  horiasontal  or  inchned,  "*{.or*«*la«ob^* 
five  inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  fourth  wide,  ^I'trif^wf]^^!^'' 

MUMFOKD. 

seven   eighths  of  an   inch   thick,  and  contain    ^ov|[o"wiif^ 
two  or  three  beans ;  the  seeds  are  large,  yel- 
lowish, of  a  flat,  circular  form,  an  inch  broad,  but  vary  in 
size  according  to  soil,  culture,  and  season.     A  quart  con- 
tains from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  seeds. 

This  familiar  sort  is  much  esteemed  and  extensively  culti- 
vated. It  is  considered  the  earliest  of  the  late  Garden  varie- 
ties, and  excellent  as  a  summer  bean,  on  account  of  its 
remaining  longer  fit  for  use  than  any  other,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Green  Windsor.  It  is  a  sure  bearer ;  and,  as 
the  pods  are  produced  in  succession,  pluckings  may  be  made 
from  day  to  day  for  many  weeks. 

The  seeds  are  the  heaviest  of  all  the  English  Beans,  nine 
-well-grown  specimens  weighing  an  ounce. 


JAPAN  PEA     Hov.Mag. 
Cajanus  bicolor. 

The  Japan  Pea  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  also 
of  Japan,  as  implied  by  the  name.  The  plant  makes  a 
strong,  erect  growth,  with  numerous  spreading  branches ; 
the  leaves  are  large,  light  green,  and  downy  beneath ;  the 
fiowers  are  small,  yellow  at  the  centre,  —  the  upper  petal 
purple;  the  seed-pods  are  small  and  downy,  and  are  pro- 
duced in  profuse  abundance, — growing  in  clusters  over  the 
entire  plant ;  the  seeds  are  small,  roundish,  or  pea-form,  and 
of  a  cream-yellow  color  when  ripe. 
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Propagation  and  Culture,  —  It  is  raised  from  seed,  Avhich, 
as  the  plant  requires  the  entire  season  for  development, 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm  and  settled. 
Make  the  drills  about  twenty  inches  apart,  and  drop  the 
seeds  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  drills,  covering  half 
or  three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep.  The  plants  will  blossom 
the  last  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  and  the  seeds  will 
be  Suitable  for  use  in  their  green  state  from  the  20th  of 
August  until  destroyed  by  frost,  the  crop  being  seldom  fully 
perfected  in  the  Northern  States. 

Use,  —  The  seeds  are  the  only  parts  of  the  plant  eaten, 
and  these,  while  young,  are  tender  and  delicate.  The  ripe 
seeds,  if  soaked  for  an  hour  in  moderately  hot  water,  take 
the  form  and  appearance  of  the  Common  White  Bean,  become 
quite  soft  and  tender,  and  have  a  pleasant,  nutty,  and  oily 
flavor.  The  whole  plant,  with  the  seeds,  is  also  used  for 
feeding  stock. 

A  variety  occurs  with  green  seeds,  which  is  not  only 
considered  superior  to  the  Common  Yellow-seeded  just  de- 
scribed, but  is  two  weeks  earlier. 


LENTIL.    Lata, 
Ervum  lens. 

A  hardy,  annual  plant,  with  an  erect,  angular,  branching 
stem  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  The  leaves  are  winged,  with 
about  six  pairs  of  narrow  leaflets,  and  terminate  in  a  divided 
tendril,  or  clasper;  the  flowers  are  small,  numerous,  and 
generally  produced  in  pairs ;  the  pods  are  somewhat  quad- 
rangular, flattened,  usually  in  pairs,  and  enclose  one  or  two 
round,  lens-like  seeds,  the  size  and  color  varying  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties.  About  four  hundred  and  fifty  are  contained 
in  an  ounce,  and  their  germinative  properties  are  retained 
three  years. 
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CuUivation.  —  The  Lentil  succeeds  best  in  dry,  warm,  and 
light  soil. 

When  cultivated  as  green  food  for  stock,  it  should  be  sown 
broadcast  ;*  but,  if  grown  for  ripe  seeds,  it  should  be  sown  in 
drills,  —  the  last  of  April  or  beginning  of  May  being  the 
most  suitable  season  for  sowing. 

Use.  —  "  The  Lentil  is  a  legume  of  the  greatest  antiquity, 
and  was  much  esteemed  in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs.  In 
lEgypt  and  Syria,  the  seeds  are  parched,  and  sold  in  shops, 
and  are  considered  by  the  natives  as  excellent  food  for  those 
making  long  journeys.  In  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and 
other  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  grown  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, both  for  its  seeds  and  haum.  The  former  are  used  in 
various  ways,  but  principally,  when  ripe,  in  soups,  as  split 
peas.  When  given  as  gi*een  food  to  stock,  it  should  be  cut 
when  the  first  pods  are  nearly  full  grown." 

Varieties,  — 

This  variety  is   considered   superior  to   the      Oommon 

Iientil.    Law. 
Large  Lentil,  though  the  seeds  are  much  smaller,  yklloit  lmtil. 

In  the  markets  of  Paris,  it  is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the 

cultivated  sorts.     Its  season  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 

last  named. 

The  Green  Lentil  somewhat  resembles  the  Green  Iientil. 
Small  Lentil,  particularly  in  its  habit  of  growth,  though 
its  stem  is  taller  and  more  slender,  and  its  foliage  deeper 
colored.  The  principal  distinction  is  in  the  color  of  the 
seeds,  which  are  green,  spotted  and  marbled  with  black. 

Flowers    small,   white,    generally   two,  but   Iiarge  IientU. 
sometimes  three,  on  each  peduncle ;    the  pods 
are  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  flat- 
tened, and  generally  contain  a  single  seed,  which  is  white 
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or  cream-colored,  lens-Bhaped,  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  plant 
is  about  fifteen  inches  high. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of  all  the  varieties,  though 
inferior  in  qualitj  to  the  Common  Lentil. 

OxM-flowered      The  Stem  of  this  quite  distinct  species  is  from 

Lentil.  . 

ebtcm  M05AH.    twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high ;  the  flowers  are 

yellow,  stained  or  spotted  with  black,  and  pro- 
duced one  on  a  foot-stalk ;  the  pods  are  oval,  smooth,  and 
contain  three  or  four  globular,  wrinkled,  grayish-brown 
seeds,  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

About  five  hundred  and  fifty  seeds  are  contained  in  an 
ounce. 

The  One-flowered  Lentil  is  inferior  to  most  of  the  other 
sorts,  but  is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  in  France  and  else- 
where, both  for  its  seeds  and  herbage. 

Bed  Lenta.  Seeds  of  the  size  and  form  of  those  of  the 

Law, 

Common  Lentil,  but  of  a  reddish-brown  color ; 
flowers  light  red.  Its  season  of  maturity  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  last  named. 

Small  LentU.       Seeds  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diame- 

Law,  ® 

ter ;  flowers  reddish ;  and  pods  often  contain- 
ing two  seeds. 

This  is  the  ^^Lentille  petite*'  of  the  French,  and  is  the 
variety  mostly  sown  for  green  food  in  France,  although  its 
ripe  seeds  are  also  used.  It  is  rather  late,  and  grows  taller 
than  any  of  the  other  sorts,  except  the  Green  Lentil.  When 
sown  in  drills,  they  should  be  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  apart, 
and  the  plants  about  four  or  five  inches  distant  in  the  rows. 

The  Lentils  are  of  a  close,  branching  habit  of  growth, 
and  a  single  plant  will  produce  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  often 
a  much  greater  number  of  pods.  ^ 
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LUPINE. 

Lupinus. 

The  Lupines  are  distinguished  among  Leguminous  Plants 
by  their  strong,  erect,  branching  habit  of  growth.  Of  the 
numerous  species  and  varieties,  some  are  cultivated  for  orna- 
ment, others  for  forage,  and  some  for  ploughing  under  for 
the  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil.  The  only  species  grown 
for  their  farinaceous  seeds,  or  which  are  considered  of  much 
value  to  the  gardener,  are  the  two  following :  — 

An  annual  species,  with  a  sturdy,  erect  stem    White  Iiu- 

pine.    Law, 

two  feet  high ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  covered  LDnirca  albo. 
with  a  silvery  down,  and  produced,  seven  or  eight  together,  at 
the  end  of  a  common  stem ;  the  flowers  are  white,  in  loose, 
terminal  spikes ;  the  pods  are  straight,  hairy,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  contain  five  or  sue  large,  white,  flattened 
seeds,  —  these  are  slightly  bitter  when  eaten,  and  are  reputed 
to  possess  important  medical  properties. 

*'The  "White  Lupine  was  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
Romans  for  its  ripened  seeds,  which  were  used  for  food; 
and  also  for  its  green  herbage,  which  was  employed  for  the 
support  of  their  domestic  animals.** 

It  is  of  little  value  as  an  esculent,  and,  compared  with 
many  other  Leguminous  Plants,  not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
as  they  do  not  succeed  well  when  transplanted.  Sow  early 
in  May,  in  drills  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  apart ;  cover  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  thin  to  five  or  six  inches  in  the 
rows. 


The  Yellow  Lupine  is  a  native  of  Sicily.     It    Yellow  Iiii- 

pine.    Law, 

is  a  hardy  annual,  and  resembles  the  foregoing    lvputvi  lutip 
species  in  its  general  character.     The  flowers 
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are  yellow ;  the  pods  are  about  two  inches  long,  hairj,  flat- 
tened, and  enclose  four  or  five  large,  roundish,  speckled 
seeds.  It  blossoms  and  ripens  at  the  same  time  with  the 
White,  and  is  planted  and  cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  species  is  grown  in  Italy  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
White,  but  more  extensively.  It  is  also  grown  in  some  parts 
of  the  south  of  France,  on  poor,  dry  grounds,  for  cutting  in 
a  green  state,  and  ploughing  under  as  a  feililizer. 


THE   PEA. 
Pisum  sativum. 

The  native  country  of  the  Pea,  like  that  of  many  of  our 
garden  vegetables,  is  unknown.  It  is  a  hardy,  annual  plant ; 
and  its  cultivation  and  use  as  an  esculent  are  almost  uni- 
versal. 

To  give  in  detail  the  various  methods  of  preparing  the 
soil,  sowing,  culture,  gathering,  and  use,  would  occupy  a 
volume. 

The  following  directions  are  condensed  from  an  elabo- 
rate treatise  on  the  culture  of  this  vegetable,  by  Charles 
Mcintosh,  in  his  excellent  work  entitled  '^  The  Book  of  the 
Garden : "  — 

Soil  and  its  Preparation.  —  The  Pea  comes  earliest  to 
maturity  in  light,  rich  soil,  abounding  in  humus :  hence  the 
practice  of  adding  decomposed  leaves  or  vegetable  mould 
has  a  very  beneficial  effect.  For  general  crops,  a  rich,  hazel 
loam,  or  deep,  rich,  alluvial  soil,  is  next  best ;  but  for  the 
most  abundant  of  all,  a  strong  loam,  inclining  to  clay.  For 
early  crops,  mild  manure,  such  as  leaf-mould,  should  be 
used.  If  the  soil  is  very  poor,  stronger  manure  should 
be  employed.  For  general  crops,  a  good  dressing  may  be 
applied;   and  for  the  dwarf  kinds,  such  as  Tom  Thumb, 
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Bishop's  New  Long  Pod,  and  the  like,  the  soil  can  hardly 
be  too  rich. 

Seed  and  Sowing,  —  A  quart  of  ripe  peas  is  equal  to 
about  two  pounds'  weight,  and  contains,  of  the  largest  sized 
varieties,  about  thirteen  hundred,  and  of  the  smaller  descrip- 
tions about  two  thousand,  seeds.  A  pint  of  the  small-seeded 
sorts,  such  as  the  Daniel  O'Rourke,  Early  Frame,  and  Early 
Charlton,  will  sow  a  row  about  sixty  feet  in  length;  and 
the  same  quantity  of  larger  growing  sorts  will  sow  a  row  of 
nearly  a  hundred  feet,  on  account  of  being  sown  so  much 
thinner.  A  fair  average  depth  for  covering  the  seed  is  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches ;  though  some  practice  planting 
four  or  five  inches  deep,  which  is  said  to  be  a  preventive 
against  the  premature  decay  of  the  vines  near  the  roots. 

As  to  distance  between  the  rows,  when  peas  are  sown  in 
the  usual  manner  (that  is,  row  ailer  row  throughout  the 
whole  field),  they  should  be  as  far  asunder  as  the  length  of 
the  stem  of  the  variety  cultivated :  thus  a  pea  that  attains  a 
height  or  length  of  two  feet  should  have  two  feet  from  row 
to  row,  and  so  on  to  those  taller  or  lower  growing. 

They  are  sometimes  sown  two  rows  together,  about  a  foot 
apart,  and  ten,  twenty,  or  even  fifty  feet  between  the  double 
rows  ;  by  which  every  portion  of  the  crop  is  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  and  air,  and  the  produce  gathered  with  great  facility. 
There  is  no  loss  of  ground  by  this  method ;  for  other  crops 
can  be  planted  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  rows,  and  this 
amount  of  space  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  gathering. 

A  common  practice  in  ordinary  garden  culture  is  to  sow 
ia  double  rows  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  apart,  slightly 
raising  the  soil  for  the  purpose.  When  so  planted,  all  of 
the  sorts  not  over  two  feet  in  height  may  be  successfully 
grown  without  sticking.  When  varieties  of  much  taller 
growth  are  sown,  a  greater  yield  will  be  secured  by  bushing 
the  plants,  which   is  more  economically,  as  well  as  more 
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strongly,  done  if  the  planting  is  made  in  doable  rows.  The 
staking,  or  bushing,  should  be  furnished  when  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  inches  high,  or  immediately  after  the  second 
hoeing;  they  should  be  of  equal  height,  and  all  straggling 
side  twigs  should  be  removed  for  appearance'  sake. 

Early  Crops,  —  The  earliest  crops  produced  in  the  open 
garden  without  artificial  aid  are  obtained  by  judicious  selec- 
tion of  the  most  approved  early  varieties,  choosing  a  warm, 
favorable  soil  and  situation,  and  sowing  the  seed  either  in 
November,  just  as  the  ground  is  closing,  or  in  February  or 
March,  at  the  first  opening  of  the  soil ;  the  latter  season, 
however,  being  preferable,  as  the  seed  then  vegetates  with 
much  greater  certainty,  and  the  crop  is  nearly  or  quite  as 
early.  Great  benefit  will  be  derived  from  reflected  heat, 
when  planted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  building,  or  tight  fence, 
running  east  and  west.  It  is  necessary,  however,  when 
warm  sunshine  follows  cold,  frosty  nights,  to  shade  the  peas 
from  its  influence  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  or  to 
sprinkle  them  with  cold  water  if  they  have  been  at  all 
frozen. 

They  are  sometimes  covered  with  narrow  glass  frames  of 
a  triangular  form,  and  glazed  on  both  sides,  or  on  one  only, 
according  as  they  may  be  used  on  rows  running  from  north 
to  south,  or  from  east  to  west.  In  the  latter  case,  such 
frames  may  have  glass  in  the  south  side  only. 

Subsequent  Cultivation,  —  When  the  crop  has  attained  the 
height  of  about  five  inches,  a  little  earth  should  be  drawn 
around  the  stems,  but  not  so  closely  as  to  press  upon  them  ; 
it  should  form  a  sort  of  ridge,  with  a  slight  channel  in  the 
middle.  The  intention  here  is  not,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
to  encourage  the  roots  to  diverge  in  a  horizontal  direction 
(for  they  have  no  disposition  to  do  so),  but  rather  to  give  a 
slight  support  to  the  plants  until  they  take  hold  of  the  stakes 
that  are  to  support  them.     Those  crops  which  are  not  to  be 
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staked  require  this  support  the  most ;  and  they  should  have 
the  earth  drawn  up  upon  one  side  only,  that-  the  vines  may 
be  thrown  to  one  side ;  which  will  both  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  gathering,  and  keep  the  ground  between  them  clear 
at  the  same  time,  while  it  supports  the  necks  of  the  plants 
better  than  if  the  earth  was  drawn  up  on  both  sides. 

Mildew,  —  One  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  (T.  A. 
Knight)  says,  ^^  The  secondary  and  immediate  cause  of  this 
disease  is  a  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  moisture  from  the 
soil,  with  excess  of  humidity  in  the  air,  particularly  if 
the  plants  be  exposed  to  a  temperature  below  that  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed.  If  damp  and  cloudy  weather 
succeed  that  which  has  been  warm  and  bright,  without 
the  intervention  of  sufficient  rain  to  moisten  the  ground 
to  some  depth,  the  crop  is  generally  much  injured  by 
mildew." 

While  engaged  in  the  production  of  those  excellent  peas 
which  bear  his  name,  he  proved  this  theory  by  warding  off 
mildew  by  copious  waterings  of  the  roots.  The  fashionable 
remedy,  at  present,  is  the  application  of  sulphur.  This,  no 
doubt,  subdues  the  disease,  but  does  not  remove  the  cause. 

Gathering.  —  The  crop  should  be  gathered  as  it  becomes 
fit  for  use.  If  even  a  few  of  the  pods  begin  to  ripen,  young 
pods  will  not  only  cease  to  form,  but  those  partly  advanced 
will  cease  to  enlarge. 

Use,  —  In  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  peas  cannot  be  eaten 
too  young,  nor  too  soon  after  they  are  gathered ;  and  hence 
people  w^ho  depend  on  the  public  markets  for  their  supply 
seldom  have  this  very  popular  vegetable  in  perfection,  and 
too  often  only  when  it  is  almost  unfit  for  use.  This  is  a 
formidable  objection  to  the  use  of  peas  brought  from  long 
distances.  It  is,  of  course,  for  the  interest  of  the  producer 
to  keep  back  his  peas  till  they  are  fully  grown,  because  they 
measure  better,  and,  we  believe,  by  many  are  purchased 
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quicker,  as  they  get  greater  bulk  for  their  money.  This  may 
be  so  far  excusable  on  the  part  of  such ;  but  it  is  inexcusable 
that  a  gentleman,  having  a  garden  of  his  own,  should  be 
served  with  peas  otherwise  than  in  the  very  highest  state  of 
perfection,  which  they  are  not,  if  allowed  to  become  too  old, 
or  even  too  large. 

'^  Peas,  in  a  green  state,  are  with  difficulty  sent  to  a  dis- 
tance, as,  when  packed  closely  together,  heat  and  fermentar 
tion  speedily  take  place.  This  is  one  of  the  causes  why  peas 
from  the  South,  or  those  brought  by  long  distances  to  market, 
are  discolored,  devoid  of  flavor,  and,  worst  of  all,  very  un- 
wholesome to  eat.  Peas  intended  for  long  transportation 
should  be  packed  in  open  baskets  (not  in  boxes  or  tight  bar- 
rels), and  laid  in  layers  not  more  than  two  inches  thick; 
and  between  such  layers  a  thick  stratum  of  clean  straw  or 
other  dry  material  should  be  placed." 

Varieties,  —  These  are  very  numerous,  and,  like  thoso  of 
the  Broccoli  and  Lettuce,  not  only  greatly  confused,  but  often 
based  on  trifling  and  unimportant  distinctions. 

From  experiments  made  a  few  years  since  in  the  gardens 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Thompson,  who  planted  no  less  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  reputed  sorts  (all  of  which  were  then  enumerated 
in  seedmen's  catalogues),  only  twenty-seven  of  the  number 
were  selected  as  being  really  useful.  About  the  same  time, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  sorts  were  grown  by  Mr.  Mcintosh, 
from  which  twelve  were  selected  as  being  truly  distinct  aad 
valuable. 

'^  New  sorts  are  yearly  introduced ;  and  it  would  be  in- 
judicious not  to  give  them  a  fair  trial ;  for  as  we  progress 
in  pea-culture,  as  in  every  other  branch  of  horticulture, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  that  really  improved  and  meri- 
torious sorts  will  arise,  and  be  substituted  for  others  that 
may  be  inferior." 
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Height  about  three  feet ;  pods  single  or  in  Advaiioer. 
pairs,  long  and  well  filled,  yielding  seven  or  eight  large  peas. 

The  ripe  seeds  are  green,  but  vary  in  depth  of  color, 
wrinkled,  and  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Champion  of 
England. 

Sown  May  1,  the  plants  blossomed  June  14,  and  pods  were 
gathered  for  use  June  28. 

The  variety  is  of  recent  intix)duction,  and  is  the  dwarfest 
and  earliest  of  the  wrinkled  marrow  peas.  English  writers 
describe  it  as  being  but  a  few  days  later  than  the  Dan 
(yRourke.  It  is  very  prolific,  podding  well  up  the  stem,  and 
nearly  as  tender  and  sugary  as  the  Champion  of  England. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  the  garden,  and  its  earliness 
and  great  productiveness  make  it  worthy  the  attention  of 
market-gardeners. 

The  plant  is  of  moderately  stronj?  habit  of    Auversne. 
£TOwth,  producino"  a  smgle  stem  from  four  to    whitb  sarib. 

^  '   '^  °  °  ^        ^  WUITB   ClMXTBB. 

five  feet  high,  according  to  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  grown,  and  bears  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pods.  These 
are  generally  single,  but  sometimes  in  pairs ;  when  fully 
grown,  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  over  half  an  inch 
broad ;  tapering  to  the  point,  and  very  much  curved.  They 
contain  from  eight  to  ten  peas,  which  are  closely  compressed, 
and  of  the  size  of  the  Early  Frames.  Even  the  small  pods 
contain  as  many  as  six  or  seven  peas  in  each.  The  ripe 
seed  is  white. 

Plants  from  seed  sown  May  1  were  in  blossom  June  26  ; 
and  the  pods  were  sufficiently  grown  for  plucking,  July  12. 

The  Auvergne  Pea  was  introduced  from  France  into  Eng- 
land some  years  ago  by  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 
Although  it  very  far  surpasses  most  of  the  varieties  of  the 
White  Pea,  it  has  never  become  much  disseminated,  and  is 
very  little  known  or  cultivated.     It  is,  however,  a  most 
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characteristic  variety,  and  always  easily  distinguishable  by 
its  long,  curved  pods.  It  is  one  of  the  most  productive  of 
all  the  garden  peas. 

Batt'8  Won-  Plant  three  feet  in  height,  of  robust  growth ; 
'^"-  =^-  foliage  dark-green;  pods  narrow,  nearly  straight, 
but  exceedingly  well  filled,  containing  seven  or  eight  peas 
of  medium  size,  which,  when  ripe,  are  small,  smooth,  and 
of  a  bluish-green  color. 

Planted  May  1,  the  variety  will  flower  about  July  1,  and 
the  pods  will  be  fit  for  use  the  middle  of  the  month. 

The  variety  withstands  drought  well,  and  the  pods  hang 
long  before  the  peas  become  too  hard  for  use.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent pea  for  a  second  crop. 

Beok'8  Prize-       Plant  four  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  height ; 
taker.    Trant. 
PKtzK.TAXRR.     pods  rouudish,  curved  or  hooked  near  the  end. 

well  filled,  containing  seven  to  eight  middle- 
sized  peas  of  a  fine  green  color  when  young,  and  mixed 
olive  and  white  when  ripe. 

Sown  May  1,  the  variety  will  blossom  June  25,  and  the 
pods  will  be  suitable  for  plucking  about  the  12th  of  July. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  the  main  crop.  Similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  Bellamy's  Early  Green  Marrow. 

Bedman'8         The  plant  generally  produces  a  sinsle  stem. 
Imperial.  Cot.  .     n  ^        ^       ,  .  , 

Gard.         which  IS  from  three  to  four  feet  high  ;  the  pods 

are  usually  in  pairs,  but  sometimes  single,  three  inches  and 

a  quarter  long,  five  eighths  of  an  inch  broad,  somewhat 

curved,  and  terminate  abruptly  at  the  points.      Each  pod 

contains  six  to  seven  peas,  which  are  of  an  ovate  form,  and 

about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  their  greatest  diameter.     The 

ripe  seed  is  pale  blue. 

Planted  May  1,  the  variety  blossomed  the  last  of  June, 
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and  furnished  peas  for  use  about  the  18th  of  July.  For 
many  years  this  variety  stood  foremost  among  the  Imperials, 
but  is  DOW  giving  place  to  other  and  greatly  superior  sorts. 

Plant  of  strong:  and  robust  habit  of  crrowth,     BeUamy's 

,    ^  .  ^     Early  Green 

sometimes  with  a  single  and  often  with  a  branch-      Marrow. 

°  Cot,  Gard. 

ing  stem,  four  and  a  half  or  five  feet  high,  and 
producing  from  twelve  to  eighteen  pods ;  these  are  in  pairs, 
rarely  single,  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  seven  tenths  of 
an  inch  broad,  slightly  curved,  thick  backed,  and  terminate 
abruptly  at  the  point.  The  surface  is  smooth,  and  of  a  very 
dark  green  color.  They  contain,  on  an  average,  from  six  to 
seven  large  bluish-green  peas.  The  ripe  seed  has  a  mixed 
appearance ;  some  being  dull  yellowish-white,  and  others 
light  olive-green,  in  about  equal  proportions. 

Plants  from  seed  sown  the  first  week  in  May  were  in  blos- 
som the  last  week  in  June,  and  pods  were  plucked  for  use 
about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  variety  is  highly  recommended,  both  as  a  good  bearer 
and  a  pea  of  excellent  quality,  whether  for  private  use  or  for 
marketing;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  adapted, 
as  the  pod  is  of  a  fine  deep  color,  handsomely  and  regularly 
shaped,  and  always  plumply  filled. 

Pods  single  or  in  pairs,  about  two  inches  long,      Biahop's 

Oarly  Bwarf. 
bent  back  at  both  ends,  and  increasing  in  size         ixm, 

towards  the  middle ;  pea  about  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 

and  irregularly  shaped,  cream-colored,  with  blotches  of  white, 

particularly  about  the   eye.      The  plant  grows  little  more 

than  a  foot  high,  and  is  fairly  productive.     Early  sowings 

will  give  a  supply  for  the  table  in  about  ten  weeks. 

This  once  popular  Early-Dwarf  sort  is  now  rapidly  giving 

place  to  Bishop's  New  Long-podded  —  a  more  prolific  and 

much  superior  variety. 
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Bishop's  iTew  Stem  about  two  feet  high  ;  poda  nearlj 
Xions-poddod* 

straight,  almost  cjlindrical,  containing  six  or 

seven  white  peas.  It  is  an  early  variety,  an  abundant  bearer, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  in  all  respects  much  superior  to  the 
Common  Bishop's  Early  Dwarf.  Planted  the  1st  of  May, 
it  will  blossom  June  14,  and  yield  peas  for  the  table  the  10th 
of  July. 

Mcintosh  describes  it  as  ''  a  most  abundant  bearer,  pro- 
ducing a  succession  of  pods  during  most  of  the  pea-season. 
Like  all  peas  of  its  class,  it  requires  a  rich  soil,  and  from 
four  to  six  inches  between  the  seed  in  the  line.  It  b  one  of 
the  most  valuable  sorts  for  small  gardens  and  for  domestic 
use.  It  originated  in  England  with  Mr.  David  Bishop, 
and  is  a  hybrid  between  Bishop's  Early  Dwa]*f  and  one 
of  the  Marrowfats,  carrying  with  it  the  characters  of  both 
its  parents." 

Blaok-eyed  Plant  about  five  feet  high,  strong  and  vig- 
orous  ;  pods  generally  single,  sometimes  in 
pairs,  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  length,  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  in  breadth,  becoming  rough  or  wrinkled  on  the  sur- 
face as  they  approach  maturity,  and  containing  about  six 
large,  round,  cream-white  or  brownish-white  black-eyed 
seeds,  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Its  season  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  Dwarf  and  Missouri 
Marrow.  If  sown  the  1st  of  May,  the  plants  will  blossom 
the  28th  or  SOth  of  June,  and  yield  peas  for  the  table 
about  July  15  ;  the  crop  will  ripen  the  last  of  the  same 
moDth. 

Tliis  is  a  very  prolific  as  well  as  excellent  variety.  It  is 
little  cultivated  in  gardens  at  the  North,  though  sometimes 
grown  as  a  field-pea  in  the  Canadas.  In  the  Middle  States, 
and  at  the  South,  it  is  a  popular  market-sort,  and  its  culti- 
vation is  much  more  extensive. 
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The  dark  color  of  the  eje  of  the  ripened  seed  distiDguishes 
the  variety  from  all  others. 

Plant  about  three  feet  high ;  pods  generally     Blue  Oisi- 

eter.     Thomp. 
in  pairs,  well  filled,  long,  roundish,  gradually    sabmr.  DwAur 

DABBBa    Blub 

curved  from  the  stem  to  the  point,  or  cimeter-    ba»""*  bbci^s 
shaped  ;  seeds  of  good  quality,  larger  than  those 
of  the  Prussian   Blue,   from   which   the   variety   doubtless 
originated,  and  to  which,  when  grown  in  poor  soil,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  return. 

If  planted  the  1st  of  May,  it  will  blossom  about  the  28th 
of  June,  and  the  pods  will  be  suitable  for  plucking  about  the 
middle  of  July. 

It  bears  abundantly,  but  not  in  succession,  and  for  this 
reason  is  much  prized  by  market-gardeners.  The  most 
of  the  pods  being  fit  to  pluck  at  the  same  time,  the  crop 
is  harvested  at  once,  and  the  land  immediately  occupied 
with  other  vegetables. 


Plant  strons:  and  vigorous,  four  feet  in  hei;;ht,    Blue  impe- 
«*  ®  '  o     '  rial. 


with  large,  healthy  foliage  ;  pods  single  and  in  dwabf  blvb  im- 
pairs,  three  inches  and   a   quarter  in  length, 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  containing  six  or  seven 
large  peas. 

The  ripe  seed  is  somewhat  indented  and  irregularly  com- 
pressed, three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a  green- 
ish-blue color. 

With  respect  to  season,  the  variety  is  intermediate.  Sown 
the  1st  of  May,  the  plants  were  in  blossom  the  26th  of  June, 
and  pods  were  plucked  for  use  the  12th  of  July.  It  is  very 
hardy ;  yields  abundantly ;  thrives  well  in  almost  any  de- 
scription of  soil  or  situation ;  and,  though  not  so  sweet  and 
tender  as  some  of  the  more  recent  sorts,  is  of  good  quality. 
It  vegetates  with  much  greater  certainty,  and  its  crops  are 
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more  reliable,  than  the  higher-flavored  varieties ;  and  these 
qualities  will  still  secure  its  cultivation  by  those  who  prefer 
a  certain  and  plentiful  supply,  of  fair  quality,  to  a  precarious 
and  limited  yield  of  extraordinary  sweetness  and  excellence. 
It  has  long  been  grown  in  this  country,  and  is  considered  a 
standard  variety. 

Blue  Frus-         Plant  of  a  vi«x>rou8,  but  not  robust,  habit  of 
sian.    Cot.  . 

Card.         growth,  with  a  single  stem  about  three  feet  high, 

DwAsr  Blub     '  .         ,  . 

pbumian' Blub.   'w^Jch  is  somctimes  branching.     The  pods  are 

GBEBirPBUSSIAir.  ,,  II*  '  ^      A  1 

generally  produced  in  pairs,  but  are  also  some- 
times single,  and  vary  from  twelve  to  sixteen  on  each  plant. 
They  are  from  two  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  to  three 
inches  long,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  somewhat  curved, 
and  rather  broader  towards  the  point,  where  they  terminate 
abruptly.  They  contain  about  seven  peas,  which  are  four 
tenths  of  an  inch  long,  seven  twentieths  of  an  inch  wide, 
about  the  same  in  thickness,  and  compressed  on  the  sides, 
from  being  so  close  together.     The  ripe  seed  is  blue. 

Sown  the  1st  of  May,  the  plants  blossomed  June  28,  and 
yielded  peas  for  use  the  middle  of  July. 

It  produces  abundantly,  and  is  a  valuable  sort  for  late 
summer  use.  ^^  It  is  unquestionably  the  parent  of  the  Blue 
Imperial  and  all  like  varieties.*' 

Blue  SpanlBh      Plant  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  three  feet 

Dwarf.    Cot. 

Card.         high.     The  pods  are  single  and  in  pairs,  in 

Gboou's  Supbbb.        or  o  r  7 

Blub  fa».  about  cqual  proportion,  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  containing  from  six  to  seven  peas  each.  The  ripe  seed 
is  pale  blue. 

Plants  from  sowings  made  the  first  of  May  blossomed  the 
last  of  June,  and  yielded  peas  for  use  the  middle  of  July. 

It  is  a  good  variety  for  small  gardens,  as  it  is  a  low  grower 
and  a  fair  bearer ;  but  it  is  now  much  surpassed  by  Bishop's 
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Long-podded  and  Burbridge's  Eclipse,  both  of  which  are 
considered  more  prolific  and  better  flavored. 

The  plant  is  of  a  showy  and  robust  habit  of       British 

.  ,  ,  Queen.    Cot. 

growth,  from  six  to  seven  feet  high,  sometimes         Oard. 

.  11       »  1  .  HAi«'i  Dkfiajicb. 

With  a  smgle  stem,  but  generally  branching  ^AiiiimT'" 
within  nine  inches  or  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and 
frequently  furnished  with  two  and  even  three  laterals,  which 
are  of  the  same  height  as  the  whole  plant.  The  pods  begin 
to  be  produced  at  the  first  joint  above  the  first  lateral  shoot, 
and  are  in  number  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  on  each  plant. 
They  are  generally  single,  but  frequently  in  pairs,  from  three 
inches  and  a  quarter  to  three  inches  and  three  quarters  long, 
rather  flattened  and  broad  when  first  fit  to  gather,  but  be- 
coming round  and  plump  when  more  advanced.  They  are 
quite  smooth,  of  a  bright  green  color,  slightly  curved,  wavy 
on  the  upper  edge,  and  contain  from  five  to  seven  exceedingly 
large  peas,  which  are  not  so  close  together  as  to  compress 
each  other.     The  ripe  seed  is  white,  large,  and  wrinkled. 

Sown  May  1st,  the  plants  blossomed  the  SOth  of  June, 
pods  were  plucked  for  use  the  15th  of  July,  and  the  crop 
ripened  ofl*  the  1st  of  August. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  late  peas  in  cultivation,  and  be- 
longs to  the  class  known  as  Wrinkled,  or  Elnight's  Marrows, 
but  is  much  superior  in  every  respect  to  all  the  old  varieties 
usually  caUed  Knight's  Marrows,  being  much  more  prolific 
and  richly  flavored.  As  an  intermediate  variety,  it  deserves 
a  place  in  every  garden. 


Plant  a  robust  grower,  always  with  a  simple    Burbrid^e's 
stem,  attaining  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half      Cot,  oard. 

.  .  Stvbbs' DWAAr. 

to  about  two  feet ;  pods  m  pairs,  rarely  single, 

and  from  three  inches  to  three  inches  and  a  quarter  long, 

seven  tenths  of  an  inch  broad,  perfectly  straight,  and  of 
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equal  ividth  throughout,  with  a  slight  waving  on  the  upper 
edge,  —  they  contain  from  five  to  seven  peas,  which  are 
ovate,  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  a  third  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  the  same  in  thickness. 

Seed  was  planted  May  1,  the  plants  blossomed  June  26, 
and  pods  were  plucked  for  use  July  14. 

This  may  be  classed  among  the  valuable  contributions 
which  have  been  made  to  the  list  of  peas  during  the  last 
few  years.  Unlike  many  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  it  is  a  most 
productive  sort ;  and  thus  its  dwarf  character  is  not  its  chief 
recommendation.  For  private  gardens,  or  for  cultivation  for 
market,  few  peas  surpass  this  and  Bishop's  Long-podded. 

Garter's  Vio-  Plant  six  to  seven  feet  high ;  pods  large, 
toria.     Trans,       ,  ... 

cartbb's  slightly  curved,  containing  seven  or  eight  large 
peas,  which  are  sweet  and  of  excellent  quality. 
The  ripe  seeds  are  white,  and  much  shrivelled  or  wrinkled. 

Plants  from  seeds  sown  May  1  blossomed  July  1,  and  the 
pods  were  fit  for  plucking  the  18th  of  the  month. 

The  variety  continues  long  in  bearing,  and  the  peas  exceed 
in  size  those  of  Knight's  Tall  White  Marrow.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  late  tall  peas. 

Charlton.  Cot.       The  original  character  of  this  variety  may  be 

Gard.    Law.  .  °  ^  ^ 

Thomp.        described  as  follows :  — 
chakltoh.  Plant  about  five  feet  high,  and  of  vigorous 

growth ;  leaves  large,  with  short  petioles ;  tendrils  small ; 
pods  broad,  containing  six  or  seven  peas  of  excellent  quality. 
They  are  rather  larger  than  those  of  the  Early  Frame,  with 
which  this  is  often  confounded.  The  Early  Charlton  may, 
however,  be  distinguished  by  its  stronger  habit  of  growth, 
fiat  pods,  larger  seeds,  and  by  being  fit  for  use  about  a  fort- 
night later  than  the  Early  Frame  ;  so  that,  when  sown  at  the 
same  time,  it  forms  a  succession. 
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According  to  the  Messrs.  Lawson,  this  is  the  oldest,  and 
fur  a  long  period  was  the  best  known  and  most  extensively 
cultivated,  of  all  the  varieties  of  white  garden-peas.  Its 
history  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  1670 ;  and  from  that 
time  till  about  1 770,  or  nearly  a  century,  it  continued  to  stand 
first  in  catalogues  as  the  earliest  pea,  until  it  was  supplanted 
by  the  Early  Frame,  about  1770.  It  is  further  said  by  some 
to  be  the  source  from  which  the  most  esteemed  early  garden 
varieties  have  arisen,  and  that  they  are  nothing  else  than  the 
£arly  Charlton  Pea,  considerably  modified  in  character  from 
the  effects  of  cultivation  and  selection.  Although  this  idea- 
may  seem  far-fetched,  it  is  not  improbable,  especially  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  susceptibility  of  change,  from 
cultivation  and  other  causes,  which  the  Pea  is  ascertained  to 
possess.  Thus  if  the  Early  Charlton,  or  any  other  variety, 
be  sown  for  several  years,  and  only  the  very  earliest  and 
very  latest  flowering-plants  be  selected  for  seed  each  season, 
the  difference  in  the  time  of  ripening  between  the  two  will 
ultimately  become  so  great  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  two  distinct  varieties ;  and  by  sowing  the  earlier  portion 
on  light,  early  soils,  and  the  later  on  strong,  black,  coarse, 
or  low  soils,  the  difference  will  become  materially  increased. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  Early  Frame,  with  its  nu- 
merous sub-varieties  (including  the  Dan  O'Rourke,  Prince 
Albert,  Early  Kent,  and  a  multitude  of  others),  may  have 
originated  in  the  Charlton,  though  some  of  them  differ  essen- 
tially in  their  habit  of  growth. 

The  various  names  by  which  it  has  been  known  are  Read- 
ing Hotspur,  Master's  or  Flander's  Hotspur,  Golden  Hotspur, 
Brompton  Hotspur,  Essex  Hotspur,  Early  NicoFs  Hotspur, 
Charlton  Hotspur,  and  finally  Early  Charlton,  the  last  name 
becoming  general  about  1750. 

An  English  writer  remarks,  "  that  the  variety  now  exists 
only  in  name.     That  which  is  sold  for  the  Early  Charlton  is 

44 
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often  a  degenerated  stock  of  Earlj  Frames,  or  any  stock  of 
Frames  which  cannot  be  warranted  or  depended  npon,  but 
which  are,  nevertheless,  of  snch  a  character  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  grown  as  garden  varieties.  The  Earlv  Cbarhon, 
if  grown  at  all  by  seed-growers  as  a  distinct  variety,  is  cer- 
tainly cultivated  to  a  very  limited  extent.'* 

Of  the  popular  American  improved  early  sorts,  the  Hiirs 
Early,  Hovey's  Extra  Early,  Landreth's  Extra  Early,  are 
hardy,  as  well  as  very  prolific,  and  ^  are  not  only  well  adapted 
for  private  gardens,  but  may  be  recommended  as  the  most 
*  profitable  kinds  for  cultivating  for  early  marketing.  In  an 
experimental  trial  of  these  kinds  with  the  Early  Daniel 
O'Rourke,  and  some  of  the  most  approved  of  the  earliest 
foreign  varieties,  they  proved  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  early, 
fully  as  prolific,  continued  longer  in  bearing,  and  were  much 
more  stocky  and  vigorous  in  habit. 

Ohampion  of  Plant   of  vigorous   growth,   with   a   simple 
Fftrit,  or  Par-  .                . 
adise  Mar*  stem  five  to  six  feet  high,  rarely  branched,  pro- 
Can/,  ducing  from  eight  to  ten  pods.     These  last  are 

EXCtLSIOB.  .  . 

8»uaiitji^paba-  generally  single,  but  sometimes  in  pairs,  from 
three  inches  and  a  quarter  to  three  inches  and  three  quarters 
long,  and  five  eighths  of  an  inch  wide.  They  are  curved 
almost  as  much  as  those  of  the  Cimeter ;  and,  when  near 
mattirity,  become  quite  fieshy,  wrinkled,  and  thick-backed. 
They  contain  from  six  to  seven  large  peas,  which  are  close 
together  without  being  compressed.  The  ripe  seed  is  white, 
medium-sized,  somewhat  flattened  and  pitted.  Sown  May  1, 
the  plants  blossomed  June  28,  and  pods  were  ready  for 
plucking  July  16. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  pea,  an  abundant  cropper,  and  con- 
siderably earlier  than  the  Auvergne  and  Shillings  Qrotto,  to 
both  of  which  it  is  also  greatly  superior. 
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Plant  six  feet  high,  branching,  and  of  strong,  Chomirion  of 
vigorous  habit.     Pods  single  and  in  pairs,  large  ^ 

and  well  filled. 

Sown  May  1,  the  variety  blossomed  July  1,  and  pods  were 
gathered  for  use  the  20th  of  the  month. 

In  its  general  character,  the  Champion  of  Scotland  some- 
what resembles  the  Competitor,  often  remaining  fresh  and 
green  till  the  middle  of  September.  From  the  time  of  the 
first  plucking,  the  plants  continued  to  grow,  blossom,  and 
pod  for  nearly  five  weeks. 

It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and,  as  a  late  sort,  one  of  the 
best  for  cultivation. 

Stalk  remarkably  strong  and  vigorous,  attain-     Oompatitor. 
ing  a  height  of  six  feet  and   upwards ;    pods 
single,  sometimes  in  pairs,  of  large  size,  and  well  filled, 
—  genercdly  yielding  from  six  to  eight  large  peas. 

The  seeds,  when  ripe,  are  cream-yellow,  above  medium 
size,  and  much  shrivelled  and  indented. 

Sown  May  1st,  the  plants  blossomed  the  last  of  June,  and 
pods  were  plucked  for  use  the  20th  of  July. 

The  Competitor  Pea  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  described 
as  the  latest  of  all  the  sorts  now  in  cultivation.  Aside  from 
its  large  size  and  excellence,  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  all  varieties  for  the  length  of  time  the  plants  continue  in 
bearing.  In  an  experimental  growth  of  this  pea,  the  pods 
were  first  plucked,  as  stated  above,  about  the  20th  of  July, 
and  from  this  time  the  plants  continued  to  yield  abundantly 
until  the  last  of  August,  or  for  a  period  of  nearly  six  weeks. 

Plant  six  to  seven  feet  high,  branching ;  pods     DanlBio.  Xow. 
in  pairs,  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  half  an  inch 
broad,  compact,  and  slightly  bent.  When  ripe,  the  seed  is  the 
smallest  of  all  the  light  peas,  quite  round  or  spherical,  of  a 
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bright  yellow  color,  beautifuUj  transparent,  with  whitish 
eye§. 

If  sown  the  1st  of  May,  the  plants  will  blossom  the  8th 
of  July,  afford  peas  for  the  table  about  the  25th  of  the 
same  month,  and  ripen  from  the  10th  to  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust. 

It  is  not  a  productive  variety,  and  is  seldom  cultivated  in 
England  or  in  this  country,  but  is  grown  extensively  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  exported  for  splitting  or  boiling 
whole. 

Diok8on*8  Plant  five  feet  high,  stocky,  vigorous,   and 

2'rans   '      very  prolific ;  pods  ten   to  twelve  on  a  stalk, 

DicxBoir's  Eablt    ,  ji/*ii  1111 

FAvottiTK.  long,  round  when  lull  grown,  curved,  hooked 
at  the  extremity,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  the  Auvergne,  — 
to  which,  in  many  respects,  it  bears  a  strong  resemblance. 
The  pods  are  remarkably  well  filled,  containing  from  eight 
to  ten  peas  of  medium  size,  round,  and  very  white. 

Planted  the  1st  of  May,  the  variety  blossomed  June  25, 
and  pods  were  gathered  for  use  the  12th  of  July. 

This  pea  is  highly  deserving  of  cultivation  as  a  second 
early  variety. 

Dillistone'B  The  plant  is  of  slender  habit  of  growth,  pro- 

Oard.  '  duces  a  single  stem  two  feet  high,  and  bears, 
on  an  average,  from  seven  to  nine  pods :  these  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  Dan  O'Rourke,  generally  single,  but  occar 
sionally  in  pairs,  almost  straight,  and  contain  seven  peas 
each.     The  seed,  when  ripe,  is  white. 

Sown  at  the  time  of  the  Dan  O'Rourke,  the  plants  were  a 
mass  of  bloom  three  days  before  the  last  named  had  com- 
menced blossoming,  and  the  crop  was  ready  for  gathering 
seven  days  before  the  Dan  O'Rourke. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest  pea  known,  and  is  quite 
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seven  or  eight  days  earlier  than  the  Dan  O'Rourke,  which 
has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  earliest  variety.  A  strik- 
ing feature  of  Dillistone's  Early  is,  that  its  changes  take 
place  at  once.     It  blooms  in  a  mass,  its  pods  all  appear  to- 

* 

gether,  and  the  whole  crop  is  ready  to  be  gathered  at  the 
same  time. 

In  the  Chiswick  Garden,  England,  where  a  hundred  and 
sixteen  varieties  were  experimentally  cultivated,  during  the 
season  of  1860,  under  the  supervision  of  Robert  Hogg,  LL.  D., 
this  variety  was  beginning  to  die  off  when  the  Dan  O'Rourke 
was  yet  green  and  growing. 

Plant  from  three  to  four  feet  in  height,  gen-    Dwarf  Har- 
row, 
erally  with  a  single  stem,  but  sometimes  branch-    dwahf  whitb 

Makrow. 

ing ;  pods  somewhat  flattened,  generally  single,  ^^iJff  Eii!"?** 

,        ^  ,.  11.  •  .«  •         1  DWARF  Ma BBOW- 

out  sometimes  produced  in  pairs,  tliree  mclies  ^at. 

to  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
broad  at  the  middle,  tapering  with  a  slight  but  regular 
curve  to  both  ends,  and  containing  about  six  closely-set  peas  : 
these  are  cream-colored  and  white ;  the  white  prevailing 
about  the  eye,  and  at  the  union  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
pea ;  not  perfectly  round,  but  more  or  less  compressed, 
slightly  wrinkled,  and  measuring  nearly  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Planted  the  1st  of  May,  the  variety  blossomed  the  last  of 
June,  and  afforded  peas  for  the  table  the  loth  of  July. 

Tlie  Dwarf  Marrow  is  hardy  and  productive.  Though  not 
so  sweet  or  well  flavored  as  some  of  the  more  recent  sorts, 
its  yield  is  abundant  and  long  continued;  and  for  these 
qualities  it  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  variety,  however, 
is  rarely  found  in  an  unmixed  state  ;  much  of  the  seed  sown 
under  this  name  producing  plants  of  stronger  habit  of  growth 
than  those  of  the  true  Dwarf  Marrow,  and  more  resembling 
the  Tall  White  variety. 

44* 
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^arly  Dan         Plant  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  high, 
O'Bourke.  ^   ' 

Ub  "^^w  J/A"  —  ^"  general  habit  not  unlike  the  Early  Frame, 
cabtkbs ^kUli-  of  which  it  is  probably  an  improved  variety ; 

B8T.    BaBOSTKB'S  a  if  *  ¥ 

*'cS<!oSJi"*  pods  usually  single,  two  inches  and  three  fourths 
long,  containing  five  or  six  peas. 

When  fully  ripe,  the  pea  is  round,  creamKK>lored,  white  at 
the  eye  and  at  the  junction  of  the  cotyledons,  and  nearly  a 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Plants  from  seeds  sown  May  1  were  in  bloom  June  7,  and 
pods  were  gathered  for  use  from  the  25th  of  the  month. 

The  Dan  O'Rourke  is  remarkable  for  its  precocity,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Dillistone's  Early  and  one  or  two 
American  varieties,  is  the  earliest  of  all  the  sorts  now  in  cul- 
tivation. It  is  hardy,  prolific,  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  good 
crop,  appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  our  soil  and  climate,  is 
excellent  for  small  private  gardens,  and  one  of  the  best  for 
extensive  culture  for  market. 

Its  character  as  an  early  pea  can  be  sustained  only  by  care- 
ful culture,  and  judicious  selection  of  seeds  for  propagation. 
If  grown  in  cold  soil,  from  late-ripened  seeds,  the  variety 
will  rapidly  degenerate  ;  and,  if  from  the  past  any  thing  can 
be  judged  of  the  future,  the  Dan  O'Rourke,  under  the  ordi« 
nary  forms  of  propagation  and  culture,  will  shortly  follow  its 
numerous  and  once  equally  popular  predecessors  to  quiet  re- 
tirement as  a  synonyme  of  the  Early  Frame  or  Charlton. 


Ear^ Frame.       Plant  three  to  four  feet  in  height;  pods  in 
Eablt  dwab^    pairs,  slightly  bent  backwards,  well  filled,  ter- 

XBAMBi     faABLT 

io*ifK"iFBA2S!  minating  rather  abruptly  at  both  ends,  and 
ciiAMPioii.  Riif-  about  two  and  a  half  inches  Ions:  by  from  three 
FBAMic.  eighths  to  half  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  peas, 
when  fully  ripe,  are  round  and  plump,  cream-colored,  white 
towards  the  eye  and  at  the  union  of  the  cotyledons,  and 
measure  nearly  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
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Sown  the  1st  of  May,  the  variety  blossomed  June  20,  and 
the  pods  were  ready  for  plucking  the  6th  of  July. 

This  well-known  pea,  for  a  long  period,  was  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  early  varieties.  At  present  it  is  less  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  having  been  superseded  by  much  earlier 
and  equally  hardy  and  prolific  sorts.  "  The  flowers  some- 
times come  single,  and  sometimes  double ;  the  stalk  from  the 
same  axil  dividing  into  two  branches,  each  terminating  in  a 
flower :  hence  the  name  of  '  Single-blossomed '  and  '  Double- 
blossomed  '  have  both  been  occasionally  applied  to  this  va- 
riety. 


>« 


Similar  to  the  Early  Frame.     Mr.  Thompson    Borly  Hot- 
spur, 
represents  it  as  identical.     The  Messrs.  Law-   eably  goldkw 

HOT8PUB.    OOLD- 

son  describe   it  as  follows :    "  Pods   generally  "  SiJl'El'Bifr." 
in  pairs,  three  inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  s^ub. 

nearly  straight,  and  well  filled ;  pea  similar  to  the  Double- 
blossomed  Early  Frame,  but  rather  larger.' 


»« 


Once  at  the  head  of  early  peas  ;  now  consid-     Early  "War- 

wick. 
ered  by  the  most  experienced  cultivators  to  be       racx-hoksb. 

identical  with  the  Early  Frame. 


A  sub-variety  of  the  Early  Frame,  differing  XSarly  'Wash- 

ixigton. 

slightly,  if  at  all,  either  in  the  size  or  form  of     ckdo  wlli. 
the  pod,  color  and  size  of  the  seed,  or  in  productiveness. 

Once    popular,  and    almost    universally  cultivated;    now 
rarely  found  on  seedsmen's  catalogues. 

• 

Plant  about  three  feet  in  height,  with  pale-         ISoeenie. 
green  foliage ;    pods  single  or  in  pairs,  three 
inches  long,  containing  five  or  six  peas.     When  ripe,  the 
peas  are  of  medium  size,  cream-colored,  and  much  shrivelled 
and  indented. 
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Plants  from  sowings  made  May  1  were  in  blossom  June 
14,  green  peas  were  plucked  July  10,  and  the  pods  ripened 
from  the  18th  to  the  25th  of  the  same  month.  English  cat- 
alogues describe  the  variety  as  being  ^^  the  earliest  white, 
wrinkled  marrow-pea  in  cultivation,  podding  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stalk  to  the  top,  with  fine  large  pods." 

In  a  trial  grow^th,  it  proved  hardy  and  very  prolific ;  and 
the  peas,  while  young,  were  nearly  as  sweet  as  those  of  the 
Champion  of  England.  The  pods  were  not  remarkable  for 
diameter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were  apparently  slender. 
The  peas,  however,  were  large  ;  and,  the  pods  being  thin  in 
texture,  the  peas,  when  shelled,  seemed  to  be  equal  in  diam- 
eter to  the  pods  themselves.  As  a  new  variety,  it  certainly 
promises  well,  and  appears  to  be  worthy  of  general  culti- 
vation. It  will  come  to  the  table  immediately  eSter  the 
earliest  sorts,  and  yield  a  supply  till  the  Marrows  are  ready 
for  plucking. 

Fairbeard's        Plant  of  strong  and  luxuriant  habit  of  gi*owth. 
Champion  of 
Bngland.      with  a  stem  from  five  to  six  feet  in  height, 

C<4.  Oar...  ,         ,  ,    _  *^     ' 

Champion  or     which  is  ofleu  Undivided,  but  also  frequently 

EXOLAXD.  '  "^ 

branching.  The  laterals  are  produced  within 
about  eighteen  inches  of  the  ground,  and  sometimes  assume 
a  vigorous  growth,  and  attain  as  great  a  height  as  the  main 
stem.  They  produce  pods  at  the  first  joint  above  the  lateral, 
and  are  continued  at  every  succeeding  joint  to  the  greatest 
extremity  of  the  plant.  The  pods  are  generally  single,  but 
frequently  in  pairs,  about  three  inches  and  a  half  long, 
slightly  curved,  and  terminate  abruptly  at  the  point;  the 
surface  is  quite  smooth,  and  the  color  light  green  till  matu- 
rity, when  they  become  paler  and  shrivelled.  They  contain 
six  or  seven  quite  large  peas,  which  are  closely  packed 
together  and  compressed.  The  ripe  seed  is  wrinkled,  and 
of  a  pale  olive-green. 
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SowD  the  1st  of  May,  the  plants  were  in  flower  June  25, 
and  pods  were  gathered  for  use  the  12th  of  July. 

This  variety  was  originated  in  England,  by  Mr.  William 
Fairbeard,  in  1843,  and,' with  the  Early  Surprise,  came  out 
of  the  same  pod,  —  the  produce  of  a  plant  found  in  a  crop 
of  the  Dwarf  White  Knight's  Marrows,  to  which  class  it 
properly  belongs.  It  is,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable acquisitions  which  have  been  obtained  for  many  years, 
being  remarkably  tender  and  sugary,  and,  in  all  respects,  of 
first-rate  excellence.  The  rapid  progress  of  its  popularity, 
and  its  universal  cultivation,  are,  however,  the  best  indica- 
tions of  its  superiority. 

The  variety  was  introduced  into  this  country  soon  after 
it  was  originated,  and  was  first  sold  at  five  dollars  per 
quart. 

Stem  branching,  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet     Falrbeard's 

M'onpareil. 
high,  with  a  habit  of  growth  and  vigor  similar       Cot.  Gnrd, 

to  the  Early  Frames.      The  pods  are  full  and  plump,  but 

do  not  become  thick-backed  and  fleshy  as  they  ripen,  like 

those  of  the  Frames.     They  contain  from  six  to  eight  peas, 

which  are   close   together,  much   compressed,  and  of  that 

sweet  flavor  which   is   peculiar   to   the  Knight's  Marrows. 

The  ripe  seed  is  small  and  wrinkled,  and  of  the  same  color 

as  the  other  white,  wrinkled  peas. 

The  variety  was  originated  by  Mr.  William  Fairbeard, 

who  also  raised  the  Champion  of  England.     It  is  earlier 

than  the  last-named  sort,  nearly  as  early  as  the  Frames,  and 

a  most  valuable  acquisition. 

The  plant  of  this  variety  is  of  a  free  but  not    Falrbeard's 
'^  "*  Surprise, 

robust  habit  of  growth,  and  always  with  a  sim-      Cot,  Gard. 

^  .   ,         _,,        Eablt  Hdrpkisb. 

pie  stem,  which  is  about  four  feet  high.     The       svmnnit, 
pods  are  produced  at  every  joint,  beginning  at  about  two 
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feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground.  Tbej  are  generally  single, 
but  sometimes  in  pairs,  three  inches  long,  slightlj  curved, 
but  not  quite  so  much  as  those  of  the  Champion  of  Eng- 
land. They  contain  from  six  to  seven  peas,  which  are  of 
good  size,  but  not  so  sweet  as  those  of  the  last-named 
sort.  The  ripe  seed  is  somewhat  oval,  and  of  a  pale 
olive-green  color. 

The  variety  is  a  day  or  two  earlier  than  the  Champion  of 
England.  It  originated  from  the  Dwarf  White  Knight's 
Marrow,  and  was  taken  from  the  pod  in  which  was  found 
the  Champion  of  England. 

Flack's  Im-        The  plant  is  of  a  robust  habit  of  crowth, 
periaL    CoL  .        .  . 

Gard.         with  a  Stem  which  is  always  branching,  and 

Flack's  Victo-  «  .  , 

"TORui^^LicK'S'  generally  about  three  feet  m  height ;  the  pods 
TOHiA.  are  numerous,  varymg  trom  twelve  to  eighteen 
on  a  plant,  generally  produced  in  pairs,  but  often  singly, 
three  inches  and  a  half  long,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  considerably  curved, — terminating  abruptly  at  the  pointy 
where  they  are  somewhat  broader  than  at  any  other  part. 
Each  pod  contains  from  six  to  eight  very  large  peas,  which 
are  of  an  ovate  shape,  half  an  inch  long,  seven  twentieths 
of  an  inch  broad,  and  the  same  in  thickness.  The  ripe  seed 
is  blue. 

Plants  from  seed  sown  May  1  blossomed  June  28,  and 
pods  were  plucked  for  the  table  July  15. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  peas  in  cultivation  ;  grows  to 
a  convenient  height;  and,  whether  considered  for  private 
gardens  or  for  market  supplies,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
varieties  which  has  been  introduced  for  years. 


General  The  plant  is  of  a  robust  habit,  six  to  seven 

Wyndhun.      -       .  . 
Cot.  Gard.       feet  high,  and  frequently  branched  ;  the  foliage 

is  dark-green  and  blotched ;  the  pods  are  either  single  or  in 
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pairs,  and  number  from  ten  to  fourteen  on  each  plant,  — 
they  contain  eight  very  large  peas,  which  are  of  the  deep, 
dull  green  color  of  the  Early  Green  Marrow.  The  ripe  seed 
is  white  and  olive  mixed. 

This  is  a  valuable  acquisition,  and  was  evidently  procured 
from  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra ;  but  it  is  a  more  robust  grower,  and 
produces  much  larger  pods. 

The  plant  continues  growing,  blooming,  and  podding  till 
very  late  in  the  season ;  and,  when  this  is  in  the  full  vigor 
of  growth,  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  ripening  off.  The  peas, 
when  cooked,  are  of  a  fine,  bright  green  color,  and  unlike 
those  of  any  other  variety. 

Plant  strong  and  vigorous,  from  three  to  three   Hair's  Dwarf 

....  Mammoth, 

feet   and  a  half  high,  branchmg,  with  short 

joints ;  pods  single  or  in  pairs,  broad,  comparatively  flat, 
containing  about  six  very  large  peas,  which  are  sugary, 
tender,  and  excellent.  The  ripe  seeds  are  shrivelled,  and 
vary  in  color ;  some  being  cream-white,  and  others  bluish- 
green. 

Sown  May  1,  the  plants  blossomed  July  1,  and  pods  were 
ready  for  use  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

Very  prolific,  and  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Plant  three  feet  high,  of  a  bushy,  robust  habit     Harrison's 

,  Glory.  Trant, 

of  growth ;  pods  rather  short,  nearly  straight, 
and  flatUsh,  containing  five  or  six  medium-sized  peas,  of  good 
quality ;  when  ripe,  the  seeds  are  light  olive,  mixed  with 
white,  and  also  slightly  indented. 

Planted  May  1,  the  variety  was  in  flower  June  23, 
and  the  pods  were  fit  for  gathering  about  the  10th  of 
July. 

It  is  a  good  variety ;  but,  like  Harrison's  Perfection,  the 
pods  are  frequently  not  well  filled. 
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Harrison's  Plant  three  feet  in  height,  of  vigorous  habit : 

Perfection.  b     »  fc  » 

Tratu.  pods   Small,  straight,  containing  five   peas  of 

good  size  and  quality. 

Sown  the  1st  of  May,  the  variety  was  in  flower  June 
23,  and  the  pods  were  ready  for  plucking  about  the  12lli 
of  July. 

The  only  defect  in  this  variety  is,  that  the  pods  are  of:c:i 
not  well  filled.  When  growing,  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  Harrison's  Glory ;  but,  in  the  mature  state,  the  seeds 
of  the  former  are  smooth  and  white,  while  those  of  the 
latter  are  indented,  and  of  an  olive  color. 

Kins  of  the       Plant  six  feet  in  heisht,  stocky,   and  of  re- 
Marrows.  °  "^ 

markably  vigorous   habit;    pods   single   or   in 

pairs,  containing  five  or  six  large  seeds,  which,  when  ripe, 

are  yellowish-green,  and  much  shrivelled  and  indented,  like 

those  of  the  Champion  of  England. 

Planted  May  1,  the  variety  blossomed  the  last  of  June 9 
and  pods  for  the  table  were  plucked  the  15th  of  July. 

Though  comparatively  late,  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
more  recently  introduced  sorts,  and  well  deserving  of  general 
cultivation.  When  the  pods  are  gathered  as  fast  as  they 
become  fit  for  use,  the  plants  will  continue  to  put  forth  new 
blossoms,  and  form  new  pods,  for  an  extraordinary  length  of 
time  ;  in  favorable  seasons,  often  supplying  the  table  for  five 
or  six  weeks. 

It  is  very  tender  and  sugary,  and  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  Champion  of  England. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  colored  peas,  the  ripe  seeds, 
when  grown  in  this  country,  are  much  paler  than  those  of 
foreign  production ;  and,  when  long  cultivated  in  the  climate 
of  the  United  States,  the  blue  or  green  is  frequently  changed 
to  pale  blue  or  yellowish-green,  and  oflen  ultimately  becomes 
nearly  cream-white. 


A  dwarfish  sab-vmriecr  of  Knighf  s  Manovs,     _jrait^j> 
with  wrinkled,  bfaK  seeds. 


Plant  about  three  feel  high ;  pods  in  pairs,      gMp^^tf^  _ 
three  inches  longt  three  fourths  of  an  inch  wide,      Kanow. 
flattish,  and  slightly  bent.     The  npe  peas  are     ^**^j;^«*»" 
of  a  light  blaisb-green  color.     It  differs  from 
the  foregoing  principallj  in  the  height  of  the  plants,  hot  also 
to  some  extent  in  the  form  of  the  pods. 

Plant  three  feet  high ;  pods  in  pairs,  three      Knic^*s 
inches   lon^,  three  fourths   of   an   inch  wide.      Marrow, 
straight,  or   nearly  so,  well  filled,  and  tenni-  Ksti«iiT*s  cNr««» 
nating   abruptlj  at    both    ends  ;    pea,  on   an    *"**  ma»«ow. 
average,  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  flat- 
tened, and  very  much   wrinkled;   color   white,  and   some- 
times of  a  greenish  tinge.     It  is  a  few  days  earlier  than 
the  Dwarf  Green. 

A  sub-variety  of  Sjiight's  Tall  Marrows,  KnUbt's 
with  blue,  wrinkled,  and  indented  seeds.  It  Harrow, 
resembles  the  Tall  White  and  TaU  Green  Marrows. 

Plant  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  heisrht,  of      KnicbVs 
strong  growth  ;   pods   large,  broad,  and  well  Manrpw.  z^ip. 
filled ;  the  seed,  when  ripe,  is  green,  and  much 
wrinkled  or  indented. 

Planted  the  first  of  May,  the  variety  blossomed  the  last 
of  June,  and  supplied  the  table  the  middle  of  July. 

The  peas  are  exceedingly  tender  and  sugary;  the  skin 
also  b  very  thin.  "  From  their  remarkably  wrinkled  appear- 
ance, together  with  the  peculiar  sweetness  which  they  all 
possess.  Knight's  Marrows  may  be  said  to  form  a  distinct 
class  of  garden  peas ;  possessing  qualities  which,  together 
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with  their  general  productiveness,  render  them  a  valuable 
acquisition,  both  to  cultivators  and  consumers." 

If  planted  not  less  than  six  feet  apart,  these  peas  will  bear 
most  abundantly  from  the  ground  to  the  top ;  they  also  yield 
their  pods  in  succession,  and  are  the  best  for  late  crops. 


Knighfs  Heiffht  and  seneral  character  of  the  plant 

TaU  White  ©  e  r 

Marrow,      similar  to  Knight's  TaU  Green  Marrow.     Pods 

Kkioht's  Tall 

klb^maIkow.   ^^  pairs.     The  ripe  seed  is  white.     Very  pro- 
ductive and  excellent. 


IiordBaglan.  Plant  strong  and  healthy,  three  feet  high, 
quite  short  jointed,  and  generally  branched.  The  pods, 
which  are  produced  singly  or  in  pairs,  are  comparatively 
large  and  broad,  somewhat  flattened,  and  contain  six  or 
seven  very  large  peas.  When  ripe,  the  seeds  are  shrivelled, 
and  of  a  blue,  or  greenish-blue  color, — the  American  grown, 
however,  being  usually  much  paler  than  those  received  from 
England. 

Sown  May  1,  the  plants  were  in  flower  July  1,  and  pods 
were  plucked  for  use  the  15th  of  the  month. 

The  variety  is  prolific,  appears  to  be  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climate,  grows  to  a  convenient  height,  is  of  excellent 
quality,  —  nearly  or  quite  equalling  the  Champion  of  Eng- 
land, —  and  is  recommended  for  cultivation. 

By  some  of  the  most  reliable  of  English  cultivators,  it  is 
described  as  differing  slightly,  if  at  all,  from  Hair's  Dwarf 
Mammoth. 

iCatotalAM  This  is  a  good  marrow-pea,  but  now  snr- 

Cot  Oard.  passed  by  the  improved  varieties  of  the  Early 
Green  Marrow.  It  possesses  no  qualities  superior  to  that 
variety,  and  is  not  so  early.  The  plant  grows  from  five  to 
six  feet  in  height,  and  the  pods  contain  about  seven  large 
peas,  which  are  closely  compressed  together. 
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The  plant  is  of  a  strong  and  robust  habit  of  Milford  Mar- 
,       _  •1.1  ...  row.    Cot, 

growth,  always  with  a  single  stem,  attaining  the         Gard, 

height  of  fonr  and  a  half  or  five  feet,  and  producing  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  pods,  which  are  almost  always  in  pairs, 
three  inches  and  three  quarters  long,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  wide.  They  do  not  become  broad-backed,  thick,  or 
fleshy,  but  rather  shrivelled,  and  contain  from  six  to  seven 
very  large  peas,  which  are  roundish  and  somewhat  com- 
pressed, half  an  inch  long,  nearly  the  same  broad,  and  nine 
twentieths  thick. 

Its  season  is  near  that  of  Bellamy's  Early  Green  Marrow ; 
if  planted  May  1,  blossoming  June  28,  and  being  fit  for 
plucking  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Plant  three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  high,      Missouri 

,  Marrow, 

strong  and  vigorous,  generally  simple,  but  some-   missovh  ma«- 

times  divided  into  branches  ;  pods  single  and  in 

pairs,  three  inches  long,  wrinkled  on  the  surface  as  they 

ripen,  nearly  straight,  and  containing  about  six  peas,  rather 

closely  set  together.     When  ripe,  the  pea  is  similar  to  the 

Dwarf  Marrow  in  form,  but  is  larger,  paler,  more  wrinkled, 

and  much  more  regular  in  size. 

Plants  from  seed  sown  May  1  were  in  blossom  the  30th 
of  June,  and  pods  were  gathered  for  use  the  14th  of  July. 
It  is  a  few  days  later  than  Fairbeard's  Champion  of  England, 
and  nearly  of  the  season  of  the  Dwarf  Marrowfat,  of  which 
it  is  probably  but  an  improved  or  sub-variety. 

It  is  of  American  origin,  very  productive,  of  good  quality, 
and  well  deserving  of  cultivation. 

Plant  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  of  i^bust       Ifapol^on. 
habit;    pods   single  or  in  pairs,  three  inches 
long,  containing  five   or  six  peas  ;   when   ripe,  these  are 
of  medium  size,  pale  blue   or   olive,  sometimes  yellowish, 
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shaded  with  blue,  and,  like  the  Eugenie,  much  wrinkled  and 
indented. 

Sown  the  beginning  of  May,  the  varietj  blossomed  about 
the  15th  of  June,  pods  were  plucked  for  use  the  10th  of  Julj, 
and  the  crop  ripened  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

English  catalogues  represent  the  Napoleon  as  being  ^^  the 
earliest  blue  pea  in  cultivation,  podding  from  the  bottom  of 
the  haum  to  the  top,  with  fine  large  pods."  In  a  trial  growth, 
it  proved  early  and  productive ;  not  only  forming  a  great 
number  of  pods,  but  well  filling  the  pods  after  being  formed. 
In  quality  it  is  tender,  very  sweet  and  well  flavored,  resem- 
bling the  Champion  of  England.  Its  season  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Eugenie,  and  the  variety  is  well  de- 
serving of  cultivation. 

Mr.  Harrison,  the  originator  of  the  Eugenie  and  Napoleon, 
states  that  both  of  the  peas  were  originally  taken  from  one  pod. 

N"e  Plu«  Ul-       This  is  comparatively  a  recent  variety.     It 
lAT's  cow<    '  belongs   to  the  wrinkled  class  of  peas ;    is  as 

QOSROR. 

early  as  Bellamy's  Green  Marrow;  and  pos- 
sesses, both  in  pod  and  pea,  the  same  fine,  deep,  olive-green 
color. 

The  plant  is  of  strong  and  robust  habit  of  growth,  six  to 
seven  feet  high,  with  a  branching  stem.  It  begins  to  pro- 
duce pods  at  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground ; 
and  the  number,  in  all,  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  The 
pods  are  generally  in  pairs,  three  inches  and  a  half  long, 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  very  plump  and  full,  almost 
round,  slightly  curved,  and  terminate  abruptly  at  the  end. 
Their  color  is  deep,  bright  green,  and  the  surface  smooth. 
They  contain  seven  very  large  peas,  each  of  which  is  half 
an  inch  long,  nearly  the  same  broad ;  and,  although  they 
are  not  so  closely  packed  as  to  compress  each  other,  they 
fill  the  pods  well. 
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Sown  the  first  of  May,  the  variety  blossomed  the  last  of 
June,  and  afforded  peas  for  use  the  15th  of  July. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  tall  Marrows  in  cultivation.  .  The  ripe 
seed  is  mixed  white  and  olive. 


A  sub-variety  of  Bellamy's  Early  Green  Mar-  Woble't  Bar- 
roAV.      It   is  a  much  more  abundant  bearer,  Marrow.  Cot. 

Oara. 

producing  from  eighteen  to  twenty  pods  on  a 

plant,  which  are  singularly  regular  in  their  size  and  form. 


Plant  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in     Frinoe  Al* 

bert. 
height,  usually  without  branches ;    pods  gen-    earlv  pustck 

erally  in  pairs,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,     **^^k«i^'!*" 

half  an  inch  broad,  tapering  abruptly  at  both  ends,  slightly 

bent  backwards,  and  well  filled  ;  pea,  when  fully  ripe,  round, 

cream-colored,  approaching  to  white  about  the  eye  and.  at 

the  line  of  the  division  of  the  lobes,  and  measuring  about  a 

fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Sown  May  1,  the  plants  blossomed  June  15,  and  pods 
were  plucked  for  use  July  6. 

The  Prince  Albert  was,  at  one  period,  the  most  popular  of 
all  the  early  varieties,  and  was  cultivated  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  United  States.  As  now  found  in  the  garden,  the  va- 
riety is  not  distinguishable  from  some  forms  of  the  Early 
Frame  ;  and  it  is  everywhere  giving  place  to  the  Early  Dan 
O'Rourke,  Dillistone's  Early,  and  other  more  recent  and 
superior  sorts. 

A  very  dwarfish  variety,  from  six  to  nine  Queen  of  the 

Dwarft.     Cot. 
inches  high.    Stem  thick  and  succulent ;  foliage         Card. 

dark  bluish-green.     Each  plant  produces  from  four  to  six 

pods,  which  are   of  a  curious,  elliptic  form,    and  contain 

three  or  four  large  peas.     Ripe  seed  white,  of  medium  size, 

egg-shaped,  unevenly  compressed. 
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The  plants  are  tender ;  the  pods  do  not  fill  freely ;  and  the 
variety  cannot  be  recommended  for  cultivation. 

* 

Binicwood         Plant  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  high,  usu- 
MazTow. 
iLANAOAic't      ally  simple,  but  sometimes  sending  out  shoots 

Eaklt.    Early  .^  *  «  ^ 

*Sm7.**^BKcrs'*  ^^^  ^^®  ground.  The  pods  are  single  and  in 
pairs,  and,  as  they  ripen,  become  thick  and 
fleshy,  with  a  rough,  pitted,  and  shrivelled  surface :  they 
contain  from  six  to  seven  large  peas,  which  are  nearly  round, 
and  about  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  green 
state.     The  ripe  seed  is  white. 

The  variety  is  comparatively  early.  Planted  May  1,  it 
blossomed  the  25th  of  June,  and  the  pods  were  ready  to  pluck 
about  the  10th  of  July, 

A  very  valuable  sort,  producing  a  large,  well-filled  pod, 
and  is  a  most  abundant  bearer.  It  has,  however,  a  peculi- 
arity, which  by  many  is  considered  an  objection,  —  the  pod 
is  white,  instead  of  green,  and  presents,  when  only  full  grown, 
the  appearance  of  over-maturity.  This  objection  is  chiefly 
made  by  those  who  grow  it  for  markets,  and  who  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  convince  their  customers,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
pod  is  white,  it  is  still  in  itA  highest  perfection.  So  far  from 
being  soon  out  of  season,  it  retains  its  tender  and  marrowy 
character  longer  than  many  other  varieties. 

A  new  sort,  called  the  "  Lincoln  Green,"  is  said  to  possess 
all  the  excellences  of  the  Ringwood  Marrow,  without  the 
objectionable  white  pod. 


Boyal  Dwarf      Plant  of  medium  growth,  with  an  erect  stem, 
or  White 
FruBsian.      which  is  three  feet  high,  generally  simple,  but 

Cot.  Gard. 

Dwarf  Prolific,  occasioually  branching.     The  pods  are  usually 
Profit.        fliugle,  but   sometimcs   in   pairs,  nearly  three 
inches  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  almost  straight,  and  some- 
what tapering  towards  the  point.   The  surface  is  quite  smooth, 
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and  the  color  bright  green.  They  are  generally  well  filled, 
and  contain  from  five  to  six  peas,  which  are  ovate,  tiot  com- 
pressed, four  tenths  of  an  inch  long,  a  third  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  the  same  in  thickness.     The  ripe  seed  is  white. 

Plants  from  seed  sown  the  1st  of  May  blossomed  June  25, 
and  supplied  the  table  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  crop 
will  ripen  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

This  is  an  old  and  prolific  variety,  well  adapted  for  field 
culture,  and  long  a  favorite  in  gardens,  but  now,  to  a  great 
extent,  superseded. 

Plant  of  rather  slender  habit,  three  feet  and  Sebaatopol. 
a  half  in  height  ;  pods  usually  single,  two 
inches  and  three  quarters  in  length,  containing  from  five  to 
seven  peas,  which,  when  ripe,  are  nearly  round  and  smooth, 
cream-colored,  and  scarcely  distinguishable,  in  their  size,  form, 
or  color,  from  the  Early  Frame  and  kindred  kinds. 

Planted  May  1 ,  the  variety  blossomed  June  16,  afforded 
pods  of  sufficient  size  for  shelling  July  7,  .and  ripened  the  20th 
of  the  same  month. 

It  is  early,  very  productive,  of  superior  quality,  and  an 
excellent  sort  for  growing  for  market,  or  in  small  gardens  for 
family  use.  In  an  experimental  cultivation  of  the  variety,  it 
proved  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all-  the  early  sorts. 

Plant  with  a  simple  stem,  four  feet  and  a  half         BliilliDgs 
.        .  .  Orotto. 

to  five  feet  high ;  the  pods  are  generally  single,  CM-  Gard, 

but  frequently  in  pairs,  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  about 

half  an  inch  wide,  slightly  curved,  and,  when  fully  matured, 

assuming  a  thick-backed  and  somewhat  quadrangular  form. 

Each  pod  contains,  on  an  average,  seven  large  peas.      The 

ripe  seed  is  white. 

A  great  objection  to  this  variety  is  the  tardiness  with  which 

it  fills,  the  pods  being  fully  grown,  and   apparently  filled. 
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when  the  peas  are  quite  small  and  only  half  grown.  Though 
considered  a  standard  sort,  it  is  not  superior  to  the  Champion 
of  England,  and  will  probably  soon  give  place  to  it,  or  some 
other  of  the  more  recent  varieties. 

Spanish  Plant  about  a  foot  high,  branching  on  each 

Dwarf.     Cot,       ^        ^  "  ^ 

Gard.         gide  in  the  manner  of  a  fan ;  and  hence  often 

Eablt  BPAHitn 

^?ak'*8?J1wV  called  the  "  Dwarf  Fan."  The  pods  are  some- 
times single,  but  generally  in  pairs,  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  terminate  rather  ab- 
ruptly at  the  point,  and  contain  from  five  to  six  rather  large 
peas.     The  ripe  seed  is  crcam-whitc. 

Sown  May  1,  the  plants  were  in  blossom  June  2G,  and  pods 
were  plucked  for  use  July  14. 

The  Spanish  Dwarf  is  an  old  variety,  and  still  maintains 
its  position  as  an  Early  Dwarf  for  small  gardens,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  considered  equal  to  Burbridge's  Eclipse  or 
Bishop's  Long-podded. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  which  is  called  the  Improved 
Spanish  Dwarf,  and  grows  fully  nine  inches  taller  than  the 
old  variety ;  but  it  possesses  no  particular  merit  to  recom- 
mend it. 

Tall  White        Plant   dix   to  seven  feet   in  hc]p:ht,  seldom 
Marrow.  , 

larobcaroliita.  branched;    pods   three  to  three  inches  and  a 

Tall  Marrow- 

'^*'  half  long,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  broad,  more 

bluntly  pointed  than  those  of  the  Dwarf  variety,  and  con- 
taining six  or  seven  peas.  When  ripe,  the  pea  is  nearly  of 
the  color  of  the  Dwarf  Marrow,  but  is  more  perfectly  spher- 
ical, less  wrinkled,  and,  when  compared  in  bulk,  has  a 
smoother,  harder,  and  more  glossy  appearance. 

Planted  May  1,  the  variety  blossomed  the  1st  of  July,  and 
supplied  the  table  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  the  same 
month.     It  is  a  few  days  later  than  the  Dwarf. 
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In  this  country,  it  bas  been  longer  cultivated  tban  anj 
otber  sort ;  and,  in  some  of  tbe  fornis  of  its  very  numerous 
sub-varieties, .  is  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  garden. 
It  is  hardy,  abundant  and  long-continued  in  its  yield,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  In  England,  the  variety  is  cultivated  in 
single  rows,  three  feet  apart.  In  this  country,  where  the 
growth  of  the  pea  is  much  less  luxuriant,  it  may  be  grown  in 
double  rows,  three  feet  and  a  half  apart,  and  twelve  inches 
between  the  single  rows. 


Similar  in  habit,  production,  and  early  ma-  Taylor's 

Barly. 

turity,  to  the  Early  Dan  O'Rourke. 


Plant  strong  and  robust,  six  to  seven  feet      Thurston's 

,  .  .  BeUanoe. 

high  ;  pods  generally  single,  but  occasionally  in        Cot.  Oard. 

pairs,  and  from  three  inches  and  a  half  to  four  inches  and  a 
quarter  long.  They  are  broad  and  flat,  shaped  like  the  pods 
of  the  Blue  Cimeter,  and  contain  seven  or  eight  very  large 
peas.     Ripe  seed  white,  large,  and  unevenly  compressed. 

This  is  a  quite  distinct  and  useful  pea ;  an  abundant  bearer ; 
and  the  pods  are  of  a  fine  deep-green  color,  which  is  a  rec- 
ommendation for  it  when  grown  for  market.  It  comes  in  at 
the  same  time  as  the  Auvergne  and  Shillings  Grotto,  but  is 
of  a  more  tender  constitution. 

Plant  of  remarkably  low  growth,  seldom  Tom  Thumb, 
much  exceeding  nine  inches  in  height,  stout  and 
branching ;  pods  single,,  rarely  in  pairs,  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  length,  half  an  inch  broad,  containing  five  or  six  peas, 
which  are  cream-yellow,  and  measure  about  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

Planted  the  1st  of  May,  the  variety  blossomed  the  12th 
of  June,  and  the  pods  were  of  suitable  size  for  plucking 
July  4. 
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In  the  color  of  its  foliage,  its  height  and  general  habit,  the 
variety  is  very  distinct,  and  readily  distinguishable  firom  all 
other  kinds.  It  is  early,  of  good  quality,  and,  the  height  of 
the  plant  considered,  yields  abundantly.  It  may  be  cultivated 
in  rows  ten  inches  apart. 

Mr.  Landreth,  of  Philadelphia,  remarks  as  follows :  *^  For 
sowing  at  this  season  (November,  in  the  Middle  States),  we 
recommend  trial  of  a  new  variety,  which  we  have  designated 
^  Tom  Thumb,'  in  allusion  to  its  extreme  dwarfiiess.  It  sel- 
dom rises  over  twelve  inches,  is  an  abundant  bearer,  and  is, 
withal,  quite  early.  It  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
autumn  sowings  in  the  South,  where,  on  apprehended  frost, 
protection  may  be  given  :  it  is  also  equally  well  suited  to  early 
spring  planting  for  the  same  reason.  It  is  curious,  as  well  as 
useful,  and,  if  planted  on  ground  well  enriched,  will  yield 
as  much  to  a  given  quantity  of  land  as  any  pea  known 
to  us." 

It  is  a  desirable  variety  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as,  from  its 
exceeding  dwarfish  habit,  it  may  be  so  sown  as  to  form  a  neat 
edging  for  the  walk,  or  border. 

Veitoh'B  Plant  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  high, 

Perfection.  ,       .  ,     , 

Tram.  of  Strong,  robust  growth,  somewhat  branched ; 

pods  ten  or  twelve  on  a  stalk  or  branch,  large,  fiat,  straight, 
containing  six  or  eight  large  peas,  which  are  very  sugary 
and  excellent.  The  ripe  seeds  are  large,  of  a  light  olive- 
green  color,  some  being  nearly  white. 

Planted  the  1st  of  May,  the  variety  will  be  in  flower  June 
28,  and  the  pods  will  be  fit  for  use  about  the  middle  or  20th 
of  July.  It  is  one  of  the  best  peas  for  main  or  late 
crops. 


Victoria  Plant  from  six  to  seven  feet  high ;  pods  re- 

ICarrow. 
Tkomp,  markably  large,  nearly  four  inches  in  length, 
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generally  m  pairs,  straight,  roundish,  well  filled,  containing 
from  six  to  eight  peas  of  extraordinary  size  and  of  good 
quality.     The  ripe  peas  are  olive-green. 

The  Victoria  Marrow  is  not  early.  Planted  May  1,  it 
blossomed  the  last  of  June,  and  was  fit  for  the  table  from  the 
middle  of  July. 

This  variety  bears  some  resemblance  to  Knight's  Tall  Mar- 
row ;  but,  like  nearly  all  others,  it  is  less  sugary.  Those 
who  have  a  fancy  for  large  peas  will  find  this,  perhaps,  the 
largest. 


This  variety  grows  somewhat  taller,  and  is     Wamor^s 
a  few  days  earlier,  than  the  Prince  Albert :  the  peror.  Thomp. 

.      Wakxkr's  Earlt 

pods  and  peas  are  also  somewhat  larger.     It  is  jbaJJt*r*im?at. 

vjxi.  ■,  xi_i_i  A     Early  Woxurr. 

an  abundant  bearer,  and,  on  the  whole,  must  bxck's  mornino- 

Btar.    Barlt 

be  considered  a  good  sub-variety  of  the  Early       emprror. 
Frame. 


Plant  of  strong  and  robust  habit  of  growth,    V^oodford's 

.  ...  Marrow".    Cot. 

like  a  vigorous-growing  Marrow ;  rising  with  a  Oard. 
stem  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  which  is  some- 
times simple,  but  generally  branching  at  about  half  its  height 
from  the  ground.  The  pods  begin  to  be  produced  at  little 
more  than  half  the  height  of  the  plant ;  and,  from  that  point 
to  the  top,  every  joint  produces  single  or  double  pods, 
amounting,  in  all,  to  ten  or  twelve  on  each.  They  are  sin- 
gle or  in  pairs,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  about  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  broad,  quite 
smooth,  and  of  a  dark  green  color.  When  ready  to  gather, 
they  are  rather  flattened,  but  become  round  as  they  ripen. 
They  contain,  on  an  average,  seven  peas,  which  are  of  a 
dark  olive-green  color,  rather  thick  in  the  skin,  and  closely 
packed,  —  so  much  so  as  to  be  quite  flattened  on  the  sides 
adjoining. 
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SowA  Maj  1,  the  variety  blossomed  June  28,  and  peas 
were  gathered  for  the  table  July  17. 

This  is  a  very  characteristic  pea,  and  may  at  once  be  de- 
tected from  all  others,  either  by  the  ripe  seed  or  growing 
plants,  from  the  peculiar  dark-green  color,  which,  when  true, 
it  always  exhibits.  It  is  well  adapted  for  a  market-pea,  its 
dark-green  color  favoring  the  popular  prejudices. 

Eatable-Podded  ob  Sugar  Peas. 

String-peas.     Skinless  Peas.    Pisum  macrocarpum.     Dec 

In  this  class  are  included  such  of  the  varieties  as  want  the 
tough,  inner  film,  or  parchment  lining,  common  to  the  other 
sorts.  The  pods  are  generally  of  large  size,  tender  and  suc- 
culent, and  are  used  in  the  green  state  like  string-beans; 
though  the  seeds  may  be  used  as  other  peas,  either  in  the 
green  state  or  when  ripe.  "  When  not  ripe,  the  pods  of  some 
of  the  sorts  have  the  appearance  of  being  swollen  or  distended 
with  air ;  but,  on  ripening,  they  become  much  shrivelled,  and 
collapse  closely  on  the  seeds."  The  varieties  are  not  numer- 
ous, when  compared  with  the  extensive  catalogue  of  the 
kinds  of  the  Common  Pea  offered  for  sale  by  seedsmen,  and 
described  by  horticultural  writers.  The  principal  are  the 
following :  — 

Common  Stalk   about    two   feet  high,   dividing    into 

Dwarf  Suflrsr. 
Law.    Til,      branches  when  cultivated  in  good  soil ;  flower 

^ddkd^scoVb?'  white ;  pods  single  or  in  pairs,  six-seeded,  three 

inches  long  by  ^ve  eighths  of  an  inch  broad, 

crooked  or  jointed-like  with  the  seeds,  as  in  all  of  the  Sugar 

Peas,  very  prominent,  especially  on  becoming  ripe  and  dry ; 

pea  fully  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  white,  and  slightly 

wrinkled. 

The  variety  is  quite  late.     Sown  the  beginning  of  May, 
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the  plants  blossomed  the  last  week  iu  June,  and  pods  were 
gathered  for  use  July  17. 

It  is  prolific,  of  good  quality  as  a  sheUed-pea,  and  the 
young  pods  are  tender  and  well  flavored. 

Plant  about  twenty  inches  high,  branching ;  Early  Dwarf 

Dutch  Sucar. 
leaves  of  medium  size,  yellowish-green ;  flowers  rti. 

,  ,  Eablt  Dwarf  db 

white ;  pods  two  mches  and  three  quarters  m  gkacb. 
length,  half  an  inch  wide,  somewhat  sickle-shaped,  swollen 
on  the  sides,  flattened  at  the  lower  end,  and  containing 
five  or  six  peas,  which,  when  ripe,  are  roundish,  oflen 
irregularly  flattened  or  indented,  wrinkled,  and  of  a  yellow- 
ish-white color. 

The  variety  is  the  lowest-growing  and  earliest  of  all 
the  Eatable-podded  kinds.  If  sown  at  the  time  of  the 
Common  Dwarf  Sugar,  it  will  be  fit  for  use  twelve  or 
fourteen  days  in  advance  of  that  variety.  It  requires  a 
good  soil ;  and  the  pods  are  succulent  and  tender,  but  are 
not  considered  superior  to  those  of  the  Common  Dwarf 
Sugar. 

Stalk  four  to  five  feet  high ;   leaves  large,     Giant  Bata- 

7  °         ble-podded. 

yellowish-green,    stained    with    red    at    their  t'H- 

OiAMT  Sugar. 

union  with  the  stalk  of  the  plant ;  flower  red- 
dish ;  pods  transparent  yellowish-grecn,  very  thick  and 
fleshy,  distended  on  the  surface  by  the  seeds,  which  are 
widely  distributed,  curved,  and  much  contorted,  six  inches 
long,  and  sometimes  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diam- 
eter, —  exceeding  in  size  that  of  any  other  variety.  They 
contain  but  five  or  six  seeds,  which,  when  ripe,  are  irreg'- 
ular  in  form,  and  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  spotted  or  * 
speckled  with  brown. 

It  is  about  a  week  later  than  the  Large  Crooked 
Sugar. 
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lizTge  Plant  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  and  braDcli- 

Crookad  So* 
gar.    Thomp.   ing  when  grown  in  good  soil:  the  leaves  are 

Bkoadswokd. 

six-ixcH-roi>  •©.  large,  yellowish-green  ;  flowers  white  ;  the  pods 
are  very  large,  —  measuring  from  fbor  to  five 
inches  in  length  and  an  inch  in  width,  —  broad,  flat,  and 
crooked.  When  jonng,  they  are  tender,  and  easOj  snap  or 
break  in  pieces,  like  the  young  pods  of  kidney-beans ;  and 
are  then  fit  for  use.  The  sides  of  the  pods  exhibit  prominent 
marks  where  pushed  out  by  the  seeds,  eren  at  an  early  stage 
of  growth.  The  ripe  peas  are  somewhat  indented  or  irregu- 
larly compressed,  and  of  a  yellowish- white  color. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Eatable-podded  sorts,  and  is 
hardy  and  productive.  It  is,  however,  quite  late.  Sown 
May  1,  it  blossomed  the  last  of  June,  and  produced  pods  for 
use  in  the  green  state  the  20th  of  July. 

Purple-pod-        Plant    Ave    feet     high,    generally    without 
dedorAuB-  o         o 

trallan.    Law.  branches  ;  pods  usually  in  pairs,  flattened,  with 

Bluk-poddbd. 

BoTART-fiATPHA.  thick,  flcshy  skins,  and  commonly  of  a  dark 
purple  color ;  but  this  characteristic  is  not  permanent,  as 
they  are  sometimes  found  with  green  pods ;  in  which  case, 
they  are,  however,  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  other 
peas  by  their  thick  and  fleshy  nature.  When  ripe,  the  peas 
are  of  medium  size,  of\en  much  indented  and  irregularly 
compressed,  and  of  a  light,  dunnish,  or  brown  color.  Season 
intermediate. 

It  is  very  productive,  and  seems  possessed  of  properties 
which  entitle  it  to  cultivation. 

Bad*flowered       Stem  four  or  Ave  feet  in  height,  eenerally 
BufiEAT.    n/.      .  ©    >  ©  / 

ciiocoLATB.  simple,  but  branching  when  grown  in  rich  soil ; 
leaves  long,  yellowish-green,  tinged  with  red  where  they 
connect  with  the  stalk  of  the  plant ;  flowers  pale  red ;  pods 
three  inches  long,  seven  tenths  of  an  inch  broad,  more  or 
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less  contorted,  containing  six  to  eight  peas ;  seed  compar- 
atively large,  pale  brown,  marbled  with  reddish^brown. 

Season  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Common  Dwarf 
Sngar.  It  is  productive,  remarkably  hardy,  and  may  be 
sown  very  early  in  spring,  as  it  is  little  affected  by  cool  and 
wet  weather ;  but  the  green  peas  are  not  much  esteemed,  as 
they  possess  a  strong  and  rather  mipleasant  flavor.  The 
green  pods  are  tender  and  good ;  and  for  these  the  variety 
may  be  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Plant  similar  to  the  Common  Dwarf  Sugar,     Tamarind 

Bufpar. 
but  of  more  luxuriant  habit,  and  with  larger  la»  dwakf  sv- 

OAB.     TaMARIKD 

foliage  ;  flowers  white ;  pods  single  or  in  pairs,  ^■^* 

six  to  eight  seeded,  very  large  and  broad,  —  often  measuring 
four  inches  in  length  and  an  inch  in  breadth,  —  succulent, 
and  generally  contorted  and  irregular  in  form.  A  few  days 
later  than  the  Common  Dwarf  Sugar. 

Hardy,  prolific,  and  deserves  more  general  cultivation* 

Stem  four  to  five  feet  high  ;  leaves  yellowish-    Wblte-po<L> 

ded  Su^ar. 
green,  and,  like  those  of  the  Giant  £atable-  vn- 

podded,  stained  with  red  at  their  insertion  with  the  stalk ; 
flowers  purple ;  the  pods  are  nearly  three  inches  long,  five 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  sickle-shaped  and  contorted,  of  a 
yellowish-white  color,  and  contain  five  or  six  peas.  The 
ripe  seeds  are  irregularly  flattened  and  indented,  of  a  green- 
ish-yellow color,  marbled  or  spotted  with  brown  or  black. 

The  variety  is  quite  late.  Sown  May  1,  the  pods  were 
not  fit  for  use  till  July  24. 

The  pods  are  crisp  and  succulent,  though  inferior  in 
flavor  to  most  of  the  Eatable-podded  varieties. 


Stem  three  to  four  feet  high ;  leaves  large.   Yellow-pod* 

,        .  ,  ded  Sugar, 

yellowish-green ;  flowers  white,  tinted  with  yel«  v^' 
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low ;  pods  four  inches  long,  tapering  slightly  at  the  end?, 
greenish-yellow,  thick  and  ^fieshy,  containing  six  or  seven 
peas,  widely  separated.  The  ripe  seeds  are  oblong,  rather 
regular  in  form,  and  of  a  creamy-white  color. 

It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Eatable-podded  sorts, 
coming  to  the  table,  if  planted  May  1,  about  the  middle 
of  July.  It  is  of  good  quality,  but  not  hardy  or  produc- 
tive ;  and  seems  to  have  little  to  recommend  it,  aside  from 
the  singular  color  of  its  pods. 


PEA-NUT. 

Ground  Bean.    Earth  Nut.    Vil.    Pindar  Nut     Ground  Nut 

Arachys  hypogea. 

A  native  of  Africa,  and  also  of  Central  and  Tropical 
America.  It  is  an  annual  plant ;  and  the  stem,  when  full 
grown,  is  about  fifteen  inches  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
pinnate,  with  four  leaflets,  and  a  leafy,  emarginate  appendage 
at  the  base  of  the  petioles ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and  are 
produced  singly,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  the  fruit,  or  pod, 
is  of  an  oblong  form,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
length,  rather  more  than  three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, oflen  contracted  at  the  middle,  but  sometimes  bottle- 
formed,  reticulated,  and  of  a  yellowish  color ;  the  kernels, 
of  which  the  pods  contain  from  one  to  three,  are  oblong, 
quite  white,  and  enclosed  in  a  thin,  brown  skin,  or 
pellicle. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  plant  is,  that  the  lower 
blossoms  (which  alone  produce  fruit),  after  the  decay  of 
the  petals,  insinuate  their  ovaries  into  the  earth ;  beneath 
which,  at  the  depth  of  several  inches,  the  fruit  is  afterwards 
perfected. 

The  seed,  or  kernel,  retains  its  germinative  property  but  a 
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single  season ;  and,  when  designed  for  planting,  should  be 
preserved  unbroken  in  the  pod,  or  shell. 

Soil  and  Cultivation,  —  The  Pea-nut  succeeds  best  in  a 
warm,  light,  loamj  soil.  This  should  be  deeply  ploughed 
and  well  pulverized,  and  afterwards  laid  out  in  slightly  raised 
ridges  two  feet  apart.  As  the  plants  require  the  whole  sea- 
son for  their  perfection,  the  seed  should  be  planted  as  early 
in  spring  as  the  weather  becomes  suitable.  Drop  nine  inches 
apart  in  the  drills,  and  cover  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  deep.  Weeding  must  be  performed  early  in  the  sea- 
son ;  as,  afler  the  blossoming  of  the  plants,  they  are  greatly 
injured  if  disturbed  by  the  hoe,  or  if  weeds  are  removed 
about  the  roots. 

It  is  rather  tropical  in  its  character,  and  cannot  be  cul- 
tivated with  success  either  in  the  Northern  or  Middle 
States. 

'^  The  seeds  are  sometimes  dibbled  in  rows,  so  as  to  leave 
the  plants  a  foot  apart  each  way.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
appear,  the  vines  are  earthed  up  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to 
keep  them  chiefly  within  the  ground.  When  cultivated  alone, 
and  there  is  sufRoient  moisture,  the  yield  of  nuts  is  from  sixty 
to  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  allowed  to  grow  with- 
out earthing  up,  the  vines  will  yield  half  a  ton  of  hay  to  the 
acre.  They  are  killed  by  the  first  frost,  when  the  nuts  will 
be  mature,  and  ready  for  use." 


Varieties,  — 

A  comparatively  small,  smooth,  and  regularly  Aflrloan 

formed  sort.     Shell  thin,  usuaUy  enclosing  two 
kernels. 


Similar  to  the  African.     The  pods,  however,    'Wibnington 

.  Fea-nut. 

are  longer,  and  the  shell  is  thicker  and  paler.       Carolina. 

They  rarely  contain  less  than  two,  and  often  enclose  three, 
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kernels.     Extensiyely  cultivated  in  the  Carolinas  and  Gulf 
States. 


Tonneflsee  Pods   larire,  thick,  and  irregular  in    form; 

Pea-nut.  . 

the  reticulations  very  coarse   and  deep.     The 

pods   usually  contain   two    kernels.     Less   esteemed   than 

either  of  the  preceding  varieties. 


VETCH,   OR    TARE. 
Yicia  sativa. 

The  Vetch,  or  Tare,  in  its  properties  and  hahits,  some- 
what resembles  the  Common  Pea.  There  are  numerous 
species  as  well  as  varieties,  and  the  seeds  of  all  may  be  used 
for  food ;  but  they  are  generally  too  small,  or  produced  too 
sparingly,  to  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation. 

The  only  variety  of  much  importance  to  the  garden  is  the 
following :  — 

White  Tare,        Annual ;   stem  slender  and  climbing,  about 
or  Vetoh.  . 

Law,         three  feet  high,  the   leaves  terminating   in   a 

Lkktil,  of  Caw-   ,  ,  .  -   .-  ,  ^  _,  _ 

ADA.  ^Aj^)L»ow  branching  tendril,  or  clasper ;  flowers  purplish ; 
pods  brown,  slender,  containing  from  eight  to 
twelve  seeds,  or  grains,  which  are  globular,  sometimes 
slightly  flattened,  smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish-white  color; 
they  retain  their  germinative  quality  three  years.  An  ounce 
contains  about  six  hundred  seeds. 

In  France  and  Canada,  the  seeds  are  used  as  a  substitute 
for  peas,  both  green  and  ripe,  in  soups  and  other  dishes. 
They  are  also  ground,  and  made  into  bread ;  but  in  this 
case  their  flour  is  generally  mixed  with  that  of  corn,  rye, 
or  wheat. 

The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  drills,  in  April  or  May,  in  the 
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manner  of  garden  peas,  or  broadcast  with  oats  for  agricultu- 
ral purposes. 

Fidd  Varieties. — 

An  agricultural  sort,  grown  at  the  north  of  Bummer 

Tare,  or 
England  and  in  Scotland.     It  is  sown  broad-  Vetoh. 

cast,  and  cultivated  as  wheat  or  barley.     Both  the  haum 

and  seed  are  used. 

Extensively  grown  in  England  and  Scotland :  Winter 

.  ,  .  Tare,  or 

usually  sown  in  autumn,  mixed  with  rye,  for  Vetoh. 

early  spring  food  for  stock.      The  seeds   are   smaller  than 
those  of  the  summer  variety. 

Not  sufficiently  hardy  to  survive  the  winters  of  the  North- 
ern States. 


WINGED    PEA. 
Bed  Birdsfoot  TrefoiL    MUl,     Lotus  tetragonolobus. 

A  hardy,  creeping,  or  climbing,  annual  plant,  fifteen  or 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  or  length  ;  leaves  trifoliate  ;  flowers 
large,  solitary,  bright  scarlet ;  pods  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  with  four  longitudinal,  leafy  membranes,  or  wings ; 
seeds  globular,  slightly  compressed,  yellowish-white. 

Use.  —  The  ripened  seeds  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee ;  and  the  pods,  while  young  and  tender,  form 
an  agreeable  dish,  not  unlike  string-beans.  It  is  often  cul- 
tivated as  an  ornamental  plant,  and  for  this  purpose  is 
generally  sown  in  patches,  four  or  ^ve  seeds  together  on 
the  border,  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  remain. 

When  grown  as  an  esculent,  sow  in  double  drills  an  inch 
and  a  half  deep,  and  two  feet  apart,  the  single  rows  being 
made  twelve  inches  from  each  other. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

MEDICINAL    PLANTS. 

BcDC-pUnt.  dumomOc.  Coluroot.  Eltcimpane.  H'urbound.  Hft- 
Hip.  Licorice.  Handnik*,  or  Maj  Apple.  Pennjrojil.  Pnppj.  Pil- 
nale-IUTcd  ot  Turke;  Rhubub.  Kue.  Satfron.  Soutbcrasood. 
Wormwood. 

BF.NE-PLANT. 
Oily  Grain.  Seaamum  ip. 
■  AID  to  have  been  introduced  into  this  conntry 
from  Africa  by  the  negroes.  It  is  cultivaled 
n  the  soulli  of  Europe,  and  in  Egypt  is  grown 
o  a  considerable  extent  for  forage  and  culi- 
nary purposes. 

It  is  a  hardj  annual,  with  an  erect,  four-sided  stem  from 
two  to  four  feet  high,  and  opposite,  lobed,  or  entire  leaves ; 
the  flowers  terminate  the  Btalk  in  loose  epikes,  and  are  of  a 
dingy-white  color ;  the  seeds  are  oval,  flattened,  and  pro- 
duced ia  an  oblong,  pointed  capsule.  . 

Propagation  and  Cultivation.  —  It  is  propagated  from  seeda, 
which  should  he  sown  in  spring,  as  soon  aa  the  ground  has 
become  well  settled.  They  may  be  sown  where  the  plaats 
are  to  remain  ;  or  in  a  nursery-bed,  to  be  nflcm'ards  tran!>- 
planted.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  apart,  and  about  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
after-culture  consists  simply  in  keeping  the  ground  loose,  and 
free  fWim  weeds.     The  plant  is  said  to  yield  a  much  greater 
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amount  of  herbage  if  the  top  is  broken  or  cut  off  when  it 
is  about  half  grown. 

Use,  —  "  The  seeds  were  at  one  time  used  for  food  ;  being 
first  parchedy  then  mixed  with  water,  and  afterwards  stewed 
with  other  ingredients.  A  sort  of  pudding  is  made  of  the 
seeds,  in  the  same  manner  as  rice,  and  is  by  some  persons 
much  esteemed.  From  the  seeds  of  the  first-named  sort  an 
oil  is  extracted,  which  will  keep  many  years  without  having 
any  rancid  smell  or  taste.  In  two  years,  the  warm  tnste 
which  the  new  oil  possesses  wears  off,  and  it  becomes  quite 
mild  and  pleasant,  and  may  be  used  as  a  salad-oil,  or  for  all 
the  purposes  of  olive-oil.  Two  quarts  of  oil  have  been  ex- 
tracted from  nine  pounds  of  the  seeds." 

The  properties  of  the  plant  are  cooling  and  healing,  with 
some  degree  of  astringency.  A  few  of  the  leaves,  immersed 
a  short  time  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  give  it  a  jelly-like  con- 
sistence, without  imparting  color  or  flavor  ;  and  in  this  form 
it  is  generally  used. 

There  are  three  varieties :  — 

Plant  larfi^er  than  that  of  the  Oval-leaved ;        Biformed- 

,  ,       ,^M      1  leftTod.    Mia, 

the  lower  leaves  are  three-parted,  while  those 

of  the  upper  part  of  the  stalk  are  oval  or  entire. 

Stem  about  two  feet  high,  with  a  few  short  Oval-leftved. 
branches  ;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  and  entire  on  the 
borders. 

Taller  and  more  vigorous  than  either  of  the     Trifld-leaved. 
preceding.     The  upper  as  well  as  the  lower 
leaves  are  trifid,  or  three-parted. 
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CHAMOMILK 

Anthemii   nobilis. 

This  is  a  half-hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  growing' 
wild  in  various  parts  of  England,  by  roadsides  and  in  gravelly 
pastures.  Its  stems  rest  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
send  out  roots,  by  which  the  plants  spread  and  are  rapidly- 
increased. 

Soil  and  Culture.  —  Chamomile  flourishes  best  in  light, 
poor  soil,  and  is  generally  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots, 
and  setting  them  in  rows  a  foot  apart,  and  eight  or  ten  inches 
from  each  other  in  the  rows.  They  will  soon  entirely  occupy 
the  ground. 

Gathering, — The  flowers  should  be  gathered  in  a  dry  day, 
and  when  they  are  fully  expanded.  They  are  generally 
spread  in  an  airy,  shady  situation  for  a  few  da3rs,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  a  heated  apartment  to  perfect  the 
drying. 

Oommon  The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  single.    Though 

Ohamomile.  .  ,  . 

considered  more  efficacious  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses, it  is  not  so  generally  cultivated  as  the  Double-flower- 
ing. The  leaves  are  finely  cut,  or  divided ;  and,  when 
bruised,  emit  a  peculiar,  pungent  odor.  It  may  be  grown 
from  seeds,  or  slips,  and  from  divisions  of  the  plants,  or 
roots. 

Double-flow-  A  variety  of  the  foregoing,  with  large,  white, 
mile.  double  flowers.  The  leaves  are  of  the  same 
form,  but  milder  in  their  odor  and  taste.  It  is  equally 
hardy  with  the  Single-flowering,  and  much  more  ornamental. 
Though  generally  considered  less  efficacious  than  the  last 
named,  it  is  generally  cultivated  for  use  and  the  market  on 
account  of  the  greater  bulk  and  weight  of  its  flowers. 
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It  is  propagated  by  slips,  with  a  few  of  the  small  roots 
attached.  Both  of  the  sorts  are  classed  as  hardy  peren- 
nials ;  but,  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  the  t>lants 
are  frequently  destroyed  in  severe  winters. 

Use. —  "The  flowers,  which  are  the  parts  principally  used, 
have  long  been  in  high  repute,  both  in  the  popular  and  scien- 
tific Materia  Medica,  and  give  out  their  properties  by  infusion 
in  either  water  or  alcohol.  The  flowers  are  also  sometimes 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  bitter  beer,  and,  along  with 
Wormwood,  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  substitute  for  hops. 
In  many  parts  of  England,  the  peasants  have  what  they  call 
a  '  Chamomile  seat '  at  the  end  of  their  gardens,  which  is 
constructed  by  cutting  out  a  bench  in  a  bank  of  earth,  and 
planting  it  thickly  with  the  Double-flowering  variety  ;  on 
which  they  delight  to  sit,  and  fancy  it  conducive  to  health." 
—  McInL 

It  is  considered  a  safe  bitter,  and  tonic ;  though  strong 
infusions,  when  taken  warm,  sometimes  act  as  an  emetic. 


COMMON   COLTSFOOT. 

Tussilago.  farfara. 

A  hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant.  The  leaves  are  all 
radical,  roundish-heart-shaped,  and  from  Ave  to  seven  inches 
in  diameter ;  the  flower-stem  (scape)  is  six  or  seven  inches 
high,  imbricated,  and  produces  a  solitary  yellow  flower, 
which  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  plants  blossom  in 
February  and  March,  before  the  appearance  of  the  leaves, 
and  often  while  the  ground  is  still  frozen,  and  even  covered 
with  snow. 

Propagation  and  Culture.  —  Coltsfoot  thrives  best  in  rich, 
moist  soil.  It  may  be  propagated  from  seeds,  but  is  gen- 
erally increased  by  dividing  its  long,  creeping  roots.     The 
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plants  require  little  attention,  and  will  soon  occupy  all  the 
space  allotted. 

Gathering  and  Ust.  —  The  leaves  are  the  parts  of  the 
plant  used,  and  are  generally  cut  in  July  and  September. 
They  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  drying,  but 
spread  singly  in  an  airy,  shaded  situation.  They  are 
esteemed  beneficial  in  colds  and  pulmonary  disorders. 


ELECAMPANE. 

Inula  helenium. 

A  hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  introduced  from 
Europe,  but  growing  spontaneously  in  moist  places,  by  road- 
sides, and  in  the  vicinity  of  gardens  where  it  has  been  culti- 
vated. Stem  from  three  to  five  feet  high,  thick  and  strong, 
branching  towards  the  top ;  the  leaves  are  from  nine  inches 
to  a  foot  in  length,  ovate,  toothed  on  the  margin,  downy 
beneath ;  the  fiowers  are  yellow,  spreading,  and  resemble  a 
small  sunflower  ;  the  seeds  are  'narrow,  four-sided,  and 
crowned  with  down. 

The  plants  blossom  in  July  and  August,  and  there  is  but 
pne  variety  cultivated. 

Propagation  and  Culture,  — It  is  generally  propagated  by 
dividing  the  roots,  but  may  be  grown  from  seeds,  which  are 
sown  just  after  ripening.  The  plants  should  be  set  in  rows 
two  feet  asunder,  and  a  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 

Use.  —  Elecampane  is  cultivated  for  its  roots,  which  are 
carminative,  sudorific,  tonic,  and  alleviating  in  pulmonary 
diseases.  They  are  in  their  greatest  perfection  when  of  two 
years'  growth. 
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HOARHOUND. 

Marrubium  vulgarc. 

Hoarhound  is  a  hardy,  herbaceous,  perennial  plant,  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  and  naturalized  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  localities  where  it  has  been  once  cultivated.  Stein  hoary, 
about  two  feet  high ;  leaves  round-ovate ;  flowers  white ; 
seeds  small,  of  an  angular-ovoid  form  and  grayish-brown 
color. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation.  —  The  plant  prefers  a  rich, 
warm  soil,  and  is  generally  propagated  by  dividing  its  long, 
creeping  roots,  but  may  also  be  raised  from  seeds.  When 
once  established,  it  will  grow  almost  spontaneously,  and  yield 
abundantly. 

Oathering  and  Use.  —  The  plants  are  cut  for  use  as  they 
come  into  flower,  and,  if  required,  the  foliage  may  be  cut 
twice  in  the  season. 

The  leaves  possess  a  strong  and  somewhat  unpleasant 
odor,  and  their  taste  is  '^  bitter,  penetrating,  and  durable." 
The  plant  has  long  been  esteemed  for  its  efficacy  in  colds  and 
pulmonary  consumption. 


HYSSOP. 
Hyssopus  officinalis. 

Hyssop  is  a  hardy,  evergreen,  dwarfish,  aromatic  shrub, 
from  the  south  of  Europe. 

Three  kinds  are  cultivated,  as  follow :  — 

More  generally  found  in  gardens  than  either    Oommon,  or 

Bluo-flow- 
of   the   following   varieties.      The   stems   are         ering. 

square  and  tender  at  first,  but  afterwards  become  round  and 

woody ;  the  leaves  are  opposite,  small,  narrow,  with  six  or 
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eight  brlK^trlike  leaves  at  the  same  joint ;  the  flowers  are  blue^ 
in  terminal  spikes ;  seeds  small,  black,  oblong. 

Bed-flowar-         Quite  distinct  from  the  Common,  or  Blue- 
ins  Hyssop. 

flowering.     The  stem  is  shorter,  the  plants  are 

more  branching  in  their  habit,  and  the  spikes  more  dense  or 

compact ;  flowers  fine  red.     It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  White 

or  the  Blue  Flowering,  and  is  often  injured  bj  severe  winters. 

Whit»-fLow-       This  is  a  sub-variety  of  the  Common  Blue- 
erinff  Hyssop. 

flowering,  the  principal  if  not  the  only  mark 

of  distinction  being  its  white  flowers.     Its  properties,  and 

modes  of  culture,  are  the  same. 

Soil  and  Cultivation,  —  The  plants  require  a  light,  warm, 
mellow  soil,  and  are  propagated  from  seeds,  cuttings,  or  bj 
dividing  the  roots.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  April ;  and,  when 
the  seedlings  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  they  are  trans- 
planted to  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  a  foot  from  each 
other  in  the  rows.  The  roots  may  be  divided  or  the  slips  sel 
in  spring  or  autumn. 

Use,  —  The  plant  is  highly  aromatic.  The  leaves  and 
young  shoots  are  the  parts  used,  and  are  cut,  dried,  and  pre- 
served as  other  pot-herbs. 

^'  Hyssop  has  the  general  virtues  ascribed  to  aromatic 
plants,  and  is  recommended  in  asthmas,  coughs,  and  other 
pulmonary  disorders."  —  Bog, 


LICORICE. 
Qlycyrrhiza  glabra. 

Licorice  is  a  hardy,  perennial  plant.  The  roots  are  fleshy, 
creeping,  and,  when  undisturbed,  attain  a  great  length,  and 
penetrate  far  into  the  earth ;  the  stem  is  herbaceous,  dull 
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green,  and  about  four  feet  high  ;  leaves  pinnate,  composed  of 
four  or  five  pairs  of  oval  leaflets ;  flowers  pale  blue,  in  ter- 
minal spikes.  The  fruit  consists  of  short,  flattened  pods,  each 
containing  two  or  three  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

Sail,  Propagation,  and  Culture.  —  ^'  Licorice  succeeds  best 
in  deep,  rich,  rather  sandy,  or  in  alluvial  soil.  The  ground 
should  be  well  enriched  the  year  previous  to  planting ;  and  it 
should  either  be  trenched  three  feet  deep  in  autumn,  laid  in 
ridges,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  state  till  spring ;  or  it 
may  be  trenched  immediately  before  planting.  The  former 
method  is  the  preferable  one. 

'^  Licorice  is  propagated  by  portions  of  the  creeping  stem 
(commonly  termed  'the  creeping  root'),  from  four  to  six 
inches  in  length,  each  having  two  or  three  buds.  These  are 
planted  in  March  or  April,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
well  worked,  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  eighteen  inches 
from  each  other  in  the  rows ;  covering  with  earth  to  the  depth 
of  two  or  three  inches.  Every  year,  late  in  autumn,  when 
the  sap  has  gone  down  and  the  leaves  have  turned  yellow,  the 
old  stems  should  be  cut  down  with  a  pruning-knife  to  a  level 
with  the  ground.  At  this  time,  also,  the  creeping  stems  are 
forked  up,  cut  off  close  to  the  main  stems,  and  preserved 
in  sand,  or  in  heaps  covered  with  straw  and  earth,  for  future 
plantations.  The  roots  will  be  ready  for  taking  up  three 
years  after  planting.  This  should  be  done  towards  winter, 
after  the  descent  of  the  sap.  A  trench  three  feet  deep  must 
then  be  thrown  out,  and  the  roote  extracted ;  after  which  they 
may  be  stored  in  sand  for  use."  —  Tkomp, 

Use.  —  The  roots  are  the  parts  of  the  plant  used,  and  these 
are  extensively  employed  by  porter  brewers.  '*  The  sweet, 
mucilaginous  juice  extracted  from  the  roots  by  boiling  is 
much  esteemed  as  an  emollient  in  colds." 
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MANDRAKE,  OR   MAY-APPLE, 
lime  Plant     Podophyllum  peltatum. 

A  hardy,  herbaceous,  pereniiial  plant,  growing  in  rich, 
moist  localities,  and  more  or  less  abundant  in  most  of  the 
Northern  States.  The  root  is  creeping,  nearly  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  brown  without  and  yellow  within.  The  stem 
is  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  round  and  smooth,  and  ter- 
minates in  two  large,  peltate,  palmate  leaves.  In  the  fork 
of  the  stem  is  put  forth  a  large,  solitary,  nodding,  white 
flower,  many  of  which,  under  cultivation,  are  found  abortive. 
The  fruit  is  of  an  oval  form,  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  in  diameter,  yellow,  with  brownish  spots,  at  ma- 
turity, slightly  acid,  with  somewhat  of  the  flavor  of  the 
strawberry,  pleasant  to  some  palates,  but  disagreeable  to 
others.  The  plants  blossom  in  May,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
in  June. 

Soil,  Propagation,  and  Culture,  —  The  Mandrake  requires 
a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  thrives  best  when  not  too  much  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun.  It  propagates  readily,  and  is 
of  easy  culture,  but  is  seldom  raised  from  seeds.  It  is  usu- 
ally increased  by  dividing  the  creeping,  branching  roots, 
which  may  be  done  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  taking  care 
to  leave  a  bud  or  two  on  each  division,  and  covering  them 
about  two  inches  deep.  They  quickly  become  established, 
rapidly  multiply,  and  soon  entirely  cover  the  ground.  They 
need  no  protection  during  winter,  require  little  cultivation, 
and  often  extend  into  swarded  ground,  making  their  appear- 
ance year  after  year,  healthy  and  vigorous. 

Use.  —  Though  the  root  and  foliage  are  described  by 
modern  botanists  as  being  poisonous,  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  of  all  medicinal  plants.  As  an  alterative, 
cathartic,  vermifuge,  and  especially  for  diseases  of  the  liver, 
it  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  remedial  agents. 
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It  should,  however,  be  employed  with  caution,  and  is  pru- 
dently administered  onlj  when  prescribed  and  prepared  by  a 
physician. 


PENNYROYAL. 
Hedeoma  pulegioidcB. 

The  American  Pennyroyal  is  a  small,  branching,  annual 
plant,  common  to  gravelly  localities,  and  abounding,  towards 
autumn,  among  stubble  in  dry  fields  from  whence  crops  of 
wheat  or  rye  have  been  recently  harvested.  The  stem  is 
erect,  branching,  and  from  six  to  twelve  inches  Ugh ;  the 
leaves  are  opposite,  oval,  slightly  toothed  ;  flowers  (luish,  in 
axillary  clusters ;  seeds  very  small,  deep  blackish-brown. 

Sowing  and  Cultivation.  —  In  its  natural  state,  the  seeds 
ripen  towards  autumn,  lie  dormant  in  the  earth  during  winter, 
and  vegetate  the  following  spring  or  summer.  When  culti- 
vated, the  seeds  should  be  sown  soon  afler  ripening,  as  they 
vegetate  best  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  during 
winter.  They  are  sown  broadcast,  or  in  drills  ten  or  twelve 
inches  asunder.  When  the  plants  are  in  full  flower,  they  are 
cut  off,  or  taken  up  by  the  roots,  and  dried  in  an  airy,  shaded 
situation. 

Use.  —  Pennyroyal  possesses  a  warm,  pungent,  somewhat 
aromatic  taste,  and  is  employed  exclusively  for  medical  pur- 
poses. An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  stimulating,  sudorific, 
tonic,  and  beneficial  in  colds  and  chills. 

This  plant  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Pennyroyal 
{Mentha  pulegium)  of  English  writers,  which  is  a  species  of 
Mint,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  plant  generally  known  as 
Pennyroyal  in  this  country, 
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POPPY,  OR  MAW. 
Papaver  somniferum,  var.  nigrum. 

A  hardy  annual,  growing  naturally  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  and  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Germany 
for  its  seeds,  which,  under  the  name  of  ''  Maw-seed,"  are  an 
article  of  some  commercial  importance.  Stem  five  or  six  feet 
high,  branching ;  leaves  smooth,  glaucous,  clasping,  and  much 
cut  or  gashed  on  the  borders  ;  flowers  large,  terminal,  purple 
and  white ;  the  bud  pendent,  or  drooping,  until  the  time  of 
flowering,  when  it  becomes  erect.  The  petals  soon  fall  to  the 
ground,  remaining  on  the  plant  but  a  few  hours  after  their 
expansion ;  and  are  succeeded  by  large,  roundish  heads,  or 
capsules,  two  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter,  filled  with  the 
small,  darkish-blue  seeds  for  which  the  plant  is  principally 
cultivated. 

Soil^  Sowing y  and  Culture.  —  "  The  soils  best  suited  to  the 
growth  of  the  Poppy  are  such  as  are  of  medium  texture  and 
in  the  highest  state  of  fertilization.  As  the  seeds  are  small, 
and  consequently  easily  buried,  the  land  should  be  well  pul- 
verized by  harrowing  and  rolling.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
April,  in  drills  about  half  an  inch  in  depth,  and  twenty  inches 
or  two  feet  distant  from  each  other.  The  young  plants  are 
afterwards  thinned  out  to  from  six  to  ten  inches^  distance  in 
the  rows,  and  the  whole  crop  kept  free  from  weeds  by  fre^ 
quent  hoeing. 

^'  The  period  of  reaping  is  about  the  month  of  August, 
when  the  earliest,  and  generally  the  largest,  capsules  begin 
to  open.  The  plants  are  then  cut  or  pulled,  and  tied  in 
small  bundles,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  heads  to  recline 
until  they  are  carried  to  the  place  allotted  for  the  reception 
of  the  seed,  which  is  then  shaken  out,  and  the  sheaves  again 
set  upon  their  ends  for  the  ripening  of  the  remaining  cap- 
sules. 
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In  Germany  and  Flanders,  a  mode  of  obtaining  the  first 
crop  is  to  spread  sheets  by  the  side  of  the  row,  into  which  the 
seeds  are  shaken  by  bending  over  the  tops  of  the  plants : 
these  are  then  palled,  tied  in  bundles,  and  removed ;  when 
the  sheets  are  drawn  forward  to  the  next  row,  and  so  on, 
until  the  harvesting  is  completed/'  —  Law. 

Use,  —  Maw-seed  is  imported  to  some  extent  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  and  is  principally  used  in  this  country 
for  feeding  birds. 

Stem  three  feet  high,  smooth  and  branching ;     Oil-Poppy. 

Law. 

flowers   dull  red,   or   inrayish ;    capsules  very      okat  poppt. 
large,  oblong ;  seeds  of  a  brownish  color,  and     '■"""  olifke. 
produced  in  great  abundance. 

It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Flanders. 

Use.  —  **  The  oil  of  the  seeds  of  the  Poppy  is  of  an  agree- 
able flavor,  and  in  Europe  is  chiefly  applied  to  domestic 
purposes,  for  which  it  is  esteemed  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
olive.  Its  consumption  in  this  country  is  comparatively  tri- 
fling, being  principally  used  for  the  flner  kinds  of  oil-paint- 
ing and  by  druggists.'' 

Plant  strong  and  vigorous,  —  the  stem,  in  fa-      Opium,  or 

"W^uite  Pop- 

vorable  situations,  reaching  a  height  of  five  or       P7*   ^^ow, 

p.  80MNIPKRUM, 

six  feet ;  flowers  large,  white,  and  of  short  du-    '*^*'*"",oJi.*''**" 

ration ;  seed-pods  globular,  of  large  size,  often 

measuring  upwards  of  two  inches  in  diameter ;  seeds  small, 

white,  ripening  in  August  and  September. 

Sowing  and  CuUivcUion.  —  '*•  Being  an  annual  plant,  the 
Poppy,  when  sown  in  spring,  matures  its  seed  the  last  of 
summer  or  early  in  autumn.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  any  section  of  the  Northern  or  Mid- 
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die  States.  It  may  be  sown  at  any  time  during  the  month  of 
April,  or  the  first  week  in  May.  The  best  method  of  caki- 
vating  the  plant  is  in  rows  two  feet  and  a  half  apart ;  and,  on 
the  poppies  attaining  a  few  inches  in  height,  they  are  hoed 
out  to  a  distance  from  one  another  of  six  or  eight  inches. 

^^  Opium  is  obtained  from  the  capsules  or  heads  of  seed, 
and  is  extracted  afler  they  are  fully  formed,  but  while  yet 
green.  The  process  is  simple,  and  may  be  taught  to  children 
in  an  hour. 

^^  Two  or  more  vertical  incisions  are  made  in  the  capsule 
with  a  sharp  knife  or  other  instrument,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  not  so  deep  as  to  penetrate  through  the  capsule. 
As  soon  as  the  incisions  are  made,  a  milky  juice  will  flow  out, 
which,  being  glutinous,  will  adhere  to  the  capsule.  This  may 
be  collected  by  a  small  hair-brush  such  as  is  used  by  paint- 
ers, and  squeezed  into  a  small  vessel  carried  by  the  person 
who  collects  the  juice.  The  incisions  are  repeated  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  days  all  round  the  capsule,  and  tlie  same  process 
of  collecting  the  exuded  juice  is  also  repeated. 

"  The  juice  thus  collected  is  Opium.  In  a  day  or  two,  it  is 
of  the  consistence  to  be  worked  up  into  a  mass.  The  nar- 
cotic matter  of  the  plant  may  also  be  collected  by  boiling ;  but 
it  is  only  the  exuded  juice  that  forms  pure  Opium. 

'^In  the  opium  countries  of  the  East,  the  incisions  are 
made  at  sunset  by  several-pointed  knives  or  lancets.  On  the 
foUow^ing  day  the  juice  is  collected,  scraped  off  with  a  small 
iron  scoop,  and  deposited  in  earthen  pots,  when  it  is  worked 
by  the  hand  until  it  becomes  consistent.  It  is  then  formed  in 
globular  cakes,  and  laid  in  small  earthen  basins  to  be  further 
dried.  Af\er  the  opium  is  extracted  from  the  capsule,  the 
plant  is  allowed  to  stand,  and  ripen  its  seeds. 

'*  The  seeds  of  the  Poppy  have  nothing  of  the  narcotic 
principle,  and  are  eaten   by  the   people  of  the   East  as  a 
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nourisbiDg  and  grateful  food ;  and  they  yield,  by  expression, 
an  oil  which  is  regarded  as  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  olive." 
—  Low. 

The  expense  of  labor  forms  the  principal  objection  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Poppy  in  the  United  States  for  its  opium. 
As,  however,  the  plants  succeed  well,  and  can  be  easily  and 
extensively  grown  in  any  section  of  the  country,  and  as  the 
process  of  extraction,  though  minute,  is  yet  simple,  the  em- 
ployment of  females  or  children  might  render  its  production 
remunerative. 


PALMATE-LEAVED    RHUBARB.    Law. 
Turkey  Rhubarb.    Rheum  palmatum. 

This  species  is  readily  distinguished  by  its  deeply  divided 
or  palmate  leaves,  and  is  generally  considered  as  that  from 
which  the  dried  roots  chiefly  used  in  medicine  are  obtained. 
Like  the  Pie  Rhubarb,  it  requires  a  deep,  rich  soil,  which 
should  be  thoroughly  stirred,  and  put  in  as  fine  a  state  of  cul- 
tivation as  possible,  before  setting  the  plants.  These  should 
be  placed  about  three  feet  apart  in  each  direction,  and  kept 
free  from  weeds  during  the  summer.  They  will  not  be  ready 
for  taking  up  until  five  or  six  years  old. 

The  roots  arc  thick  and  succulent,  with  a  brownish  skin 
and  bright  yellow  flesh,  streaked  or  variegated  with  red. 
Af\er  being  dug,  they  arc  washed  clean,  cut  in  rather  large 
pieces,  and  dried,  either  by  the  sun  or  in  kilns  formed  for  the 
purpose,  when  they  are  ready  for  use. 

Rhubarb  from  Turkey  and  tlie  neighboring  countries  is 
generally  preferred ;  but  it  is  said  its  superiority,  to  a  great 
degree,  is  attributable  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dried  and 
prepared  for  market.  It  is  propagated  by  seed,  or  by  a 
division  of  the  roots. 
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RUE. 
Ruta  graveolens. 

Rae  18  a  hardy,  shrabby,  nearly  evergreen  plant,  and 
thrives  best  in  poor  but  dry  and  warm  soil.  It  is  propagated 
by  seeds,  or  slips,  and  by  dividing  the  roots.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  April,  and  the  roots  may  be  separated  in  spring  or 
autumn.  The  plants  should  be  set  about  eighteen  inches 
apart  in  each  direction.  When  extensively  cultivated,  they 
are  set  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart,  and  a  foot  asunder  in 
the  rows. 

Use,  —  **  Rue  has  a  strong,  unpleasant  odor,  and  a  bitter, 
pungent,  penetrating  taste.  The  leaves  are  so  acrid  as  to 
irritate  and  inflame  the  skin,  if  much  handled.  Its  efficacy 
as  a  vermifuge  is  unquestioned ;  but  it  should  be  used  with 
caution.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  soups ;  and  the  leaves, 
after  being  boiled,  were  eaten  pickled  in  vinegar."  The  plant 
is  rarely  used  in  this  country,  either  as  an  esculent  or  for 
medical  purposes. 

The  kinds  cultivated  are  the  following :  — 

Broad-  Stem  shrubby,  four  or  five  feet  high ;  leaves 

leaved  Bue  .  ° 

compound,  of  a  grayish-green  color  and  strong 
odor;  flowers  yellow,  in  terminal,  spreading  clusters;  the 
fruit  is  a  roundish  capsule,  and  contains  four  rough,  black 
seeds. 

At  one  period,  this  was  the  sort  principally  cultivated,  and 
is  that  referred  to  in  most  treatises  on  medicine.  More  re- 
cently, however,  it  has  given  place  to  the  Narrow-leaved, 
which  is  much  hardier  and  equally  efficacious. 

Narrow-  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high ;  foliage  nar- 

laavad  Baa. 

rower  than  that  of  the  preceding,  but  of  the 
same  grayish  color,  and  strong,  peculiar  odor ;  the  flowers 
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are  produced  in  longer  and  looser  clusters  than  those  of  the 
Broad-leaved,  and  the  seed-yessels  are  smaller.  Now  gen- 
erally cultivated  because  of  its  greater  hardiness. 


SAFFRON.    Law. 
Safflower.    Carthamus  tinctorius. 

A  hardy,  annual  plant,  with  a  smooth,  woody  stem,  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  high ;  leaves  ovate,  spiny ;  flowers 
large,  compound,  bright  orange,  or  vermilion ;  seeds  ovate, 
whitish,  or  very  light  brown,  a  fifth  of  an  inch  long,  and  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  thick. 

Sail  and  Cultivation.  —  It  grows  best  on  soils  rather  light, 
and  not  wet,  and  the  seed  should  be  sown  the  last  of  April, 
or  early  in  May,  in  drills  about  two  feet  apart  and  an  inch 
deep.  When  the  plants  are  two  inches  high,  they  should  be 
thinned  to  six  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  afterwards  occa- 
sionally hoed  during  the  summer,  to  keep  the  earth  loose,  and 
free  the  plants  from  weeds. 

Use,  —  **  It  is  cultivated  exclusively  for  its  flowers,  firom 
which  the  coloring-matter  of  Saflron,  or  Safllower,  is  ob- 
tained. These  are  collected  when  fully  expanded,  and  dried 
on  a  kiln,  under  pressure,  to  form  them  into  cakes,  in  which 
state  they  are  sold  in  the  market.  It  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  Levant  and  several  countries  of  Europe,  particu- 
larly France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  in  the  latter  of  which 
the  first  gathering  of  flowers  is  obtained  in  the  beginning  of 
September ;  and  others,  for  six  or  eight  weeks  following,  as 
the  flowers  expand.  It  flowers  somewhat  earlier  in  this  coun- 
try, and  seems  well  adapted  to  our  climate. 

'*  Though  the  color  of  the  petals  is  of  a  deep  orange,  they 
are  used  for  dyeing  various  shades  of  red,  the  yellow  matter 
being  easily  separated  from  the  other.    The  flowers  of  Safllron 
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are  employed  in  Spsdn  and  other  countries  for  coloring  dishes 
and  confectioneries,  and  from  the  seed  a  fixed  oil  is  obtained, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Sunflower ;  for  which  pur- 
pose alone,  it  does  not,  however,  seem  deserving  of  culti- 
vation." 

It  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine  in  cases  of  humors 
and  diseased  blood. 


SOUTHERNWOOD. 

Artemesia  abrotanum. 

A  hardy,  shrubby  plant,  about  three  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  pale  green,  and  cut,  or  divided,  into  narrow,  thread-like 
segments ;  the  flowers  are  numerous,  small,  yellow,  droop- 
ing ;  the  seeds  resemble  those  of  the  Common  Wormwood, 
and  retain  their  germinative  properties  two  years. 

The  plant  is  generally  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in 
the  manner  of  other  hardy  shrubs. 

Use,  —  The  leaves  have  a  strong,  resinous,  somewhat  aro- 
matic and  rather  pleasant  odor,  and  are  quite  bitter  to  the 
taste.  The  root  is  seldom  used,  but  the  leaves  and  young 
branches  are  employed  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
purposes  as  those  of  the  Common  Wormwood. 


WORMWOOD. 
Artemesia. 
The  cultivated  species  are  as  follow :  — 

Common  This  species,  everywhere  common  to  gardens 

ABTBMKsiA  AB-*    lu  thls  couutry,  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain. 

tTMTHlVM.  " 

It  is  a  hardy,  perennial,  shrubby  plant,  two  or 
three  feet  in  height.     The  leaves  are  deeply  cut,  or  divided. 
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pale  green  above,  and  hoary  beneath  ;  the  flowers  are  small, 
numerous,  pale  yellow  ;  the  seeds  are  quite  small,  and  retain 
their  powers  of  germination  two  years. 

The  leaves,  when  bruised,  have  a  strong,  somewhat  pun- 
gent, yet  aromatic  odor,  and  are  proverbial  for  their  intense 
bitterness. 

This  species  somewhat  resembles  the  fore-       Roman 

„       ,  ,       "Wopmwood. 

going ;  but  the  roots  are  smaller,  less  woody,  abtkmissia  pou- 

TICA. 

and  more  fibrous,  and  the  stalks  are  shorter 
and  more  slender ;  the  leaves  are  smaller,  more  finely  cut,  or 
divided,  pule  green  above,  and  hoary  on  the  under  surface, 
like  those  of  the  Common  Wormwood ;  the  flowers,  which 
are  produced  on  the  upper  branches,  are  small,  and  of  a  pale 
yellow  color ;  the  seeds  are  similar  to  those  of  the  above  spe- 
cies, and  retain  their  vitality  two  years.  * 

It  is  generally  preferred  to  the  Common  Wormwood  for 
medicinal  purposes,  as  the  taste  is  more  agreeable,  and  its 
odor  less  pungent. 

Indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  and  common  to    Sea  Wonn- 

wood. 
the  sea-coast  of  Holland  and  the  low  countries  astxmkbia  mabi- 

TIMA. 

of  Europe.  Roots  creeping,  tough,  and  flbrous ; 
stalks  two  or  three  feet  high,  and,  like  the  roots,  tough  and 
woody ;  leaves  numerous,  long,  narrow,  and  hoary ;  flowers 
yellow,  produced  on  the  small  branches  towards  the  top  of 
the  plant ;  seeds  similar  to  those  of  the  Common  Worm- 
wood. 

The  leaves  are  somewhat  bitter  to  the  taste,  and,  when 
bruised,  emit  a  strong,  pleasant,  aromatic  odor. 

Soil  and  Cultivation.  —  All  of  the  species  are  hardy,  aro- 
matic perennials  ;  and,  though  they  will  thrive  in  almost  any 
soil,  their  properties  are  best  developed  in  that  which  is  warm, 
dry,  and  light.     They  are  generally  propagated,  as  other 

48 
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hardy  shrubs,  hy  dividing  the  plants,  but  maj  be  raised  from 
seeds  or  slips.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  April,  in  shallow 
drills,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards  transplanted  to  rows  two 
feet  apart,  and  a  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows. 

Uac.  —  "  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  and  tops  of  the  Com^ 
mon  Wormwood  is  used  as  a  vermifuge,  tonic,  and  sto- 
machic, and  the  leaves  are  found  to  be  beneficial  to  poultry." 
— Thomp. 

Most  of  the  other  species  possess  the  same  properties  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  and  are  used  for  the  same  purposes. 


COMMON    MUSHROOM. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 
MUSHROOMS,   OR  ESCULENT   FUNGI. 

Agariciu.    Boletus.    ClaTuia.    MorchcUa,  or  MoreL    Tuber,  or  Truffle. 

IFFICULT  as  is  the  artificial  management  of 
Mushrooms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all 
of  the  edible  kinds  would  finally  submit  to, 
and  probably  be  improved  by,  cultivation, 
though  as  yet  but  a  single  species  has  been 
generally  introduced  to  the  garden.  Many  of  them  are  na- 
tives of  this  country,  abounding  in  our  woods  and  pastures, 
and  may  be  gathered  wild,  and  freely  enjoyed  by  those  who 
have  not  the  means  of  raising  them  artificially.  In  Poland 
and  Russia,  there  are  about  thirty  sorts  of  edible  Fungi  in 
common  use  among  the  peasantry.  They  are  gathered  in 
all  the  different  stages  of  their  growth,  and  used  in  various 
ways,  —  raw,  boiled,  stewed,  roasted,  —  and  being  hung  up, 
and  dried  in  stoves  or  chimneys,  form  a  part  of  their  win- 
ter's stock  of  provisions. 


COMMON   MUSHROOM.     McTni.    Bog. 
Champignon.    Agaricus  campestris. 

This  Mushroom,  when  it  first  appears,  is  of  a  rounded  or  . 
button-like  form,  of  a  white  color,  and  apparently  rests  on 
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Ihe  surfiice  of  the  ground.  When  fully  developed,  "the 
stem  is  solid,  two  or  three  inches  high,  and  about  half  an 
inch  in  diameter  ;  its  cap  meas- 
ures from  nu  ioch  to  three,  and 
sometimes  even  upwards  of  four 
inches  in  diameter,  is  of  a  white 
j  color,  changing  to  brown  when 

old,  and  becoming  scurfy,  fleshy, 
niid  regularly  convex,  but,  with 
(vgc,  flat,  and  liquefying  in  dc- 
cocnnwn  iii»un>om.  coy ;  the  gills  are  loose,  of  a 

pinkish-red,  changing  lo  liver  color,  in  contact  with,  hut  not 
united  lo,  the  stem,  very  thick-set,  some  forked  next  the 
stem,  some  nest  Ihe  edge  of  the  cap,  some  at  both  ends, 
and  generally,  in  that  case,  excluding  the  intermediate 
smaller  gills." 

Loudon  says  that  it  is  most  readily  distinguished,  when  of 
middle  size,  by  its  line  pink  or  flesh-colored  gilb  and  pleas* 
ant  smell.  In  a  more  advanced  stage,  the  gills  become  of  a 
chocolate  color ;  and  it  is  then  more  liable  to  bo  confounded 
with  other  kinds  of  dubious  quality :  but  the  species  which 
most  nearly  resembles  it  is  slimy  lo  the  touch,  and  destitute 
of  the  fine  odor,  having  rather  a  disagreeable  smell.  Further, 
the  noxious  kind  grows  in  woods,  or  on  the  margin  of  woods  ; 
while  the  true  Mushroom  springs  up  chiefly  lo  open  pastures, 
and  should  be  gathered  only  in  such  places. 

Cultivation.  —  "  This  is  the  only  species  that  has  as  yet 
been  subjected  to  successful  GultivHlioQ ;  though  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  all  or  most  of  the  terrestrial-growing  sorts 
would  submit  to  the  same  process,  if  their  natural  habitats 
were  sufficiently  studied,  and  their  spawn  collected  and  propa- 
gated. Id  this  way  the  Common  Mushroom  was  first  brought 
.  under  the  control  of  man. 

"  The  seeds  of  the  Common  Mushroom,  in  falling  from  the 
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gills  when  ripo,  are,  no  doubt,  wafled  bj  the  wind,  and  become 
attached  to  the  stems  and  leaves  of  grasses  and  other  herbage ; 
and  notwithstanding  thej  are  eaten  by  such  animals  as  the 
horse,  deer,  and  sheep,  pass  through  their  intestines  without 
undergoing  any  material  change  in  their  vegetative  existence  : 
and  hence,  in  the  dung  of  these  animals,  when  placed  to- 
gether, and  kept  moderately  dry,  and  brought  to  a  slight 
state  of  fermentation,  we  discover  the  first  stage  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  future  brood  of  mushrooms.  This  is  practi- 
cally called  ^  spawn,'  and  consists  of  a  white,  fibrous  substance, 
running  like  broken  threads  through  the  mass  of  dung,  which 
appears  to  be  its  only  and  proper  nidus"  —  Mclnt,  It  is  pre- 
pared for  use  as  follows  :  — 

"  In  June  and  Jiily,  take  any  quantity  of  fresh  horse-drop- 
pings, —  the  more  dry  and  high-fed  the  better,  —  mixed  with 
short  litter,  one  third  of  cow's  dung,  and  a  good  portion  of 
mould  of  a  loamy  nature ;  cement  them  well  together^  and 
mash  the  whole  into  a  thin  compost,  and  spread  it  on  the 
floor  of  an  open  shed,  to  remain  until  it  becomes  firm  enough 
to  be  formed  into  fiat,  square  bricks ;  which  done,  set  them 
on  an  edge,  and  frequently  turn  them  till  half  dry ;  then, 
with  a  dibble,  make  two  or  three  holes  in  each  brick,  and 
insert  in  each  hole  a  piece  of  good  old  spawn  about  the  size 
of  a  common  walnut.  The  bricks  should  then  be  left  till 
they  are  dry.  This  being  completed,  level  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  ground,  under  cover,  three  feet  wide,  and  of  sufiicient 
length  to  receive  the  bricks,  on  which  lay  a  bottom  of  dry 
horse-dung  six  inches  thick ;  then  form  a  pile  by  placing  the 
bricks  in  rows  one  upon  another,  with  the  spawn  side  upper- 
most, till  the  pile  is  three  feet  high ;  next  cover  it  with  a 
small  portion  of  warm  horse-dung,  sufiicient  in  quantity  to 
difiuse  a  gentle  glow  of  heat  through  the  whole.  When  the 
spawn  has  spread  itself  through  every  part  of  the  bricks, 
the  process  is  ended,  and  the  bricks  may  then  be  laid  up  in 

48* 
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a  drj  place  for  use.  Moshroom-Bpawn  thus  made  will  pre- 
serve its  vegetative  power  manj  years,  if  well  dried  before 
it  is  laid  up  ;  but,  if  moist,  it  will  grow,  and  exhaust  itself." 
—  Trans* 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  is  the  formation  of  the  bed,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  no  dung  answers  so  well  as  that 
of  the  horse,  when  taken  fresh  from  the  stable :  the  more 
droppings  in  it  the  better.  The  process  recommended  bj 
Rogers  is  as  follows :  — 

^^  About  July  or  August  is  the  general  season  for  making 
mushroom-beds,  though  this  may  be  done  all  the  year  round. 
A  quantity  of  the  dung  mentioned  should  be  collected  and 
thrown  together  in  a  heap,  to  ferment  and  acquire  heat; 
and,  as  this  heat  generally  proves  too  violent  at  first,  it  should, 
previously  to  making  the  bed,  be  reduced  to  a  proper  tem- 
perature by  frequently  turning  it  in  the  course  of  the  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  ;  which  time  it  will  most  likely  require  for  all 
the  parts  to  get  into  an  even  state  of  fermentation.  During 
the  above  time,  should  it  be  showery  weather,  the  bed  will 
require  some  sort  of  temporary  protection,  by  covering  it  with 
litter  or  such  like,  as  too  much  wet  would  soon  deaden  its 
fermenting  quality.  The  like  caution  should  be  attended  to 
in  making  the  bed,  and  after  finishing  it.  As  soon  as  it  is 
observed  that  the  fiery  heat  and  rank  steam  of  the  dung  have 
passed  off,  a  dry  and  sheltered  spot  of  ground  should  be  chosen 
on  which  to  make  the  bed.  This  should  be  marked  out  five 
feet  broad ;  and  the  length,  running  north  and  south,  should 
be  according  to  the  quantity  of  mushrooms  likely  to  be  re- 
quired. If  for  a  moderate  family,  a  bed  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  long  will  be  found,  if  it  takes  well,  to  produce  a  good 
supply  of  mushrooms  for  some  months,  provided  proper  aXr 
tention  be  paid  to  the  covering. 

^^  On  the  space  marked  for  making  the  bed,  a  trench  should 
be  thrown  out  about  six  inches  deep.     The  mould  may  be 
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laid  regularly  at  the  side,  and,  if  good,  it  will  do  for  earthing 
the  bed  hereafter :  otherwise,  if  brought  from  a  distance,  that 
of  a  more  loamy  than  a  sandy  nature  will  be  best. 

^^  Whether  in  the  trench,  or  upon  the  surface,  there  should 
be  laid  about  four  inches  of  good  litter,  not  too  short,  for 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  bed ;  then  lay  on  the  prepared 
dung  a  few  inches  thick,  regularly  over  the  surface,  beating 
it  as  regularly  down  with  the  fork  ;  continue  thus,  gradually 
drawing  in  the  sides  to  the  height  of  five  feet,  until  it  is  nar- 
row at  the  top,  like  the  ridge  of  a  house.  In  that  state  it 
may  remain  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  during  which  time 
the  heat  should  be  examined  towards  the  middle  of  the  bed 
by  thrusting  some  small  sharp  sticks  down  in  three  or  four 
places,  and,  when  found  of  a  gentle  heat  (not  hot),  the  bed 
may  be  spawned ;  for  which  purpose,  the  spawn-bricks  should 
be  broken  regularly  into  pieces  about  an  inch  and  a  half  or 
two  inches  square,  beginning  within  six  inches  of  the  bottom 
of  the  bed,  and  in  lines  about  eight  inches  apart.  The  same 
distance  will  also  do  for  the  pieces  of  spawn,  which  are  best 
put  in  by  one  hand,  raising  the  manure  up  a  few  inches, 
whilst  with  the  other  the  spawn  can  be  laid  in  and  covered  at 
the  same  time. 

^'  After  spawning  the  bed,  if  it  is  found  to  be  in  that  regu- 
lar state  of  heat  before  mentioned,  it  may  be  earthed.  After 
the  surface  is  levelled  with  the  back  of  the  spade,  there 
should  be  laid  on  two  inches  of  mould,  —  that  out  of  the 
trench,  if  dry  and  good,  will  do ;  otherwise  make  choice  of 
a  rich  loam,  as  before  directed.  After  having  been  laid  on,  it 
is  to  bo  beaten  closely  together  ;  and,  when  the  whole  is  fin- 
ished, the  bed  must  be  covered  about  a  foot  thick  with  good 
oat  or  wheat  straw  ;  over  which  should  be  laid  mats,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  keeping  the  bed  dry,  and  of  securing  the 
covering  from  being  blown  off.  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  the  bed  should  be  examined,  and,  if  it  is  cou- 
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Bidered  that  the  heat  is  likely  to  increase,  the  covering  must 
be  diminished  for  a  few  days,  which  is  better  than  taking  it 
entirely  off. 

"  In  about  a  month  or  five  weeks,  —  but  frequently  within 
the  former  time,  if  the  bed  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  — 
mushrooms  will  most  likely  make  their  appearance,  and,  in 
the  course  of  eight  and  forty  hours  afterwards,  they  will  have 
grown  to  a  sufficient  size  for  use.  In  gathering,  instead  of 
cutting  them  off  close  to  the  ground,  they  should  be  drawn 
out  with  a  gentle  twist,  filling  up  the  cavity  with  a  little  fine 
mould,  gently  pressed  in  level  with  the  bed.  This  method 
of  gathering  is  much  better  than  cutting,  as  the  part  lefl 
generally  rots,  and  breeds  insects,  which  are  very  destructive, 
both  in  frames  and  on  mushroom-beds. 

^^  Where  a  mushroom-bed  is  to  remain  permanently,  a 
covered  shed  will  be  found  convenient. 

^^  Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  bed  suddenly  ceases  to  pro- 
duce any  mushrooms.  This  arises  from  various  causes,  but 
principally  from  the  cold  state  of  the  bed  in  winter,  or  from 
a  too  dry  state  in  summer.  In  the  former  case,  a  slight  cov- 
ering of  mulchy  hay  laid  over  the  bed,  and  on  that  six  or 
eight  inches  of  well-worked,  hot  dung,  and  the  whole  covered 
lightly  with  the  straw  that  was  taken  off,  will  most  likely 
bring  it  about  again.  In  the  latter  instance,  moisture,  if  re- 
quired, should  be  given  moderately,  two  or  three  mornings ; 
when,  after  lying  about  an  hour,  the  whole  may  be  covered 
up,  and  be  found  of  much  service.  In  summer,  most  mush- 
room-beds in  a  bearing  state  require  more  or  less  slight 
waterings.  Soft  water  should  be  used  for  the  purpose: 
spring  water  is  of  too  hard  and  too  cold  a  nature,  and, 
when  at  any  time  applied,  checks  vegetation.  In  summer 
time,  a  gentle  shower  of  rain,  on  open  beds  that  are  in 
bearing  and  seem  dry,  will  add  considerably  to  their  pro- 
ductiveness. 
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^*  A  mushroom-bed  seldom  furnishes  anj  abundance  after 
two  or  three  months :  it  has  often  done  its  best  in  six  or  seven 
weeks.  Heavj  rains  are  most  destructiTe  to  mushrooms : 
therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  wet  straw,  or 
litter,  and  directly  replace  it  with  dry.  Hence  the  utility  of 
a  covered  shed,  or  mushroom-house." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  following  native  species 
may  be  eaten  with  perfect  safety,  if  gathered  young  and  used 
while  fresh :  — 


*^An  excellent   species,  much  employed  for         AcArious 

Ck>matu8. 
making  catchup,  but  should  be  used  m  a  young 

state.     It  is  found  growing  abundantly  on  stumps  of  trees, 

appearing  both  in  spring  and  autumn.' 


»> 


Found  in  September  and  October,  growing         JLoarious 
under  fir  and  pine  trees.     It  is  of  medium  size,  Aioint» 

yellowish,  zoned,  with  deep  orange  on  the  top,  «o<»i- 

somewhat  resembling  A.  torminosus  (u  deleterious  species), 
but  readily  distinguished  from  it,  as  its  juice  is,  when  fresh 
cut,  quite  red,  afterwards  turning  green,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  white  and  unchangeable. 

Sir  James  Edward  Smith  says  it  well  deserves  its  name, 
and  is  really  the  most  delicious  mushroom  known  ;  and  Mr. 
Sowerby  is  equally  high  in  its  praise,  pronouncing  it  very 
luscious  eating,  full  of  rich  gravy,  with  a  little  of  the  flavor 
of  mussels. 


This  species  often  attains  a  weight  of  five  or  _Ag«riou8 

'^                                               ^  Xxauiaitus. 

six  pounds.     It  is  generally  considered  less  del-  Juuiham. 

,  St.  GKORnic't 

icate  than  the  common  cultivated  mushroom  ir?/J*"AoTii'i- 
(^.  campestris),  but  in  Hungary  it  is  regarded 
as  a  special  gifl  from  the  saint  whose  name  it  bears.     Per- 

soon  describes  it  as  superior  to  A,  campestris  in  smell,  taste, 
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and  dige8tibilit7 ;  ou  which  account,  he  sajs,  it  is  generally 
preferred  in  France. 

It  is  found  abundantly  in  manj  places,  generally  growing 
in  rings,  and  reappearing  for  many  successive  years  on  the 
same  spot,  and,  though  sometimes  met  with  in  old  pastures, 
is  generally  found  in  thickets,  under  trees. 

Agftrioiu  This  is  one  of  the  species  occasionally  sold 

Fenonstus.      .      ^  ^      ,        ■*,     ,  -r       ,  -«i^ 

BLKwiTt.    Blub    lu   Coveut-Gardeu   Market,   London.      When 

Hats.    CooIm. 

mature,  it  has  a  soil,  convex,  moist,  smooth 
pileus,  with  a  solid,  somewhat  bulbous  stem,  tinted  with 
lilac.  The  gills  are  dirty-white,  and  rounded  towards  the 
stem. 

The  Agaricus  personoUus  constitutes  one  of  the  very  few 
mushrooms  which  have  a  market  value  in  England.  It  is 
quite  essential  that  it  should  be  collected  in  dry  weather,  as 
it  absorbs  moisture  readily,  and  is  thereby  injured  in  flavor, 
and  rendered  more  liable  to  decay. 

A«arioaa  This  is  found  only  in  spring,  growing  in  rings 

vm.  Meinu  on  the  borders  of  wood-lands,  at  which  time 
abundance  of  its  spawn  may  be  procured,  and  may  be  con- 
tinued in  the  same  way  that  the  spawn  of  the  common  culti- 
vated mushroom  is  ;  namely,  by  transplanting  it  into  bricks 
of  loam  and  horse-dung,  in  which  it  will  keep  for  months. 

This  mushroom  is  used  both  in  its  green  and  dried  state. 
In  the  latter  it  constitutes  what  is  called  "  Funghi  di  Genoa," 
and  is  preserved  by  being  simply  cut  into  four  pieces,  and 
dried  in  the  air  for  a  few  days,  when  it  is  strung  up,  and  kept 
for  use. 

AgmriOTii  There  is  little   difficulty  in    distinguishing 

FAiKT-Ktiro         this   mushroom,   which   is   found  growing  in 

rings.     The  pileus  is  of  a  brownisli-ochre  color 
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at  first,  becomes  paler  as  it  grows  older,  until  it  fades  into  a 
rich  cream-yellow. 

Dr.  Badham  sajs,  ^^  Independent  of  the  excellent  flavor 
of  this  little  mushroom,  two  circumstances  make  it  valuable 
in  a  domestic  point  of  view  —  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
dried,  and  its  extensive  dissemination."  It  may  be  kept  for 
years  without  losing  any  of  its  aroma  or  goodness. 


BOLETUS.     FHea, 

Of  this,  two  species  are  considered  eatable  —  the  B,  edulis 
and  the  B.  scaler  ;  the  former  resembling  the  Common  Mush- 
room in  taste,  and  the  latter  of  good  quality  while  in  a  young, 
fresh  state,  but  of  little  value  when  dried,  as  it  loses  much 
of  its  odor,  and  becomes  insipid,  and  unfit  for  use. 


CLAVARIA. 

All  the  species  are  edible,  and  many  of  them  indigenous 
to  our  woods,  being  usually  found  in  damp,  shady  places. 


THE  MOREL.    McM. 
Morchella  esculenta. 

In  its  natural  state,  the  Morel  is  found  growing  in  orchards, 
damp  woods,  and  in  moist  pastures.  Its  height  is  about  four 
inches.  It  is  distinguished  by  its  white,  cylindrical,  hollow, 
or  solid,  smooth  stem ;  it«  cap  is  of  a  pale  brown  or  gray 
color,  nearly  spherical,  hollow,  adheres  to  the  stem  by  its 
base,  and  is  deeply  pitted  over  its  entire  surface.     It  is  in 
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perfection  early  in  the  season,  but  sliould  not  be  gnthercd 
eoon  after  rain,  or  while  wet  with  dew.  If  gathered  when 
dry,  it  may  be  preserved  for  several  months. 

Vk.  —  The  Morels  are  used,  like  ihe  Truffle,  as  an  ingre- 
dieol  to  heighten  .the  flavor  of  ragouts,  gravies,  aud  other 
rich  dishes.     They  arc  used  either  fresh 
or  in  a  dried  slate. 

Cultivaiinn. — Its  cultivation,  if  ever 
attempted,  has  been  carried  on  to  a  very 
limited  extent.     Of  its  cnpabtlily  of  sub- 
mitting   to    culture    there   can    be    Utile 
doubt.     If  Ihe  spawn  were  collected  from 
its  natural  habitats  in  June,  and  plante<l 
in  beds  diffcrenlly  formed,  but  approxi- 
mnting  as  nearly  as  possible  lo  its  natural 
conditions,  a  proper  mode  of  cullivation 
would  assuredly  be  in  time  arrived  at. 
Persoon  remarks  that  "  it  prefers  a  chalky  or  argillaceous 
soil  to  one  of  a  sandy  nature,  aud  that  it  not  unfrequently 
springs  up  where  charcoal  has  been  burned,  or  where  cinders 
have  been  thrown." 

"The  great  value  of  the  Morel  —  which  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive  luxuries  furnished  by  the  Italian  warehouses, 
and  which  is  by  no  means  met  with  in  the  same  nbundanco 
as  some  others  of  the  Fungi  —  deserves  to  be  better  known 
than  it  is  at  present."  The  genus  comprises  a  very  few  spe- 
cies, and  they  are  all  edible. 


COMMON    TRUFFLE. 

Tuber  cibarium. 

On  the  authority  of  our  most  distinguished  mycologists, 

the  Common  Truffle  has  not  yet  been  discovered  within  the 
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limits  of  the  Uolted  Slates.  It  is  said  to  be  fonnd  abnodantl; 
in  some  parts  of  Great  Brilaio,  particularly  in  Wiltshire, 
'  Kent,  and  Hampshire.  It  is  collected  in  large  qtiautities  in 
some  portions  of  France,  and  ia  indigenous  to  other  countries 
of  Europe. 

The  following  description  by  Has> 
call,  iu  oonuection  with  the  engraving, 
will  give  an  accurate  idea  of  its  size, 
form,  color,  and  general  character : 
'■  The  size  rarely  much  exceeds  that  of 
a  large  walnut.     Its  form  is  rounded,  r™flta. 

sometimea  kidney-shaped,  and  rough 
with  protuberance?.  The  surface,  when  the  truffle  ia  young, 
is  whitish,  but  in  those  thnt  are  full  grown  it  ia  either  black- 
ish or  a  deep  black.  The  color  of  the  inside  is  whitish,  with 
dark  blue  and  while,  gray,  reddish,  light  browo,  or  dark 
brown  veins,  of  the  thickness  of  a  horsehair,  which  are  usu- 
ally variously  enlanglcd,  and  which  form  a  kind  of  network, 
or  mat.  Between  the  veins  are  numerous  cavities,  filled 
with  mucilage,  and  amall,  solid  grains.  These  scarcely  visi- 
ble glands  were  formerly  said  to  be  the  seeds,  or  germs,  of 
the  young  Iruffiea.  The  less  the  inside  of  the  truffle  ia 
colored  with  dark  veins,  the  more  tender  and  delicious  is  its 
flesh. 

"  The  blackish,  external  rind  is  hard,  and  very  rough,  by 
means  of  fine  fissures,  grains,  and  protuberances,  and  forms, 
with  its  small  facets  (which  are  almost  hexagonal),  an  ap- 
pearance by  which  it  somewhat  resembles  the  fir-apples  of 
the  larch.  Whilst  the  truffle  is  young,  its  smell  resembles 
that  of  putrid  plants,  or  of  moist  vegetable  carlh.  When 
it  has  nearly  attained  its  full  growth,  it  diffuses  an  agreeable 
smell,  which  is  peculiar  to  it,  resembling  that  of  musk,  which 
lasts  only  a  few  days :  it  then  becomes  stronger,  and  the 
nearer  the  fungus  is  to  its  dissolution,  which  speedily  ensues, 
40 
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BO  much  the  more  unpleasant  is  its  odor,  till  at  last  it  is 
quite  disagreeable  and  putrid.  Whilst  young,  the  flesh  is 
watery,  and  the  taste  insipid :  when  fully  formed,  its  firm 
flesh,  which  is  like  the  kernel  of  the  almond,  has  an  extremely 
aromatic  and  delicious  taste ;  but  as  soon  as  the  fungus  be- 
gins to  decay,  and  worms  and  putrescence  to  attack  it,  its 
taste  is  bitter  and  disagreeable." 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  in  Great  Britain,  as  well 
as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  propagate  the  Truffle  by  arti- 
ficial means  ;  but  all  experiments  tlius  far,  if  they  have  not 
totally  failed,  have  been  attended  by  very  unsatisfactory 
results. 

Use, — Like  the  Common  Mushroom,  it  is  used  princi- 
pally in  stuffings,  gravies,  and  sauces,  and  in  other  very  highly 
seasoned  culinary  preparations.  It  has  long  been  held  in 
high  esteem  by  epicures  and  the  opulent,  but,  from  its  ex- 
treme rarity,  has  always  commanded  a  price  which  has 
effectually  prohibited  its  general  use.  It  has  been  truthfully 
remarked,  "  that  few  know  how  to  raise  it,  and  fewer  still 
possess  the  proper  knowledge  to  prepare  it  for  the  table." 


Fiedmontese       This  species  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
Truffle. 
Thomp.        truflles,  and  always  commands  an   enormous 

TUBBK  MAOVA-  .  ,  i  ,         .  i 

TUM.  price.     It  occurs  abundantly  in  the  mountams 

of  Piedmont,  and  probably  nowhere  else. 


Tuber  Mela-       This  is  the  Truffle  of  the  Paris  markets.     It 
Thonq),        is  richly  scented,  and  also  greatly  superior  in 
flavor  to  the  common  sorts. 


Other  genera  and  species  of  Fungi  are  considered  harm- 
less, and  are  occasionally  used  for  food.     Some  of  the  edible 
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kinds,  however,  in  size,  form,  color,  and  organization,  so 
closely  approach  certain  poisonous  or  deleterious  species,  as 
to  confuse  even  the  most  experienced  student.  None  of  the 
family  (not  excepting  even  the  common  cultivated  Mush- 
room) should  therefore  be  gathered  for  use,  except  by  those 
who  may  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  spe- 
cies and  their  properties. 


UISCELLANEUDS    VEOETABLi:^. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
MISCELLANEOUS    VEGETABLES. 

Alkekengi,  or  Oronnd  Cherry.  Com.  Eg^c-pliDt.  Miitynia.  Oil 
Uadiih.  Okn,  oi  Gumbo.  Pepper.  Bhubub,  or  Fie-pUnt.  Sun- 
Bawcr.      Tobacca.     Tom&to. 

ALKEKENGI. 

Strawberry  Tomato.    Winter  Cherry.    Ground  Chcny.    Barbadoet 

GooEcberry.      Physalts  edulis. 

iEOBABLY  from  Central  or  Tropical  Amei^ 
ica.  It  is  a  liardy,  annual  plant,  with  an 
atigular,  branching,  but  not  erect  stem,  — in 
good  soil  attaining  a  height  or  length  of  more 
than  three  feet.  Leaves  large,  triangular ; 
the  flowers  arc  solitary,  yclloiv,  spotted  or  marked  with  pur- 
ple, and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  the  fruit  is  round- 
ish or  obtuse-heart-shaped,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  yellow, 
semi-tranapareat  at  maturity,  and  enclosed  in  a  peculiar  thin, 
raeinbriinous,  inflated,  angular  cnlyx,  or  covering,  which  is 
of  a  pale  green  color  while  the  fruit  is  forming,  but  at  mato* 
rity  changes  to  a  dusky  white  or  reddish-drab.  The  pedicel, 
or  fruit-stem,  is  weak  and  slender,  and  most  of  the  berries 
fall  spontaneously  to  the  ground  at  the  time  of  ripening. 

The  seeds  are  small,  yellow,  leus-shaped,  and  retain  their 
germiuative  properties  three  years. 

The  plants  are  exceedingly  prolific,  and  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  description  of  soU.     Sow  at  the  same  time,  and 
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thin  or  transplant  to  the  same  distance,  as  practised  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Tomato.  On  land  where  it  has  heen 
grown,  it  springs  up  spontaneously  in  great  abundance,  and 
often  becomes  troublesome  in  the  garden. 

Use. — The  fruit  has  a  juicy  pulp,  and,  when  first  tasted, 
a  pleasant,  strawberry-like  flavor,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
sweetness  and  acidity  intermixed.  The  afler-taste  is,  how- 
ever, much  less  agreeable,  and  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Com- 
mon Tomato. 

By  many  the  fruit  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  served  in  its 
natural  state  at  the  table  as  a  dessert.  With  the  addition  of 
lemon  juice,  it  is  sometimes  preserved  in  the  manner  of  the 
plum,  as  well  as  stewed  and  served  like  cranberries. 

If  kept  from  the  action  of  frost,  the  fruit  retains  its  natural 
freshness  till  March  or  April. 

This  species  grows  naturally  and  abundantly  Puinple  Alke- 
in  some  of  the  Western  States.     The  fruit  is    PrBri.B  grodttd 

CmcBMr.  PuRptB 

roundish,  somewhat  depressed,  about  an  inch    **i"J?""p"Hi»Lr 

111  Wi:iTKR  CirKRRY. 

m  diameter,  of  a  deep  purple  color,  and  en-      puvbalis  sp. 
closed  in  the  membranous  covering  peculiar  to  the  genus. 

Compared  with  the  preceding  species,  the  fruit  is  more 
acid,  less  perfumed,  and  not  so  palatable  in  its  crude  state, 
but  by  many  considered  superior  for  preserving.  The  plant 
is  less  pubescent,  but  has  much  the  same  habit,  and  is  culti- 
vated in  the  same  manner. 

A  perennial  species,  much  less  stocky  in  Boarlet 

Alkekengi. 
habit,  and  with  smoother  foliage  than  the  Com- 
mon Yellow  Alkekengi.  The  fruit,  as  well  as  the  calyx  in 
which  the  fruit  is  enclosed,  is  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color  at 
maturity,  and  the  plant  is  then  highly  ornamental.  It  makes 
a  beautiful  garnish. 

49* 
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Tall  Alke-  Stem  about  four  feet  high,  erect  and  branch- 

kengi.  , 

tallokovkd      ing;   leaves   oval,  somewhat  triangular,  soft 

C>IIKRBT«      1.ALL 

2"ir"pi"?l4lw    ^^^  velvety  ;  flowers  yellow,  spotted  with  deep 

purple ;  truit  yellow,  of  the  size  of  the  Com- 
mon Yellow  Alkekengi,  enclosed  in  an  angular,  inflated 
calyx,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  last  named. 

It  is  grown  from  seeds,  which  are  sown  like  those  of  the 
Tomato.  It  is  later,  and  much  less  prolific,  than  the  species 
first  described. 


CORN. 

Zea  mays. 

Oarden  and  Table  Varxeties,  — 

Adams's  A  distinct  and  well-marked   table  variety. 

Early  "White. 

Ears  seven  to  eight  inches  in  length,  two  inches 

in  diameter,  twelve  or  fourteen  rowed,  and  rather  abruptly 

contracted  at  the  tips ;   kernel  white,  rounded,  somewhat 

deeper  than  broad,  and  indented  at  the  exterior  end,  which 

is  whiter  and  less  transparent  than  the  interior  or  opposite 

extremity.     The  depth  and  solidity  of  the  kernel  give  great 

comparative  weight  to  the  ear,  and,  as  the  cob  is  of  small 

size,  the  proportion  of  product  is  unusually  large. 

In  its  general  appearance,  the  ear  is  not  unlike  some  de- 
scriptions of  Southern  or  Western  field  com,  from  which, 
aside  from  its  smaller  dimensions,  it  would  hardly  be  distin- 
guishable. In  quality  it  cannot  be  considered  equal  to  some 
of  the  shrivelled-kemelled,  sweet  descriptions,  but  will  prove 
acceptable  to  those  to  whom  the  peculiar  sugary  character 
of  these  may  be  objectionable.  Though  later  than  the  Jef- 
ferson or  Darling's,  it  is  comparatively  early,  and  may  be 
classed  as  a  good  garden  variety. 

Much  grown  for  early  use  and  the  market  in  the  Middle 


States,  but  leu  generally  known  or  cnltivated  iQ  New  Eng- 

Plant,  in  height  and  general  habit,  aimilar  to   Binok  Bweet, 
Bnrlingi'a  Early ;  ears  six  to  eight  incheB  in     sun  bwht. 
length,  uniformly  eight-rowed ;  kernels  round- 
ish, flattened,  deep  slate  color,  mnch  shrivelled  at  maturity. 
Jiarly. 

The  variety  ia  sweet,  tender,  and  well  flavored,  remains  a 
long  period  in  condition  for  use,  and,  aside  from  its  peculiar 
color  (which  by  some  is  considered  objectionable),  ia  well 
worthy  of  cnlti  ration. 

An  improved  variety  of  the  Twelve-rowed  Bupt'i  Im- 
Sweet.  The  ears  are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  Bnu'i  Sirni. 
rowed,  rarely  eighteen,  and,  la  good  soils 
and  seasons,  often  measure  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  length,  nearly  three  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weigh,  when  in  condition 
for  the  table,  from  eighteen  (o  twenty- 
two  ounces  ;  cob  white  ;  kernel  rounded, 
flattened,  pure  white  at  first,  or  while 
Boitable  for  nae,  —  becoming  wrinkled, 
and  changing  to  dull,  yetlowisb,  semi- 
transparent  white,  when  ripe. 

The  variety  is  hardy  and  productive, 
and,  though  not  early,  nsnally  perfects  its 
crop.  For  use  in  il«  green  stale,  plant- 
ings may  be  made  lo  the  20th  of  June. 

The  kernel  is  tender,  remarkably  su- 
gary, hardens  slowly,  is  thin  skinned, 
and  generally  considered  much  superior 
to  the  Common  Twelve-rowed.  ^'"^  ""'™'^  '^""" 

It  is  always  dried  or  ripened  for  seed  with  much  dilliculty, 
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often  moulding  or  decaying  before  the  glazing  or  hardening 
of  the  kernel  takes  place.  If  the  crop  is  sufRciently  advanced 
as  not  to  be  injured  by  freezing,  it  will  ripen  and  drj  off 
best  upon  the  stalks  in  the  open  ground ;  but  if  in  the  milk, 
or  still  soft  and  tender  at  the  approach  of  freezing  weather, 
it  should  be  gathered  and  suspended,  after  being  husked,  in 
a  dry  and  airy  room  or  building,  taking  care  to  keep  the  cars 
entirely  separate  from  each  other. 


Darlins'B  Stalk  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  compar- 

£arly.  «  .  , 

DABLiKfl's  eas-    atively  slender :  the  ears  are  from  six  to  ei^^ht 

inches  in  length,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diame- 
ter, and,  when  the  variety  is  unmixed,  uniformly  eight- 
rowed;  the  kernels  are  roundish,  flattened,  pure  white 
when  suitable  for  boiling,  —  much  shrivelled  or 
wrinkled,  and  of  a  dull,  semi-transparent  yel- 
low, when  ripe ;  the  cob  is  white. 

The  variety  is  early,  very  tender  and  sugary, 
yields  well,  produces  little  fodder,  ears  near  the 
ground,  and  is  one  of  tiie  best  sorts  for  plant- 
ing for  early  use,  as  it  seldom,  if  ever,  fails  to 
perfect  its  crop.  In  the  Middle  States,  and  in 
the  milder  sections  of  New  England,  it  may  be 
planted  for  boiling  until  near  the  beginning  of 
July. 

The  hills  are  made  three  feet  apart  in  one 
direction  by  two  feet  and  a  half  in  the  opposite  ; 
or  the  seeds  may  be  planted  in  drills  three  feet 
apart,  dropping  them  in  groups  of  three  to- 
gether every  eighteen  inches. 


Dulin«*i  Eiifr 
Ooni. 


Bariy  Dwarf      Plant  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  very  slcn- 
Bufcar. 
ejctka  faklt    der  ;  the  ears,  of  which  from  one  to  three  are 

produced  on  a  stalk,  are  put  forth  near  the 


CORN.  5S$ 

ground,  and  are  uniformly  eight-rowed.  They  are  about  six 
inches  long,  and  comparatively  slender,  —  in  their  general 
form  resembling  Darling's  Early,  though  of  smaller  size; 
the  kernels  are  white  before  maturity,  dull  yellowish- white 
and  much  shrivelled  when  ripe. 

Like  Darling's  Early,  it  is  a  valuable  sort  for  early  use, 
and  also  for  planting  for  a  succession.  The  kernel  is  sweet 
and  tender,  and,  with  others  of  the  class  known  as  ^'  Sugar  " 
varieties,  is  slow  in  ripening,  and  thus  for  a  long  season  con- 
tinues in  good  condition  for  table  use. 

Stalk  five  to  six  feet  high,  producing  one  or  Early 

Jefferson, 
two  ears,  which  are  of  small  size,  eight-rowed, 

and  measure  six  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the  largest  part ;  cob  white  ;  ker- 
nel white,  roundish,  flattened,  —  the  surface  of  a  portion  of 
the  ear,  especially  near  its  tip,  often  tinged  with  a  delicate 
shade  of  rose  red.  The  kernel  retains  its  color,  and  never 
shrivels  or  wrinkles,  in  ripening. 

The  variety  is  hardy  and  productive,  but  is  principally 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  early  maturity,  though,  in  this 
respect,  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  in  advance  of  Darling's.  The 
quality  is  tender  and  good,  but  much  less  sugary  than  the 
common  shrivelled  varieties,  on  which  account,  however,  it 
is  preferred  by  some  palates.  It  remains  but  a  short  time 
tender  and  in  good  condition  for  boiling,  soon  becoming  hard, 
glazed,  and  unflt  for  use. 

Stalk  and  general  habit  similar  to  Darling's       Golden 
Early ;  ears  six  to  eight  inches  long,  an  inch    golom  sooab. 
and  a  half  or  an  inch  and  three  fourths  in  di- 
ameter, regularly  eight-rowed  ;   the  kernel,  when  ripe,  is 
semi-transparent  yellow. 

The  variety  is  apparently  a  hybrid  between  the  Common 
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Yellow  or  Canada  Corn  and  Darling^s  Early.  In  flavor,  as 
>vell  as  appearance,  both  of  these  varieties  are  recognized. 
It  does  not  run  excessively  to  stalk  and  foliage,  yields  well, 
is  hardy,  and  seldom  fails  to  ripen  perfectly  in  all  sections  of 
New  England.  For  boiling  in  its  green  state,  plantings  may 
be  made  until  the  last  week  of  June  or  first  of  July. 

In  respect  to  quality,  it  is  quite  tender,  sweet,  and  well 
flavored,  but  less  sugary  than  most  of  the  other  sugar  or 
sweet  varieties. 


Narrflffanset.  The  plants  of  this  variety  are  of  slender  habit, 
wuh  ligure.  and  produce  but  little  forage.  The  ears,  which 
are  put  forth  low  on  the  stalk,  are  eight  or  ten 
rowed,  and  quite  small,  seldom  measuring  more  than  Ave 
inches  in  length ;  the  kernel  is  comparatively 
large,  and,  like  other  sugar  varieties,  shrivelled 
or  wrinkled  at  maturity  ;  the  cob  is  red. 

It  is  tender,  and  of  excellent  quality,  and, 
as  a  first  early,  is  recommended  for  cultivation. 
It  is  also  a  good  sort  for  a  succession,  for 
which  a  planting  should  be  made  at  intervals 
of  two  weeks  until  the  last  of  June.  In  warm 
and  comparatively  light  soil  it  not  only  thrives 
better,  but  is  much  earlier,  than  when  grown 
in  soil  naturally  strong  or  very  highly  enriched. 
The  hills  should  be  two  feet  and  a  half  i4>art.       NamfMiMt  cotb. 


Old  Oolony.         This  variety  was  orijrinated  by  the  late  Rev. 

Hov.Mag.  r, 

A.  R.  Pope,  of  Somcrville,  Mass.  At  the  time 
of  its  production,  he  was  a  resident  of  Kingston,  Plymouth 
County,  Mass.,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  locality  of  its  ori- 
gin, it  received  the  name  above  given.  In  a  communication 
at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  volume  of  the  ^'  Magazine  of 
Ilorticultiu'e,"  Mr.  Pope  describes  it  as  follows :  — 
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It  is  a  hybrid,  as  any  one  can  readily  perceive  by  inspec- 
tion, between  the  Southern  White  and  the  Common  Sweet 
Com  of  New  England,  and  exhibits  certain  characteristics 
of  the  two  varieties,  combining  the  size  of  the  ear  and  ker- 
nel and  productiveness  of  the  Southern  with  the  sweetness 
and  tenderness  of  the  Northern  parent/' 

The  stalks  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  and  of 
corresponding  circumference.  The  ears  are  from  five  to 
seven  inches  in  length,  and  the  number  of  rows  varies  from 
twelve  to  twenty ;  the  kernels  are  very  long,  or  deep ;  and 
the  cob,  which  is  always  white,  is  quite  small  compared  with 
the  size  of  the  ear.  When  ripe,  the  kernels  are  of  a  dull, 
semi-transparent,  yellowish- white,  and  much  shrivelled.  The 
ears  are  produced  on  the  stalk,  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground.     Very  productive,  but  late. 

For  cultivation  in  the  Southern  States  and  tropical  cli- 
mates, it  has  been  found  to  be  peculiarly  adapted,  as  it  not 
only  possesses  there  the  sweetness  and  excellence  that  distin- 
guish the  Sweet  Com  of  the  temperate  and  cooler  sections, 
but  does  not  deteriorate  by  long  cultivation,  as  other  sweet 
varieties  almost  invariably  are  found  to  do. 

Stalk  six  feet  high,  usually  producing  two         Farohing 

Com 
ears,  which  are  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  (White 

Kernel). 

quite  slender,  and  uniformly  eight-rowed;  cob  pop-cobw. 

white ;  kernel  roundish,  flattened,  glossy,  flinty,  or  rice-like, 
and  of  a  dull,  semi-transparent,  white  color.  When  parched, 
it  is  of  pure  snowy  whiteness,  very  brittle,  tender,  and  well 
flavored,  and  generally  considered  the  best  of  all  the  sorts 
used  for  this  purpose. 

In  many  parts  of  New  England  the  variety  is  somewhat 
extensively  cultivated  for  commercial  purposes.  Its  peculiar 
properties  seem  to  be  most  perfectly  developed  in  dry,  grav- 
elly, or  silicious  soils,  and  under  the  influence  of  short  and 
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warm  seasons.  In  field  ciiltarc,  it  is  either  planted  on  hills 
three  feet  apart,  or  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  eighteen 
inches  apart  in  the  drills.  The  product  per  acre  is  usually 
about  the  same  number  of  bushels  of  cars  that  the  same  land 
would  yield  of  shelled  corn  of  the  ordinary  field  varieties. 

Increase  of  size  is  a  sure  indication  of  deterioration.  The 
cultivator  should  aim  to  keep  the  variety  as  pure  as  possible 
by  selecting  slender  and  small-sized,  but  well-filled,  ears  for 
seed,  and  in  no  case  to  plant  such  as  may  have  yellow  or  any 
foreign  sort  intermixed.  The  value  of  a  crop  will  bo  dimin- 
ished nearly  in  a  relative  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
size  of  the  ears. 

PttTohlns  A  yellow  variety  of  the  preceding.    It  retains 

Ck)rii 
(Yellow).         its  color  to  some  extent  after  being  parched ;  and 

this  is  considered  an  objection.     It  is  tender,  but  not  so  mild 

flavored  as  the  white,  and  is  little  cultivated.     The  size  and 

form  of  the  ears  are  the  same,  and  it  is  equally  productive. 

Bad-oob  Ears  about  cis^ht  inches  in  len<>th  by  a  diam- 

Swoet.  ^  .  o        / 

eter  of  two  mches,  —  usually  twelve,  but  some- 
times fourteen,  rowed ;  kernels  roundish,  flattened,  white 
when  suitable  for  boiling ;  shrivelled,  and  of  a  dull,  semi- 
transparent  white  when  ripe  ;  the  cob  is  red,  which  may  be 
called  its  distinguishing  characteristic.  Quality  good,  the 
kernel  being  tender  and  sweet.  It  remains  long  in  good 
condition  for  the  table,  and  is  recommended  for  general  cul- 
tivation.    Season  intermediate. 


Bhode  Island       So  named  from  its  origin  on  the  grounds  of 
Asylum. 
Am.  Agr,      this  institution.     The  plant  is  of  medium  size. 

producing  one  or  two  ears;  foliage  abundant. 

The  ears  are  rather  large,  and  eight  or  ten  rowed ;  liemel 

yellowish-white  at  maturity,  shrivelled  and  indented. 
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The  variety  is  not  early,  but  is  recom- 
mended for  productiveness,  and  for  the  ten- 
der, sugary  character  of  the  kernel. 

Like  most  of  the  later  and  larger  descrip- 
tions of  sugar-corn,  the  plants  attain  a 
greater  size,  the  ears  are  more  fully  devel- 
oped, and  the  sweet,  succulent  character  of 
the  kernel  is  greatly  increased  when  grown 
in  soil  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

A  sub-variety  occurs  with  eight  rows,  the 
form  and  size  of  the  ear  and  kernel  resem- 
bling Darling's  £arly. 


Bice /Bed 
Kernel). 


Bhode  IiUnd  Aqrlum 
Com. 


This  is  a  variety  of  the  White 
Rice,  with  deep  purplish-red  or 
blood-red  kernels.  The  ears  are  of  the  same 
size  and  form.  Its  quality,  though  inferior 
to  the  white,  is  much  superior  to  the  yellow. 
Productiveness,  and  season  of  maturity,  the 
same. 


Stalk  six  feet  or  more  in  height :  ears  five  or    Bioe  (White 

.  Kernel), 

six  inches  long,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 

somewhat  conical,  broadest  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to  the 

top,  which  is  of^en  more  or  less  sharply  pointed ;  the  cob  is 

white ;  the  kernels  are  long  and  slender,  angular,  sharply 

pointed  at  the  outward  extremity,  as  well  as  to  some  extent 

at  the  opposite,  and  extremely  hard  and  flinty.    They  are  not 

formed  at  right  angles  on  the  cob.  as  in  most  varieties  of 

com,  but  point  upward,  and  rest,  in  an  imbricated  manner, 

one  over  the  other. 

The  variety  is  hardy  and  prolific ;  and,  though  not  late, 

should  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  season.     For  parching, 

it  is  inferior  to  the  common  Parching  Com  before  described, 

50 
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though  it  yields  as  much  bulk  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
kernel,  and  is  equally  as  white ;  but  the  sharp  points  often 
remain  sound ;  and  it  is,  consequently,  less  crisp  and  tender. 

Bioe  (Yellow       Another  sub-variety  of  the  White  Rice,  the 
Kernel).  .       -^  '  . 

ear  and  kernel  being  of  the  same  form  and  size. 
It  is  equally  productive,  and  matures  as  early ;  but,  when 
parched,  is  inferior  to  the  white  both  in  crispness  and  flavor. 

Btowell'B  Ev-       Stalk  from  six  to  seven  feet  in  height,  and  of 

ergreen.  i»  .     i   /.  • 

sto WELL'S  EvBB-  SLYeTtise  diameter :  ears  of  a  conical  form,  six 

OBSKS  SWBBT.  '^ 

or  seven  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  quar- 
ter in  diameter  at  the  base  ;  kernels  long  or  deep,  pure  white 
when  suitable  for  boiling ;  of  a  dull,  yellowish-white,  and 
much  shrivelled  when  ripe ;  cob  white,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  depth  of  the  kernels,  small  in  comparison  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  ear. 

The  variety  is  intermediate  in  its  season ;  and,  if  planted 
at  the  same  time  with  Darling's  or  equally  early  kinds,  will 
keep  the  table  supplied  till  October.  It  is  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive, very  tender  and  sugary,  and,  as  implied  by  the  name, 
remains  a  long  period  in  a  fresh  condition  and  suitable  for 
boiling. 

Tosoarora.         Plant  five  to  six  feet  in  height,  moderately 

TuKSBY  Wheat.  . 

strong  and  vigorous  ;  ears  eight^rowed,  and  of 
remarkable  size,  —  exceediug,  in  this  respect,  almost  every 
sort  used  for  the  table  in  the  green  state.  In  good  soil  they 
are  often  a  foot  and  upwards  in  length,  and  from  two  inches 
and  three  fourths  to  three  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
The  kernel,  which  is  much  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
table  variety,  is  pure  white,  rounded,  flattened,  and,  when 
divided  in  t|ie  direction  of  its  width,  apparently  filled  with 
fine  flour  of  snowy  whiteness ;  the  cob  is  red,  and  of  medi- 
um size. 
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In  point  of  maturity,  the  Tuscarora  is  an  intermediate 

variety.  In  its  green  state,  it  is  of  fair 
quality,  and  considered  a  valuable  sort  by 
those  to  whom  the  sweetness  of  the  sugar 
varieties  is  objectionable.  In  their  ripened 
state,  the  kernels,  to  a  great  extent,  retain 
their  fresh  and  full  appearance,  not  shrivel- 
ling in  the  manner  of  the  sugar  sort,  though 
almost  invariably  indented  at  the  ends,  like 
some  of  the  Southern  Horse-toothed  field 
varieties. 

When  ground,  in  the  ripe  state,  it  is  much 
less  farinaceous  and  valuable  for  cooking  or 
feeding  stock  than  the  fine,  white,  floury  ap- 
pearance of  the  kernel,  when  cut  or  broken, 
would  seem  to  indicate. 


TaMuora  Com. 


A  large,  comparatively  late      Twelve- 

e>    t^  />      1  >  1      rowed  Sweet, 

variety.     Stalk  seven  feet  high  ; 

the  ears  are  from  ten  to  fourteen  rowed, 
seven  to  nine  inches  long,  often  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter  in  the  green  state, 
and  taper  slightly  towards  the  top,  which  is 
bluntly  rounded ;  cob  white ;  the  kernels  are  large,  round, 
or  circular,  sometimes  tooth-shaped,  pure  white  when  suit- 
able for  the  table,  dull  white  and  shrivelled  when  ripe. 

The  variety  is  hardy,  yields  a  certain  crop,  and  is  sweet, 
tender,  and  of  good  quality.  It  is  the  parent  of  one  or  two 
varieties  of  superior  size  and  excellence,  to  which  it  is  now 
gradually  giving  place. 


Field  Varieties, — 

Ear  small,  about  seven  inches  in  length,  sym- 
metrical, broadest  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to 


Oanads 
Yellow. 

Eablt  Cajiada. 
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the  tip,  uniformly  eigfat^rowed,  in  four  double  rows ;  kernel 
roundish,  smooth,  and  of  a  rich,  glossy,  orange-jellow 
color ;  cob  small,  white ;  stalk  four  to  five  feet  high,  slen- 
der ;  the  leaves  are  not  abundant,  and  the  ears,  of  which 
the  plant  very  rarely  produces  more  than  two,  near  the 
ground. 

On  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  ear,  the  yield  per  acre 
is  much  less  than  that  of  almost  any  other  field  variety; 
twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels  being  an  average  crop.  The 
dwarfish  character  of  the  plants,  however,  admits  of  close 
culture,  —  three  feet  in  one  direction  by  two  or  two  and  a 
half  in  the  opposite  affording  ample  space  for  their  full  de- 
velopment ;  four  plants  being  allowed  to  a  hill. 

Its  chief  merit  is  its  early  maturity.  In  or- 
dinary seasons  the  crop  will  be  fully  ripened 
in  August.  If  cultivated  for  a  series  of  years 
in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States,  or  in  a  lati- 
tude much  warmer  than  that  of  the  Canadas, 
the  plant  increases  in  size,  the  ears  and  ker- 
nels grow  larger,  and  it  is  slower  in  coming 
to  maturity. 


^rsr 


t  II : 


Dutton. 
Eablt  Dvttoh. 


Ears  nine  or  ten  inches  long, 
broadest  at  the  base,  tapering 
slightly  towards  the  tip,  ten  or  twelve  rowed, 
and  rarely  found  with  the  broad  clefls  or  longi- 
tudinal spaces  which  often  mark  the  divisions 
into  double  rows  in  the  eight-rowed  varieties, 
—  the  outline  being  almost  invariably  smooth 
and  regular  ;  kernel  as  broad  as  deep,  smooth, 
and  of  a  rich,  clear,  glossy,  yellow  color ;  cob 
comparatively  large,  white ;  stalk  of  medium  height  and 
strength,  producing  one  or  two  ears. 

It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  field  varieties,  nearly  as 


r:  ?  t 


*•  ^  •- 


Dntlon  Ooni. 


CORN. 
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earl  J  as  the  King  Philip,  and  remarkable  for  the  nnifonnlj 
perfect  manner  in  which,  in  good  seasons,  the  ears  are  tipped, 
or  filled  out.  In  point  of  productiveness,  it  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  common  New  England  Eight-rowed  ;  the  yield 
per  acre  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy  bushels,  according  to 
soil,  culture,  and  season. 

It  is  also  much  prized  for  mealing,  both  on  account  of  its 
quality  and  its  peculiar,  bright,  rich  color.  In  cultivation, 
the  hills  are  made  three  feet  and  a  half  apart  in  each  direc- 
tion, and  dve  or  six  plants  allowed  to  a  hill. 

A  sub-variety,  known  as  the  Early  Dutton, 
is  common  to  many  localities.  The  ears  are 
ten  or  twelve  rowed,  well  filled  at  the  tips,  and 
the  kernel  has  the  bright  color  of  the  common 
Dutton.  The  plant,  however,  is  less  stocky, 
the  ears  are  smaller,  and  the  yield,  partic- 
larly  in  strong  soil,  generally  less.  On  light 
land  it  succeeds  better  than  the  old  variety,  — 
compared  with  which  it  is  aLso  about  two 
weeks  earlier. 


^  "^^^ 


inn  Corn. 


Stalk  six  feet  or  more  in  height ,         HilL 

WlllTMAH.  WniT- 

moderately  strong  at  the  ground,  « *^'«  improtm.. 
but  comparatively  slender  above  Tcoi.ojl7  p»«2i-* 

vu. 

the  ear ;  foliage  not  abundant ; 
the  ears  are  produced  low  on  the  stalk,  often 
in  pairs,  are  uniformly  eight-rowed,  well  filled 
at  the  tips,  and,  when  fully  grown,  ten  or 
eleven  inches  in  length ;  cob  white,  and  com- 
paratively small ;  kernel  dusky,  transparent-white,  large  and 
broad,  but  not  deep. 

The  Hill  Com  is  nearly  of  the  season  of  the  common 
New  England  Eight-rowed,  and  is,  unquestionably,  the  most 
productive   of   all    field  varieties.      In   Plymouth   County, 

50* 
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Mass.,  numerous  crops  have  been  raised  of  a  hundred 
and  fifteen  bushels  and  upwards  to  the  acre ;  and,  in  two 
instances,  the  product  exceeded  a  hundred  and  fortj. 

This  extraordinary  yield  is  in  a  degree  attributable  to  the 
small  size  of  the  plant,  and  the  relative  large  size  of  the  ear. 
The  largest  crops  were  obtained  by  planting  three  kernels 
together,  in  rows  three  feet  asunder,  and  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

No  variety  is  better  adapted  for  cultivation  for  farm  con- 
sumption ;  but  for  market,  whether  in  the  kernel  or  in  the 
form  of  meal,  its  dull  white  color  is  unattractive,  and  it 
commands  a  less  price  than  the  yellow  descriptions. 

From  the  most  reliable  authority,  the  variety  was  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  Leonard  Hill,  of  East  Bridgewater,  Plymouth 
County,  Mass.,  and  was  introduced  to  public  notice  in 
182*5-6.  Though  at  present  almost  universally  known  as 
the  ''  Whitman,"  it  appears  to  have  been  originally  recog- 
nized as  the  ''  Hill ; "  and,  of  the  numerous  names  by  which 
it  has  since  been  called,  this  is,  unquestionably,  the  only 
legitimate  one. 

Illinois  Stalk  ten  feet  or  more  high ;  foliage  abun- 

wbstbbh'  dant ;  ears  high  on  the  stalk,  single  or  in  pairs, 

YXLLOW.  ^  o  * 

twelve  to  sixteen  rowed,  eleven  to  thirteen 
inches  long,  broadest  at  the  base,  and  tapering  gradually 
towards  the  tip,  which  is  bluntly  rounded;  kernel  bright 
yellow,  long  and  narrow,  or  tooth-formed,  paler  at  the  outer 
end,  but  not  indented ;  cob  white. 

The  variety  ripens  perfectly  in  the  Middle  States,  but  is 
not  suited  to  the  climate  of  New  England. 


lUinoU  Similar  in  its  general  character  to  the  Illi- 

White. 

WKSTBBir  nois  Yellow.    Kernel  rice-white ;  cob  generally 

WaiTB.  ^  ^  »  o  .r 

white,  but  sometimes  red. 


Ears  ten  to  twelve  inchea  in  length,  uniformly  King  PhUfp, 
eighl-rowod  when  the  variety  is  pure  or  un-  ihfiotcd  kho 
mixed ;  kernel  copper-red,  rather  large,  some- 
what broader  than  deep,  smooth  and  glossy ;  cob  compar- 
atirely  small,  pinkish- white ;  stalk  six  feet  in  height,  pro- 
ducing one  or  two  ears,  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  from  the  ground. 

In  warm  seasons,  it  is  sometimes  fully 
ripened  in  ninety  days  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, and  may  be  considered  as  a  week  or  ten 
days  earlier  than  the  Common  New  England 
Eight-rowed,  of  which  it  is  apparently  an 
improved  variety. 

Very  produclivo,  and  recommended  as  one 
of  the  best  field  sorts  now  in  cultivation.  In 
good  soil  and  favorable  seasons,  the  yield  per 
acre  is  from  seventy-five  to  ninety  bushels,  al- 
though crops  are  recorded  of  a  hundred  and 
ten,  and  oven  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
bushels. 

As  grown  in  different  localities,  and  even 
in  the  product  of  the  same  field,  there  ia  often 
a  marked  variation  in  the  depth  of  color,  aris- 
ing either  from  the  aelcclioQ  of  paler  seed,  or 
from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  variety 
towards  the  clear  yellow  of  the  New  England  -  — 

Eight-rowed.  A  change  of  color  from  yel-  ""««^'C=™- 
lowish  red  to  paler  red  or  yellow  shonld  be  regarded  as 
indicative  of  degeneracy. 

Said  to  have  originated  on  one  of  the  iBlands  in  Lake  Win- 
nipiseogee,  N.  H. 

Stalk  six  or  seven  feet  high,  producing  one      New: 
or  two  ears,  which  are  from  ten  to  eleven  inches 
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long,  and  uniformly  eight-rowed ;  kernel  broader  than  deep, 
bright  yellow,  smooth  and  glossy ;  cob  comparatively  snudl, 
white. 

The  variety  is  generally  grown  in  hills  three  feet  and  a 
half  apart  in  each  direction,  and  five  or  six  plants  allowed 
to  a  hill,  the  yield  varying  from  fifty  to  seventy  bushels  to 
the  acre,  according  to  season,  soil,  and  cultivation.  It  is  a 
few  days  later  than  the  King  Philip,  but  ripens  perfectly  in 
the  Middle  States  and  throughout  New  England,  except,  per- 
haps, at  the  extreme  northern  boundary,  where  the  Canada 
Yellow  would  probably  succeed  better. 

It  often  occurs  with  a  profuse  intermixture  of  red,  some- 
times streaked  and  spotted,  sometimes  copper-red,  like  the 
King  Philip,  and  occasionally  of  a  rich,  bright,  clear  blood- 
red.  As  the  presence  of  this  color  impairs  its  value  for 
marketing,  and  particularly  for  mealing,  more  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  selection  of  ears  for  seed  ;  and  this,  con- 
tinued for  a  few  seasons,  will  restore  it  to  the  clear  yellow 
of  the  Button,  or  Early  Canada. 

Many  local  sub-varieties  occur,  the  result  of  selection  and 
cultivation,  differing  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  ear,  size, 
form,  and  color  of  the  kernel,  and  also  in  the  season  of  ma- 
turity. The  Button,  Early  Canada,  King  Philip,  and  nu- 
merous other  less  important  sorts,  are  but  improved  forms 
of  the  Now  England  Eight-rowed. 

Ftrker.  A  variety  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 

size  of  the  ears,  which,  if  well  grown,  often 
measure  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  in  length  ;  they  are 
comparatively  slender,  and  uniformly  eight-rowed.  Cob 
white  and  slim;  kernels  bright  yellow,  rounded,  broader 
than  deep. 

Productive,  but  some  days  later  than  the  Common  New 
England  Eight-rowed. 
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Stalk  twelve  feet  or  more  in  height,  with        "White 

,  .  /s  Horse-tooth, 

large,  luxuriant  foliage ;   ears  single,  often  in        ttormKRH 

Whits. 

pairs,  short  and  very  thick,  sixteen  to  twenty- 
two  rowed ;    kernel  remarkably  large,  milk-white,  wedge- 
formed,  indented  at  the  outer  end  ;  cob  red. 


Plant  similar  to  that  of  the  White  Horse-        Yellow 
.  Horse-tooth, 

tooth  ;  kernel  very  large,  bright  yellow,  indent-    soDTtticRir  y«l- 

ed  ;*  cob  red. 

Extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  Southern  States,  but 

not  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  Middle  or  Northern. 


EGG-PLANT. 
Solanum  melongena. 

The  Egg-plant  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  is  also  indige- 
nous to  Tropical  America.  It  is  a  tendei*  annual,  with  an 
erect,  branching  stem,  and  oblong,  bluish-green,  powdered 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  one-petaled,  purple,  and  produced 
on  short  stems  in  the  axils  of  the  branches;  the  fruit  is 
often  somewhat  oblong,  but  exceedingly  variable  in  form, 
size,  and  color;  the  seeds  are  small,  yellowish,  reniform, 
flattened,  and  retain  their  germinative  properties  seven 
years. 

Soil,  —  Tlie  Egg-plant  will  thrive  well  in  any  good  garden 
soil,  but  should  have  the  benefit  of  a  sheltered  situation. 

Sowing  and  Culture,  — The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  hot- 
bed in  March,  at  the  time  and  in  the  manner  of  sowing 
tomato  seed.  The  young  plants  are,  however,  more  tender, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  chilled,  as  they  recover 
from  its  effects  very  slowly.  The  plant  being  decidedly 
tropical  in  character,  the  seedlings  should  not  be  transplanted 
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intx)  the  open  ground  until  the  commencement  of  summer 
weather,  when  thej  maj  be  set  out  in  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  two  feet  asunder  in  the  rows.  Keep  the  ground  fi^e 
from  weeds,  earth  up  the  plants  a  little  in  the  process  of 
cultivation,  and  by  the  last  of  August,  or  beginning  of 
September,  abundance  of  fruit  will  be  produced  for  the 
table. 

If  no  hot-bed  is  at  hand,  sufficient  seedling  plants  for  a 
small  garden  may  be  easily  raised  by  sowing  a  few  seeds  in 
March  in  common  flower-pots,  and  placing  them  in  the  sunny 
window  of  the  sitting-room  or  kitchen. 

In  favorable  seasons,  a  crop  may  be  obtained  by  sowing 
the  seeds  in  May  in  the  open  ground,  and  transplanting  the 
seedlings,  when  two  or  three  inches  high,  in  a  warm  and 
sheltered  situation. 

Use.  — ^^  It  is  used  both  boiled  and  stewed  in  sauces,  like 
the  Tomato.  A  favorite  method  among  the  French  is  to 
scoop  out  the  seeds,  fill  up  the  cavity  with  sweet  herbs,  and 
fry  the  fruit  whole."  —  Mclnt, 

A  common  method  of  cooking  and  serving  is  as  follows  : 
Cut  the  fruit  in  slices  half  an  inch  thick  ;  press  out  as  much 
of  the  juice  as  possible,  and  parboil ;  afler  which,  fry  the 
slices  in  batter,  or  in  fresh  butter  in  which  grated  bread  has 
been  mixed ;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  sweet  herbs,  to 
suit ;  or,  if  preferred,  the  slices  may  be  broiled  as  steaks  or 
chops. 

Varieties.  — 

Amerioan  Fruit  remarkably  large,  —  often  measuring 

lie*  eight  inches  in  depth,  seven  inches  in  diameter, 

and  weighing  four  or  five  pounds;  skin  deep 

purple,  with  occasional   stripes  of  green   about  the  stem; 

plant  hardy  and  stocky.    • 

The  American  Large  Purple  is  more  generally  cultivated 
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in  this  countrj  than  iiay  other  variety.  The  pUnts  produce 
two  (and  rarely  three)  fruits,  but  the  first  formed  are  inva- 
riably  the  beat  developed. 

It  is  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Round  Farple  of 
Engliah  and  French  authors. 


Ancrlnn  Xativ  Porf  be  E0-pUAt. 

Quite  distinct  from  the  Common  White  or        

the  Purple.     Plant  of  low  growth,  with  com-  fV. 

paratively  pale  foliage ;  fruit  while,  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  often  more  or 
less  curved,  particularly  when  the  end  is  iu  contact  with  the 
ground. 

It  is  later  than  the  Wlite  or  Purple  varieties,  and  nearly 
of  the  season  of  the  Scarlet-fruiled.  To  obtain  the  &uit  in 
fall  perfection,  the  plants  must  he  started  in  a  hot-bed. 

Fmit  nearly  ovoid,  smaller  than  the  Round     OnsiUiaapa 
Btrlped.    ru. 
or  Long  Purple ;  skin  white,  streaked  and  va- 
riegated with  red. 
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Iiozuc  Purple.       The  plants  of  this  variety  are  of  the  heisht 

'lYans.  ^  o 

of  the  Round  Purple,  but  are  subject  to  some 
variation  in  the  color  of  the  branches  and  in  the  production 
of  spines ;  flowers  large,  purple,  with  a  spiny  calyx ;  the 
fruit  is  oblong,  somewhat  club-shaped,  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  sometimes  straight,  but  often  slightly  bent ;  at  matu- 
rity, the  skin  is  generally  deep  purple,  but  the  color  varies 
much  more  than  the  Large  Round ;  it  is  sometimes  pale  pur- 
ple, slightly  striped,  sometimes  variegated  with  longitudinal 
yellowish  stripes,  and  always  more  deeply  colored  on  the 
exposed  side. 

It  is  early,  of  easy  culture,  hardy  and  productive,  excellent 
for  the  table,  thrives  well  in  almost  any  section  of  the 
Northern  States,  and,  if  started  in  a  hot-bed,  would  perfect 
its  fruit  in  the  Canadas. 

New  Tork  A  sub-variety  of  the  Large  Round,  producing 

Improved.  -  -    .  . 

the  same  number  of  fruits,  which  are  generally 

of  a  deeper  color,  and  average  of  larger  size.     The  leaves 

are  often  spiny  ;  and,  if  the  variety  is  genuine,  the  plants  will 

be  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  last  named  by 

their  more  dense  or  compact  habit  of  growth. 

It  is,  however,  comparatively  late,  and  better  suited  to  the 

climate  of  the  Middle  States  than  to  that  of  New  England, 

though  it  is  successfully  cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston^ 

Mass.,  by  starting  the  plants  in  a  hot-bed,  and  setting  them 

in  a  warm  and  sheltered  situation. 


Bound  Pur-         Plant  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  branching, 

pie.     TraM, 

LAKflR  Kovnv  generally  tinged  with  purple,  producing  two 
and  sometimes  three  fruits  ;  the  leaves  are 
large,  downy,  oblong,  lobed  on  the  borders,  with  scattered 
spines  on  the  midribs  ;  flowers  large,  pale  purple,  —  the 
flower-stem  and  calyx  invested  with  purple  spines ;  the  fruit 
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is  obovate,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  six  or  seven  inches 
deep,  slightly  indented  at  the  apex,  and  of  a  fine  deep  purple 
when  well  matarcd,  —  specimens  sometimes  occur  slightly 
striped  or  rayed  with  yellowish-green. 

The  American  Large  Purple,  if  not  the  same,  is  but  an 
improved  form  of  this  variety. 

A    hi<;hly    ornamental   variety,    introduced     Boarlet-froit- 
°    "^  V  6cllB«g-plant. 

from  Portugal.     The  plant  attains  the  height       Hov,  Mag. 

of  three  feet,  with  leaves  about  six  inches  long.  In  general 
appearance,  it  resembles  the  Common  Egg-plant;  but  the 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  Qgg^  is  of  a  beauti- 
ful scarlet. 

It  is  rarely  if  ever  used  for  food,  but  is  principally  culti- 
vated for  its  peculiar,  richly  colored,  and  ornamental  fruit, 
which  makes  a  fine  garnish. 

The  variety  is  late,  and  comparatively  tender.  The  seeds 
should  be  started  early  in  a  hot>bed,  and  the  plants  grown  in 
a  warm  and  sheltered  situation. 

Fruit  milk-white,  egg-shaped,  varying  from    White  Bgs^ 

plftiit. 
three  to  five  inches  in  length,  and  from  two 

inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

It  is  the  earliest,  hardiest,  and  most  productive  of  all  vari- 
eties. The  plants  frequently  produce  five  or  six  fruits  each ; 
but  the  first  formed  are  generally  the  largest. 

If  sown  in  the  open  ground  early  in  May,  the  plants  will 
oflen  perfect  a  portion  of  their  fruit ;  but  they  are  most  pro- 
ductive when  started  in  a  hot-bed. 

The  fruit  is  sometimes  eaten  cooked  in  the  manner  of  the 
Purple  varieties,  but  is  less  esteemed. 

51 
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MARTYNIA. 
Unicorn  Plant.  Qray.  Martynia  proboscideft. 
A  hardy,  annual  plaat,  with  a  strong,  branching  stem  two 
feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  large, 
heart-shaped,  entire  or  undulated,  downy,  viscous,  and  of  a 
peculiar  musk-ltke  odor  when  hruised  or  roughly  handled ; 
tho  dowers  ore  large,  bell-shaped,  somewhat  two-lipped,  dull 
white,  tinged  or  spotted  with  yellow  and  purple,  anil  pro- 
duced in  long,  leafless  racemes,  or  clusters ;  the  seed^poda 


are  green,  very  downy  or  hsdiy,  fleshy,  oval,  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  their  greatest  diameter,  and  taper  to  a  long,  compar- 
atively slender,  inairvcd  hom,  or  beak.  The  fleshy,  succu- 
lent character  of  the  pods  is  of  short  duration ;  they  soon 
become  fibrous,  the  elongated  beak  splits  at  the  point,  the 
two  parts  divcT^,  the  onler  green  covering  falls  ofi*,  and  the 
pod  becomes  black,  shrivelled,  liard,  and  woody.  The  seeds 
are  lai^,  black,  wrinkled,  irregular  in  form,  and  retain  their 
germinative  properties  three  years. 

Sowing  and  Cuitii:alion.  —  The  Martynia  is  of  easy  culti- 
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vation.  As  the  plants  are  large  and  spreading,  thej  should 
be  two  feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  apart  in  each  direction. 
The  seeds  may  be  sown  in  April  or  May,  in  the  open  ground 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  or  a  few  seeds  may  be  sown 
in  a  hot-bed,  and  the  seedlings  afterwards  transplanted. 

OcUhering  and  Use,  —  The  young  pods  are  the  parts  of  the 
plant  used.  These  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
should  be  gathered  when  about  half  grown,  or  while  tender 
and  succulent ;  after  the  hardening  of  the  flesh  they  are 
worthless.  They  are  used  for  pickling,  and  by  many  are 
considered  superior  to  the  Cucumber,  or  any  other  vegetable 
employed  for  the  purpose. 


OIL  RADISH.     Law. 
Raphanus  sativus. 

A  variety  of  the  Common  Radish,  particularly  adapted 
for  the  production  of  oil,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  B. 
sativus  oli/er,  or  Oil  Radish.  Its  stems  are  dwarf,  from  a 
foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  in  height,  much  branched,  spread- 
ing^ and  produce  more  seed-pods  thi^n  the  Common  Radish. 
It  is  grown  rather  extensively  in  China  for  its  oU,  from 
whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  and  cultivated  in  some 
parts  of  Europe ;  but  it  does  not  appear  with  any  particu- 
lar success,  though  much  has  been  said  and  written  in  its 
favor. 

It  seems  best  suited  for  southern  latitudes,  where  it  may 
be  sown  in  September,  and  harvested  the  following  May  or 
June ;  but,  in  the  northern  portions  of  the  United  States,  it 
will  be  found  too  tender  to  withstand  the  winter,  and  the  seed 
will  therefore  require  to  be  sown  in  spring. 

The  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seed,  and  is  considered  supe- 
rior to  rape-seed  oil,  but  is  extracted  with  greater  difllcuhy. 
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OKRA,  OR   GUMBO. 
Ocra.     Hibiscus  esculentus. 

Okra  is  a  half-hardy  annual,  from  Central  America. 
Stem  simple,  sometimes  branched  at  the  top,  and  from  two 
to  six  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  variety ;  the  leaves 
are  large,  palmate,  deep  green ;  the  flowers  are  large,  five- 
pctaled,  yellowish  on  the  border,  purple  at  the  centre ;  the 
seed-pods  are  angular,  or  grooved,  more  or  less  sharply 
pointed,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length  ;  the  seeds  are 
large,  round-kidney-shaped,  of  a  greenish-drab  color,  black 
or  dark  browu  at  the  eye,  and  retain  their  power  of  germi- 
nation five  years. 

SoUy  Sowing^  and  Cultivation.  —  Okra  may  be  raised  in 
any  common  garden  soil,  and  is  propagated  by  seeds  sown  in 
April  or  May.  The  Dwarf  varieties  may  be  grown  in  rows 
two  feet  apart,  and  a  foot  from  each  other  in  the  rows ;  but 
the  taller  sorts  require  a  space  of  at  least  three  feet  between 
the  rows,  and  nearly  two  feet  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows. 
Keep  the  soil  about  the  plants  loose  and  open,  and,  in  the 
process  of  cultivation,  earth  up  the  stems  slightly,  in  the 
manner  of  earthing  peas.  The  pods  will  be  fit  for  use  in 
August  and  September. 

It  requires  a  long,  warm  season,  and  is  most  productive 
when  started  in  a  hot-bed,  and  grown  in  a  warm,  sheltered 
situation. 

Use,  —  The  green  pods  are  used  while  quite  young,  sliced 
in  soups  and  similar  dishes,  to  which  they  impart  a  thick, 
viscous,  or  gummy  consistency.  Thus  served,  they  are  es- 
teemed not  only  healthful,  but  very  nutritious. 

The  ripe  seeds,  roasted  and  ground,  furnish  a  palatable 
substitute  for  coffee. 


OKBA,   OR    GUMBO. 


A  variety  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Bobert         Boiafa 
_  _  Vwat  Okrft. 

Buist,  of  Fhiladclpbia.     Height  two  feet,  be-      count.  Onti. 

ing  about  half  that  of  the  old  varietj.  Its  superiority  con- 
sists in  its  greater  productiveness,  and  the  little  space  required 
for  its  development,  while  the  fruit  is  of  larger  size  aod 
superior  quality.     It  is  said  to  produce  pods  at  every  joint. 


Stem  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  sometimes     Dwarf Oknu 
branched  at  the  top,  but  generally  undivided  ; 
leaves  large,  and,  as  in  all  varieties,  fivc-lobed  ;  flowers  yel- 
low, purple   at   the  centre ;    pods   erect,  obtusely  pointed. 
Dearly  as  largo  in  diam- 
eter   as  those   of    the 
GiaDt,    but    generally 
about    five    inches    in 
length. 

It  is  the  earliest  of 
the  Okras,  and  the  best 
variety  for  cultivation 
in  the  Northern  and 
Eastern  Slates. 

Between  this  and  the 
Tall,  or  Giant,  there 

eties,  the  result  botli  of 

cultivation  and  climate.  »w»rf  ott^ 

The  Tall  sorts  become  dwarfish  and  earlier  if  long  cultivated 
at  the  North,  and  the  Dwarfs,  on  the  contrary,  increase  in 
height,  and  grow  later,  if  long  grown  In  tropical  climates. 
The  seeds  of  all  the  sorts  are  similar  in  size,  form,  and  color. 

The  plants  of  this  variety  differ  slightly,  if  at       Paodent- 
all,  from  thoso  of  the  Common,  or  Dwarf  Okra. 
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It  is  principally,  if  not  solely,  distinguished  by  the  pendulous 
or  drooping  character  of  its  pods,  those  of  all  other  sorts 
being  erect. 

Tall,  or  Giant  Stem  five  to  six  feet  in  height;  pods  erect, 
whitk-foddkd.  sharply  tapering  to  a  point,  eight  to  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter near  the  stem,  or  at  the  broadest  part. 

With  the  exception  of  its  larger  size,  it  is  similar  to  the 
Dwarf,  and,  if  long  cultivated  under  the  influence  of  short 
and  cool  seasons,  would  probably  prove  identical. 

It  yields  abundantly,  but  is  best  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 


PEPPER. 
Capsicum.    Capsicum  annuum. 

Of  the  Capsicum  there  are  many  species,  both  annual  and 
perennial,  some  of  the  latter  being  of  a  shrubby  or  woody 
character,  and  from  four  to  six  feet  in  height.  As  they  are 
mostly  tropical,  and  consequently  tender,  none  but  the  annual 
species  can  be  successfully  grown  in  open  culture  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  or  New  England. 

The  Capsicum  annuum^  or  Conmion  Garden-pepper,  is  a 
native  of  India.  The  stalks  vary  in  height  from  a  foot  to 
nearly  three  feet ;  the  flowers  are  generally  white  or  purple  ; 
the  pods  differ  in  a  remarkable  degree  in  size,  form,  color, 
and  acridness  ;  the  seeds  are  yellow,  nearly  circular,  flattened, 
and,  like  the  flesh  or  rind  of  the  fruit,  remarkable  for  their 
intense  piquancy.  Nearly  forty-five  hundred  are  contained  in 
an  ounce,  and  their  vitality  is  retained  five  years. 

Propagation  and  Cultivation.  —  The  plants  are  always 
propagated  from  seeds.     Early  in  April  soW  in  a  hot-bed,  in 
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sballow  drills  eix  inches  ap&rt,  and  traDsplant  to  the  open 
grouDd  when  summer  weather  lias  commenced.  The  plants 
should  be  set  in  warm,  mellow  soil,  in  rows  sixteen  inches 
apart,  and  about  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows  ;  or,  in 
ordinary  seasons,  the  following  simple  method  may  be  adopt- 
ed for  a  small  garden,  and  will  afford  an  abundant  supply  of 
peppers  for  family  use  :  When  all  danger  from  frost  is  past, 
and  the  soil  is  warm  and  settled,  sow  tlie  seeds  in  the  open 
gronnd,  in  drills  three  fourths  of  an  inch  deep,  and  fourteen 
inches  apart ;  and,  while  young,  thin  out  the  plants  to  ten 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Cultivate  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
the  crop  will  be  fit  for  use  early  in  September. 

Use.  —  "  The  pod,  or  fruit,  is  much  used  in  pickles,  aea- 
Bonings,  and  made  dishes,  as  both  the  pod  and  seeds  yield  n 
warm,  acrid  oil,  the  heat  of  which,  being  imparted  to  the 
stomach,  promotes  digestion,  and  corrects  the  flatulency  of 
vegetable  aliments.  The  larger  and  more  common  sorts  are 
raised  in  great  quantities,  by  market -gardeners  in  the  vicinity 
of  populous  towns,  for  the  supply  of  pickle  warehouses." 

Spedf-i  and  Varieties.  — 

Plant  two  feet  and  upwards  in  height,  stocky    Bell-Popp«r. 
and  branching,  the  stem  and  branches    often      buh^.oh. 
stained  or  clouded  with  purple  ;  leaves  large,  on  long  stems, 
smaller,    smoother,    and     less    sharply 
pointed,  than  those  of  the  Squash-pep- 
per ;  flowers  white,  sometimes  measur- 
ing nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

The  pods,  which  are  remarkably  large, 
and  often  measure  nearly  four  inches 
deep  and  three  inches  in  diameter,  are 
pendent,  broadest  at  the  stem,  slightly 
tapering,  and  generally  terminate  in  four 
obtuse,  cone-like  points.  At  maturity,  the  fruit  changes  to 
brilliant,  glossy,  coral  red. 
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The  Bell-pepper  is  early,  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
and  much  less  acrid  or  pungent  than  most  of  the  other  sorts. 
In  many  places,  it  is  preferred  to  the  Squash-pepper  for  pic- 
kling, not  only  because  of  its  mildness,  but  for  its  thick, 
fleshy,  and  tender  rind. 

In  open  culture,  sow  in  AIny,  in  drilb  sixteen  inches  apart, 
and  thin  the  plants  to  twelve  inches  in  the  drills. 

In  England,  they  arc  pickled  as  follows :  The  pods  are 
plucked  while  green,  slit  down  on  one  side,  and,  after  the 
seeds  arc  taken  out,  immersed  in  salt  and  Avater  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  changing  the  water  at  the  end  of  tlic  first  twelve. 
Aflcr  soaking  the  full  time,  they  are  laid  to  drain  an  hour  or 
two,  put  into  bottles  or  jars,  and  boiled  vinegar,  after  being 
allowed  to  cool,  poured  over  them  till  they  arc  entirely  cov- 
ered. The  jars  are  then  closely  stopped  for  a  few  weeks, 
when  the  pods  will  be  fit  for  use.  In  this  form,  they  have 
been  pronounced  the  best  and  most  wholesome  of  all  pickles. 

Bird-Pepper  Stem  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  hip^li ;  leaves 
very  small ;  flowers  white,  about  two  thirds  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  ;  pods  erect,  sharply  conical,  an  inch  and 
three  quarters  long,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  a 
brilliant  coral-red  when  ripe. 

The  variety  is  late.  If  sown  in  the  open  grouna,  some  of 
the  pods,  if  the  season  be  favorable,  will  be  fit  for  use  before 
the  plants  are  destroyed  by  frost ;  but  few  will  be  fully  per- 
fected uulcss  the  plants  are  started  under  glass. 

The  Bird-pepper  is  one  of  the  most  piquant  of  all  varieties, 
and  is  less  valuable  as  a  green  pickle  than  many  milder  and 
thicker-fleshed  sorts.  It  is  cultivated  in  rows  fourteen  inches 
apart,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  If  sown 
in  the  open  ground,  make  the  rows  the  same  distance  apart, 
and  thin  the  young  plants  to  the  same  space  in  the  rows. 

The  "  Cayenne  Pepper-pot"  of  commerce  is  prepared  from 
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Bird-pepper  in  the  following  manner :  "  Dry  ripe  peppers 
well  in  the  sun,  pack  them  in  earthen  or  stone  pots,  mixing 
common  flour  between  every  layer  of  pods,  and  put  all  intp 
an  oven  after  the  baking  of  bread,  tljat  they  may  bo  thor- 
oughly dried  ;  after  which,  they  must  be  well  cleansed  from 
the  flour,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  To  every  ounce  of 
this  add  a  pound  of  wheat  flour,  and  as  mccli  leaveu  as  is 
sufficient  for  the  quantity  intended.  After  this  has  been 
properly  mixed  and  wrought,  it  should  be  made  into  small 
cakes,  and  baked  in  the  same  manner  as  common  cakes  of 
the  same  size  ;  then  cut  them  into  small  parts,  and  bake  them 
again,  that  they  may  be  as  dry  and  hard  as  biscuit,  which, 
being  powdered  and  sifted,  is  to  be  kept  for  use." 

The   pods  of  this  variety  arc  quite   small,        Cryenne 

Pepper. 

cone-shaped, coral-red  when  ripe,  intensely  acrid,     c.  pkltkscexs. 
and  furnish  the  Cayenne  Pepper  of  commerce. 
Like  the  other  species  of  the  family,  it  is  of  tropical  origin, 
and  being  a  perennial,  and  of  a  shrubby  character,  will  not 
succeed  in  open  culture  at  the  North. 

Both  the  green  and  ripe  pods  are  used  as  pickles,  and  also 
for  making  Chili  vinegar,  or  pepper-sauce,  which  is  done  by 
simply  putting  a  handful  of  the  pods  in  a  bottle,  afterwards 
filled  w^ith  the  best  vinegar,  and  stopping  it  closely.  In  a  few 
weeks  it  will  be  fit  for  use. 

The  process  of  preparing  Cayenne  Pepper  is  as  follows : 
The  pods  arc  gathered  when  fully  ripe.  "  In  India,  they  are 
dried  in  the  sun  ;  but  in  cooler  climates  they  should  be  dried 
on  a  slow  hot-plate,  or  in  a  moderately  heated  oven :  they 
are  then  pulverized,  and  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve,  mixed 
with  salt,  and,  when  dried,  put  into  close,  corked  bottles,  for 
the  purpose  of  excluding  the  air.  This  article  is  subject  to 
great  adulteration,  flour  being  often  mixed  with  it,  and,  still 
worse,  red  lead,  which  is  much  of  the  same  color,  and  greatly 
increases  the  weight. 


1 
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"  A  better  method  is  to  dry  the  poda  ia  a  slow  oven,  split 
them  open,  extract  the  seeds,  and  then  pulverize  them  (the 
pods)  to  a  fine  powder,  silling  the  powder  through  a  thin 
muslin  sieve,  aad  pulverizing  the  parts  that  do  not  pass 
through,  and  sifting  again,  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the 
finest  possible  state.  Place  the  powder  in  air-tight  glass 
bottles,  but  add  no  salt  or  olher  ingredient  whatever."  — 
Jfc/n(. 

The  pods  of  either  of  the  long-fruited  sorts,  or  those  of 
the  Cherry-pepper,  prepared  as  above,  will  furuieh  a  quality 
of  "  Cayenne  "  Pepper  greatly  superior  to  that  ordinarily  sold 
by  grocers,  or  even  by  apothecaries  and  druggists. 

The  larger  aad  milder  kiuds,  powdered  in  the  same  man- 
ner, make  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  grade  of  pepper  of  suf- 
ficient pungency  for  a  majority  of  pslat«a. 

OtMrrr-Fep*         Stem  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high,  strong 
ciHicuKntmiii-    and   branching;    leaves  comparatively  email, 
long,  narrow,  and  sharply  painted  ;    flowers 
white,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  pod.  or  fruit, 
erect,  nearly  globular  or  cherry-form,  and,  at  maturity,  of  a 
deep,  rich,  glossy  scarlet  color. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  inlcnsa 
piquancy,  exceeding  in  this  re- 
spect nearly  all  tlie  annual  va- 
rieties. 

It  is  not  so  early  aa  some  of 
the  larger  sorts,  but  In  favor- 
able seasons  will  perfect  a  suf- 
ficient portion  of  its  crop  in 
^^^^^        ^  the  open  ground,  both  for  seed 

and  pickling.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  the  peppers  should  be  plucked  while  still  green, 
put  into  a  common  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and  vinegar 
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added  to  fill  the  vessel.  In  a  few  weeks  they  will  be  fit 
for  use. 

When  in  perfection,  the  plants  are  very  ornamental,  the 
glossy,  coral-red  of  the  numerous  pods  presenting  a  fine  con- 
trast with  the  deep-green  foliage  surrounding  them. 

A  variety  occurs  with  larger,  more  conical  and  pendent 
pods.  The  plant  is  also  much  larger,  and  quite  distinct  in 
Its  general  character. 

This  is  a  variety  of  the  Red  Cherry.     The    Oherry-Fep- 

per. 
plants  have  the  same  fi^eneral  habit,  require  the        tbllow- 

same  treatment,  and  perfect  their  fruit  at  the 

same  season.      There  is  little  real  difference  between  the 

sorts,  with  the  exception  of  the  color  of  the  fruit,  —  this 

being  clear  yellow. 

To  preserve  either  of  these  varieties  for  use  in  the  dry 

state,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  cut  off  the  plants  close  to  the 

roots  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  hang  them,  with  the  fruit 

attached,  in  any  warm  and  dry  situation.     They  will  retain 

their  piquancy  for  years. 

Pods  pendent,  sharply  conical,  nearly  two  Chili  Pepper, 
inches  in  length,  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of 
a  brilliant  scarlet  when  ripe,  and  exceedingly  piquant ;  plant 
about  eighteen  inches  high ;  leaves  numerous,  of  small  size, 
and  sharply  pointed ;  flowers  white,  nearly  three  fourths  of 
an  inch  in  diameter. 

Sow  in  a  hot-bed  in  April,  and  transplant  to  the  open 
ground  in  May,  about  fourteen  inches  apart  in  each  direc- 
tion.    Requires  a  long,  warm  season. 


Fruit  brilliant  coral-red,  generally  pendulous,        liomr  Bed 

Pepper, 
sometimes  erect,  conical,  oflen  curved  towards 

the  end,  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  and  from  an  inch  to  an 
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inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  skin,  or  flesh,  quite 
tbia,  and  exceedingly  piquant. 

Stalk  about  two  feet  high  ;  foUag«  of  medium 
size,  blistered  and  wrinkled ;  flowers  an  inch  in 
diameter,  white. 

The  variet}*  yields  abundanit}',  but  attains  its 
greatest  perfectiou  when  started  in  a  liol-bed. 
The  ripe  pods,  dried  and  pulverized  as  directed 
for  Cayenne  Pepper,  make  an  excellent  substitute 
for  that  article. 

LAIUlBtd 

r^f-  The  plants,  with  ripe  fruit,  are  very  ornamental. 

Zions  Tel-         Pods  pendeal,  long,  and  tapering,  three  to  four 
inches  in  length,  and  about  nil  inch  in  their  great- 
est diameter.     At  msturity  they  assume  a  livelj',  rich,  glossy 
yellow,  and  the  plants  arc  tliea  ahowy  and  ornamental. 

Stem  two  feet  and  upwards  in  height,  slightly  colored  with 
purple  at  the  intersection  of  the  branches  and  insertion  of 
the  leaf-stems ;  leaves  of  medium  size,  smaller  and  pnler 
than  those  of  the  Long  Bed ;  flowers  white,  nearly  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Like  the  last  named,  it  is  very  piquant.  It 
ia  also  lute,  and,  to  obtain  the  variety  in  perfection,  the  seed 
should  be  started  in  a  hot-bed  in  April. 

Purplo  or  Fruit    erect,    on    lonz  stems,   bluntly   cone- 

BluoFoddsd.  ,  „ 

dlici  poddid.    shaped,  two  inches  and  a  half  m  leugth,  and  a 

half  or  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  broadest 
part.  Before  maturity  the  skin  is  green,  or  reddish-green, 
clouded  or  stained  with  black  or  purplish-brown  ;  but,  when 
ripe,  changes  to  rich,  deep,  indigo-btue. 

Plant  two  feet  or  upwards  in  height,  more  erect  and  less 
branched  than  other  varieties,  and  much  stained  with  pur- 
ple at  the  intersection  of  the  branches  and  at  the  insertion  of 
the  leaf-stems ;  leaves  of  medium  size,  or  small,  long,  and 
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sharply  pointed  ;  leaf-stems  long,  deep  green  ;  flowei*s  white, 
tipped  with  purple,  about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter ;  flower-stems  long,  purple. 

A  rare,  richly-colored,  and  beautiful  pepper,  but  not  cul- 
tivated, nor  of  much  value  as  an  esculent.  For  its  full  per- 
fection, a  long,  warm  season  is  requisite.  The  plants  should 
be  started  in  a  hot-bed  in  March  or  April,  and  transplanted 
in  May  to  the  open  ground,  fifteen  inches  apart. 

This  variety  Is  similar  to  the  Sweet  Spanish  ;  Qoinoo-Pep- 
but  the  fruit  is  rather  lonj^er,  and  its  season  of  pihknt  otdoivi- 
maturity  is  somewhat  later.  Its  flavor  is  com- 
paratively mild  and  pleasant ;  but,  like  the  Sweet  Spanish, 
it  is  not  generally  thick  fleshed.  At  maturity,  the  fruit  is  a 
brilliant  coral-red. 


This  is  but  a  sub-variety  of  the  common  Red      Bound  or 

Iiorse  Bed 

Cherry-pepper,  diflering  only  in  its  larger  size.      Ohorry-Pop- 
It  is  quite  late,  and  should  be  started  in  a  hot-bed. 


Fruit  compressed,  more  or  less  ribbed,  about       Squaah- 

Pepper. 

two  inches  and  three  quarters  in  diameter,  and  ToMATo-suArKo. 
two  inches  in  depth  ;  skin  smooth  and  glossy,  —  when  ripe, 
of  a  brilliant  coral-red ;  flesh  thick,  mild,  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  though  possessing  more  piquancy  than  the  Large  Bell 
or  Sweet  Spanish. 

Plant  about  two  feet  high,  stout,  and  branching;  leaves 
broad  and  large ;  flowers  white,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
diameter ;  fruit  drooping ;  fruit^stem  short  and  thick. 

The  Squash-pepper  is  extensively  grown  for  the  market, 
and  is  most  in  use  in  the  pickle  warehouses  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  In  field-culture  the  plants  arc  started  in 
hot-beds  in  April,  and,  after  the  beginning  of  summer  weather, 
transplanted  to  the  open  ground,  fourteen  to  eighteen  inches 
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apart,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soiL  The  fruit  is  gen- 
erally sold  by  weight ;  and  an  acre  of  land,  in  a  fair  state  of 
cultivation,  will  yield  about  three  tons,  —  a  bushel  of  the 
thick-fleshed  sort  weighing  nearly  thirty-two  pounds.  An 
excellent  pickle  may  be  made  by  preparing  the  peppers  in 
the  manner  directed  for  the  Bell  variety. 

As  grown  by  different  market-men  and  gardeners,  there  are 
several  sub- varieties  of  the  Squash-pepper,  differing  both  in 
form  and  in  the  thickness  of  the  flesh ;  the  latter  quality, 
however,  being  considered  of  the  greater  importance,  as  the 
thick-fleshed  sorts  not  only  yield  a  greater  weight  to  the  acre, 
but  are  more  esteemed  for  the  table. 

The  Squash-pepper  succeeds  well  when  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  May,  in  drills  fourteen  inches  apart.  The  plants 
should  be  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart  in  the  rows  ;  when  grown 
too  closely,  they  are  liable  to  draw  up,  making  a  weakly,  slen- 
der growth,  and  yield  much  less  than  when  allowed  suflicicnt 
space  for  their  full  development.  Low-growing,  stocky,  and 
branching  plants  are  the  most  productive. 

Sweet  Moun-       This  variety  resembles  the  Large  Bell,  if  it 
tain  Pepper. 

is  not  identical.     The  Sweet  Mountain  may  be 

somewhat  larger ;  but,  aside  from  this,  there  is  no  percepti- 
ble difference  in  the  varieties. 

Sweet  Span-        Fruit  obtusely  conical,  often  four  inches  in 
iah. 

length,  and  nearly  three  inches  in  diameter,  — 
brilliant  glossy  scarlet  at  maturity  ;  st^m  strong  and  sturdy, 
two  feet  or  more  in  height ;  leaves  large,  but  narrower  tlian 
those  of  the  Large  Bell ;  flowers  white,  and  of  large  size, — 
usually  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  fruit  sometimes  erect, 
but  generally  drooping. 

Though  one  of  the  largest  varieties,  the  Sweet  Spanish  is 
also  one  of  the  earliest.     The  flesh  is  sweet,  mild,  and  pleas- 
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ant,  and  the  variety  is  much  esteemed  hy  those  to  whom  the 
more  pungent  kinds  are  objectionable.  When  prepared  in  the 
same  form,  it  makes  a  pickle  equally  as  fine  as  the  Large  Bell. 
The  Sweet  Spanish  Pepper  succeeds  well  if  sown  in  the 
open  ground  in  May.  Make  the  rows  sixteen  inches  apart, 
and  thin  the  plants  to  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows. 


Fruit  similar  in  form  to  the  Squash-pepper,       Tellow 

Squasli- 
but  of  smaller  size,  erect  or  pendulous ;  orange-  Pepper,    fu, 

TiLLOW  TOMATO- 

yellow  at  maturity.  fo«mkd. 

The  variety  is  later  than  the  last  named,  much  less  pro- 
ductive, and,  for  pickling,  is  comparatively  not  worthy  of 
cultivation. 


RHUBARB. 
Pie-plant.    Rheum  sp.  et  var. 

« 

This  is  a  hardy,  perennial  plant,  cultivated  almost  exclu- 
sively for  its  leaf-stalks.  Its  general  character  may  be  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  Root-leaves  large,  round-heart-shaped, 
deep  green,  and  more  or  less  prominently  blistered ;  leaf- 
stems  large,  succulent,  furrowed,  pale  green,  oflen  stained  or 
finely  spotted  with  red,  varying  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter  at  the  broadest  part,  and  from  a  foot  to  three  feet 
in  length.  The  flower-stalk  is  put  forth  in  June,  and  is  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in  height,  according  to  the  variety;  the 
flowers  are  red,  or  reddish-white,  in  erect,  loose,  terminal 
spikes ;  the  seeds  are  brown,  triangular,  membranous  at  the 
corners,  and  retain  their  germinative  properties  three  years. 

Soil  and  Cultivation,  —  Rhubarb  succeeds  best  in  deep, 
somewhat  retentive,  soil :  the  richer  its  condition,  and  the 
deeper  it  is  stirred,  the  better,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
cultivate  too  deeply,  or  to  manure  too  highly. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  by  a  division  of  the 
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roots,  —  the  latter  beiog  the  usual  method.  When  grown 
from  seeds,  the  plants  not  only  differ  greatly  in  size  and 
quality,  but  are  much  longer  in  attaining  a  growth  suitable 
for  cutting. 

"  Whether  grown  from  seed,  or  increased  by  a  division  of 
the  roots,  a  deep,  rich  soil,  trenched  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
even  three  feet,  is  required  to  insure  the  full  development  of 
the  leafstalks;  for  upon  tlieir  size,  rapidity  of  growth,  and 
consequent  tenderness  of  fibre,  much  of  their  merit  depends. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  in  April,  in  drills  a  foot  asunder, 
— thinning  the  plants,  when  a  few  inches  high,  to  nine  inches 
apart.  In  the  autumn  or  spring  following,  they  will  be  fit  for 
transplanting  in  rows  three  feet  asunder,  and  the  plants  set 
three  feet  apart.  If  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots,  it  may 
be  done  either  in  autumn  or  spring,  the  same  distance  being 
given  to  the  sets  that  is  allowed  for  seedling  plants.  As,  how- 
ever, some  of  the  varieties  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than 
others,  a  corresponding  distance  should  be  accorded  them, 
extending  to  five  feet  between  the  rows,  and  three  feet  from 
plant  to  plant. 

*^  The  plants  should  be  set  out  singly,  and  not  in  threes,  as 
is  so  often  done.  For  the  first  year,  the  ground  between  the 
rows  may  be  cropped  with  lettuce,  turnips,  beans,  or  similar 
low-growing  crops  ;  but,  after  the  second  year,  the  leaves  will 
cover  the  whole  space,  and  require  it  also  for  their  full  devel- 
opment." —  McInL 

After-culture, — This  consists  in  keeping  the  soil  well  en- 
riched, open,  and  clear  of  weeds,  and  in  breaking  over  the 
flower-stalks,  that  they  may  not  weaken  the  roots,  and  con- 
sequently reduce  the  size  and  impair  the  quality  of  the  leaf- 
stalks. 

Gathering  the  Crop.  —  "  This  is  usually  done  in  spring, 
commencing  as  soon  as  the  stalks  have  attained  a  serviceable 
size.     No  leaves,  however,  should  be  plucked  the  first  year, 
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and  only  a  few  of  the  largest  and  first  formed  during  the 
second ;  and  this  plucking  should  not  be  made  too  early  in 
the  season,  because,  in  that  case,  the  plants  would  be  weak- 
ened. From  the  third  year,  as  long  as  the  roots  or  planta^ 
tions  last,  it  may  be  gathered  with  freedom.  A  plantation  in 
good  soil,  and  not  overmuch  deprived  of  its  foliage,  will  last 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years. 

"  When  the  leaves  are  about  half  expanded,  they  may  be 
plucked  for  use ;  but,  when  the  largest  returns  are  expected 
(as  in  the  case  of  market-gardens),  they  should  be  allowed 
to  attain  their  full  size.  In  removing  them,  they  should  be 
pulled  off  close  to  the  base,  and  not  cut,  to  prevent  an  un- 
necessary escape  of  sap,  which,  in  all  succulent  plants,  flows 
more  copiously  from  a  clean  cut  than  from  one  slightly  lacer- 
ated or  torn.  The  foot-stalks  should  then  be  separated  from 
the  leaves,  and  tied  up  in  bundles  of  suitable  size  for  mar- 
ket."—  Mclnt. 

Rhubarb  is  sometimes  blanched.  This  may  be  effected 
without  removing  the  plants,  by  means  of  sea-kale  pots,  or 
by  empty  casks  open  at  the  top,  put  over  the  crowns  in  March. 
It  can,  however,  be  more  perfectly  done  by  taking  up  the 
roots,  and  setting  them  in  some  dark  place,  with  a  tempera- 
ture of  55®  or  GO®,  where  they  should  be  slightly  covered 
with  soil  to  prevent  them  from  drying.  "When  so  treated, 
they  are  much  more  tender,  crisp,  and  delicate  than  when 
grown  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air ;  but  the  quality  is  greatly 
impaired,  the  pulp,  though  somewhat  acid,  being  generally 
comparatively  flavorless. 

Use.  —  As  before  remarked,  it  is  cultivated  for  its  leaf- 
stalks, which  are  used  early  in  the  season,  as  a  substitute  for 
fruit,  in  pies,  tarts,  and  similar  culinary  preparations.  When 
fully  grown,  the  expressed  juice  forms  a  tolerably  palatable 
wine,  though,  with  reference  to  health,  of  doubtful  proper- 
ties.    "  As  an  article  of  commercial  importance  in  the  vcge- 
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table  markets,  it  is  of  very  recent  date.  In  1810,  Mr.  Joseph 
Myatts,  of  Deptford,  England,  long  known  for  his  successful 
culture  of  this  plant,  sent  his  two  sons  to  the  borough-market 
with  five  bunches  of  Rhubarb  stalks,  of  which  they  could  sell 
but  three."  It  is  now  disposed  of  by  the  ton,  and  many  acres 
in  the  vicinity  of  nearly  all  large  towns  and  cities  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  its  cultivation. 

Varieties.  —  These  are  very  numerous,  as  they  are  readily 
produced  from  the  seed ;  but  the  number  really  deserving  of 
cultivation  is  comparatively  limited.  Old  kinds  are  constantly 
giving  place  to  new,  either  on  account  of  superior  earliness, 
size,  productiveness,  or  quality.  The  following  are  the  prom- 
inent sorts  cultivated :  — 

Oahoon.  Leaves  remarkably  large,  oflen  broader  than 

long,  and  more  rounded  than  those  of  most  va- 
rieties ;  stalk  short  and  thick,  —  if  well  grown,  measuring 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  inches  in  length,  and  tluree  inches  or 
more  in  diameter ;  skin  thick,  uniformly  green. 

Its  remarkable  size  is  its  principal  recommendation.  The 
texture  is  coarse,  the  flavor  is  harsh  and  strong,  and  it  is 
rarely  employed  for  culinary  purposes. 

In  some  localities,  it  is  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  for 
the  manufacture  of  wine,  the  juice  being  expressed  from  the 
stalks,  and  sugar  added  in  the  ratio  of  three  pounds  and  a 
half  to  a  gallon.  This  wine,  though  quite  palatable,  has  lit- 
tle of  the  fine  aroma  of  that  made  from  the  grape,  and,  if 
not  actually  deleterious,  is  much  less  safe  and  healthful.  Any 
of  the  other  varieties  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  the 
principal  superiority  of  the  Gaboon  consisting  in  its  larger 
stalks,  and  consequently  its  greater  product  of  juice. 

Downinir's  A  large  variety,  nearly  of  the  size  of  Myatl's 

Victoria.  It  is  described  as  being  less  acid  than 
the  last  named,  and  of  a  fine,  rich,  aromatic  flavor. 
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Stalks  of  medium  size  ;  recommended  by  D.    Early  Frlnoe 

Imperial. 
T.  Curtis,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Vegetable 

Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  as  in 
all  respects  the  best  flavored  of  any  variety  ever  tested,  and 
commended  for  general  cultivation,  as  particularly  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  family,  if  not  to  the  wishes  of  the  gar- 
dener, to  whom  size  and  productiveness  are  more  than  flavor. 
It  invariably  turns  red  in  cooking,  which  makes  it  preferable 
for  the  table  as  a  sauce.  When  cooked,  it  is  of  the  color  of 
currant-jelly,  and  remarkably  fine  flavored. 

In  1862,  it  received  the  first  prize  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  as  the  best  for  family  use* 

An  early  sort,  well  adapted  for  forcing.   The         Elford. 

Thomp. 

Stalks  are  rather  slender,  covered  with  a  thin  buck's  ruvb asb. 
skin  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  and  their  sub- 
stance throughout  is  of  a  fine  red,  which  they  retain  when 
cooked,  if  not  peeled  —  a  process  which,  owing  to  the  thin- 
ness of  the  skin,  is  not  considered  necessary.  Even  when 
grown  in  the  dark,  the  stalks  still  preserve  the  crimson  tinge. 
It  was  raised  from  the  seed  of  Rheum  undulcUum. 


A  new  variety,  said  to  equal  the  Prince  Al-         Hawke's 
''  Ohampasne. 

bert  in  earliness,  and  also  to  be  of  a  deeper  and 
finer  color,  and  much  more  productive.     It  forces  remarkably 
well,  is  hardy  in  open  culture,  and  commands  the  highest 
market  prices,  both  from  its  great  size,  and  fine,  rich  color. 

Stalks  large,  red,  and  of  excellent  flavor.     ^Mitohell»B 

Boyal  Albert. 
Early  and  prolific.  ,  Thamp. 


A  medium-sized  or  comparatively  small  va-    Myatt's  Un- 

nnus. 
riety,  recently  introduced.     "  Besides  being  the        Lunt^oB. 

earliest  of  all,  and  remarkably  productive  as 
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well  as  high  ilavorcd,  and  possessing  little  acidity,  it  has  a 
skin  60  thin,  that  removing  it  is  hardly  necessary ;  and  its 
pulp,  -svhen  stewed,  has  the  uniform  consistence  of  baked 
Rhode  Island  Greenings,  and  it  continues  equally  crisp  and 
tender  throughout  the  summer  and  early  autumn."  One  of 
the  best  sorts  for  a  small  garden  or  for  family  use. 

Myatt'a  Vio-       Leaves  large,  broader  than  long,  deep  green, 
toria. 
Victoria.       blistered  ou  tlic  surfacc,  and  much  w^aved  or 

undulated  on  the  borders.  Leaf-stalks  very 
large,  varying  from  two  inches  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in 
their  broadest  diameter,  and  frequently  measuring  upwards 
of  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length  ;  the  weight  of  a  well-devel- 
oped stalk,  divested  of  the  leaf,  is  about  two  pounds.  They 
are  stained  with  red  at  their  base,  and  are  oflen  reddish,  or 
finely  spotted  with  red,  to  the  nerves  of  the  leaf. 

It  has  rather  a  thick  skin,  is  more  acid  than  many  other 
varieties,  and  not  particularly  high  flavored ;  but  no  kind  is 
more  productive ;  and  this,  in  connection  with  its  extraordi- 
nary size,  makes  it  not  only  the  most  salable,  but  one  of  the 
most  profitable,  kinds  for  growing  for  the  market. 

It  requires  a  deep,  highly-manured  soil ;  and  the  roots 
should  be  divided  and  reset  once  in  four  or  five  years.  It  is 
about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  Linnaeus. 


Nepal.  The  leaf-stalks  attain  an  immense  size,  but 

tUM  ArSTBA- 
C.       Tfitnuft, 
RUKl'M  £U0DI. 


IK.    Tfrniuf,.  '     are  unfit  for  use  on  account  of  their  strongly 


purgative  properties ;  but  the  leaves,  which  are 
frequently  a  yard  in  diameter,  are  useful  in  covering  baskets 
containing  vegetables  or  fruity  and  for  these  the  plant  is  some- 
times cultivated. 


Tobolsk  Leaves  comparatively  small ;  leaf-stalks  be- 

Rhubarb. 

EARir  Rrn  To-    low  medium  sizc,  staiucd  with  red  at  the  base. 

BULSK. 
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It  is  perceptibly  less  acid  than  most  varieties,  and  remark- 
able for  fineness  of  texture  and  delicacy  of  flavor. 


SUNFLOWER. 

Tall  Sunflower.    Annual  Sunflower.     Helianthus  annuus. 

Stem  from  five  to  eight  feet  or  more  in  height ;  leaves 
heart-shaped,  rough,  three-nerved ;  flowers  very  large,  ter- 
minal, nodding ;  the  seeds  are  large,  ovoid,  angular,  or  com- 
pressed, nearly  black,  sometimes  striped  with  white,  and 
retain  their  germinative  properties  five  years. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America. 

This  species,  which    was    introduced    from      Dwarf  San- 
flower.    Law, 
Egypt,  differs  from  the  last  principally  in  its       u.  ikuicus. 

more  dwarfish  habit  of  growth,  but  also  in  be- 
ing less  branched.     The  flowers  are  much  smaller,  and  gen- 
erally of  a  lighter  color. 

Soil  and  Cultivation. — The  Sunflower  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  soil  or  situation,  but  succeeds  best  on  land  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  Indian  Corn.  It  is  always  grown  from  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  in  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  in  drills 
three  feet  apart.  When  the  plants  arc  well  up,  they  should 
be  thinned  to  a  foot  asunder,  and  afterwards  cultivated  in  the 
usual  manner,  stirring  the  ground  occasionally,  and  keeping 
the  plants  free  from  weeds.  The  flowers  appear  in  July, 
and  the  seeds  ripen  in  August  and  September.  The  central 
flower  is  first  developed,  attains  a  larger  size  than  any  that 
succeed  it,  and  ripens  its  seeds  in  advance  of  those  on  the 
side  branches.  The  heads  of  seeds  should  be  cut  as  they 
successively  mature,  and  spread  in  a  dry,  airy  situation  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  when  the  seeds  will  become  dry  and 
hard,  and  can  be  easily  rubbed  or  threshed  out. 
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U»e.  —  "  The  seeds  of  both  species  yield  an  oil  little  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Olive  for  domestic  purposes,  and  which  is 
also  well  adapted  for  burning.  In  Portugal,  the  seeds  are 
made  into  bread,  and  also  into  a  kind  of  meal.  Thej  are 
also  sometimes  roasted,  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee ; 
but  the  purpose  for  which  they  seem  best  adapted  is  the  feed- 
ing of  domestic  fowls,  pheasants,  and  other  game.  The 
greatest  objection  to  its  culture  is,  that  it  is  a  most  impover- 
ishing crop,  particularly  the  Large,  or  Common  Tall  species." 
—  McInL 


TOBACCO. 

Nicotiana,  sp. 

All  the  species  and  varieties  of  Tobacco  in  common  culti- 
vation are  annuals ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  are  natives  of  this 
continent.  '•'•  Like  other  annual  plants,  it  may  be  grown  in 
almost  every  country  and  climate,  because  every  country  has 
a  summer ;  and  that  is  the  season  of  life  for  all  annual  plants. 
In  hot,  dry,  and  short  summers,  like  the  northern  summers 
of  Europe  or  America,  Tobacco-plants  will  not  attain  a  large 
size,  but  the  Tobacco  produced  will  be  of  delicate  quality  and 
good  'flavor.  In  long,  moist,  and  not  very  warm  sunmners, 
the  plants  will  attain  a  large  size,  —  perhaps  as  much  so  as 
in  Virginia ;  but  the  Tobacco  produced  will  not  have  that 
superior  flavor,  which  can  only  be  given  by  abundance  of 
clear  sunshine,  and  free,  dry  air.  By  a  skilful  manufacture, 
and  probably  by  mixing  the  Tobacco  of  cold  countries  with 
that  of  hot  countries,  by  using  different  species,  and  perhaps 
by  selecting  particular  varieties  of  the  different  species,  the 
defects  in  flavor  arising  from  climate  may,  it  is  likely,  be 
greatly  remedied." 

The  species  and  varieties  are  as  follow :  — 


Leaves  oblong,  regularly  tapering,  stemless  Oonnsotiaut 

and  clasping,  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  long,  rit<-H  ii.r. 

and  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  ™  TAVicuii"* 
When  fully  developed,  the  stem  of  the  plant  is 

erect  and  strong,  five  feet  high,  and  separates  near  the  top 


into  numerous,  somewhat  open,  spreading  branches;  th« 
flowers  are  large,  tubular,  rose-colored,  and  quit«  showy  and 
ornamental;  the  capsules  are  ovoid,  or  somewhat  conical, 
and,  if  well  grown,  nearly  half  an   inch   in  their  greatest 
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diameter  ;  the  seeds,  which  are  produced  in  great  ahundancc, 
are  quite  small,  of  a  brownish  color,  and  retain  their  germi- 
native  properties  four  years. 

This  species  is  extensively  cultivated  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle and  Southern  States,  and  also  in  the  milder  portions  of 
New  England.  In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Connecticut  River  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  a  staple 
product ;  and  in  some  towns  the  value  of  the  crop  exceeds 
that  of  Indian  Corn,  and  even  that  of  all  the  cereals  combined. 

Quatcmala  A  variety  with  white  flowers.     In  other  re- 

Tobacoo.  . 

spects,  similar  to  the  foregoing. 

Numerous  other  sorts  occur,  many  of  which  are  local,  and 
differ  principally,  if  not  solely,  in  the  size  or  form  of  the 
leaves.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Broad- 
leaved,  which  is  considered  not  only  earlier  and  more  pro- 
ductive, but  the  best  for  manufacturing.  Also  the  Oronoco, 
with  somewhat  smaller  leaves,  and  the  Japan,  intermediate 
in  size  and  vigor. 

Propagation,  —  It  is  propagated  by  seeds  sown  annually. 
Select  a  warm,  rich  locality  in  the  garden,  spade  it  thor- 
oughly over,  pulverize  the  surface  well,  and  the  last  of  April, 
or  beginning  of  May,  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  broadcast ;  cover 
with  a  little  fresh  mould,  and  press  it  well  upon  them  either 
by  the  hoe  or  back  of  the  spade.  As  they  are  exceedingly 
minute,  much  care  is  requisite  in  sowing,  especially  that 
they  should  not  be  too  deeply  covered.  When  the  plants 
appear,  keep  them  clear  of  weeds,  and  thin  them  out  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  a  free  growth.  A  bed  of  seedlings  nme  or 
ten  feet  square  will  be  sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land.  If  pre- 
ferred, the  plants  may  be  raised  in  drills  eight  inches  apart, 
slightly  covering  the  seeds,  and  pressing  the  earth  firmly  over 
them  as  above  directed.  When  the  seedlings  are  four  or  five 
inches  high,  they  are  ready  for  transplanting. 
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Size  and  CrdtivcUion. — Tobacco  requires  a  warm,  rich 
soil,  not  too  dry  or  wet ;  and,  though  it  will  succeed  well  on 
recently  turned  sward  or  clover-turf,  it  gives  a  greater  yield 
on  land  that  has  been  cultivated  the  year  previous,  as  it  is 
less  liable  to  be  infested  by  worms,  which  sometimes  destroy 
the  plants  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth.  The  land 
should  be  twice  ploughed  in  the  spring ;  first  as  soon  as  the 
frost  will  permit,  and  again  just  previous  to  setting.  Pul- 
verize the  surface  thoroughly  by  repeated  harrowing  and 
rolling,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  receive  the  young  plants. 
The  time  for  transplanting  is  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of 
June,  taking  advantage  of  a  damp  day,  or  setting  them  im- 
mediately after  a  rain.  If  the  ground  is  not  moist  at  the 
time  of  transplanting,  it  will  be  necessary  to  water  the  plants 
as  they  are  set. 

*'  The  ground  should  be  marked  in  straight  rows  three  feet 
apart,  and  slight  hills  made  on  these  marks  two  feet  and  a 
half  apart ;  then  set  the  plants,  taking  care  to  press  the  earth 
firmly  around  the  roots.  As  soon  as  they  are  well  estab- 
lished, and  have  commenced  growing,  run  a  cultivator  or 
horse-hoe  between  the  rows,  and  follow  with  the  hand-hoe ; 
resetting  where  the  plants  are  missing.  The  crop  should  be 
hoed  at  least  three  times,  at  proper  intervals,  taking  care  to 
stir  the  soil  all  over. 

'^  When  the  plants  begin  to  flower,  the  flower-stem  should 
be  broken  or  cut  off,  removing  also  the  suckers,  if  any  appear, 
leaving  from  twelve  to  sixteen  leaves  to  be  matured." 

Harvesting  and  Curing.  —  In  ordinary  seasons,  the  crop 
will  be  ready  for  harvesting  about  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber, and  should  all  be  secured  by  the  20th  of  the  month,  or 
before  the  occurrence  of  frost.  The  stalks  must  be  cut  at 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  exposed  long  enough  to  the 
sun  to  wilt  them  sufiiciently  to  prevent  breaking  in  handling. 
They  should  then  be  suspended  in  a  dry,  airy  shed  or  build- 
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ing,  oa  poles,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  each  plant  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  others,  to  prevent  mouldiness,  and 
to  facilitate  the  drying  hj  permitting  a  free  circulation  of  the 
air.  Thirty  or  forty  plants  may  be  allowed  to  each  twelve 
feet  of  pole.  The  poles  may  be  laid  across  the  beams,  aboot 
sixteen  inches  apart. 

"  When  erected  for  the  purpose,  the  sheds  are  built  of  suf- 
ficient height  to  hang  three  or  four  tiers,  the  beams  being 
about  four  feet  apart,  up  and  down.  In  this  way,  a  building 
forty  feet  by  twenty-two  will  cure  an  acre  and  a  half  of  To- 
bacco. The  drying-shed  should  be  provided  with  several 
doors  on  either  side,  for  the  free  admission  of  air." 

When  the  stalk  is  well  dried  (which  is  about  the  last  of 
November  or  beginning  of  December),  select  a  damp  day, 
remove  the  plants  from  the  poles,  strip  off  the  leaves  from 
the  stalk,  and  form  them  into  small  bunches,  or  hanks,  by 
tying  the  leaves  of  two  or  three  plants  together,  winding  a 
leaf  about  them  near  the  ends  of  the  stems ;  then  pack  dowu 
while  still  damp,  lapping  the  tips  of  the  hanks,  or  bunches, 
on  each  other,  about  a  third  of  their  length,  forming  a  stack 
with  the  huts,  or  ends,  of  the  leaf-stems  outward  ;  cover  the 
top  of  the  stack,  but  leave  the  ends  or  outside  of  the  mass 
exposed  to  the  air.  In  cold  weather,  or  by  midwinter,  it 
will  be  ready  for  market ;  for  which  it  is  generally  packed 
in  damp  weather,  in  boxes  containing  from  two  to  four  hun- 
dred pounds. 

A  fair  average  yield  per  acre  is  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
hundred  pounds. 

To  save  Seed.  —  "  Allow  a  few  of  the  best  plants  to  stand 
without  removing  the  flowering-shoots.  In  July  and  August, 
they  will  have  a  fine  appearance,  and,  if  the  season  be  favor- 
able, each  plant  will  produce  as  much  seed  as  will  sow  a 
quarter  of  an  acre  by  the  drill  system,  or  stock  half  a  dozen 
acres  by  transplanting."  A  single  capsule,  or  seed-pod,  con- 
tains about  a  thousand  seeds. 


Leaves  ofbL  from  seven  to  ten  inchea  Ion?,  aroen 

and  BIX  or  eeven  inches  broad,  produced  on    tpmiik  to.jc. 
long  petioles.     Compared  with  the  preceding         ■«"'" 
species,  they  are  much  smaller,  deeper  colored,  more  glossy, 
thicker,  and  more  succulent.     When  fully  grown,  the  plant 
is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  about 
three  feet  in  height.     The  flowers 
are  nnmerous,  grceniah-yellow,  tu- 
bular, and  nearly  entire  on  the  bor- 
ders;   the  seed-vessels   are   ovoid, 
more  depreeaed  at  the  top  than  those 
of  the  Connecticut  Seed-leaf,  and 
much  more  prulilic ;    seeds  small, 
brownish. 

The  Green  Tobacco  is  early,  and 
remarkably  hardy,  hut  not  generally 
considered  worthy  of  cnltivation  in 
localities  where  the  Connecticut 
Seed-leaf  can  be  successfully  grown. 
It  is  well  adapted  to  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England  and  the 
Canadas,  where  it  will  almost  in- 

vanably  yield    an   abundance  of  foliage,   and   perfect   its 
seeds. 

"  It  is  very  generally  cultivated,  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  species,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Sweden,  where  almost  every  cottager  grows  his  own  Tobacco 
for  smoking.  It  also  seems  to  be  the  principal  sort  grown  in 
Ireland." 

There  are  several  varieties,  all  of  which  have  the  hardi- 
ness and  productiveness  common  to  the  species,  but  are  not 
considered  remarkably  well  flavored. 

The  plants  should  be  started  in  spring,  and  transplanted  as 
directed  for  the  Conneclicnt  Seed-leaf;  but,  on  account  of  its 
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smaller  size  aod  habit,  two  feet,  or  even  twenty  inches,  be- 
tween the  plants,  will  be  all  the  space  required. 


TOMATO. 
LoTe-apple.     Solanum  lycopersicum. 

The  Tomato  is  a  native  of  South  America.  It  is  a  half- 
hardy  annual,  and  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land as  early  as  1596.  For  a  long  period  it  was  very  little 
used,  and  the  peculiar,  specific  term,  lycopersicum^  derived 
from  lykosy  "  wolf,"  and  persicon^  "  a  peach  "  (referring  to 
the  beautiful  but  deceptive  appearance  of  the  fruit),  more 
than  intimates  the  kind  of  estimation  in  which  it  was  held. 

It  first  began  to  be  generally  used  in  Italy,  subsequently  in 
France,  and  finally  in  England.  In  this  country,  its  culti- 
vation and  use  may  be  said  to  have  increased  fourfold  within 
the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  it  is  now  so  universally  relished, 
that  it  is  furnished  to  the  table,  in  one  form  or  another, 
through  every  season  of  the  year.  To  a  majority  of  tastes, 
its  flavor  is  not  at  first  particularly  agreeable ;  but,  by  those 
accustomed  to  its  use,  it  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best,  as  it 
is  also  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  most  healthful,  of  all  garden 
vegetables. 

When  fully  grown,  the  Tomato-plant  is  from  four  to  seven 
feet  and  upwards  in  height  or  length,  with  a  branching,  ir- 
regular, recumbent  stem,  and  dense  foliage.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  in  branching  groups,  or  clusters ;  the  fruit  is  red, 
white,  or  yellow,  and  exceedingly  variable  in  size  and  form ; 
the  seeds  are  lens-shaped,  yellowish-white,  or  pale  gray. 
Twenty-one  thousand  are  contained  in  an  ounce,  and  they 
retain  their  vitality  five  years. 

Propagation. — The  Tomato  is  raised  from  seeds,  which 
should  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  in  March,  or  in  the  open  ground 
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as  soon  as  the  frost  will  permit.  As  the  plants,  even  in  the 
most  favorable  seasons,  seldom  perfectly  mature  their  full 
crop,  they  should  be  started  as  early  and  forwarded  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  whether  by  hot-bed  or  open-air  culture.  If 
the  seeds  are  sown  in  a  hot-bed,  the  drills  should  be  made 
^ve  inches  apart,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  When  the  plants 
are  two  inches  high,  they  should  be  removed  to  another  part 
of  the  bed,  and  pricked  out  four  or  five  inches  apart,  or  re- 
moved into  small  pots,  allowing  a  single  plant  to  a  pot. 
They  are  sometimes  twice  transplanted,  allowing  more  space 
or  a  larger  pot  at  each  removal,  by  which  process  the  plants 
are  rendered  more  sturdy  and  branching  than  they  become 
by  being  but  once  transplanted. 

As  early  in  May  as  the  weather  is  suitable,  the  plants  may 
be  set  in  the  open  ground  where  they  are  to  remain,  and 
should  be  three  feet  apart  in  each  direction  ;  or,  if  against  a 
wall  or  trellis,  three  feet  from  plant  to  plant.  Water 
freely  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  shelter  from  the  sun  for 
a  few  days  or  until  they  are  well  established,  and  cultivate  in 
the  usual  form  during  summer. 

If  sown  in  the  open  ground,  select  a  sheltered  situation, 
pulverize  the  soil  finely,  and  sow  a  few  seeds  in  drills,  as 
directed  for  the  hot-bed.  This  may  be  done  in  November 
(just  before  the  closing-up  of  the  ground),  or  the  last  of 
March,  or  first  of  April.  In  May,  when  the  plants  are  three 
or  four  inches  high,  transplant  to  where  they  are  to  remain, 
as  before  directed. 

In  gardens  where  Tomatoes  have  been  cultivated,  young 
plants  of\en  spring  up  abundantly  from  the  seeds  of  the 
decayed  fruit  of  the  preceding  season.  These,  if  trans- 
planted, will  succeed  as  well,  and  frequently  produce  fruit  as 
early,  as  plants  from  the  hot-bed  or  nursery-bed. 

Sufficient  plants  for  the  garden  of  a  small  family  may  be 
started  with  little  trouble  by  sowing  a  few  seeds  in  a  garden^ 
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pnD  or  ]ai^  flow«r-pot,  and  placing  it  iu  a  sunny  window  of 
the  sitting-room  or  kitchen.  If  the  seed  ib  sown  in  this  man- 
ner about  the  middle  or  20th  of  March,  the  plants  will  be  of 
good  size  for  setting  by  the  time  the  weather  will  be  suitable 
for  their  removal. 

Forcing  the  Crop.  —  "The  ripening  of  the  firuit  may  be 
hastened  by  setting  the  plants  against  a  south  wall  or  clope 
fence.     As  the  plants  increase  in  size,  they  must  be  nailed 
or  otherwise  attached  to  the  wall  or  fence,  and,  if  the  weather 
be  dry,  liberally  watered.     When  the  two  first  trusses  of 
bloom  haie  eiipandcd  over  each  shoot,  the  shoot  should  be 
stopped  by  pinching  off 
the  portion   which    is 
beyond  the  leaf  above 
the  second  truss,  and 
no  more  lateral  shoots 
should  be  sufiered  to 
grow  ;    but  the  leaves 
must  be  carefully  pre- 
served, especially  those 
near    tlie    trusses    of 
bloom.     The  number 
of  shoots  on  each  plant 
will  vary  according  to 
I      Ihe  strength  and  vigor 
of  the  particular  plant ; 
but  three  or  four  will 
be  quite  enough,  leav- 
ing about  half  a  dozen 
trusses  of  fruit." 

Culture  and  TVain- 
inq.  —  A   convenient, 

U»l>-nii>iiii  of  ilH  TomMo,  _' 

Simple,  and  economical 
support  for  the  plants  may  be  made  from  three  narrow  hoops. 
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—  one  twelve,  another  fifteen,  and  the  third  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  in  diameter,  —  and  attaching  them  a  foot  from 
each  other  to  three  atakeB  about  four  feet  in  length,  placing 
the  lower  hoop  >o  that  it  may  be  about  ten  inches  from  the 
enrface  of  the  ground  aAor  the  etakes  are  driven.  The  fig- 
ure on  the  preceding  page  illuetrates  this  method  of  training. 
It  secures  abundance  of  light,  frae  access  of  air,  and,  iu  skil- 
ful hands,  may  be  made  quite  ornamental. 


Or  a  trellis  may  be  cheaply  formed  by  setting  common 
slakes,  four  feet  in  length,  four  feet  apart,  ou  a  line  with  the 
planU,  and  nailing  laths,  or  narrow  strips  of  deal,  from  stake 
to  stake,  nine  inches  apart  on  the  stakes,  aflerwards  attach- 
ing the  plants  by  means  of  basa,  or  other  soft,  fibrous  mate- 
rial, to  the  trellis,  in  the  manner  of  grape-vines  or  other 
climbing  plants.     By  either  of  these  methods,  the  plants  not 
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only  present  a  neater  appearance,  bat  tlie  ripening  of  the 
fruit  is  facilitated,  and  the  crop  much  more  conveuientlj 
gathered  when  required  for  use. 

The  French  mode  of  raising  tomatoes  is  as  follows  :  "  As 
soon  an  a  cluster  of  flowers  is  visible,  (hey  top  the  stem 
down  to  the  cluster,  so  that  the  flowers  terminate  the  stem. 
The  effect  is,  that  the  sap  is  immediately  impelled  into  the 
two  buds  next  below  the  cluster,  which  soon  push  strongly, 
and  produce  another  cluster  of  flowers  each.  When  these 
arc  visible,  the  branch  to  which  (hey  belong  is  also  topped 
down  to  their  level ;  and  this  is  done  five  times  successively. 
By  this  means,  the  plants  become  stout,  dwarf  bushes,  not 
above  eighteen  inches  high.  In  order  to  prevent  their  falling 
over,  sticks  or  strings  ore  stretched  horizontally  along  the 
rows,  BO  as  to  keep  the  plants  erect.  In  addition  to  this,  all 
laterals  that  have  no  flowers,  and,  afler  the  fidh  topping,  all 
laterals  whatsoever,  are  nipped  ofi;  In  this  way,  the  ripe 
sap  is  directed  into  the  fruit,  which  acquires  a  beauty,  size, 
and  excellence  unattainable  by  other  mcftus."  — Oard.  Ckrort. 
Varieties.  —  These  are  quite  numerous.  Some  are  merely 
nominal,  many  are  variable  or  quite  obscure,  and  a  few  ap- 
pear to  be  distinct,  and,  in  a  degree,  permanent.  The  prin- 
cipal are  as  follow  :  — 

Appl»-Toma-  Fruit  somewhat  flattened,  inclining  to  globn- 
Arwit-tntTtB.  lar,  depressed  about  the  stem,  but  smooth  and 
regular  in  its  general  outline.  The  size 
is  quite  variable ;  but,  if  well  grown, 
the  average  diameter  is  about  two  inches 
and  a  half,  and  the  depth  two  inches. 
Skin  deep,  rich  crimson ;  flesh  bri^t 
pink,  or  rose-color,  —  the  riod  being 
thick  and  hard,  and  not  readily  reduced 
to  a  pulp  when  cooked. 
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The  Apple*tomato  is  earlj,  hardy,  productive,  keeps  well, 
and,  for  salad  and  certain  forms  of  cookery,  is  much  esteemed  ; 
but  it  is  more  liable  to  be  hollow-hearted  than  any  other  of 
the  large  varieties. 

In  form,  as  well  as  in  the  thick,  tough  character  of  its  rind, 
it  resembles  the  Bermuda. 

This  is  a  red  or  rose-colored,  apple-formed        Bermuda, 
sort,  extensively  imported  from  Bermuda  into 
the  Middle  and  Northern  States  in  May  and  the  early  sum- 
mer months. 

Like  the  preceding  variety,  it  varies  considerably  in  size, 
—  some  specimens  measuring  little  more  than  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter, while  others  from  the  same  plant,  matured  at  nearly 
the  same  season,  frequently  exceed  a  diameter  of  two  inches 
and  a  half. 

It  possesses  a  thick,  rather  tough  rind,  which  rarely  be- 
comes pulpy  in  the  process  of  cooking,  and,  besides,  is  quite 
light  and  hollow-hearted.  In  size  and  form,  it  somewhat 
resembles  the  Apple-tomato.  When  cultivated  in  New  Eng- 
land or  the  Middle  States,  it  has  little  merit,  either  for  its 
productiveness  or  early  maturity. 

Fruit  quite  large,  red,  often  blushed  or  tinged  Fejee. 

with  pinkish-crimson,  flattened,  sometimes  ribbed, 
often  smooth,  well  filled  to  the  centre ;  flesh  pink,  or  pale 
red,  firm,  and  well  flavored;  plant  hardy,  healthy,  and  a 
strong  grower. 

Seeds  received  from  different  reliable  sources,  and  recom- 
mended as  being  strictly  true,  produced  plants  and  fruit  in  no 
respects  distinguishable  from  the  Perfected. 

A  small,  red,  pyriform  or  pear-shaped  sort,     Fiic-Tomato. 

n  •      «  <■  i  RrnPicAR- 

measunng  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  to  an    shapbd  tomato. 
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iacfa  and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  an  inch  is  its  broadest 
diameter.     Flesh  pale  red,  or  pink,  very  solid  and  compact, 
and  generally  completely  filling  the  centre  of 
the  fruit. 

Like  the  Plum-tomato,  it  is  remarkably  uni- 
form in  size,  and  also  in  shape  ;  but  it  is  little 
used  except  for  preserving,  —  other  larger  va- 
rieties being  considered  more  economical  for 
''^"^        stewing,  making  catchup,  and  like  purposes. 
The  variety  is  usually  employed  for  making  tomato-figs, 
whicli  are  thus  prepared  :  — 

"  Pour  boiling  water  over  the  tomatoes,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  skin  ;  after  which,  weigh,  and  place  in  a  stone  jar, 
with  as  much  si^ar  as  tomatoes,  and  let  them  stand  two 
days ;  then  pour  off  the  sirup,  and  boil  and  skim  it  till  no 
scum  rises ;  pour  it  over  the  tomatoes,  and  let  them  stand 
two  days  as  before ;  then  boil,  and  skim  again.  After  the 
third  time,  they  are  fit  to  dry,  if  the  weather  is  good  ;  if  not, 
let  them  stand  in  the  sirup  until  drying  weather.  Then  place 
them  ou  large  earthen  plates,  or  dishes,  and  put  them  in  the 
enn  to  dry,  which  will  take  about  a  week  ;  after  which,  pack 
them  down  in  small  wooden  boxes,  with  fine,  white  sugar  be- 
tween every  layer.  Tomatoes  prepared  in  this  manner  will 
keep  for  years."  —  Mrs.  Elixa  Manh,  in  Hov.  Mag. 

aia^T<TO*-  An  improved  variety  of  the  Common  Large 
KiHHOTu.  Red,  attaining  a  much  larger  size.  Fruit  com- 
paratively solid,  bright  red,  sometimes  smooth, 
but  generally  ribbed,  and  often  exceedingly  irregular ;  some 
of  the  larger  specimens  seemingly  composed  of  two  or  mwe 
united  together.  The  fruit  is  frequently  produced  in  masses 
or  large  clusters,  which  clasp  about  the  stem,  and  rest  so 
closely  in  the  axils  of  the  branches  as  to  admit  of  being  de- 
tached only  by  the  rending  asunder  of  the  fruit  itself;  flesh 
pale  pink,  and  well  flavored. 
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Like  most  of  the  other  varieties,  the  amount  of  product  is 
in  a  great  degree  dependent  on  soil,  culture,  and  season. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  twenty-five  pounds  to  a  plant  is 
not  an  unusual  yield.  Single  specimens  of  the  fruit  some- 
times weigh  four,  and  even  five  or  six  pounds. 

The  Giant  Tomato  is  not  early,  and,  for  the  garden,  per- 
haps not  superior  to  many  other  kinds  ;  but  for  field-culture, 
for  market,  for  making  catchup  in  quantities,  or  for  the  use 
of  pickle-warehouses,  it  is  recommended  as  one  of  the  best 
of  all  the  sorts  now  cultivated. 

This  variety,  or  more  properly  species,  dif-  Qrape  op 
fers  essentially  in  the  character  of  its  foliage,  Tomato. 

Sclav QM  tr. 

and  manner  of  fructification,  from  the  Garden 
Tomato.  The  leaves  are  much  smoother,  thinner  in  texture, 
and  have  little  of  the  musky  odor  peculiar  to  the  Common 
Tomato-plant.  The  fruit  is  nearly  globular,  quite  small, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  bright  scarlet  color,  and 
produced  in  leafless,  simple,  or  compound  clusters,  six  or 
eight  inches  in  length,  containing  from  twenty  to  sixty  ber- 
ries, or  tomatoes  ;  the  whole  having  an  appearance  not  unlike 
a  large  cluster  of  currants. 

The  plants  usually  grow  about  three  feet  in  height  or 
length,  and,  in  cultivation,  should  be  treated  in  all  respects 
like  those  of  other  varieties.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
comparatively  small.     Early. 

Though  quite  ornamental,  it  is  of  little  value  in  domestic 
economy,  on  account  of  its  diminutive  size. 

In  size  and  form  this  variety  diflfers  little         Imxftoved 

Apple 
from  the  common  Apple  Tomato.     Its  superi-  Tomato. 

ority  consists  in  its  much  greater  solidity,  in 

the  absence  of  the  tough  rind  common  to  the  old  variety,  and 

in  tlie  less  seedy  and  much  more  pulpy  cliai'acter  of  its  flesh. 
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The  color  also  is  somewhat  deeper,  aod  it  ripens  nearlr  two 
weeks  earlier. 

The  Improved  Apple-tomato  is  remarkable  for  its  miiform 
size  and  fimoothoess,  aod  must  be  classed  as  being  decidedly 
one  of  the  best.     Recommended  for  general  caltiralton. 

Luce  Bed  Fruit    sometimes    smooth,    of^en    irreealar. 

Tomato.  a  ,  6  ""» 

nattened,  more  or  less  ribbed ;  size  large,  but 
varied  much  bjrsoil  and  cultivation,  —  well-grown  specimens 
are  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  depth,  and  weigh  Irom 
eight   to  twelve   ounces ;    skin 
smooth,  glossy,  and,  when  ripe, 
of  a  line  red  color ;    flesh  pale 
red,  or  rose  color, — (he  interi- 
or of  the  fruit  being  compara- 
tively well  filled  ;  flavor  good. 
TooMKi,  ^"^^  early,  but  one  of  the  most 

productive  of  all  the  varieties ; 
the  plants,  when  properly  treated,  producing  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  pounds  each. 

Prom  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Tomato  to  its 
general  use  in  this  country,  the  Large  Red  was  almost  the 
only  kind  cultivated,  or  even  commonly  known.  The  nu- 
merous excellent  sorts  now  almost  everywhere  disseminated, 
including  the  Large  Red  Oval,  Pcjee,  Seedless,  Giant,  and 
Lester's  Perfected, -are  but  improved  sub-varieties,  obtained 
from  the  Common  Large  Red  by  cultivation  and  selection. 

Xare«  Bml  A  Bub-variety  of  the  Large  Bed.     tVuit  oval, 

OniTfniitMl  , .    , 

Tranato.       flattened,  much  less  nbbed,  more  symmetneal, 

and  more  uniform  in  size,  than  the  last  named ; 
well-grown  specimens  measure  about  four  inches  in  one  di- 
rection, three  inches  in  the  opposite,  and  two  inches  in  depth  ; 
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skin  fine,  deep-red,  smooth,  and  shining ;  flesh  paler,  the  inte- 
rior of  the  fruit  well  filled  with  pulp,  and,  when  cooked, 
yielding  a  large  product  in  proportion  to  the  bulk.  Prolific 
and  well  flavored,  but  not  early, — ripening  at  the  time  of  the 
Large  Red. 

The  variety  is  exceedingly  liable  to  degenerate,  constantly 
tending  towards  the  Large  Red,  and  can  only  be  maintained 
in  its  parity  by  exclusive  cultivation,  and  a  continued  use  of 
seeds  selected  from  the  fairest,  smoothest,  best  ripened  to- 
matoes, having  the  peculiar  oval  form  by  which  the  variety 
is  distinguished. 

Plant,  in  its  general  character,  not  distinguish-  Zjarge 

able  from  the  Large  Red.  The  fruit,  also,  is 
quite  similar  in  form  and  size,  the  principal  mark  of  distinc- 
tion being  its  color,  which  is  a  fine,  clear,  semi-transparent 
yellow.  Flesh  yellow,  well  filling  the  centre,  and  perhaps  a 
little  sweeter  or  milder  than  the  Red,  though  generally  not 
distinguishable  when  stewed  or  otherwise  prepared  for  the 
table. 

The  variety  is  hardy,  yields  abundantly,  and  comes  to  per- 
fection with  the  Large  Red.  It  is,  however,  not  generally 
cultivated,  the  Red  descriptions  being  more  commonly  used, 
and  consequently  better  adapted  for  cultivation  for  the  market. 

Fruit  large,  comparatively  smooth,  frequently         Mexioan. 
of  an  oval  form,  bright  red,  often  tinted  with 
rose  or  bright  pink ;  flesh  pink,  solid,  filling  the  fruit  to  the 
centre. 

It  is  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Perfected. 


A  recently  introduced  and  comparatively  dis-  Ferfeoted. 

tinct  variety.      Plant  remarkably  healthy  and  riERrRCTRo. 

vigorous,  often  attaining  a  height  or  length  of  i-««t««ia»o. 

64 
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six  or  eight  feet,  and,  in  strong  soil,  of  more  than  ten  feet ; 
fruit  pinkish-red,  or  rose-red,  of  large  size,  comparatively 
smooth  and  regular,  flattened,  remarkably  solid,  and  well 
filled  to  the  centre,  and,  when  cooked,  yielding  a  large  re- 
turn in  proportion  to  its  bulk ;  flesh  firm,  well  flavored,  with 
comparatively  few  seeds  intermixed.  In  this  last  respect, 
not  unlike  the  Seedless. 

When  started  at  the  same  time,  it  ripens  two  weeks  after 
the  early  varieties,  and  continues  to  yield  in  great  abundance 
until  the  plants  are  destroyed  by  frost.  It  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  sorts  for  cultivation  for  the  market,  and  by  many 
is  preferred  to  all  others  for  the  garden. 

On  the  authority  of  a  recent  writer,  the  variety  has  already, 
to  some  extent,  degenerated.  Impure  seed,  or  the  influence 
of  some  peculiar  locality,  may  have  furnished  grounds  for  the 
statement ;  but  if  the  variety  is  genuine,  or  unmixed,  it  will, 
in  almost  any  soil  or  exposure,  commend  itself  by  its  hardi- 
ness, solidity,  and  great  productiveness. 

Bed  Cherry-        A  small,  red  Tomato,  nearly  spherical,  and 
Tomato. 

about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.     Tlie  fruit  is 

produced  in  great  profusion,  in  large  bunches,  or  clusters, 
but  is  comparatively  of  little  value,  on  account  of  its  small 
size.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  preserve,  and  by  some  es- 
teemed for  pickling. 

Bed  Plum-  Fruit  bright^red  or  scarlet,  oval,  solid,  an  inch 

Tomato.  ®  .     . 

and  a  quarter  or  an  mch  and  a  half  in  depth, 

and  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  flesh  pink,  or  rose-red,  mild, 

and  well  flavored ;  seeds  comparatively  few. 

The  variety  is  remarkable  for  its  symmetry  and  for  its 

uniform  size.    When  ripe,  the  fruit  is  not  easily  distinguished 

from  some  varieties  of  scarlet  plums.     It  is  hardy,  early,  and 

yields  abundantly ;  but  the  fruit  is  employed  principally  for 
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pickling  and  preserving,  —  its  small  size  rendering  it  of  little 
yaiue  for  stewing  or  for  catchup. 

Mixed  with  the  Yellow,  they  make  a  fine  garnish,  and  are 
excellent  for  salad. 

A  small,  round,  red  variety,  about  an  inch  in     Bound  Bed. 
diameter.     It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  all  the 
cultivated  sorts,  but  of  little  Value  except  for  pickling  or  pre- 
serving. 


Of  the  size  and  form  of  the  foresoins:,  differ-  Bound 

,     .        ,  ^      ""  YeUow. 

ing  only  m  color. 


Very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  Per-         Seedleu. 
fected.     Fruit  almost  rose-red,  solid,  and  with 
comparatively  few  seeds. 

This  recently  introduced  variety  originated  in      The  Oookni 

Favorite. 
Burlington  County,  New  Jersey.     The  plant  is 

strong  and  yigorous,  with  fine,  broad,  light  green  foliage. 
The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  roundish,  or  oval,  smooth,  of  a 
rich,  deep  color  and  remarkable  solidity,  —  rarely  with  a 
cavity  or  hard,  unripe  parts  at  the  centre.  It  is  a  few  days 
earlier  than  the  Perfected.  The  yariety  is  popular  in  the 
Middle  States,  where  it  is  said  to  yield  abundantly,  and  is 
extensively  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia for  marketing.  It  is  also  raised  to  some  extent  in  New 
England,  but  has  proved  somewhat  less  prodnctiye  than  the 
Perfected  and  other  larger-firuited  sorts. 


A  new  variety,  raised  from  seed  by  Grenier,  Tree  Tomato, 
gardener  to  M.  de  Fleurieux,  at  a  place  in    nbw  upkioot. 

'  *^  TOMATX  DX  LATB. 

France  called  Chateau  de  Laye  (whence  the 
name),  and  introduced  by  M.  Yilmorin  of  Paris. 
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It  is  distinct  from  all  others,  risiug  quite  erect  to  the  height 
of  two  feet  or  upwards,  with  a  stem  of  remarkable  size  and 
strength.  The  branches  are  not  numerous,  and  comparatively 
short,  usually  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length, — thus  requiring 
no  heading-in ;  leaves  not  abundant,  rather  curled,  much 
wrinkled,  very  firm,  closely  placed  on  the  sturdy  branches, 
and  of  a  remarkably  deep,  shining-green  color ;  fruit  bright 
red,  of  large  size,  comparatively  smooth,  and  well  filled  to 
the  centre,  —  in  many  respects  resembling  the  Perfected, 
though  more  regular  in  form. 

From  the  peculiar,  tree-like  character  of  the  plants,  the 
variety  is  remarkably  well  adapted  for  cultivation  in  pots ; 
but  its  late  maturity  greatly  impairs  its  value  as  a  variety  for 
forcing.  It  is  a  slow  grower,  tardy  in  forming  and  perfecting 
its  fruit,  and,  for  ordinary  garden  culture,  cannot  be  recom- 
mended as  being  preferable  to  the  Perfected  and  other  earlier 
and  much  more  prolific  varieties.  It  has  been  described  as 
strictly  self-supporting ;  but,  though  the  fruit  is  produced  in 
a  remarkably  close  and  almost  clasping  manner  about  the 
sturdy  stem  and  branches,  its  weight  oflen  brings  the  plants 
to  the  ground ;  and  consequently,  in  exposed  situations,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  provide  stakes,  or  some  similar  means  of 
support ;  though  the  plants  never  exhibit  the  rambling,  re- 
cumbent character  of  the  Common  Tomato. 

White  Plant  similar  in  habit  to  the  Large  Red  ;  fruit 

Tomato. 

large,   generally   ribbed,   often    irregular,   but 

sometimes  comparatively  smooth.  Its  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic is  its  color,  which,  if  the  fruit  be  screened  by  foliage, 
or  if  grown  in  the  shade,  is  almost  clear  white ;  if  much  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  it  assumes  a  yellowish  tinge, — much  paler, 
however,  than  the  Large  Yellow.  Flesh  yellowish,  more 
watery  than  that  of  the  Large  Red,  and  of  a  somewhat  pecu- 
liar flavor,  much  esteemed  by  some,  and  unpalatable  to  others. 
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The  variety  is  hardy,  remarkably  productive,  as  early  as 
the  Large  Red,  and  equally  large  and  solid ;  but  its  color, 
before  and  after  being  cooked,  is  unattractive ;  and  it  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  markets,  and  seldom  cultivated  for  fam- 
ily use. 

A  medium-sized  Red  variety,  generally  round,  White's  Ex- 
but  frequently  of  an  oval  form,  flattened,  some-  Earlt  red. 
times  ribbed,  but  comparatively  smooth,  and, 
when  fully  matured,  of  a  deeper  color  than  the  later  Red 
sorts.  Average  specimens  measure  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  depth.  The 
plants  arc  moderately  vigorous,  and  readily  distinguished  by 
their  peculiar  curled  and  apparently  withering  foliage. 

Flesh  pale  red,  quite  firm,  mild,  not  very  seedy,  and  well 
filling  the  fruit,  which  is  considerably  heavier  than  the  Apple- 
shaped.  When  cooked,  it  yields  a  much  greater  product,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  than  the  last-named  and  similar  hollow- 
hearted  varieties.     Productive,  and  of  good  quality. 

Planted  at  the  same  time  with  the  Common  Red  varieties, 
it  will  ripen  about  two  weeks  earlier.  An  excellent  sort  for 
the  garden,  and  recommended  for  general  cultivation. 

In  order  to  retain  this  or  any  other  early  variety  in  its 
purity,  seed  for  planting  should  be  saved  from  the  smoothest, 
best-formed,  and  earliest-ripened  fruit.  Few  of  the  numer- 
ous kinds  now  cultivated  possess  much  permanency  of  char- 
acter, and  rapidly  degenerate  if  raised  from  seed  taken  from 
the  scattered,  irregular,  and  comparatively  immature  tomatoes 
remaining  upon  the  plants  at  the  close  of  the  season. 

A  yellow  variety  of  the  Red  Cherry-tomato,  YeUow  Cher- 
—  differing  only  in  color. 

Quite  showy,  but  of  little  value  for  culinary  purposes. 

54* 
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Yellow 

Fear-shaped 

Tomato. 

Ykllow 
Fkktomato. 


A  sub-variety  of  the  Red  Pear-shaped,  with 
a  clear,  semi-transparent,  yellow  skin,  and  yellow 
flesh.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  little  used  except 
for  preserving  and  pickling. 


Tellow  A  variety  of  the  Bed  Plum,  of  the  same  size 

Plum-  ^ 

Tomato.  and  form,  and  equally  symmetrical,  —  distin- 

guished only  by  the  color  of  its  skin,  which  is  a 
fine,  clear,  transparent  yellow.  It  is  used  principally  for 
preserving,  its  small  size  rendering  it  comparatively  value- 
less for  use  in  any  other  form. 

When  the  two  varieties  are  intermixed,  the  colors  present 
a  fine  contrast,  and  a  basket  of  the  fruit  is  quite  a  beautiful 
ol:uect. 
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ASPARA6INOUS  Plants,  ....  130 

ASPARAGUS, 143 

Battersca, 140 

Deptford, 140 

Dutch, 150 

German, .  140 

Giant  Purple-top, 150 

Grayesend, 149 

Grayson's  Giants 149 

Green-top, 150 

Mortlake, 149 

Reading, 149 

Red-top, 150 

Asparagus  officinalis,    ...  143 
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Astragalus  hamosus,    ....  300 

Atriplkx  hobte^sis, 288 

AviLES  Cabbage, 265 

Balm, 3M 

Balsamita  vulgaris, 401 

Barbadoes  Gooseberry,  ...  580 

BARBAREA  PR.ECOX, 388 

«*  vulgaris, 3S8 

Basella  alba, 283 

"         cordifolia, 2Si 

**         rubra, 284 

Basil 305 

BuBh, 300 

Common, 395 

Grcvn  Bush, 300 

Large  Sweet, 305 

Lettuce-leaved, 300 

Purple, 300 

Purple  Bush, 30S 

Bran,  American  Garden 434 

Dirarf  varieties, 434 

Bagnolct, 435 

Black-eyed  China, 430 

Blue  Pod 437 

Canada  Yellow, 43S 

Canadian, 447 

Chilian, 430 

China, 445 

Crescent-cyed, ........  4:)0 

Drab  Tampico, 440 

Dun-colored, 440 

Dwarf  Case-knife, 443 

Dwarf  Clmeter, 443 

Dwarf  Cranberry, 441 

Dwarf  Horticultural,    ....  442 

Dwarf  Sabre, 443 

Dwarf  SoiBsons, 444 

Dwarf  White  Cranberry,   .  .  404 

Dwarf  Yellow, 458 

Early  China, 446 

Early  Mohawk, 440 

Early  Rachel, 440 

Early  Valentine, 446 

Excelsior, 447 

Fojee 462 

Golden  Cranberry 447 

Kidney 464 

Large  White  Kidney,   ....  464 

Long  Yellow  Six-weeks, ...  448 

Mohawk, 440 

Negro  Ix)ng-pod, 450 

Kewington  Wonder, 451 


Bean,  Am.  Garden  ^Continued). 

Nonpareil, 462 

Pea, 452 

Pottawottomie,    .......  454 

Kcd-eyed  China, 445 

Ked  Flageolet 454 

Red-speckled, 455 

Refligee, 456 

Rice, 457 

Rob-Roy, 457 

Round  American  Kidney,   438, 447 

Round  Yellow, 458 

Round  Yellow  Six-weeks, .  .  458 

Royal  Dwarf, 464 

Scarlet  Flageolet, 454 

Scarlet  Swiss, 460 

Six-weeks, 448 

Solitaire, 450 

Swiss  Crimson, 400 

Tampico 461 

Thousand  to  One, 456 

Turtle-soup, 461 

Valentine, 446 

Variegated  Dwarf  Prague, .  .  442 

Victoria, 461 

White's  Early, 462 

White  Egg 464 

White  Flageolet, 463 

White  Kidney, 464 

White  Marrow, 464 

White  Marrowfat, 464 

Yellow-eycd  China, 466 

Yellow  Flageolet, 448 

Yellow  Six-weeks, 448 

Beans,  Running  or  Pole,  ....  466 

Algerian, 471 

Asparagus, 481 

Butter, 471 

California, 467 

Carolina, 46B 

Carolina  Scwee, 488 

Case-knife, 408 

Clmeter, 478 

Concord, 460 

Com, 400 

D' Alger, 471 

Green  Lima, 48S 

Horticultural, 470 

Indian  Chief, 471 

Lima, 4««2 

London  Horticultural, ....  470 

Long-podded  Dolichos,    ...  481 

Marbled  Prague, 470 
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Brans,  Ran.  or  Pole  (Continued). 

MotUed  Case-knife, 472 

Mottled  Cranberry, 472 

Mottled  Lima, 485 

MoUled  Prolific, 473 

Mottled  Sieva, 4^ 

Painted  Lady-runner,   ....  487 

Predbomme, 474 

Princess, 474 

Bed  Cranberry,   . 475 

Ked  Orleans, 470 

Bhode  Island  Butter,    ....  477 

Saba, 488 

Sabre, 478 

Scarlet  Orleans, 476 

Scarlet-runner, 4b6 

Sieva, 488 

Small  Lima, 488 

Soissons, 478 

Stringless, 472 

Wax, 471 

West  Indian, 468 

White  Cranberry, 470 

White-ninner, 487 

Wild-goose, 480 

Yellow  Cranberry, 480 

Bean,  English, 401 

Bog, 40a 

Claster, 403 

Dark-red, 407 

rutch  Long  Pod, 40:) 

Dwarf  Fan, 403 

Early  Dwarf, 403 

YmtIj  Dwarf  Crimson-seeded,  404 

Early  Long  Pod 400 

Early  Malta, 404 

Early  Mazagan, 4(4 

Evergreen  Long  Pod,  ....  404 

Green  China, 405 

Green  Genoa, 4(H 

Green  Julienne, 405 

Green  Long  Pod, 404 

Green  Nonpareil, 404 

Green  Windsor,  .......  405 

Hang-down  Long  Pod,    .  .  .  40n 

Horse-bean, 405 

Johnson's  WonderiVil, ....  400 

Kentish  Windsor, 400 

Large  Toker, 408 

Lisbon, ' 400 

Long-podded, 406 

MarshalPs  Early  Dwarf  Pro- 

lifle, 406 


Bean,  English,  iConiinued.) 

Mumford, 400 

Purple, 408 

Bed-blossomed, 407 

Bed  Windsor, 407 

Boyal  Dwarf  Cluster,  ....  407 

Sandwich, 406 

Scarlet-blossomed, 407 

Scarlet  Windsor,       407 

Scotch, 405 

Sword  Long  Pod, 400 

Taylor's  I Jirge  Windsor,    .  .  400 

Toker,. 405-106 

Turkey  Long  Pod, 400 

Vilmoriu's  Dwarf  Bed  seeded,  404 

Violet, 406 

White- blossomed  Long  Pod,  408 

White  Broad  Windsor,    ...  400 

Windsor, 400 

Wrench's  Improved  Windsor,  400 

Beak,  French, 434 

Bean,  Kidney, 434 

Beet, 1 

Bark  skinned, 5 

Barrott's  New  Crimson, ...  5 

Bassano, 6 

Betterave  Blanche, 16 

Bctterave  Globe  Kouge,  ...  15 

Betterave  Jaunc  Globe,    ...  18 

Cati ell's  Dwarf  Blood, .  ...  6 

Common  Long  Blood, ....  11 

Cow-horn  Mangel  Wurzel,    .  7 

Cow  horn  Scarcity, 7 

Disette  Blanche  a  Collet  Verte,  13 

Disette  d'AlIemagne,    ....  0 

Disette  native, 7 

Dwarf  Blood, 10 

Early  Blood  Turnip-rooted,  .  8 

Early  Flat  Bassano, 0 


Early  Half  Long  Blood, .  .  . 

Early  Mangel  Wurzel 

Early  Scarcity, 

Early  Turnip, 

Extra  Early, 

Fine  Dwarf  Red, 

German  Red  Mangel  Wurzel, 
German  Yellow  Mangel  Wur- 
zel,     

Green  Mangel  Wurzel, 
Green-top  White  Sugar, 
Half  Long  Blood,  .  .  . 
Improved  Long  Blood, 
Jaune  d'AUemagne,  .  . 


10 
7 
7 
8 
0 

10 
0 

0 

0 

13 

10 

10 

9 
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Beet  (Continued). 

Jaune  Gro«8C, 13 

Long  Blood, 11 

lA>ng  Bed  Mangel  Wurael,    .  12 
Long  Smooth  Blood,    ....  10 
Long  White  Green-top  Man- 
gel Wurzel,  13 

Long  Wliite  Mangel  Wunel,  13 

Long  Yellow  Mangel  Wurzel,  13 

Marbled  ineld, 12 

Oak  Bark-skinned, 5 

Olive-shaped  Mangel  Wurzel, 

Red, 14 

OUve-fihaped  Mangel  Wurzel, 

Yellow 14 

Orange  Globe  Mangel  Wursel,  18 

Pine-applo  Short-top,  ....  14 

Red  Castelnaudary, 14 

Red  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel,  .  15 

Red  Mangel  Wurzel,    ....  12 

Red  Oval  Mangel  Wurzel, .  .  14 

Rouge  de  Whyto, 17 

Rouge  Naln, 10 

Rouge  Plate  de  Bassano,    .  •  6 

Serpent-like, 7 

Sutton*8  Largo  Globe  Mangel 

Wurzel, 15 

Turnip-rooted  Bassano,   ...  6 

White  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel,  16 

White  Silesian, 10 

White  Sugar, IC 

White  Turnip-rooted,  ....  17 

Whyte's  Dark  Crimson,  ...  17 

Wyatt's  Dark  Crimson,  ...  17 

Yellow  Castelnandary,    ...  17 

Yellow  Globe  Mangel  Wurzel,  18 

Yellow  Oval  Mangel  Wurzel,  14 

Yellow  Turnip-rooted, ....  10 

BEET,  Leaf, 281 

Bret,  Sea, 293 

Belle-Isle  Cress,  .......  388 

Bkne-plant, 548 

Biformed-leaved, 540 

Oval-leaved, 549 

TriAd-leaved, 549 

Beta  cicla, 281 

**      maritima, 208 

**      vulgaris, 1 

Black  Cumin, 414 

Black  NiohtshadKi 280 

BLACii  Oyster  plant, 88 

Black  Salsift, 88 

Blitusi  Bonus  Ubvricus,  ...  903 


Boletus  eduus, 87S 

««         acaber, .  575 

Borage, 397 

Blue-flowering, 397 

Bed-flowering, 397 

Variegated, 397 

White-flowering, 397 

BORAOO  officinalis, 397 

Borecole,  or  Kale, 222 

Asparagus, 224 

Buda« 224 

Cabbaging, 224 

Canada  Dwarf  Curled,  ....  225 

Caulet  de  Flandt'js 226 

Cesarean 224 

Cesarean  Cabbage, 224 

Coeksoomb, 221 

Cow-cabbage 224 

Curled  Brown, 228 

Curled  Proliferous, 224 

Dalmeny  Sprouts, 225 

Daubenton*s  Creeping,    ...  223 

Dwarf  Feather, 224 

Dwarf  Curled, 225 

Dwarf  Curlies, 225 

Dwarf  Green  Curled 225 

Field  Cabbage, 226 

Field  Kale, 226 

Flanders, 226 

Green  Marrow-stem,    ....  226 

Green  Sooteh 225 

Imperial  Hearting, 224 

Lannllis, 226 

Lannilis  Trce-oabbage, ....  226 

Manchester, 224 

Neqwlitan, 227 

Neapolitan  Curled, 227 

Oak-leaved, 224 

Palm 227 

Purple, 228 

Red, 228 

Red  Marrow-atea, 228 

Red-stalked, 228 

Russian, 234 

Tall  Green, 228 

Tall  German  Greens,    ....  228 

Tall  Green  Curled, 228 

Tall  Purple, 

Tall  Scotch, 

ThouMnd-headed, 228 

Tree-cabbage, 224 

Variegated, 229 

Variegated  Canadian,   ....  229 
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Borecole,  or  Kale  (Continned), 

Variegnted  Cockgcomb,  ...  229 

Wobum  Perennial, 229 

Bottle  Gourd, 109 

BRASSIC^  CAMPE8TRIS,  .....  380 

"         campestrls  Bato-baga,  78 

**         caalo-rapa,  ......  265 

•<         chJuensU, 260 

"         eruca,    ,  ,  , 380 

"         napa, 379 

•*  olcracca,   .  .  .  230,210,258 

<*         oleraeea  bullnta,    •  •  .  270 

^'         oleraoea  capltata,  ...  212 

**         oleraoea  sabelllca,    .  •  222 

"          priecox> 379 

♦*         rapa, 97,378 

RRAsaiCACEous  Plants,.  ...  222 

Broccoli, 230 

Adam's  Earljr  White,  ....  238 

Ambler*8  £arl7  White,    ...  233 

Asparagus, ZH 

Antamnal  Cape, 236 

Autumn  White, 234 

Bath  White, 235 

Blue  Cape, 237 

Brimstone, 230 

Cauliflower, 238 

ChappelPs  Large  Cream,    .  .  233 

ChappelPs  New  Cream,  ...  233 

Covent  Garden  Market,  ...  2:19 

Cream-colored, 237 

Danish, 233 

Devonshire  White, 234 

Dlliiston's  Late  White,    ...  236 

Dwarf  Brown  Close-headed, .  233 

Dwarf  Danish 237 

Dwarf  Roman, 236 

Dwarf  Swedish, 237 

Early  Branching 234 

Early  Gem, 236 

Early  Purple, 234 

Early  Purple  Ciqie, 237 

Early  Purple  Sprouting, ...  234 

Early  Sprouting, 234 

Early  White, 234,238 

Early  White  Cornish,  ....  237 

Edinburgh  Sulphur, 239 

Elletson's      Glgantle     Late 

White, 234 

EUetson's  Mammoth,  ....  234 

Fine  Early  White, 234 

Fine  Late  Sulphur, 239 

Frogmore  Protecting,  ....  235 


Broccoli  (Continued). 

Gem, 236 

Gillespie's, 236 

GUI's  Yarmouth  White,  ...  238 

Grange's  Cauliflower,  ....  239 

Grange's  Early  Cape 237 

Grange's  Early  Cauliflower, .  235 

Grange's  Early  White,    ...  236 

Green  Cape, 235 

Green  Close-headed  Winter, .  236 

Hammond's  White  Cape,    .  .  236 

Hampton  Court 236 

Hopwood's  Early  White,   .  .  235 

Howden's  Superb  Purple,  .  .  237 

Imperial  Early  White,     ...  238 

Invisible, 235 

Invisible  Late  White 236 

Italian  Purple, 237 

Italian  Sprouting, 234 

Kent's  lAte  White, 236 

Kidderminster, 236 

Knight's  Protecting 236 

Lalce's  Gem, 236 

Late  Brimstone,  ........  239 

Late  Danish, 233 

lAte  Dwarf  Purple 237 

Late  Green, 233,236 

LateWiUcove, 239 

Maher's  Hardy  Cape,  ....  236 

Maher's  New  Dwarf,    ....  237 

Marshall's  Early  White,    .  .  235 

Miller's  Dwarf, 237 

Miller's  Late  White, 237 

Mitchell's  Ne  Phis  Ultra,  .  .  237 

Mitchlnaon's  Early  White,    .  237 

Mitchinson's  Penzance,  ...  237 

Naples  White, 238 

HeapoUtan  White, 238 

liTorth's  Early  Purple, ....  234 

Portsmouth, 237 

Purple  Cape,    . 237 

Purple  Sllesian, 237 

Heading  Giant, ZiS 

Siberian,' 233,  230 

Snow's  Spring  White,  ....  238 

Snow's  Superb  White  Winter,  238 

Southampton, 237 

Sulphur, 239 

Walchcren, 239 

Ward's  Superb, 239 

Waterloo  Late  White,  .  .» .  .  236 

White  Cape, 239 

Willoove, 239 
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Brook-lime, 300 

American, 300 

Brussels  Sprouts, 2W 

Dwarf,     241 

Giant, 241 

Tall', 241 

BUCKSIIORN  Plaxtain,     ....  307 

BURNKT, 308 

Hairy-lcared, 309 

Largc-Boodcd, 309 

Smooth-leaved, 303 

Cabbage, 242 

American  Drumhead,   ....  249 

American  Gi-oen  Glazed, .  .  .  249 

Atkinses  Matchless 243 

Barnes's  Early, 241 

Barnes's  £arly  Dwarf,     ...  244 

Berg^en  Drumhead, 2H 

Champion  of  America,     ...  211 

Dwarf  Battcrsea, 245 

Early  Battersca, 245 

Early  Comi«>h, 245 

Early  Drumhead, 243 

Early  Dutch  Drumhead, .  .  .  24j 

Early  Dutch  Twist, 243 

Early  Dwarf  Battcrsea,  .  .  .  245 

Early  Hope, 240 

Early  Low  Dutch, 240 

Early  Nonpareil, 247 

Early  Sug^ar-loaf, 247 

Early  Wakefield, 248 

Early  York, 248 

East  Ham, 248 

Great  American, 244 

Green  Glazed 249 

Larg^c  Bergen, 244 

Large  Flat  Dutch,  ......  252 

Large  French  Ox-heart,  ...  250 

Large  German  Drumhead, .  .  241 

Large  Late  Drumhead,    ...  249 

Large  Ox-hcart, 250 

Large  York, 250 

Little  rixle, 250 

Marblehead  Mammoth  Dram« 

head, 251 

Hason, 251 

Paignton, 245 

Penton, 245 

Pentonvillc, 245 

Poi«ted-head, 250 

Pomeranian, 252 

Premium  Flat  Dutch,  ....  252 


Cabbage  (Continued), 

Quintal, 244 

Shilling's  Queen, 253 

Small  Ox-heart, 253 

St.  Denis, 253 

Stone-mason, 254 

Sutton's  Dwarf  Comb,     ...  254 

Tom  Thumb, 250 

Vannack, 255 

Vaugirard, 255 

Waltc's  New  Dwarf, 255 

Wlnnlgstadt, 250 

Cabbage,  Red  Varieties,  ....  256 

Early  Blood-red, 250 

Early  Dwarf  Ucd, 256 

Large  Red  Dutch, 257 

Small  Red, 256 

Superfine  Black, '.  257 

Utrecht  Red, 257 

Cajanus  bicolor, 499 

Calabash,  or  Common  Gourd,  .  109 

Itottle  Gourd 109 

Courgc  Poire  k  Poudrc,   ...  170 

Courge  Siphon, 170 

Hercules  Club, 170 

Powder-horn, 170 

Siphon, 170 

Calendula  officinalis,    ...  4I0 

Campanula  rapunculus,  ...  77 

Capsicum  annuum, 006 

'*         frutesoens, 609 

"         ocrasiforme 010 

Capucine, 374 

Dwarf, 376 

Caraway 39B 

Card  AMINE  pratensis,    ....  333 

Cardoon, '.  .  150 

Artichoke-leaved, 154 

Blood-ribbed, 154 

Common, 153 

Limce-leaved, 154 

Large  Purple, 154 

Large  Smooth, 153 

Large  Spanish, 153 

Large  Tours  Solid, 154 

Puvis, 154 

Red, 154 

Red-stemmed, 154 

Smooth  Large  Solid,    ....  153 

Tours, 154 

Carolina  Potato, 91 

Carrot, 19 

Altrincham 21 
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Carrot  (^Continued), 

Altringham, 

Blanche  des  VOBgcs,     .... 

Blood  Rod, 

Common  White, 

Dutch  Horn, 

Earliest  Short  Forcing  Horn, 

Early  Forcing^  Horn,    .... 

Early  Frame, 

Early  Half-long  Scarlet, .  .  . 

Early  Horn, 

Early  Scarlet  Horn, 

Early  Short  Dutch 

Early  Short  Scarlet, 

Flauder*a  Large  Pale  Scarlet, 

Flander'0  I>ale  Red 

Green -top  White, 

Hair-long  Ked, 

Jamea^ii  Scarlet, 

Long  Lemon 

Long  Orange, 

Long  Ked 

,   Long  Ke<l  Altringham,    .  .  . 

Long  Red  Belgian, 

Long  Red  Brunswick,  .... 

Long  Surrey, 

Long  White 

Long  Yellow, 

New  Intermcdinte, 

Purple, 

Short  White, 

Studley, 

Transparent  White, 

Violettf, 

White  Belgian, 

White  Belgian  Horn,   .... 

Yellow  Bi'lgian, 

Yellow  Green-top  Belgian,  . 
Carthamu.s  tinctorius,  .... 

CARU3f  CARUI 

Caterpillar, 

Common, 

Furrowed, 

Hairy, 

Prickly 

Small, 

YillouB, 

Cauliflower, 

Early  Leyden, 

Early  liondon, 

Early  Paris 

Erfurt's  Enrly, 

ErAirt's  Extra  Early,  .... 

55 


21 

27 
27 
20 
23 
22 
22 
22 
23 
2.J 
23 
23 
22 
24 
24 
28 
23 
26 
25 
24 
26 
21 
25 
27 
20 
26 
25 
26 
27 
27 
27 
28 
27 
28 
28 
25 
25 
533 
393 

:m 

310 
3:0 
3:0 
3:0 
3:0 
310 
258 
262 
260 
260 
260 
260 


Cauliflower  ( Continued). 

Fitch's  Early  London, ....  260 

Frogmore  Early  Forcing,  .  .  260 

Large  Asiatic, 260 

Legge's  Walcheren  Broccoli,  262 

Le  Normand, 261 

London  Particular, 260 

Mitchell's  Hardy  Early,  ...  261 

New  Erfbrt, 281 

Dwarf  Mammoth, 261 

Stadtholder, 2G1 

Waitc's  Alma, 2r)l 

Walcheren, 2n2 

Wellington, 262 

Celeriac, 319 

Curled-learcd, 321 

Early  Erfurt, 321 

Celery, 311 

Boston  Market, 315 

Cole's  Snpcrb  Red, 316 

Cole's  Superb  White,  ....  316 

Dwarf  Curled  White,   ....  316 

Early  Dwarf  Solid  White, .  .  316 

Fine  White  Solid, 319 

Giant  Patagonian, 316 

Ginnt  White 318 

Italian, 316 

Loing's  Improved  Mammoth 

Red, 317 

Large  Upright, 316 

Lion's  Paw, 319 

Manchester  Red, .  317 

Manchester  Red  Giant,    .  .  .  317 

New  Large  Pun^lc, 317 

New  Large  Red, 317 

Nutt'8  Champion  White,    .  .  317 

Prussian, 318 

Red  Solid, 317 

Seymour's      Superb     White 

Solid, 317 

Seymour's  White  Clinmplon,  318 

Shepherd's  Giant  Rod 318 

Shepherd's  Red, 318 

Small  Dutch, 318 

Sutton's  White  Soli  1,  .  .  .  .  318 

Tours  Purple, 317 

Turkey, 318 

Turkish  Ginnt  Solid, 318 

Wall's  White 319 

White  Lion's  Paw, 319 

White  Solid, 319 

CH.CROPIIYLLUM  RULRO-trM.  .    .  29 

**               oerelbllum,  .  .  321 
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CHAMOSnLE, 660 

Common, 550 

Double  Flowering, 550 

Champignon, 567 

Chardon, 150 

ClIABDOOX, 150 

ClIEKOPODIUM  QinNOA, 202 

Chervil, 321 

Common, .')21 

Curled, 321 

Double  curled, '.  322 

French, 322 

Frizzlcd-leayed, 322 

Poronip, 20 

Plaln-Ieared, 321 

Sweet-scented, 384 

Turnip-rooted 20 

Ghiocory, 322 

Brunswick  Large-rooted,    .  .  325 

Coflfee, 324 

Improved, 324 

Improved  Vari^^ted,  ....  324 

Large-rooted, 324 

Magdcbourg  Large-rooted,    .  325 

Spotted, 324 

Turnip-rooted, 324 

Variegated, 324 

Chickling  Vetch, 400 

White-flowered, 401 

Chick-pka, 4^ 

Bedj 400 

White, 400 

Yellow, 490 

Chinese  Amarantiuts 270 

"         Cabbage, 200 

'*         Potato, 30 

"         Spinach, 270 

Chive, 114 

Chufa, 32 

ClBOULE, 137 

CiCRR  ARIBTINUX, 480 

CiCHORIUM  endivia, 335 

<*          IntybuB 322 

CiVE, 114 

CLARY, 300 

Sage, 300 

Clavaria, 575 

Climbing  Nightshade,  ....  283 

Cocblbabia  abmoracia,   ...  343 

u            officinalis, 382 

Cole-seed, 370 

colewort, 202 

Rosette, 203 


COLLARDS, 262 

Collet, 2G2 

coltsfoot 551 

Colza, 380 

Convolvulus  batatus,  ....  91 

CORCirORUS, 326 

••             olltorius, 326 

Coriander, 400 

Coriandkum  sativuji 400 

Corn,  Garden  Varieties 582 

Adam's  Earlf  White,  ....  582 

Black  Sweet, 583 

Burr*B  Improved, 583 

Burr*B  Sweet, 583 

Darling's  Early, 584 

Darling's  Early  Sweet,    ...  684 

Early  Dwarf  Sugar, 584 

Early  JeiTerson, 665 

Extra  Early  Dwarf, 584 

Golden  Sweet, 586 

Golden  Sugar, 585 

Mexican, 583 

Karraganset, .  586 

Old-Colony, 686 

Parching,  white  kernel,  ...  687 

Parching,  yellow, 588 

Pop, 587 

Redoob  Sweet, 588 

Rhode  Island  Asylum, ....  688 

Rioe,  Red  Kernel 589 

««     White  Kernel, 589 

«     Yellow  Kernel 600 

Slate  Sweet, 583 

StowelPs  Evergreen,    ....  690 

Stowell's  Evergreen  Sweet,  .  690 

Turkey  Wheat, 690 

Tuscarora, 500 

Twelve-rowed  Sweet,   ....  691 

Corn,  Field  Varieties, 691 

Brown, 695 

Canada  Yellow, 591 

Dutton, 692 

Early  Canada, 691 

Early  Dutton, 602 

Hill, 603 

Illinois  White, 604 

Illinois  Yellow, 604 

Improved  King  Philip,    ...  696 

King  Philip, 695 

New  England  Eight-rowed,  .  596 

Old-Colony  Premium,  .  •  .  .  603 

Parker 696 

Smutty  White, 606 
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Corn,  Field  Varieties  (Continued). 

Southern  White, 697 

Southern  Yellow, 507 

Webster, 693 

Western  White, 694 

Western  Yellow, 6M 

White  Horse-tooth, 607 

Whitman, 6ft3 

Whitman  Improved,    ....  693 

Yellow  Horse-tooth, 697 

Corn  Salad, 327 

Common, 328 

Italian, 329 

I<arg^e  Round -leaved,    ....  328 

Large  Seeded  Round,   ....  328 

COSTMAKY, 401 

Hoary-leaved, 402 

CouvK  Tronchuda, 203 

Dwarf, 204 

Fring^ed, 205 

Large-ribbed, 203 

White-ribbed, 266 

Crambb  maritima, 276 

Cress,  or  Peppergrass, 329 

Broad-leaved, 330 

Common, 330 

Curled, 830 

Garnishing, 330 

Golden, 331 

JTormandy  Curled, 831 

Plain-leaved, aiO 

Crithmum  maritimum,    ....  381 

Crumsiock, 90 

Cuckoo  Flower, 332 

Double  Purple  Flowering, .  .  a32 

Double  White  Flowering, .  .  332 

Purple, 332 

White, .  832 

Cucumber, 158 

Carter's  Cliampion, 162 

Coleshill, 162 

Conqueror  of  the  Weit,  ...  102 

Cuthiirs  Black  Spine,  ....  162 

Doctor, 162 

Early  Cluster, 160 

Early  Frame, 101 

Early  Green  Cluster,    ....  leo 

Early  Long  Green  Priekly,    .  166 

Early  Russian, 161 

Early  Short  Green  Priekly,  .  166 

Early  White-Bpined, 167 

Egglestoa's  Conqueror,  ...  162 

Egyptian, 168 


Cucumber  (Conliniued). 

Extra  Long  Green  Turkey,   .  166 

Flanigan's  Prize, 163 

Giant  of  Amstadt 163 

Globe, 166 

Hairy, 168 

Henderson's     Number    One 

Black-spined, 163 

Hunter's  Prolific 163 

Improved  Sion  House, ....  163 

Irishman, 168 

Jamaica, 189 

London  Long  Green,    ....  162 

Long  Green  Prickly, 166 

Long  Green  Turkey,     ....  166 

Long  Prickly, 166 

Lord  Kenyon's  Favorite,    .  .  163 
Manchester  Prize, ....    163, 104 

Napoleon  III., 164 

Nepal, 164 

New  York  Market, 167 

Norman's     Stitehworth-park 

Hero, 164 

Old  Sion  House, IM 

Prize-fighter, IM 

Rifleman, 164 

Ringleader, 104 

Roman  Emperor, 164 

Round* leaved  Egyptian, ...  168 

Serpent, 196 

Short  Green, ^  •  •  161 

Short  Green  Prickly,    ....  166 

Short  Prickly, 166 

Snake, 196 

Sonthgate, 166 

Sponge, 188 

Star  of  the  West 166 

Stockwood, 165 

Sttgden's  Aldershott,    ....  166 

Underwood's  Short  Prickly, .  166 

Victory  of  Bath, 166 

West-Indian, 189 

White  Spanish, 167 

White-spined, 167 

CUCUMIS  ACUTANGULUS,    ....  188 

*«         angurla, 180 

"         chate, 168 

«         flexuosus, 196 

*(         melo, 178 

**         prophetamm, 168 

«         sativus, 168 

Cucurbita  AURANTXACA,    ...  202 

*•          dtrulloB, 162 
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CUCURBITA  LAOENAKIA,   ....  160 

"           maxima, 211 

*<           ovlfera, 200 

"           piliformii, 214 

"           pepo, IW) 

"           verrucosa, 1U8 

cucurbitackous  plants,  ...  158 

Cultivated  Lathykus,  ....  490 

Cumin, 402 

cuminum  cyminum, 402 

Cynaka  CAKDUNCULUS,     .   .   .*.  160 

Cynarus  SCOLYMUS, 130 

Cypeiius  esculentus, 32 

Dandelion, 333 

Daucus  carota, 10 

Deppe's  Oxalis, 88 

Dill, 403 

Dioscorea  batatas, 30 

dolichos  sesquipedalis,  ...  481 

Earth  Almond, 32 

Earth  Nut, &44 

Eatable  podded  Peas,  ....  640 

Katable-rooted  Pea,    ....  95 

Edible  Cyperus, 32 

Ego-plant, 597 

American  Large  Purple, ...  506 

Chineao  Long  White,    ....  690 

,       Guadaloupe  Striped, 600 

Large  Kound  Purple,    ....  600 

Long  Purple, 600 

New  York  Improved,   ....  600 

Bound  I'urple, 600 

Scarlet-fruited, 601 

White, 601 

Egyptian  Cucumber, ifls 

Egyptian  Pea, 480 

eleca3ipanb, 652 

Endive, 336 

Endives,  Batavian, 337 

Broad  leaved, 337 

Common  Yellow, 337 

Curled,   ■ 838 

Large, 338 

Lettuce-leaved, 338 

Small, 330 

White. 338 

Endives,  Curled, 330 

Dutch  Green  Curled, 330 

Earlj  Fine  Curled  Rouen,  .  .  341 

Ever-blanched, 342 

Green  Curled, 339 


Endives  {Continued), 

Green  Curled  Summer,    .  .  .  340 

Italian  Green  Curled,    ....  340 

Large  Green  Curled  .....  341 

Long  Italian  Green, 311 

PicpuB  Fine  Curled, 341 

Ruffec  Curled, 841 

Small  Green  Curled, 339 

Staghom, 341 

Triple-curled  Moss, 342 

White  Curled, 342 

Winter  Moss, 342 

English  Bean, 491 

English  Turnip .  07 

Ebvum  lens, 500 

"        monanthos, 502 

Esculent  Fungi, 5C7 

Esculent  Roots, i 

Evening  Primrose, 33 

Faba  vulgaris  arvbnsis,  .  .  405 

Fedia  cornucopi.k, .%6 

Fennel, 404 

Bitter, 405 

Common, 405 

Dark  Green-leaved. 405 

Florence, 406 

Italian, 405 

Malta, 406 

Sweet, 406 

Sweet  Azoricn, 405 

Fetticus 327 

FiNOCHIO, 405 

FOCNICULUH  DUI.CK, 405 

**            officinale, 406 

"            Tulgarc, 405 

Four  Spices, 414 

French  Bean, 434 

French  Spinach, 283 

French  Turnip, 78 

Friar's  Beard, 324 

Garden  Bean,  American,   ...  434 

Garden  Bean,  English,  ....  401 

Garden  Patience, 291 

Garden  Picridium, 376 

Garden  Rocket, 380 

Garget, 156 

Garlic, I15 

Common, 116 

Early  Pink, 116 

Early  Rose, 116 

Great-headed, 116 
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GER3f  AN  RAMPION, 33 

GlIKRKIN, ISO 

Ou>BB  Cucumber, 168 

Glycykrhiza  glabra,    ....  554 

Golden  Samphire, 382 

Good  Kino  Uenrt, 303 

GooSEKooT, 292,303 

Gourd, 100 

Green  Mint, 428 

Ground  Bean, M4 

Ground  Cherry, 580 

Purple, 681 

Scarlet, 681 

Tail, 682 

Ground  Nut, 544 

Gumbo, 601 

Hairy  Cucusiber, 168 

Haricot,  . 434 

HEDEOMA  riTLEGIOIDES,  ....  557 

Helianthus  ANNUUS, 621 

*•             IndicuB, 621 

**             ttiberoBUB,    ....  S4 

Herb  Patience, 201 

Hibiscus  esculentus, G04 

HOARHOUND, 553 

HOOSUNU, 156 

Hop, IM 

Horse-bean, 491 

Horse-radish, 343 

Humulus  lupulus, 154 

Hyssop, 553 

Bluc-flowcring, 553 

Common, 553 

Bed  flowering^, 554 

Whitcvflowcring, 554 

Hyssopus  officinalis,    ....  653 

Indian  Creks, 374 

Inula  critiimifolia, 382 

**       hclcnlum, 652 

IPOM(E^l  BATATAS, 01 

jA3f AicA  Cucumber, 180 

Japan  Pea, 400 

Japanese  Yam, 30 

Jerusalem  Artichoke,  ....  34 

Common  White, 35 

Purpl^-Bklnned, 35 

Rcd-Bklnned, 35 

YoUow-Bkinned, 36 


Kale  (bcc  **  Borecole  **), 

55* 


.   .    222 


kidnet-be.vn, 434 

Kohl  Kabi, 265 

Artichoke-leaved, 267 

Cut-leaved, 267 

Early  Dwarf  White, 267 

Early  Pnrpl«  Vienna,   ....  267 

Early  White  Vienna,    ....  268 

Green, 206,266 

Purple, 268 

White, 268 

Lactuca  intybacea, '368 

**         perenniB, 368 

"         quercina, :)69 

"         Bativa 344 

Lamb's  Lettuce, 327 

Large-ribbed  Borecole,  ...  263 

Large  Stinging  Nettle,  ...  285 

Lathyrus  sativus, 490 

"          tuberoBUB, 96 

Lavender, 407 

Blue-flowering 408 

Broad-leaved, 406 

Common, 406 

Narrow-leaved  Blue-flowering,  406 
ijarrow-leaved  White-flower- 
ing,     408 

Spike, 406 

Lavendula  spica, 407 

Leaf-beet,  or  SwIbb  Chard,    .  .  281 

Common, 282 

Curled 283 

Great  White, 283 

Green, 282 

I^arge-ribbed  Curled,     ....  283 
Large-ribbed    Scarlet    Braiil- 

ian, 283 

Large-ribbed  Silver, 283 

Large-ribbed  Yellow  Brazilian,  283 

Red-Btalked, 283 

Sea-kale, 283 

Silver-leaf, 283 

SwlBS  Chard 283 

Yellow  stalked, 283 

Leek, 116 

Broad  Flag, 119 

Common  Flag, 118 

Edinburgh  Improved, ....  119 

English  Flag, 119 

Large  Flag, 119 

I^rge  Rouen, 118 

Little  Montagne, 119 

London  Flag, 119 
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Leek  (Continued)* 

Long  FlAg, 118 

Musselburgh,   . 119 

Proliferous, 119 

Scotoh  Flag, 119 

Small  Early  Netherlands    .  •  120 

Small  Summn  Brabant, ...  120 

Yellow  Poiton, 120 

Leek-lkavkd  SALSIFYi    ....  85 

Leguminous  Plants, 434 

Lentil, 500 

Canada, 540 

Common, 501 

Green, 501 

Large 501 

Of  Spain, 490 

One-flowered, 502 

Red, 502 

Small, 502 

Yellow 501 

LEONTODON  TARAXAOUMt     ...  333 

LEPIDIUM  sativum, 329 

Lettuce, 344 

LETTUCESf  Cabbage, 348 

American  Brown  Duteb,    .  .  363 

Black-seeded  Ootte, 350 

Blond  Versailles, 350 

Boston  Curled, 351 

Brown, 355 

Brown  Batavian 348 

Brown  Dutch  Black-seeded,  .  348 

Brown  Silesian, 348 

Brown  Winter^ 849 

Button, 359 

Capuchin, 359 

Curled, 351 

Drumhead, 355,361 

Early  Cape, 349 

Early  Dwarf  Dutch, .....  352 

Early  Frame, 352 

Early  Simpson,   .......  350 

Early  White  Spring,    ....  350 

Endive-leaved, .  * 351 

English  Endive-like  Curled- 

leaved, 351 

Green  Ball,    .........  369 

Green  Curled, 351 

Green  Dutch,    . 352 

Green  Winter, 362 

Hammersmith  Hardy, ....  352 

Hardy  Green  Hammersmith,  352 

Hardy  Hammersmith, .  «  .  .  359 

Hardy  Winter^ 352 


LETTUCES  {Continued), 

lect 863,355 

lee  Cos, 855 

Imperial  Head, 353 

India 354 

Large  Brown, 854 

Large  Brown  Winter,  .  .  .  .  ^19 

Large  Drumhead, 951 

Large  Golden  Summer,   .  .  .  361 

I^arge  Gray 354 

Large  India, .  * 3M 

Large  Red, 355 

Large  White, 358 

Large  Winter, 355 

Madeira, 855 

Malta, ^  .  356 

Mammoth, 354 

Marseilles, 848 

Mogul, •  854 

Naples^ 356 

NeapoUtan, 856 

Palatine, 856 

Red-bordered, 860 

Royal, 358 

Royal  Cape, 849 

Spanish, 361 

Spotted,  Black-seeded, ....  357 

Spotted,  White-seeded,    ...  357 

Stone  Tennis-ball 367 

Sugar, 358,359 

Summer, 358 

Summer  Blond, 358 

Summer  Cape, ........  319 

Swedish, .  359 

Tennis-ball, 358 

Turkey, 353,3519 

Union, 363 

Versailles, 359 

Victoria,.  .  .  ; 360 

White, 355 

Wliitc  Batavian, 361 

White  Dutch, 862 

White  Gottc,  Black-seeded,    .  360 

White  Gotte,  White-seededf .  360 

White  Silesian, 861 

White  Stone 361 

White  Tennis-ball, 360 

Yellow-seeded  Brown  Dutch,  363 

Lettuces,  Cos,  .........  362 

Ady*s  Fine  Largo, 366 

Aleppo, 4  366 

Alphange,  Black-seeded, ...  363 
Alphange,  Whlte-teeded,   «  . 
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Lkttuces,  Cob  {Continued). 

Artichoke-ieaved, 363 

Bath, 304 

BathGre€D, 364 

Bearfield, 3<U 

Bloody, 306 

Brown, 364 

EndlTC-leayed, 368 

Florence,  Black-aeeded,   ...  362 

Florence,  MThite-Boeded, ...  363 

Gray  Paris, 3&i 

Green  Paris, 306 

Green  Winter, 366 

Kensing^n, 365 

London  White, 366 

Magnum  Bonum 363 

Monstrous  Brown, 366 

Oak-leaved, 366,369 

Perennial, 368 

Red-spotted, 366 

Red  Winter, 366 

Spinach  Lettuce 369 

Spotted,  Blaek-Bceded,    ...  366 

Spotted,  White-seeded,    ...  366 

Sutton's  Berkshire  Brown,    .  364 

Sutton's  Superb  Green,    .  .  *  365 

-Sutton's  Superb  YHilte,  ...  368 

Two-headed, 3ri5 

Waite's  White, 367 

Wellington, 365 

White  Brunoy,  Black-seeded,  367 

White  Brunoy,  White-seeded,  367 

White  Paris, 368 

White-seeded  Brown,    ....  364 

Wood's  improved  Bath,  ...  364 

Licorice, 654 

llousticum  levisticum,    ...  409 

Lima  Bean, 482 

Green, 485 

Lime-plant, 556 

lono-podded  dolichos,    ...  481 

Lotus  tetragonolobus,   ...  547 

LOVAOE, 409 

Love-apple, 628 

Lupine, 5a3 

White, 503 

Yellow, ,  503 

LUPINUS  ALRUS 503 

"        lutens, 503 

Madraa  Radish, 360 

Malabar  Xiohtshadb,  ....  283 

Large-leaved  ChlneM,  ....  284 


Malabab  Niortshadb  (Con,). 

Red, 284 

White, 283 

Malabar  Spinach, 283 

Mallow,  Curled-leaved,    ....  370 

MALYA  CRISPA, 370 

Mandrake, 556 

Marioold, 410 

ChUding, 411 

Common  Orange-flowered,    .  411 

Double  Lemon-flowering,  .  .  411 

Double  Orange-flowering,  .  .  411 

Lemon-flowered, 411 

Pot, 410 

Proliferous, 411 

Marjoram, 412 

Common, 4l2 

Knotted, 412 

Pot, 413 

Sweet, 412 

Winter  Sweet, 414 

Marsh  Speedwell, 306 

Martynia, 602 

((           proboscidea,  ....  602 

Marrubium  vuloarb 553 

Maw, 658 

May-apple, 556 

Medicaoo  orbicularis,  ....  383 

Medicinal  Plants, 548 

Melissa  officinalis 394 

Melon, 170 

Melon,  Musk, 173 

Beeebwood, 173 

Black-rock  Cantaloupe,    ...  173 

Christiana, 174 

Citron, 174 

Common  Musk, 176 

Early  Cantaloupe, 175 

Green  Citron, 174 

Green-fleshed  Citron,   ....  174 

Hardy  Ridge, 175 

Largo-ribbed  Netted  Musk,   .  175 

Munroe's  Green  Flesh,    .  .  .  1*76 

Nutmeg, 176 

Orange  Cantaloupe, 176 

Pine-apple, 176 

Preseott's  Cantaloupe, ....  177 

Sklllman's  Fine-netted,   ...  177 

Victory  of  Bath, 177 

White  Japan, 178 

Mbi.x>n,  Persian  Varieties,    ...  178 

Dampsha, 178 

Daree, 179 
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Melon,  Penian  Var.,  (Continued). 

Geree, 179 

Germck, 179 

Green  Hoosalncc, 170 

GrccQ  ValenciH, 180 

Ispahan, 180 

Large  G«rmek, 179 

Melon  of  Kciseng 180 

Melon  of  Seen, 181 

Small  Gcrmek, 181 

Striped  Hoosalnee, 181 

Sweet  Ispahan 180 

Melon,  Water, 182 

Apple-seeded, 182 

Black  Spanish, 182 

Bradford, 183 

California  Pie, 18? 

Carolina, 183 

Citron, IM 

Clarendon, 184 

Dark-speckled, 164 

loc-cream, 185 

Imperial, 186 

Mountain  Sprout, 185 

Mountain  Sweet, 186 

OdelPs  Large  White,    ....  186 

Orange, 187 

Pie, 187 

Ravenscroft, 188 

Spanish, 182 

Souter, 188 

Mentha  piperita, 419 

"         virldls, 428 

Miscellaneous  Veoktablks,  .  6S0 

mop.chella  esculenta,  ....  675 

Morel, 575 

MORELLE, 280 

Mountain  Spinach, 288 

murciana, 264 

Mushroom, 667 

Blewits, 574 

Blue  Hats, 574 

Common, 567 

Fairy-ring, 674 

St.  Georgo*s, 5rJ 

Sweet, 673 

muskmelon, 173 

Mustard, 370 

Black 370 

Brown, 370 

Cabbage-leaved, 372 

Chinese, 372 

Curled, 372 


Mustard  {CoiUinued). 

Cut-lcavod, 373 

Pekin, Zrz 

Red 370 

White, 373 

Napoleon  Pea,  or  Vetch,  .  .  .  646 

Nasturtium, 374 

Dark-flowering, 375 

Small, 376 

Tall, 375 

Variegated, 375 

Nasturtium  armoracia,   .  .  .  343 

«             officinale, 385 

Nettle, 285 

New  Zealand  Spinach,    ...  285 

NiCOTIANA, 022 

"           tabacum, 023 

"           rustica G27 

NiGELLA  8ATIVA, 414 

Nut  Rush, 33 

Oca, 30 

Blanca, 36 

Colorado, 37 

OCRA, 604 

OCYMUM  BASILICUM, 395 

**         minimum, 396 

(ENOTHERA  BIENNIS, 33 

Oil  Radish, 003 

Oily  Grain, 54d 

Okra.  . 604 

Buist's  Dwar;, 605 

Dwarf, 605 

Giant, 605 

Pendent-podded, 605 

Tall, 606 

White-podded, 006 

Oleraceous  Plants, 391 

Onion, 120 

Blood-red, 122 

Brown  Deptford, 124 

Brown  Portugal, 122 

Brown  Spanish, 122 

Brunswick  Deep  Blood- red,   .  127 

Cambrai, 122 

Cambridge, 133 

Cow-horn, 125 

Danvers, 123 

Danvers  Yellow, 123 

Deptford, 124 

Dutch, 130 

Dutch  Blood-red, 122 
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Onion  (Continued). 

Early  Iii-nbon, 132 

Early  Red  WetherBfield, ...  124 

Early  Silver  Nooera, 124 

Early  Silvcr-skiD, 125 

Early  Small  Silver  Nocera,    .  124 

Egyptian, 130 

E88CX, 130 

Flanders, 130 

Flat  Madeira, 131 

French  Blood-red, 122 

Fusiform, 125 

Intermediate    Red    Wcthcrs- 

flcld,. 125 

Jameses  Keeping 125 

James's  Loug-keeping,    ...  125 

lArge  Globe  Tripoli, 120 

Large  Red, 120 

Lisbon, 132 

Madeira, 120 

New  Deep  Blood -red,    ....  127 

Oporto, 122 

Pale-red, 127 

Paris  Straw-colored, 127 

Pear-shaped, 127 

Potato, 128 

Romain, 120 

Silver- skin, 120 

Silver-skin  of  New  England, .  1^3 

Spanish, 132 

Strasburg, 130 

St.  Thomas 122 

Top, 130 

Tree, 130 

Tripoli, 131 

Two-bladed, 131 

Underground, 128 

Wetherstield  Large  Red, ...  120 

White  Florence, 132 

White  Globe, 132 

White  Lisbon, 132 

White  Nocera, 124 

White  Portugal 129, 132 

White  Reading* 133 

White  Spanish, l-'W 

Yellow 133 

Yellow  Globe, 132 

Yellow  Strasburg, 130 

OosuNO, 156 

Orach, 288 

Dark  Green, 280 

Dark  Purple, 280 

Dark  Red, 200 


Orach  (Continued^, 

Deep  Green, 289 

Green, 289 

Lurid, 280 

Pale  Green, 200 

Pale  Red, 289 

Purple, 289 

Purple-bordered  Green,   ...  290 

Red, 200 

Red-stalked  dreen, 290 

Red-stalked  White, 290 

White, 290 

White  French  Spinach,   ...  290 

Yellow, 290 

Origanum  heracleoticum,  .  .  414 

**           marjorana, 412 

*<           onites, 413 

"           rulgare, 412 

OSMORRHIZA  odor  ATA, 384 

OXALIS, 30 

**         aoetocella, 389 

'*         crenata 30 

<*         Deppei 33 

'*        Deppe*8 38 

**        Red  Tuberous-rooted,   .  37 

•*         TuberouH-rooted,    ...  30 

•«        White-rooted, 36 

Oyster  plant, 85 

Pak-ChSi 269 

PALMATE-LBAVED  UllL'BARB.     .  561 

Papanjay, 188 

PAPAVER  S03INIKERU3I,     ....  558 

Parsley, 415 

Celery, 419 

Celery- leaved, 419 

Common, 417 

Curled, 417 

Dwarf  Curletl 417 

Hamburg 418 

Large-rooted, 418 

Alitcheirs     Matchless    Win- 
ter,      417 

Myatt's  Extra  Mne  Curled.  .  417 

Myatt'B  Garnishing 417 

Myatt's  Triple-curled, ....  417 

Naples, 419 

Neapolitan, 419 

Plain, 417 

Rendle*8  Treble  Garnishing, .  418 

Sutton's  Dwarf  Curled,   ...  417 

Turnip-rooted, '.  418 

Usher's  Dwarf  Curled,    ...  417 
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PARflLET  (Continued). 

Windsor  Curled 417 

PARSLEr-PEBT, 381 

Parsnip, 39 

Common, 42 

Dutch, 42 

Early  Short  Horn, 42 

Ouernsey, 42 

Hollow-crowned, 43 

Hollow-crowned  Guernsey,  .  43 

Hollow-headed, 43 

Long  Jersey, 43 

Long  Smooth, 42 

Long  Smooth  Dutch,    ....  42 

Panais  Long, 42 

Panais  Rond, 44 

Siam, 43 

The  Student, 43 

Swelling, 42 

Sutton's  Student, 43 

Turnip-rooted, 44 

Yellow 43 

Parsnip  Chertil, 20 

PASTINACA   8ATIVA, 30 

Patience, 201 

Patience  Dock,  ........  201 

Pea, 604 

Advancer, 500 

Alliance, 523 

Anvergnc, 500 

Batt*B  Wonder, 510 

Beck's  Eclipse 513 

Beck's  Gem, 5.14,537 

Book's  Morning-star 530 

Beck's  Prize-taker, 510 

Bedman's  Imperial, 510 

Bellamy's  Early  Green  Mar- 
row,    511 

Bishop's  Early  Dwarf, ....  511 

Bishop's  New  Long-podded, .  512 

Black-eyed  Marrow, 512 

BlneCimeter, 513 

Blue  Fan, 514 

Blue  Imperial 513 

Blue  Prussian, 514 

BlneSahre, 513 

Blue  Spanish  Dwar", 514 

British  Queen, 515 

Brompton  Hotspur, 517 

Burhridge's  Eclipse, 515 

Bush, 537 

Carter's  EarUest, 622 


Pea  (Continwd). 

Carter's  Eclipse, 510 

Carter's  Victoria, 516 

CedoNuUi, 523 

Champion  of  England,    ...  624 

Champion  of  Paris 518 

Champion  of  Scotland,    ...  510 

Chariton, 516 

Charlton  Hotspur, 517 

Climax, 531 

Competitor, 519 

Dantzic, 519 

Dickson's  Early  Favorite,  .  .  520 

Dickson's  Favorite, 520 

Dillistone's  Early, 520 

Dunneft's  First  Early, ....  522 

Dwarf  Blue  Imperial,  ....  513 

Dwarf  Blue  Prussian,  ....  514 

Dwarf  Fan, 535 

Dwarf  Marrow, 521 

Dwarf  Marrowfat, 521 

Dwarf  Prolific, 534 

Dwarf  Sabre, 5:3 

Dwarf  White  Marrow,    ...  521 

Early  Charlton, 510 

Early  Dan  O'Rourkc an 

Early  D*ble-blosBomcd  Frame,  522 

Early  Dwarf  Frame,    ....  522 

Early  Dwarf  Marrowfat,    .  .  521 

Early  Emperor, 539 

Early  Frame, 522 

Early  Golden  Hotspur,   ...  523 

Early  Hotspur, 5^-3 

Early  Kent, bSI 

Early  May, 533 

Early  Nicol's  Hotspur,    .  .  •  517 

Early  Prince  Albert,     ....  533 

Early  Railway, 509 

Early  Ringwood 534 

Early  Spanish  Dwarf,  ....  .VM> 

Early  Surprise, 525 

Early  Warwick, 023 

Early  Washington, 523 

Early  Wonder, 539 

Erin's  Queen, 515 

Essex  Champion, 622 

Essex  Hotspur 617 

Eugenie, 523 

Excelsior, 618 

Fairbeard's  Champion  of  Eng- 
land,   524 

Fairbeard's  Nonpareil 626 
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Pka  (Coniwmeff), 

Furbeanl*B  Sarpriic,    ....  625 

Flark'B  Imperial, SSi& 

Flaek*s  Kew  LaiTge  Victoria,  620 

Slack's  Victoria, 620 

Flack's  Victory, 626 

Flandcr'a  Ilottpur, 617 

Flanagaii*B  Early, 634 

General  Wyndbam, 520 

Golden  Hotspur,    ....    617, 533 

Green  Pmssian, 514 

Groom's  Superb, 514 

Hair's  DeBanoe, 515 

Hair's  Dwarf  Mammoth,    .  .  527 

Harrison's  Glory, 527 

Harrison's  Perfection, ....  528 

Hill's  Early, 518 

Horoy's  Extra  Early, ....  518 

Jay's  Conqueror, 532 

King^  of  the  Marrows,  ....  528 
Knig^ht*B  Dwarf  Blue  Marrow,  529 
Knight's  DwYGreen  Marrow,  629 
Knig^ht's  Dwarf  Green  Wrin- 
kled Marrow, 629 

Knight's  Dwarf  White  Mar- 
row,    529 

Knight's  Dwarf  White  Wrin- 
kled Marrow, 529 

Knight's  Tall  Blue  Marrow, .  629 

Knight's  Tall  Green  Marrow,  529 

Knight's  Tall  White  Marrow,  530 
Knight's  Tall  White  Wrinkled 

Marrow, .........  530 

Landreth's  Extra  Early,     .  .  518 

Large  Carolina, 530 

Lincoln  Green, 534 

Lord  Raglan, 530 

Matchless  Marrow, 630 

Master's  Hotspur, 517 

Milford  Marrow, 531 

Missouri  Marrow, 631 

Missouri  Marrowikt,    ....  531 

Napoleon, 631 

He  Plus  Ultra, 632 

New  Sabre,    .........  513 

Noble's  Early  Green  Marrow,  533 

Nonpareil, 539 

Paradise  Marrow, 618 

Poor  Man's  Profit 634 

Prince  Albert, 533 

Prize-taker, 510 

Prussian  Blue, 514 


Pka  (Ctm/tMted). 

Qacen  of  the  Dwarfs,   ....  633 

Baoe-horse, saZ 

Heading  Hotapnr,  ....   517,523 

Ringwood  Marrow, 534 

Rising-sun, 610 

Royal  Dwarf, 634 

Sabre, 513 

Sangster's  Number  One, .  .  .  522 

Sebastopol, 536 

Shillings  GroUo, 535 

Single-blossomed  Frame,   •  .  522 

Spanish  Dwarf, 536 

Strawberry, 536 

Stuart's  Paradise, 518 

Stubb's  Dwarf, 616 

Superfine  Early, 523 

Surprise, 625 

Tall  Marrowfat, 530 

Tall  White  Mammoth,    ...  516 

Tall  White  Marrow, 630 

Taylor's  Early, 637 

Thurston's  Reliance,    ....  537 

Tom  Thumb, 537 

Vcitch's  Perfection, 538 

Victoria  Marrow, 538 

Waite's  Dan  O'Rourke,  ...  522 

Warner's  Early  Conqueror,  .  539 

Warner's  Early  Emperor, .  .  639 

White  Cimeter, 600 

White  Prussian, .  • 634 

White  Sabre, 600 

Woodford's  Marrow,    ....  530 

Peas,  Eatable-podded  or  String,  610 

Australian, 542 

Blue-podded, 642 

Botany  Bay, 612 

Broadsword, 612 

Chocolate, 542 

Common  Dwarf, 610 

Dwarf  Crooked-podded,  ...  540 

Early  Dwarf  de  Grace,    ...  641 

Early  Dwarf  Dutch, 641 

Giant, 641 

Large  Crooked, M2 

Late  Dwarf, 643 

Purple-podded, 642 

Red-flowered 642 

Six-inch  Pod, 642 

Tamarind, 643 

White-podded, 613 

Yellow-podded, 543 
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Pea,  TuberouB-rooted, 95 

Pea-nut, 544 

African &45 

CiroUna, 645 

Tenneraee, 540 

'VVilniin^on, 54.'} 

Pennyroyal, 557 

Peppeb, GOO 

Bell, 607 

Bird, GOb 

Black-podded, 612 

Blue-podded, 612 

Bull-nose, 607 

Cayenne, 009 

Cherry, 610 

Cherry  Yellow-fruited,    ...  611 

Chili, 611 

Large  Bell, 607 

Large  Red  Cherry, 613 

Long  Red, 611 

Long  Yellow, 612 

Purple-podded, 612 

Quince, 613 

Round, 613 

Squash, 613 

Sweet  Mountain,    ......  614 

Sweet  Spanish, 614 

Tomato-shaped, 613 

Yellow  Squash, 615 

Yellow  Tomato-formed,  ...  615 

Peppergrass, 320 

Peppermint, 419 

Perennial  Phytolacca,  ...  156 

Perennial  Spinach, 303 

Persian  Melons, 178 

Pe-Tsai, ".  269 

Physalis  epulis, 5S0 

"         pubesoens, 582 

Phaseolus  lunatus, 482 

"           mnltlflorus,    ....  485 

"           Tulgaris, 434 

Phytolacca  decandra,  ....  156 

"            esealenta, 157 

Picridium, 376 

**           vulgare, 376 

Pie-plant, 615 

Pigeon  Berry, 156 

PiMPINELLA  ANI9UM, 302 

Pindar  Nut, 644 

PiSUM  SATIVUM, 604 

"      macrocarpnm, 640 

PLANTAGO  CORONOPIT8,     ....  307 


Podophyllum  peltatum,  .  .  .  656 

Poke, I56 

Poppy 658 

Gray, 650 

Oil, 56» 

Opium, 599 

White, 559 

Portugal  Borecole, 263 

Portugal  Cabbage, 263 

portulaca, 377 

"            oleracea, 377 

"            oleracea,  var.  aarea,  377 

"            sativa, 378 

Potato 45 

Abington  Blue, 66 

Ash-leaved  Early 50 

Ash-leaved  Kidney, 50 

Atkinson*B  Early, 51 

Biscuit, 51 

Black  Chenango, 51 

Black  Meroer, 51 

Buckeye, 51 

Calico, 62 

California  Red, 62 

Carter, 52 

Chenango, 60 

Churchill, 62 

Cow-horn, 62 

Cristy,     53 

Cups; 63 

Danvers  Red, 63 

Danvers  Seedling,  ......  68 

Davis^s  Seedling, 63 

Dover, 67 

Dykcman, 64 

Early  Blue, 65 

Early  Cockney, 65 

Early  Dykeman, 64 

Early  Manly 65 

Flour-ball, 55 

Fluke  Kidney, 56 

Forty-fold, 66-65 

Garnet  Chili, 66 

Gillyflower,  .........  67 

Green-top, 57 

Hiirs  Early, 67 

Irish  Cups, 68 

Jackson  White, 68 

Jenny  LInd, 69 

Lady's  Finger, 69 

Laplander, 64 

Lapstone  Kidney, 60 
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Potato  ( Continued). 

Long  Red, <K) 

Mercer, 60 

Meshuinock, •  •  60 

Ifcxiean,    .  .  • 61 

Nichol*8  Early, 60 

Nora-Scotia  Blue, 61 

Old  Kidney, 62 

Peach-blow 62 

Pink-eyed, 62 

PoggT, 62 

Porgee 62 

Quarry, 63 

Rhode  Island  Seedling,    ...  60 

Riley, 67 

Rohan, 63 

Raffort  Kidney, 69 

Shaw'fi  Early, M 

State  of  Maine, 64 

St.  Helena, M 

Taylor's  Forty-fold, 65 

Tolon, 65 

Vermont  White, 65 

Veto, 66 

Western  Red, 66 

White  Chenango, 60 

White  Caps, 66 

Wliite  Mountain, 66 

Worcester  Seedling, 67 

potkrium  8anouisobba  ....  306 

Pot  Marigold, 410 

Prickly-fruited  Gherkin,    .  189 

Pumpkin, lOO 

Canada, 191 

Cheese, 191 

Common  Yellow  Field,    ...  192 

Connecticut  Field, 193 

Hard-shell, 194 

Long  Yellow  Field, 193 

Nantucket, 194 

Nigger-headv 194 

Small  Sugar, •  195 

Striped  Field, 194 

Sugar, 195 

Vermont, 191 

Purple  Goat's  Beard,  ....  85 

pubslain, 377 

Common^ 377 

Golden, 377 

Green, 378 

Large-leaved  Golden,    ....  378 

QUINOA, 292 

56 


QUDfOA  (ConliiMitti). 

Black-Meded, 292 

Red-seeded, 293 

White, 292 

White-seeded, 292 

Radish 67 

Radishes,  Spring  or  Sommer,   .  60 

Crimson  Turnip-rooted,  ...  73 

Early  Black, 70 

Early  >Yame, 71 

Early  Long  Purple, 70 

Early  Purple  Turnip-rooted,  •  70 

Early  Scarlet  Short-top, ...  71 

Early  Scarlet  Turnip-rooted, .  70 

Early  White  Turnip-rooted, .  70 

Gray  Olive-shaped, 70 

Gray  Summer, 71 

Gray  Turnip-rooted, 71 

Long  Purple,    ........  71 

Long  Salmon, 71 

Long  Scarlet, 71 

Long  Scarlet  Salmon,  ....  71 

Long  White, 72 

Long  White  Purple-top, ...  72 

Naples, 72 

New  London  P^uticular, ...  72 

Noir  Hatif, 70 

Oblong  Brown, 73 

/    Oblong  Rose-colored,  ....  73 

Olive-shaped  Scarlet,    ....  73 

Purple  Turnip-rooted,  ....  73 

Rave  Violette  Uative,  ....  70 

Rond  Blanc  Hatif, 70 

Rond  Rose  Hatif, 70 

Round  Brown, 71 

Scarlet  Turnip-rooted, ....  73 
Small  Early  Yellow  Turnip- 
rooted,     74 

Tortlllte  da  Mans, 74 

White  Crooked 74 

White  Italian, 72 

White  Transparent, 72 

White  Turnip-rooted,  .....  74 

Wood's  Frame, 72 

-     Yellow  Summer, 74 

Yellow  Turnip-rooted,  1  .  .  .  74 

Radishes,  Autumn  and  Winter,  74 

Autumn  White, 76 

Black  Spanish, 76 

Blanc  d'Augsbonrg, 76 

Large  Purple  Winter,  ....  76 

Long  Black  Winter, 76 
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Badisiies  (Continued). 

Long-leaved  White  ChineBe, .  76 

Purple  ChlneBC, 76 

Purple  Spanisht 75 

Rose-colored  Chinese,  ....  76 

Scarlet  Chinene  Winter,  ...  76 

Winter  White  Spanish,    ...  76 

Bampion, 77 

Bape, 378 

Annual, 370 

Annual  Rough- leavedSummcr,  378 

Cole-seed, 370 

Colza, 380 

Common, 370 

Early, 370 

German, 370 

Smooth -leaved  Summer, .  .  .  370 

Summer, 380 

Turnip, 378 

Wild  Navew, 380 

Winter, 370 

Rapiianus, 300 

«*  satlvus, 07,603 

Red  Beet, i 

Red  Birdsfoot  Trcfoil,  .  .  .  M7 

Rheum, C15 

Australc, 620 

Emodi, 620 

Palmatum, 5Gi 

RUUBARB 615 

Buck*8 610 

Cahoon, 61S 

Downing*8  Colossal, 618 

Early  Prince  Imperial,    ...  619 

Early  lied  Tobolsk,  .....  620 

Eirord, 610 

llawkes's  Champagne,    ...  610 

Linn«ns, 610 

Mitchell's  Royal  Albert, ...  610 

Hyatt's  Linncus, 610 

Hyatt's  Victoria, 620 

Nopal, 620 

Tobolsk, 620 

Victoria, 620 

Rocambole, 134 

Rocket 380 

Garden, 380 

roquettk, 380 

Rosmarinus  officixalis,  ...  421 

Rosemary, 421 

Common, 422 

Green-leaved, 422 

Gold-striped, 422 


Rosemary  {ConHnued), 

Narrow-leaved, 423 

Silver-striped, 422 

Rue, 503 

Broad-ieaved, 568 

Narrow-leaved, 503 

Rumex, 206 

"         aoetosa, 296 

**         montanus, 298 

**         nivalis, 296 

**         paticntia, 291 

*<         seutatus, 208 

Russian  Turnip, 78 

RuTA-BAOA  Turnip, 78 

RUTA  GRAVEOLENS, 502 

Safflower, 533 

Saffron, 563 

Sage, 423 

Balsamic, 424 

Broad-loaved  Green, 424 

Common, 424 

Green-leaved, 425 

Green-top, •  425 

Narrow-leaved  Green,  ....  425 

Purple-top, 424 

Bed-leaved, 4M 

Red-top 424 

Sage  of  Virtue, 425 

Variegated  Green-leaved,    .  .  420 

Variegated  Rod-Icaved,    ...  420 

Salad  Plants 305 

Salsify, 85 

Salvia  officinalis, 424 

"        sdarea, 399 

Samphire, 381 

Saturjea  capitata, 426 

**          hortonsls, 427 

"          montana, 428 

"          Timinca, 427 

Savory, 420 

Headed, 420 

Shrubby, 427 

Summer, •  •  427 

Winter 428 

Savoy, 270 

Savoy  Cabbage, 270 

Bloemendaal, 272 

Cape, 272 

Drumhead, 273 

Dwarf  Green  Curled,    ....  270 

Earliest  Ulm, 273 

Early  Dwarf, 273 
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Savoy  Cabbage  (Continued). 

Early  Flat  Green  Curled,    .  .  273 

Earlj  Green, 272 

Early  Long. Yellow, 273 

Early  Ulm, 273 

Early  Yellow, 274 

Feathered-stem, 273 

Golden, 274 

Green  Curled, 274 

Green  Globe, 274 

Large  Green, 274 

Large  Late  Yellow, 270 

Long-headed, 275 

Ifarcelin, 275 

New  Ulm, 273 

Tours, 270 

White, 270 

YeUow  Curled, 270 

SCANDIX  ODORATA, 384 

SCARLET-RITNNBR  BRAN,    ....  485 

**         Painted-lady, 487 

«•         White-runner,     ....  487 

SCOLY>fUS, 87 

SCOLYMUS  HiSPANICUS,     ....  87 

SCORPIURUS, 309 

**              muricata, .  ....  310 

**              BubvUlosa,  ....  310 

**              sulcata, 310 

**              rermlculata,   ...  310 

SCORZONBRA, 88 

"            Hispanlca,    ....  88 

Scotch  Bean, 405 

Scurvy-<;ra6S, 382,  388 

SliA-BEBT, 203 

English, 2M 

Irish, 2M 

Sea-fenxel, 381 

Sea-kale, 270 

Serpent  Cucumber, 190 

Sesamum, 548 

Shallot, 135 

Commorf, 130 

Jersey, 130 

Large, 137 

Large  Alen^on, 130 

Long-keeping, 137 

Small, 130 

Shepherd*s  Purse, 2M 

Sicilian  Beet, 281 

Sin  A  PIS  alba, 373 

"       nigra, 370 

"        PcUnensis, 372 

Sisymbrium  nasturtium,  ...  380 


SlUM  sisarum, 00 

Skinless  Peas, mo 

Skirbet, go 

Smallage, 311 

Small  Water-cress, 332 

Smyrniux  olusatrum,    ....  306 

"          perfollatum, .  ....  306 

Snails, 383 

Snail  Trefoil, 383 

Snake  Cucumber, I96 

SOLANUM  LYCOPERSICUM,     ...  628 

**         melongena, 507 

»•         nigrum, 280 

*'         tuberosum, 45 

Sorrel 296 

Alpine, 206 

Belleville, 297 

Blistered-leaf, 297 

Blistered-leaf  Mountain, ...  290 

Broad-leared, 297 

Common, 296 

Common  Garden, 296 

Fervent*8  New  Largo,  ....  297 

French, 298 

Green, 298 

Green  Mountain, 299 

Mountain, 298 

Roman, 298 

Bound-leaved, 298 

Saroelle  Blond, 298 

Southernwood, 564 

Spanish  Potato, 91 

Spanish  Oyster-plant,  ....  87 

Spanish  Scolymus, 87 

Spearmint, 428 

Curled-leaved, 429 

Spinacea  oleracea, 299 

Spinaobous  Plants, 279 

Spinach, 299 

Common  Prickly, 303 

Flanders, 301 

Gaudry, 302 

Large  Prickly-seeded,  ....  302 

Large  Winter, 302 

Lcttuc^leaved, 302 

Round  Dutch, 302 

Round-leaved, 302 

Sorrel-leaved, 302 

Summer, 302 

White  Sorrcl-leaved, 303 

Winter, 903 

Yellow  Sorrel -leaved,  ....  303 

Sponge  Cucumber, 188 
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Squash, 

Sqcash,  Aataniii  and  Winter  Va- 
rieties,  

Aeom, .••• 

Atttumiud  Mjutow, 

Boston  Xarrow, 

Bosh  Vegetable  Marrow,    .  . 

Canada  Crookneek,    ..... 

Cashew, 

Cocoa, 

Cocoa-nut, 

Commodore  Porter, 

Conrge  de  I'OhJo, 

Cuckaw, 

Cushaw  Pumpkin, 

Custard, 

Dwarf  V^ctable  Marrow,     . 

Egj?-sjiaped, 

Honolulu, 

Hubbard, 

Improved  Turban, 

Italian  Vegetable  Marrow, .  . 

Large  Yellow  Gourd,  .... 

Mammoth, >.  . 

Mammoth  Pumpkin,    .... 

Neapolitan,    . 

Fatagonian, 

Porter's  Valparaiso, 

PnriUn, 

Keeve's, .  .  . 

8tetaon*8  Hybrid, 

Suocade  Gourd, 

Sweet  Potato, 

Turban, 

Turk's  Cap, 

Valparaiso, 

Vegetable  Marrow,   ..... 

Wilder, 

Winter  Crookneek, 

Winter  Striped  Crookneek,    . 

Yokohama, 

Squahii,  Summer  Varieties, .  .  . 

Apple, 

Bush  Summer  Warted  Crook- 
neck,   

Cymbling, 

Early  Apple, 

Early  Summer  Crookneek, .  . 

Early  White  Bush  Scalloped, 

Early  Yellow  Bush  Scalloped, 

Egg, 

Green  Bush  Scalloped, .... 


197' 

202  I 
2H  I 

202  i 

202; 

201  ' 

201 

205 

206 

206 

215 

202 

219 

205 

207 

2aJ 

2C8 

20H 

20D 

215 

210 

211 

211 

211 

211 

212 

215 

212 

2U8 

218 

217 

213 

214 

214 

215 

217 

218 

219 

219 

221 

198 

106 

106 
109 
lOS 
198 
199 
100 
200 
201 


Squash, 

Green  Striped  DeigCB, 


/• 


,   •   •  •••..... 

Orange,  ........... 

Flattypui, 

Variegated  Bnab  Scalloped,  . 

White  Pattypan, 

White  Summer  Scalloped,  .  . 

Yellow  Fkttypan, 

Yellow  Summer  Scalloped,    . 

Yellow       Summer     Warted 

Crooknedc, 

Star  of  the  Eabth, soc 

Strawberry  Tomato, 580 

Purple, 561 

Scarlet, 561 

Tall, 582 

St.  Peter's  Herb, 3Sl 

Strihg-peas,  . MO 

Succory, szs 

Sugar-peas, MO 

SUNF1X>WER, 021 

Annual, $il 

Dwarf, 021 

Tall, G21 

Swede  or  Ruta-baga  Turxip,  78 

Ashcroft, 79 

Common  Purple-top  Yellow,  60 
Dmnunond  *s  Extra  Improved,    80 

Early  Stubble, bO 

Green-top  White, 81 

Green-top  Yellow, 81 

Laing*»  Improved  Purple^ top,  81 

Long  White  French,     ....  84 

New  Hardy  White, 82 

Purple-top  White, 82 

River's, 82 

Skirving's  Improved  Purple- 
top,  83 

Skfrvlng's  Liverpool,   .  .  .  •  83 

Skirving's  Purple-top; .  ...  83 

Southold, 83 

Sutton*s  Champion, 83 

Sweet  German, 84 

White  French, 84 

Sweet  Cicely, 364 

SWEKT  Potato, .  91 

American  Red, 94 

Kentucky  Early  Red,   ....  93 

Large  White 93 

Nansemond, 03 
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Sweet  Potato  (Con«ntt«d). 

New  Orleans  Purple,    ....  03 

Patate  Blanche 93 

Patate  VIolette, 93 

Purple-skinned, 93 

Rod  Naneemond, 93 

Red-skinned, 04 

Rostf-colorcd, 94 

Yellow  Carolina, 94 

Yellow  Nansemond, 93 

Yellow-skinned, 94 

Sweet-scented  Chervil,  .  .  .  3&4 

Swiss  Chard, 281 

Tanacetum  vuloare, 430 

Tansy, 430 

Curled-leaved, 430 

Double, 430 

Large-leaved 431 

Variegated, 431 

Tare, 546 

Summer, 547 

White 540 

Winter, 547 

Tarragon, 385 

Tetragonia  expansa,    ....  280 

Thlaspi  Bursa  Pastoris,    .  .  2M 

Thousand-headed  Cabraoe,  .  240 

Thyme, 431 

Broad-leaved, 432 

Common, 431 

Evergreen, 431 

Lemon, 433 

Narrow-leaved, 432 

Variegated, 432 

Thymus  citriodorus, 433 

"        vulgaris, 431 

Tobacco, 022 

Broad-leaved, 624 

Connecticut  Seed-leaf,  ....  223 

Green, 627 

Guatemala, 624 

Japan, en* 

Oronoco, 624 

Peach-leaf, 623 

Turkish, 627 

Virginian, 623 

Tomato, 628 

Apple, 632 

Apple-shaped, 032 

Bermuda, 038 

Cluster, 635 

56* 


Tomato  (Continued). 

Early  Red, 641 

Extra  Early, 641 

F^ee, 633 

Fig, 633 

Giant, 634 

Grape, 636 

Improved  Apple, 635 

Large  Red, 636 

Large  Red  Oval, 636 

I^rge  Yellow, 637 

Lester's  Perfected, 637 

Mammoth, 634 

Mexican,    . 637 

New  Upright, 630 

Perfected, 037 

Pomo  d'Oro  Lesteriano, ...  637 

Red  Cherry, 638 

Red  Pear-shaped 633 

Red  Plum, 638 

Round  Red, 639 

Round  Yellow, 639 

Seedless, 639 

The  Cook's  Favorite,    ....  639 

Tomate  de  Laye, 630 

Tree, 630 

Wlilte, 640 

White's  Extra  Early,   ....  641 

Yellow  Cherry, 641 

Yellow  Fig, 642 

Yellow  Pear-shaped, 642 

Yellow  Plum, 642 

ToTA  Bona,    .  .  .  f 308 

Tragopooon  porrifolius,  .  .  85 

Trauxuda  Kale, 263 

Tree  Primrose, 33 

TROPiEOLUM, 374 

miOus, 375 

minus, 876 

'*             tuberosum,  ....  96 

Truffx,k, 676 

Common, 576 

Piedmont«se, 578 

Tuber  cibarium, 576 

"       magnatnm, 578 

**       melanospomm, 578 

turerous*rooted  chickling 

Vetch, 96 

Pea 95 

Tropieolum, 96 

Wood-sorrel, 36 

Turkey  Rhubarb, 561 


*t 
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Turnip, 07 

Altrincham, 08 

Altring^ham, 08 

Autumn  Stubble, 107 

Border  Imperial, 08 

Border   Imperial   Purplc-top 

Yellow, 08 

Chiva's  Orange  Jelly,  ....  06 

Common  Field  Globe,  ....  100 

Ck>w-hom, 00 

Dale's  Hybrid, 00 

Decanter, 102 

Early  Dwarf, 107 

Early  Flat  Dutch 00 

Early  Stone, 110 

Early  White  Dutch 00 

Early  Yellow  Dutch,    ....  100 

Finhwd, 100 

Frcncusc, 100 

Golden  Ball, 101 

Golden  Maltese, 112 

Green  Globe, 101 

Green  Norfolk, 102 

Green  Round, 102 

Green  Tankard, 102 

Grccn-top  Flat, 102 

Green-top  Norfolk, 102 

Green-top  White  Globe,  ...  101 

Green-top  Yellow  Aberdeen, .  103 

Green-top  Yellow  Bullock,    .  103 

Hungarian  Green-top  Globe,  101 

Lincolnshire  Kod  Globe, ...  103 

LiTeipool  Yellow, 104 

Long  Black, 103 

Long  Early  White  Vertus,  .  00 

Long  White  Clairfontaine, .  .  108 

Long  White  Maltese,    ....  103 

Maltese, 112 

Mouse-tail, Ill 

Navet  Boulc  dc  Neige, ....  108 

Navet  Gros  d'Alsace,   ....  Ill 

PctroBowoodsk, 103 

Pomeranian  Globe, 1(H 

Preston, 104 

Purple-top  Aberdeen,   ....  106 

Purple  top  Flat, 104 

Purple  top  Strap- leaved, ...  105 

I*urple-top  Yellow  Aberdeen,  105 

.    Purple- top  YcUow  Bullock,  .  105 

Red  Globe 106 

Red  Norfolk, 106 

Red  Bound, 100 


Turnip  (Continued), 

Red  Tankard, 106 

Red-top  Flat, 104 

Red  Mouse-toil, ill 

Red-top  Norfolk, 106 

Robertson's  Golden  Stone,    .  106 

Round  Black, 107 

Six-weeks, 107 

Small  Berlin, lOB 

Small  Long  Yellow, 107 

Snow-ball, 106 

Stone  Globe, .  106 

Tankard, i02 

Teltau, lOB 

Teltow 108 

Waite's  Hybrid  Eclipse, ...  100 

White  Dutch, 00 

White  Garden  Stone,    ....  no 

White  Globe, 100 

White  Norfolk, 110 

White  Round, 110 

White  Stone, 110 

White  Tankard, ill 

White-top  Flat, ill 

White-top  Strap-leaved, .  .  .  Ill 

Yellow  Altrincham, 08 

Yellow  Dutch, 100 

Yellow  Finland, 100 

Yellow  Globe 101 

Yellow  Malta, 112 

Y^ellow  Scarisbrick, 112 

Yellow  Stone, 112 

Yellow  Tankard, 1I2 

Turnip  Cabbage, 206 

turnip-rootkd  celery,    ...  310 

Turnip-rooted  Chervil,  ...  29 

tussilago  farfara, 561 

Unicorn  PLtVnt, 602 

URTICA  DIOICA, 286 

VALERIANA, 327,386 

t(           eomucopiie,   .  .  .  •  3t)6 

•<           locusta,    ......  327 

VALERIANELLA  ERIOCARPA,  .   .  320 

Vegetable  Oyster 85 

Veronica  beccabunga,  .  ...  306 

Vetch,  or  Tare, 646 

Napoleon  Pea, M6 

Summer, 647 

White, 646 

Winter, «7 
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YlCIA  PABA, 401 

*«      satira, MC 

Watbr-cress, 386 

Watermelon, 182 

Welsh  Oivioii, 137 

Common, 138 

Early  White, 138 

Red, 138 

White, 138 

West  Indian  Bean, 488 

West  Indian  Cress, 372 

West  Indian  Cucumber,  ...  189 

White  Beet, 281 

Wild  Endive, 322 

Wild  Navew, 380 

Wild  Spinach, 303 


Winged  Pba, 547 

Winter  Cherry, 580 

Purple, 581 

Winter  Cress, 388 

Common, 388 

Wood-sorrel, 389 

Worms, 300 

Wormwood, 504 

Common, 6G4 

Roman 505 

Sea, 5(15 

Yellow  Rocket 888 

YSANO, M 

Zea  mays, 582 
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